







LIVING 
IN TWO 
WORLDS 



B-l Ava (rAUDSrU 


S ii()oii\(, down rebellious tribes¬ 
men in the A trican desert, . . 
li^lling about on a houseboat in 
the Vale oi Kashmir . . . dancinn to 
wild Marncnco music in Spanish 
gipsy caves . . . and now, playing 
Sarah, MatnarcTi of the lews and 
witc of Abraham in the epic prcxluc- 
tion, “The Bible.” 


These and mole have been high¬ 
lights of my carVr in motion pic¬ 
tures. It has taken ^e to many of the 
earth's remote corners, places thous¬ 
ands of miles from Grabiown, the 
tiny community in the State of 
North Carolina, where 1 was born. 

None of us in that small country 
town gver dre.imcd that I would 
someday be making pictures in 
India, Atru a, Australia and Europe. 
EN'cn Hollywood seemed as remote 
as another planet. 

The rewards of lilm making have 
been eiH>rmous tor this country girl. 
Films have t nabled me to sec manv 
of the World’s e.volic realms and to 
meet the great and humble of many 
lands Hut there are pitfalls, too. 

If one IS absorbed in the Never- 
Never Land of the movies, it is easy 
to lose ujnlacl with the world of 
rcalit) and inifiortanl areas of hu¬ 
man knowledge. Hut I have a way 
to avoid this trap; 'Fhe Reader’s 
[digest. As a constant reader of the 
Digest over many years, I have been 
able to keep myself asw'cll-informed 
as the next person with regard to 
what IS new, important and exciting 
in the world. 

1 have found the DigesTin every 
country where 1 have travelled to 
make films. I read it here in Madrid, 
where I now live, just as I did as a 
young girl growing up in a speck of 
a community in the United States. 
Wherever the country and whatever 
the language, the Reader’s Digest is 
a key that opens doors to knowledge 
and entertainment. 




In solid sterling silver 
Adjustable 14K gold point 
Adjustable^ sculptured grip 


Parker75 

PARKER —Maker of the world’s ntost wanted pens. 
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Solomon Grundy 

Born on Monday 

Christened on Tuesday 

Married on Wednesday . 

Bought a bike on Thursday 

Rode it on Friday 

Rode it on Saturday JO^ 

Rode it on Sunday 

And now has a wonderfully stout heart! 


Dr. Paul Dudley While, eminent 
American heart speciolift, says : 
"I would like to see everyone 
riding a bicycle. This form of 
exercise, performed regularly... 
provides good resistance 
agoinst illness of the heart. 
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BOMBAY • CALCUTTA • DELHI • MADRAS 
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Are they getting enough? 



VIMERM' Multiple Vitamlns-Minerals Tablata 

LACK OF VITAMINS AND MINE- Multiple Vitamins-Minerals tablets. One- 

RAL8 \:an impair your family's health. A-Day. Why not start this healthy habit 

Fatigue, cold, loss of appetite, run-down from today? 

conditions, skin and tooth troubles— VIMGRAN CONTAINS ELEVEN 

these are commonly due to a lack of important VITAMINS AND 

essential Vitamins and Minerals. EIGHT MIN ERA Lsln optimum ^an- 

YET VITAMINS AND MINERALS titles. IRON to build red blood ceils and 

ARE OFTEN NEGLECTED even in help restore vigour-CALCIUM to keep 

meals planned with great care. Not all bones and teeth strong—VITAMIN C to 

rich food IS balanced food and deficierl* strengthen resistance to colds—VITAMIN 

cies of Vitamins and Minerals can exist A for good eye-sight and healthy skin- 

in many types of diets. How, then, can VITAMIN B-12 to stimulate appetite and 

you be cure that your family is getting increase stamina—PLUS other important 

ail the vitally needed Vitamins and Mine- nutrients necessary for your family's 

rals—and in the correct proportions? health. 

TO MAKE SURE THAT EVERY A tablet of VIMGRAN costs only about 

ONE IN YOUR FAMILY gets these 13 paisa. A very small price indeed for 

essential nutrients-in the proportions your family's health. Buy VIMGRAN 

they need, give them VIMGRAN—Squibb today—take VIMGRAN every day I 
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FOR YOU 


Yours to examine at NO RISK 
-to keep at the low 

Reader’s Digest Privilege Price- 
(Money back if not satisfied) 




B HGH V0IIIME8 HUT n USI 
TAIEN 30 VEAIB TO PRIIHIII 

The Reader’s Digest unique BEDSIDE LIMIART 

SEE OVEj,) 
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THE BEDSIDE BOOK OF THE 

AKT OF LIVING 

IneiudiRg: On Staying Young * Tha 
Art of Ganaroaity by I.A.H. Wyfh • 
What Wa Can Laarn From ChOdran > 
My Mothar Uvoa With Ua • Thiaa 
Daya to Saa by Ht/m K»Utr ■ Your 
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A Candia In Vianna * Thraa Stapa to 
Paraonal Paaca 
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hosen fronf more than 12,000 stories & articles % 









Yours to see 
at NO RISK 


THE PLEADER'S DIGEST 

BEDSIDE 

LIBRARY 



ere, in six lovely volumes, are the rare fruits of a 30-years search for the most out¬ 
standing pieces of writing—chosen as being the best in many various fields explored 
Ay The Reader’s Digest. 

In the Bedside Ubrary are the gre&t lives, the great achievements, the great moments 
—^the wonder, excitement and laughter of life, all marvellously compressed for your 
, pleasure. Take this anthology into your home. You will find in it knowledge, courage, 
guidance and inspiration. See it for yourself—you may do so at no risk: simply com¬ 
plete and return the coupon below and all six volumes of the Bedside Ubrary will be 
%nt to you. 

^These volumes are among the most successful books ever published by The Reader’s 
^^gest. Published in England at Rs.105.00 you have the chance of buying them—under 
«5ur NO-RISK, money-back guarantee, lor u mere Rs. 72.00 -a saving of 30% on the 
published price. But you must hurry, because we have been able “to import only a 
small number of sets on these unusually favourable terms. 


THESE VOLUMES DESERVE YOUR AirENTION. TO ORDER THEM, RETURN THE REPLY- 
PAID COUPON lOOAY, BY DETACHING THIS ENTIRE PAGE AND FOLDING IT AS SHOWN 
OVERLEAF. 



THE reader's digest 

BEDSIDE BOOK OF: 

BIOGRAPHY 
DISCOVERIES 
ADVENTURE 
, NATURE 

THE ART OF LIVING 
LAUGHTER 


* SIX VOLUMES 

* 1,700 PAGES 
*200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
♦COMPLETE IN 

MATCHING BOOKCASE 


NO RISK ORDER FORM^send no money now 

To: International Book House Private Ltd., 9 Ash Lana, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1. India. 

Please send me, by V.P.P. for Rs. 72.00, a complete set of the 
Reader's Digest Bedside Library, under your money-back 
guarantee. If I am not satisfied, I can return the Bedside 
Ubrary for a full refund. • 


NAME (Please print) 


ADDRESS (Please print) 


BL-l-3 


«P0ST THIS REPLY-PAID COUPON TOMY-FREE POSTABE FORM OVERLEAF 





REMOVE THIS PAGE AND FOLD INTO 
A REPLY-PAID ENVELOPE 




BUSINESS REPLY 
ENVELOPE 


No Postage 
Stamp 
Necessary 
if posted in 
India 




BOMBAY G.P.O. 

PERMIT No: 727 


To: International Book House Private Ltd. 
* 9 Ash Lane, 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Fort, BOMBAY, 1 





Fold this form at Indicated and post today 
IT NEEDS NO STAMP , 
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Throughout the world ... 



you’ll find these refrigerators are 
known and respected 
for quality and performance 



Kelvinalor Inlernational CorporaSion 
A Subsidiary nf American Motors Corp,, Delroil, Michigan U S'A 













More people 
use 

ANACIN 

than any other 
pain reliever 
in India. 


Why? 


Because ANACIN relieves 
pain and overcomes the depression, 
fatigue and nervous tension 
that often accompany it. 

Indications: headache, colds and Jlu, toothache, 
bodyache, muscular pain. 

Dosage: 2 tablets for adults, 1 tablet for children. So easy to remember. ^ 



IMAc/iy 

isbetter because 


itacts4^ys 
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ft Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

Verbs are the dynamos tha^turn the wheels of language. In the 
following list of verbs, tick the word or phrase you believe is maresf in 
meaning to the key word. Answers are on page i8. 


(1) caper (kay' per)—A: to gamble. B: 
joke. C: prance. D: trifle with. 

(2) exhort (fig zort')—A: to urge strongly. 
B: condemn. C: restrain. D: scold 
severely. 

(3) declaim (de klame')—^A: to deny 
connexion with. B: speak loudly and 
rhetorically. C: make a countercharge. 
D: view with disfavour. 

(4) intenogate (in tfir' 6 gate)—A: to 
question. B; explain. C: torture. D: 
search. 

(5) discern (di sum'; -zum')—A: to 
reject. B: be indiflerent to. C: perceive. 
D: solve. 

(6) confound (kon found')—A: to im¬ 
press. B; bring together. C: frustrate. D; 
confuse* 

(7) extricate (files' tri kate)— A: to strive. 
B: free. C: add on. O: get rid of. 

(S) menace (men' is)—A: to threaten. B: 
be fearful of. C: predict. D: force. 

(9) conjure (kun' jer)—A: to make an 
offering. B: summon by a spell. C: put 
together. D: take advantage of. 

(10) oscillate (6s' i late)—^A; to rotate. 
B; consider both sides of a question. 


C: charge with electricity. D: swing to 
and fro. 

(11) prattle (prSt' *1)—A: to gossip. B; 
reveal a secret. C; babble. D: unnerve. 

(12) reconnoitre (rfik 6 noi' ter)— A: to 
scout. B: return to. C: hunt down. D: 
turn back. 

(13) cajole (ka jole')—A; to soothe. B: 
wheedle. C: trick. D; ridicule. 

(14) chortle (chor' t’l)—A; to tic up. B: 
complain. C; twist. D: chuckle. 

(15) proffer (prof' er)—A: to hantl over. 
B: approve. C: offer. D: be helpful. 

(16) abjure (5b joot')—A; to loathe. B; 
repudiate. C: curse. D: plead. 

(17) impair (im pair')—A: to weaken. B: 
mend. C: insist upon. D: frighten. 

(18) assuage (& swaje')—A: to covet up 
for. B; give pleasure to. C: cenvince. 
D: make less harsh. 

(19) nurture (nur' tyur)—A: to remedy. 

B: pamper. C: nourish. D: ripen. 

? 

(20) parody (pSr' 6 di)- A: to symbolize. 
B: restate in other words. C: plagiarize. 
D: imitate for comic effect. 

tun to pag! 18) 
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The big Amco power package,.. 

For every move your trucks make 


For every move your FORK LIFT trucks 
make, specify the big Amco Power 
PacKage. You will get more of 
everything. 

You get long life. Amco has manufac¬ 
tured batteries for over 30 years. They 
know how to put more life into a battery. 
So you get more work out of it. 


You get more power—power that is 
instantaneous, power that is depen- 


instantaneous, power 
dable. 


You get advanced research and skillful 
Engineering-two of the big reasons 
why Amco batteries set the pace in 
power performance and dependability. 


Original Equipment for: 


HoplMi 


ARGUS 

UMOtfer: 

RANSOME 
CONVEYANCER 
STACATRUCK 
CLARK 
YALE • 
PALLET TRUCK 
and OTHER 

FORK LIFTS 


Mie fiw&t 

AMGP 




INDUSTRIAL BATTERY DIVISION 
AMCO BATTERIES LIMITED, 
BANGALORE ^ 

with Could-National Battarict Inc U.SJE. 


Tnchnical Collaboratlan with Could-NatioMi Battarict Inc U.SJE. 


> 
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An impressive Binny combination 

CRUSADE R—a new tussore in the magical 
^UCKUnI Drip-dry Finish-and LUST ALIN fine poplin 


Quiet, smart, businesslike—a great combination. 

CRUSADER washes and wears wrinklefree, needs little or no 
ironing, thanks to the Bucklin Drip-dry Finish. Offered in a 
superb range of dark and medium shades. 

LUSTALIN—the well established and ever poptilar fine poplin. 
Bears the SANFORIZED label. 


a great name 
• in textiles 


THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC COMPANY LIMITED, A Subsidiary of BINNY & CO. LIMITED, Madras 

• j«r>n-ini 
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of 

MigestHanks 

tatlieiiiDild? 


That’s right. But at First National 
City Bank bigness is not important. 
Friendliness is. You’re not just a number to us. 
We know you by your name. And we print it 
on all your cheques, d There’s a smile in our 
service not just on our faces. No waiting. No 
Tokens. Your cheque is cashed straightaway. 


It’s the kind of promptness you expect 
from an international bank. □ Yes, you are a 
VIP when you have a Savings Account at • 
First National City Bank. And your money 
earns handsome interest. Save with Citibank 
...in Bombay,Calcutta,Delhi and Madras. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


LintOS-FNCB 9-483 
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MIMDUSTAN MOTORS 


1 , 25,000 

p A PC ON THE 
uAnO ROAD TODAY 



THREE CARS OUT OF EVERY FIVE 

PRODUCED IN INDIA DURING THE LAST 
FIVE YEARS WERE BY 


HINDUSTAN MOTORS LIMITED 





It Pays to Increase 
Your Ytord Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 13 


(1) caper —C: To prance; skip about play¬ 
fully ; frisk and frolic. Latin caper, “goat. 

(2) exhort—A: To urge strongly; advise 
earnestly; incite; as, to exhort a team to 
win. Latin exhortari, “to encourage.” 

(3) declaim —B: To speak loudly and 
rhetorically; make a formal speech; 
harangue; as, to declaim against regu¬ 
lations. Latin declamare, “to shout down.” 

(4) interrogate —A: To question; ex¬ 
amine by asking questions; as, to 
interrogate a witness. Latin interrogare. 

(5) discern —C; To perceive; distinguish; 
detect; as, to discern a veiled threat. Latin 
discemere, “to separate, distinguish be¬ 
tween.” 

(6) cqfdbund— D: To confuse; perplex; 
bewilder; as, to confound a listener with 
jargon. Latin confmdere, “to pour to- 
gemer, mingle.” 

(7) extricate —B: To free; liberate; dis¬ 
entangle; as, to extricate oneself from a 
difficulty. Latin extricare, “to disen¬ 
tangle.’^ 

(8) menace —A: To threaten with harm or 
evil; endanger; as, to menace bystanders. 
Latfii minari, “to threaten.” 

(9) conjure—B: To summon by a spell; 
evoke; as, to conjure up a scene of horror. 
Latin conjurare, “to swear together.” 

(10) oscillate—D; To swing back and 
forth like a pendulum; vibrate; waver; 
fluctuate between limits or beliefs; as, to 
oscillate between good and evil. Latin 
oscillare, “to swing.” 

i8 


(11) prattle—C: To babble; talk foolishly; 
chatter; as, to flattie endlessly. Low 
German pratelen, “to talk idly.” 

(12) reconnoitre—^A: To scout; examine 
or observe to learn something, usually 
for engineering, geological or military 
purposes; as, to reconnoitre enemy terri¬ 
tory. French reeonnottre (now reconnaltre), 

% 

(13) cajole—B: To wheedle; coax or per¬ 
suade with flattery or other enticement; 
as, to cajole a child into eating. French 
cajokr. 

(14) chortle—^D: To chuckle or laugh 
gleefully. Blend of chuckle and snort, 
coined by Lewis Carroll. 

(15) proffer—C: Tc offer; present for 
acceptance; tender; as, to proffer friend¬ 
ship or advice. Old French poroffrir, 
“offer on behalf of.” 

(16) abjure-—B: To repudiate; renounce 
under oath; disavow; forswear; recant; 
as, to abjure a claim. Latin abjurare, “to 
deny upon oath.” 

(17) impair—-A: To weaken; diminish 
in quantity, value or strength; damage; 
injure; as, to impair health. Old French 
empeirer, 

(18) assuage—D: To make less harsh; 
ease; alleviate; relieve; as, to assuage pain, 
grief or anger. Old French aseuager, “to 
soften.” 

• 

(19) nurture—C: To nourish; care for; 
train; foster; as, to nurture the young. . 
Latin nutrire, “to nourish.” 

(20) parody—D: To imitate for comic 
effect or in ridicule; mock by caricature; 
burlesque; as, to parodj a song. Greek 
patoidia. 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct.excellent j 

18-16 correct.gpod j 

15-13 correct.fair * 
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Sueh a fresh mat c/aaa feeUeg! 


Oet that minty flaseurl 


Lets of super foam! 
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A friendly tip to the fifth boy: use Kotynos end smite, . 
like the others I Brush your teeth with Kolynos Dental 
Cream every night and every morning. More confidence 
in company...more funi 

breath, ^ ftesK/ teeth, so clean/ 
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A VITML MDDmOM TO THE 

OeWEiJOPINO ECONOMY 

VERIICIIl nimiH UHHE 

DYNACUT 36" 



Speclfleatlont: 

• Table dia . 36' 915 mm 

• Max. turning dia. with aide head in 

wooing position 39' 990 mm 

• Max. turning dia, with side head below 

table top 48" 1220 mm 

e No. of table speeds .... 20 

• Range of speeds 8 to 300 RPM 

• No. of feeds. 16 

• Range of feeds per rev. 0.0026' to O.S' 

or 0.05 mm to 10 mm 

• Max, H.P. of the main driving motor 40 H.P. 

• Nett weight of the machine (with side head) 

34,400 lbs. 15,620 kg. 


The Machine Tool Industry is the very foundation 
on which rests the industrial and economic 
development of any country. 

With the accent on more sophisticated manufac¬ 
turing necessities in various fields of Industry, the 
demand t for versatile machines, with larger 
indigenous content. Is fast increasing. 

Kirloskar Bullard Vertical Turret Lathe, apart 
from being a national distinction, is a vital 
addition to the country’s Developing Economy. 


For further particulars, please write to. • 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS, LIMITED. KIrIcskarvadi. DIst. Sangli. 
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Only BRYLCREEM 

grooms your hair perfectly without making it 
oily or messy 

is so economical— one application keeps your 
hair naturally in place ail day 
has a unique formulation that really nourishes 
the scalp, encourages healtjjy hair-growth 

brings out the natural colour of your hair 



Change to BRYLCREEM! Used by miUionB of woH-groomod men throughout the wrid 

BiiiPines 
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HUMOUR IN UNIFORM 


An army chaplain in Germany had 
an opportunity to buy a Rolls-Royce. 
He hesitated tor fear it would^arouse 
the envy and resentment of the mili¬ 
tary personnel and perhaps weaken 
his enectiveness; so he asked his senior 
chaplain what to do. “Who’s the seller 
of the car?” asked the senior chaplain. 

“An English lord who is in need of 
ready cash. He offered me the Rolls- 
Royce at a ridiculously low price.” 

“Buy the car,” said the^senior chap¬ 
lain. “If anybody asks where you got 
it, tell him, ‘The Lord provided it.’ ” 

—Rabbi Philip 1.ipis 

In a restaurant a sailor was getting 
acquainted with a pretty girl. Every¬ 
thing seemed to be going well, until 
she suddenly said curtly, “All right, 
sailor—all hands on deck!” —b. Bevill 

My niece invited me to meet the 
young serviceman she was going out 
with. “I love Sam,” she said, “but 
somehow I’m not sure of our future to¬ 
gether. I’d like your opinion of him.” 

Sam arrived and proved himself a 
charming young man, although ex¬ 
tremely nervous about meeting the first 
of the relatives. During dinner he 
knocked over his water glass, dropped 
his fork twice, spilt his coffee, then 
burned my nose in his eagerntss to 
light my cigarette. Nevertheless, when 
he had gone, I pronounced him good 
solid husband material. “Even if he is 
tht original butterfingers,” I added. 


“That’s just what I mean about our 
future,” said my niece. “Sam is in a 
bomb-disposal unit!” — k. c. hopkws 

During an inspection, the rear- 
admiral asked us to pull up our trouser 
legs to show that we were wearing 
regulation socks. Right in the firont 
rank stood a terrified young seaman 
wearing bright orange socks. The ad¬ 
miral stared at the socks in silence for 
a long moment. Then he said quietly, 
“Tell me, do they glow in the dark?” 

—Georoe Williams 

A NEWLY TRAINED American bomber 
pilot, upon arrival in England during 
the war, asked a veteran of many 
operational Rights over Germany, 
“How good is the fighter escort for our 
bombers?” 

“You’ve got the best fighter, escort 
in the wond,” the veteran replied. 
“The RAF escorts you to the English 
Channel. The Luftwaffe meets you 
there and escorts you all the way to 
the target and back again. Then the 
Americans pick you up and escort 
you home! ” —Richard Sanborn 

On one of my father’s tours <Jf duty 
in Japan with the U.S. Marines, my 
mother wrote and asked if he would 
send her a genuine Japanese back 
scratchcr. “Sorry, dirling,” mv father 
replied, “I couldn’t get you tne back 
scratchcr, because they wouldn’t let 
her through the Customs.” —p- a, 
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BALURPUR PAPER A STRAW 
.BOARD MILLS LIMITED 

Agmtu; 

tCAKAK CHAMD TMAPAA A SAQS. PRIVATE LTD. 

3S, Bnboum* Retd. Cateun«>l. 
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and this is how we can help you! 

RESEARCH: 1 lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO' Research Institute. Our job is to seek better and 
bettenways of slopping pain. We are one of the world’s leading 
institutes concentrating on this problem. Today we know 
that the best modern answer to pain is the‘ASPRO’ formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored trials clearly show that 
the active ingredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain-reliever in 
terms of speed and effectiveness. That is why it is used by 
doctors and hospitals ail over the world. 

WHAT IS PAINP Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than the body can carry 
them away, resulting in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW «ASPRO’ ACTS: ‘ASPRO’ is absorbed imme¬ 
diately— removes the inflammation—relieves pressure.on 
the nerves—draws out pain. ^ 

TAKE ’ASPRO’ FOR: Pain * Headache • Bodyache 
Toothache • Pain in the joints • Feverish Colds * ’Flu * Dengue 




DOSE: 

ADULTS: TwO 

tablets. Repeat .d' 
necessary. 

CHILDREN ] One 

tablet or as advised 
by your doctor. 
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Now... at Mettur, we make the grade I 
High-purity, rayon - grade caustic 
aoda ... 60 tonnes a day! The bulk 
of this new caustic soda production 
would go to feed a number of 
neigM>ouring industrial units— 
particularly rayon, pulp and yarn mills. 
A special advantage of concentra¬ 
tion of consumer units in the Mettur 
neighbourhood is that these units 


could get their supplies as lye-in 
liquid form ... saving on fuel oil and 
saving on packing sheets—an item 
which has to be imported spending 
scarce foreign exchange. 

We are now geared for a total 
production of 120 tonnes a day of 
caustic soda—60 tonnes, rayon - 
grade and 60 tonnes commercial 
grade. 
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Emerge smartly 
wrinkle-free from 
the busiest day. 
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•Artlin 

stays wrinkle-free 
through 
the busiest day. 
Can be 

washed at home. 
Needs only 
minimum ironing. 

Pick your favourite 
from a wide range of 
attractive shades. 
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Buy your requirements of 
BINNY fabrics at contro¬ 
lled rates from authorised 
BINNY Stockists who 
display this sign board. 

THE BUCKINGHAM « CARNATIC COMPANY 

LIMITED. A Subiidiary of 

BINNY B CO. LIMITED, Madras • 
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SKOPTF 
LIVES AGAIN 

Devastated by an earthqmke three years agOy this 
Yugoslav town is making a remarkable recovery, 
built on the solid foundations of 
international co-operation 


By Leland Stowe 


I N Skopje, capital of Yugoslavia’s 
Macedonian republic, the hands 
of the station clock still stand at 
5.17, where they stopped on the 
morning of July 26,1963. At that in¬ 
stant a titanic subterranean rock 
slide wrenched the surface of the 
earth violently westward. A thun¬ 
derous sound engulfed the town as 
buildings crashed into fragments, 
burying hundreds of occupants. 
Within 15 seconds Skopje became a 
nightmare of panic, death and de¬ 
struction ; 1,070 people were killed, 
(xx)jof them buried alive, 3,300 were 


injured. Ten per cent of Skopje’s 
buildings were demolished and 
another 70 per cent were made un¬ 
inhabitable; 150,000 of its 200,000 
population lost their homes. The 
total damage'reached an appalling 
Rs. 374 crores. 

In its long and tragic history the 
Yugoslav town has suffered niany 
catastrophes. Situated in the narrow 
Vardar River valley, about 100 miles 
north of the Greek ^border, Skopje 
lies in the centre of one of the 
world’s most earthquake-prone re¬ 
gions. Such a doomsday shock 
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smote Scupi (as it was then called) 
in A.D. 518 that, by contemporary 
accounts, vast crevasses opened up 
and the town with all its inhabitants 
“sank into the earth.” Skopje suf¬ 
fered another terrible earthquake in 
1555; burnt to the ground by 

Turks and other invaders in 1413, 
in 1394 and 1689, and it was prac¬ 
tically . exterminated by plague 
during the eighteenth century. 

Heroes of the Day. When the 
1963 earthquake came, electrician 
Maksim Stojanovic was on duty at 
Skopje’s power plant. As walls and 
ceilings cracked, Stojanovic and an 
assistant bolted into the open. But 
Stojanovic was seized by a fearful 
realization: the pov/er must be shut 
off. 

“Hurry!” he cried. Both men 
rushed back to the swaying build¬ 
ing, up a flight of stairs, and yanked 
20 switches in frantic succession. 
That action saved an inestimable 
number of lives by eliminating a 
major potential source of fire, and it 
won for Stojanovic Yugoslavia’s 
“Man of the Year” award. 

Providentially, a large Yugoslav 
army centre was l(x:ated in Skopje 
and sprang into action. Truckloads 
of troops from other parts of the 
country were soon speeding into the 
ravaged area ; with them were army 
medical units whose doctors were to 
perform 209 operations out of doors 
Dcfore midnight. 

Skopje’s police chief, Teny Kole- 
mishevski, stumbled from the ruins 
of his flat at 5.18 and ran for police 
JO 


headquarters. He found the build¬ 
ing reduced to rubble, but its adja¬ 
cent garage, cars and radios were 
unharmed. Still gasping, Kolcmi- 
shevski phoned police stations up 
and down the valley, shouting des¬ 
perate appeals for medicine, plasma 
and drinking water. 

With the cries of the injured in 
their ears, thousands of army and 
civilian rescuers tore frenziedly at 
tangled heaps of beams, bricks and 
concrete to reach those buried un¬ 
derneath. By nine o’clock they had 
removed 630 bodies and hundreds of 
survivors. 

Next day a team of French 
rescuers arrived with a supersensi- 
tive sound detector first used in 
locating victims of the Agadir earth¬ 
quake in i960. Called a capson, the 
device consists of a tiny microphone 
attached to a long tube which can 
be inserted in rubble to record the 
slightest sound, even a heartbeat. 

To extricate one victim, Serbian 
miners toiled non-stop for 11 hours, 
cutting through barriers of solid 
concrete; two sisters were freed after 
16 hours of digging. A Belgian 
couple, Serge and Suzanne Jacque- 
mart, remained entombed in the 
Hotel Macedonia’s ruins for 55 
hours—so tortured by thirst towards 
the end that they cut their lips with 
broken glass and sucked their own 
blood. The last survivor, Mrs. Zivka 
Anastasova, was removed after 
being buried for 80 hours. The 
French volunteers’ chief spoke for 
all rescue workers when he said: ,“It 



is a tremendous joy to wrest a hu¬ 
man being from the embrace of 
death.’* 

«The World Was With Us.” 

News of Skopje’s catastrophe pre¬ 
cipitated a dramatic worldwide out¬ 
pouring of assistance. From the 
Soviet Union to Australia, from 
Scandinavia to Africa, from Chile 
to Japan, governments and pri¬ 
vate organizations and individuals 
launched appeals of every descrip¬ 
tion. 

Families all over the world ran¬ 
sacked their houses for useful 
articles; individual contributions 
swelled into tons of clothing, blan¬ 
kets, beds, cooking equipment, 
tents, mattresses. Gifts of money 
reached deluge proportions. In 
Greece, a boys’ choir collected 105 
pounds of food. A Japanese girl sent 
a single jewel—“the only precious 
thing 1 have.’’ 

Medical-aid planes swooped in 
from Poland, Israel and France. Red 
Cross lorries from Switzerland and 
West Germany arrived, while a tor¬ 
rent of Yugoslav trucks and trains 
discharged lifesaving cargoes, then 
reloaded with the wounded and 
homeless. Into the town poured field 
kitchens from both East and West 
Germany; health and sanitation 
teams from Bulgaria and Austria; a 
flood of experts from a dozen U.N. 
agencies and other international or¬ 
ganizations. From Russia came 
55,000 tons of building materials, 
and by August 6 the first contin¬ 
gents of 500 Soviet Army engineers 



Sm {'Ivors oj the catastrophe : a mother ami 
her children sit among Skopje's ruins 

Started removing mountaihs of 
debris. 

Toiling from dawn to dusk, East 
and West became partners in the 
common cause, their political rival¬ 
ries and antagonisms tiorgotten. The 
impact upon the people of Skopje 
was an exceptionally personal one. 
“For a thousand years we Macedf)- 
nians were always alone,” one said. 
“The rush of foreign peoples to help 
us seemed unbelievable. It will al¬ 
ways be written in our hearts.” Said 
another: “From the very beginning 
we were not alone. That is why 
we solved our enormous initial 
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problems. Wc knew that the whole 
world was with us.” 

Reconstruction Begins. But a 
fearful problem now had to be 
faced: how to provide roofs and 
walls for 50,000 tent-dwellers before 
the winter—and how to build tem¬ 
porary weatherproof offices for local 
government workers. In mid- 
August this four-month deadline 
seemed impossible. 

With wartime urgency, President 
Tito’s government mobilized na¬ 
tional resources, rushing more than 
25 ,000 construction workers to 
Skopje. Demolition squads, with 
fleets of bulldozers and trucks, 
frantically attacked the damaged 
buildings; in district after district, 
booming detonations, mingling 
with the crash of falling masonry, 
reverberated for weeks. Hundreds 
of university students plied picks 
and shovels to create facilities for 
resumption of classes by January. 
‘‘We’had courage to struggle be¬ 
cause there was so much to do,” says 
their Vice-Rector, Dr. Ivo Puhan. 
“Looking back, I feel that these 
were the best months of my life.” 

Governments of 15 nations con¬ 
tributed prefabricated housing, and 
private organizations added more. 
Froifi August onwards, the valley 
echoed to the clatter of trucks, the 
clang of hammers and the rasping 
staccato of riveters, all iningled with 
a babel of tongues. The workers in¬ 
volved spoke more than 20 lan¬ 
guages; on one site, fjeople of eight 
different nationalities worked side 


July 

b)' side. Together they forged a 
remarkable triumph. By January 1, 
all the 50,000 campers had been in¬ 
stalled in snug new dwellings. 

Balkan-style Suburbia. Visiting 
Skopje last year 1 discovered, for 
miles around its outskirts, a suc- 
cessioij of attractive single-storey 
townships. In architectural design, 
materials and colour, these new 
suburbs are as variegated as their 
worldwide donors. Each prefabri¬ 
cated community has its own self- 
service market, schools, nurseries 
and shops. Newly-planted shrubs 
and trees flank rows of houses, and 
after office hours—in true suburban 
spirit—people water well-kept lawns 
or tend their gardens. 

Skopje’s new commuters express 
marked contentment with their new 
way of life. “We feel much more 
secure in buildings that have no 
concrete and no upper floors,” con¬ 
fessed one resident. “And the chil¬ 
dren are much healthier and happier 
here.” These communities, linked 
with the city by an extensive bus 
network, also testify to another 
prodigious reconstruction feat—for 
they required miles and miles of 
new roads, water mains, sewers and 
electric cables. 

New Seismic Knowledge. The 

United Nations played a major 
role: through the Technical Aid 
Council (UNTA), it sent 80 tech¬ 
nical experts from five continents. 
Four seismological missions, re¬ 
cruited by UNESCO, brought 
earthquake authorities from ii 
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countries; among them Japanese, 
Russians, Americans, Turks and 
Iranians. Their combined researches 
produced unprecedented knowledge 
of the Vardar Basin’s geologic for¬ 
mations and its susceptibilities to 
earthquakes. 

Skopje’s need for maximum pre¬ 
cautions can scarcely be exaggerated, 
for during the two years tcllowing 
the earthquake, more than 600 
tremors were recorded. Many people 
keep an exact account 01 them. 
“Each new shock reminds us of the 
hori'or,’’ said one youth. “Everyone 
stands sdll, paralysed and breath¬ 
less.” • 

But, thanks to intensive studies 
by world-famous seismologists, 
Skopje’s people will in future bene¬ 
fit from all the security that ad¬ 
vanced science can provide. All 
major new buildings will be earth¬ 
quake-resistant, and salvageable 
structures will be similarly rein¬ 
forced. The U.N. has also offered 
funds to establish, in or near Skopje, 
an International Institute of Seis¬ 
mology. With voluminous data 
assembled since 1963 by seismic in¬ 
vestigators all over the world, it will 
serve as an invaluable centre for 
future research. 

Unfinished Business. But 

Skopje’s remarkable recovery re¬ 
mains partial. The town still has no 
major public buildings, and. as 
Council President Popov says, 
“Nearly one-third of our people still 
lack normal housing.” Meanwhile, 
swollen by emergency workers, the 


population has reached 210,000. 

After months of combined studies, 
120 foreign and Yugoslavian town- 
planning experts liave produced a 
General Urban Plan for the new 
Skopje. If eventually carried out, 
the results will be dramatic. With a 
brand-new main boulevard and a 
huge central plaza, with tree-lined 
diagonals and direct arteries linking 
the suburbs, Skopje hopes to blossom 
into a spacious, ultramodern city of 
350,000 by 1981. Preliminary work 
on the creation of a hanosomely 
symmetrical “central city” area is 
now under way. 

Symbol of World Unity. Skpp- 
je’s earthquake changed the habits 
and outlook of its people almost as 
much as their physical surround¬ 
ings. Once renowned for frugality, 
they have become avid instalment- 
plan buyers. “We have learnt to 
enjoy life while we can,” says a 
yoiing city worker. There is also a 
marked increase in civic"pride and 
co-operation, and an enhanced in¬ 
terest in education and cultural ac¬ 
tivities. But above all, the deluge of 
foreign aid and the thousands of 
people from remote countries who 
mingled and worked with them 
have kindled a new international 
awareness, a vivid consciousn^s of 
human interdependence. 

“We remember all those people 
from so many lands working with 
us,” says Vice-Rector Puhan of 
Skopje University. “It was a symbol 
of what world unity can be, and we 
believe that it can be achieved.” 
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By John Fuller 

For the people who saw these mysterious flying objects, 
truth was stranger than science fiction 

AT 2.24 A.M. on September 3, Muscarello had been hitch-hiking 
1965, Norman Muscarello north from Amesbury, Massachu- 
jL Jk walked into the police sta- setts, to his home in Exeter, a dis- 

tion at Exeter, New Hampshire, tance of 12 miles. Traffic was sparse, 

apparently suffering from shock, he said, and he was forced to walk 
Patrolman Reginald Toland helped most*of the way. 
him to light a cigarette before he About 2 a.m., when he was pass- 
was calm enough to speak. ing an open field near Kensington, 
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New Hampshire, a huge object 
came out of the sky. Brilliant, pul¬ 
sating red lights outlined its rim, 
which appeared to be 8o to 90 feet 
in diameter. The object wobbled, 
yawed and floated straight towards 
him, making no noise whatever. 
Afraid that it was going to hit him, 
Muscarello dived off the road. % 

The object backed away slowly 
and hovered over the roof of one of 
two near-by houses. Then it moved 
off far enough for Muscarello to 
make a run for one of the houses. 
He pounded on the door, screaming. 
No one answered. 

At that moment, a Qar came by, 
and Muscarello hailed it frantically. 
A middle-aged couple picked him 
up and dropped him off at the 
Exeter police station. 

“Look,” he said to Toland, “I 
know you don’t believe me. I don’t 
blame you. But you’ve got to send 
somebody back there with me!” 

Impressed by Muscarello’s sincer¬ 
ity, Toland called a cruising patrol 
car. Within five minutes, Patrolman 
Eugene Bertrand pulled into the 
station. 

After hearing Muscarello’s story, 
Bertrand reported that about an 
hour earlier he had come across a 
car parked on a by-pass approxi¬ 
mately two miles from Exeter. The 
woman at the wheel told him that a 
huge, silent, airborne object had fol¬ 
lowed her from the town of Epping, 
nine miles away. The object had 
brilliant, flashing red lights, she 
said, and kept within a few feet of 


her car. When she reached the by¬ 
pass, it suddenly picked up tremen¬ 
dous speed and soon disappeared 
among the stars. 

“I thought she was a crank,” Ber¬ 
trand told Toland. “So I didn’t even 
bother to radio in.” The object the 
woman described, Muscarello said, 
sounded exactly like the one he had 
seen. 

It was nearly 3 a.m. when Ber¬ 
trand and Muscarello reached the 
field between the two houses. The 
moonless night was clear, there was 
no wind, and the stars were bril¬ 
liant. Visibility was unlimited. 

Bertrand parked his patrol car. 
He radioed back to Toland that 
Muscarello was still so tense that he 
was going to walk out across the 
held with him to investigate further. 
As they walked, Bertrand preyed 
the darkness with his torch. They 
saw nothing, and Bertrand tried to 
convince Muscarello that he must 
have seen a helicopter. But Muscar¬ 
ello insisted that he was familiar 
with all types of conventional air¬ 
craft and would have recognized 
a helicopter. 

About 100 yards from the road¬ 
side was a corral, where a local 
farmer kept his horses. As Bertrand 
turned to shine his torch towards 
some trees, the horses began 0cking 
and whinnying. Dogs in near-by 
houses began howling. Muscarello 
screamed, “I see it I 1 see it I ” 

Bertrand turned Rising up slowly 
from behind two tall pines beyond 
the corral was a brilliant, roundish 

S$ 
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object. Soundless, it moved towards 
them like a leaf fluttering from a 
tree, wobbling and yawing as it did 
so. The entire area was bathed in 
brilliant red light. The white sides 
of the farmhouse turned blood-red. 
Bertrand reached for his -38 re¬ 
volver, thought better of it and 
dragged Muscarello towards the 
patrol Qar. 

He called up Toland at the Exeter 
station. “I can see the damn thing 
myself! ” he shouted. 

From the car, Bertrand and Mus- 
carcllo watched the object hover. It 
was about 100 feet above them, 
rocking back and forth, still abso¬ 
lutely silent. They found it difficult 
to make out a definite shape because 
of the brilliance of the lights—“Like 
trying to describe a car coming at 
you with its headlights on,” Ber¬ 
trand said later. 

After several minutes, the object 
began moving slowly cast towards 
Hampton. Its movement was er¬ 
ratic, defying all conventional aero¬ 
dynamic patterns. “It darted,” say's 
Bertrand. “It could turn on a dime.” 

As it began to move away, Patrol¬ 
man David Hunt, in another police 
car, pulled up. He had heard the 
radio conversations between Ber¬ 
trand and Toland. 

“I could see that fluttering move¬ 
ment,” Hunt says. “I could sec those 
pulsating lights. I could hear horses 
kicking out in the barn there. After 
the thing moved out of sight, a B-47 
flew over. You could tell the differ¬ 
ence. There was no comparison.” 


Moments after the object slid over 
the trees and out of sight, Toland, 
at the police station, tex^ a call from 
an Exeter night switchboard opera¬ 
tor. 

“Some man had just called her, 
so hysterical that he could hardly 
talk straight,” says Toland. “He 
•told her that a flying saucer came 
right at him, but before he could 
finish, he was cut off. I rang the 
Hampton police, and they notified 
Pease Air Force Base.” 

At one o’clock the next afternoon, 
two air force officers from the base 
arrived in Exeter. They went to 
the scene.of the sighting, inter¬ 
viewed Bertrand, Hunt and Mus¬ 
carello at length, and returned to the 
base with little comment. By night¬ 
fall, a long series of phone calls was 
coming into the Exeter police sta¬ 
tion, 'many from people who had 
distrusted their own senses before 
the police report. 

Soon after, I began a search in the 
area that was to continue for many 
weeks. My aim was to bring out 
every fact possible in a single, 
limited area regarding Unidentified 
Flying Objects. 

I interviewed Ron Smith, a 17- 
year-old schoolboy, who a few 
weeks earlier had been driving with 
his mother and his aunt, shortly 
after ii p.m., not far from the spot 
whqfe Muscarello had been hitch¬ 
hiking. 

“All of a sudden, my aunt told 
me to look up at the sky,” Smith 
told me. “I stopped the car, looked 
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up and saw an object. It had a red 
light on the top^ and the bottom was 
I white. And it glowed. It passed over 
the car once, stopped, then went 
back over again. It didn’t make 
much sound, just sort of a humming 
noise, like a cat purring.” 

Mrs. Virginia Hale, a Hampton 
' news correspondent, kept a similar 
object in clear view over a lo- to 20- 
minute period. “I was standing by 
the gink, looking out of the kitchen 
window, about 6.25 in the evening. 
It caught my eye because it was 
bright and going very slowly. Then 
it stopped dead over by that house. 
I marked my window so 1 could 
remember where it lined up. Sud¬ 
denly, this thing cut back towards 
the south-west, losing altitude so fast 
I thought it would crash. At this 
point, I could sec that it was dome- 
shaped and flat underneath.” 

At the home of Mrs. Rudy Pearce, 
I met a delegation of neighbouring 
housewives. Their accounts of mul¬ 
tiple sightings continued for more 
than an hour. Some of the women 
were afraid to go out alone at night. 
“Some of these things,” said one, 
“sit in the air as long as half an 
hour. Just sit there.” 

' So many leads began coming in 
from the police, newspapers and 
local people that it was impossible to 
follow them all up. But I did record 
lengthy interviews with more ^han 
60 people. 

Certain common denominators 
emerged: 

Many observers were reluctant to 


report their findings because of the 
fear of ridicule. 

Most people reporting sightings 
were familiar with commercial and 
military aircraft because of the con¬ 
stant traffic at near-by Pease Air 
Force Base. 

Most observers reported lumin¬ 
ous, disk-shaped objects, cither 
white or orange, or changing in 
colour. Many people said they saw 
red,pulsating lights around the rim. 

Most reported absolute silence by 
the objects, although in some cases 
a high-frequency hum was heard. 

A few noted odd behaviour of 
animals, as well as electrical, igni¬ 
tion and broadcasting disturbances. 

In some 200 pages of typed tran¬ 
scripts, 73 mentions were made that 
the Unidentified Flying Objects 
were observed near or over high- 
power transmission lines. 

None of this information is par¬ 
ticularly new to the National In¬ 
vestigations Committee on Aerial 
Phenomena, in Washington, a pri¬ 
vately sponsored organization which 
has been collating reports from 
viewers over the past 2f> years and 
pressing demands for public en¬ 
lightenment on the subject. 

Any air base receiving a UFO 
report sends an officer to investi¬ 
gate. The information is analysed 
by scientists and technicians. The 
report is forwarded to the Pentagon, 
which claims that only 77 per cent 
of the thousands of objects sighted 
remain unidentified. The rest of the 
cases are ascribed to other causes 
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such as temperature inversion, 
weather balloons, mistaken identity 
of planes, stars, planets, clouds, 
reflections, etc. 

Last November, 1 returned to 
Exeter to gather more confirmation 
on the sightings. A particularly 
graphic report came from 16-year- 
old Joseph Jalbert. His house is al¬ 
most under the poles supporting the 
power lines on the road outside 
Exeter. 

One evening at dusk, towards the 
end of October, he noticed a reddish, 
cigar-shaped object high in the sky. 
In a moment, he saw a smaller, 
reddish-orange disk emerge from it 
and begin a slow descent towards 
earth. It drew nearer, then skimmed 
along the power lines and stopped 


within 200 feet of him, just a few 
feet above the wires. Then, very 
slowly, a silvery, pipe-like extension 
descended from the disk until it. 
touched the wire. It remained in 
contact with the power line for 
several seconds, then was retracted 
into the disk. Eventually, the disk 
took off skywards at tremendous, 
speed and disappeared inside the 
cigar-shaped object again. 

Confidential coixunents made to 
me by coast-guards and servicemen 
in the area support the laymen’s 
testimony. Collusion, hoax or mis¬ 
taken identity by so many people 
seems improbable. Official reticence 
surrounding the subject of Uniden¬ 
tified Flying Objects seems as mys¬ 
terious as the Exeter story itself. 


Cartoon Quips 

Girl to girl: “Mary’s party was marvellous—^no decorations, fancy food 
or games—^just two boys to each girl.’’ 

Wife to grumpy husband leaving for work: “You’ll feel better, dear, 
after you get to the office and dictate a few nasty memos.’’ 

After completing the first hole, one woman golfer to another : “That 
was fun! Shall we play again tomorrow? ’’ 

Clerk to tycoon boss : “I’d like a rise so that I can have some savings » 

that can be nibbled away by inflation, like everybody else.’’ 

«. 

Disconsolate husband to wife: “That new blood 1 infused into the 
company has just asked for my resignation as chairman of the board!’’ 

Psychiatrist to politician patient: “I cSin’t help you if you’re going to 
answer ‘No dbmmcnt’ to all my questions.’’ 

Man buying computer : “I’d like it to be delivered in the middle of thr 
coffee break.” 






A mother adds an all-important feminine viewpoint 
to the traditional man-to-man talk about sex 


By Arlene Silberman 


> VERY mother knows that she 
I 4 is expected to have a woman- 
. 1 .. J ly talk with her adolescent 
daughter about sex. She also knows 
that she is expected to say nothing 
on the subject to her adolescent son; 
such a talk is traditionally man-to¬ 
man. But so many traditions are 
breaking down that I have decided 
to break one more and advocate a 
mother-son talk. 

After all, it is our sons who fa¬ 
ther the babies born out of wedlock. 
It is our sons who impregnate the 
• unmarried girls who undergo crimi¬ 
nal abortions. And it is our sons who 
have to enter into hasty and fre¬ 
quently loveless marriages because 
their brides are already pregnant. 
When so many of our girls arc ‘in 
trouble,” to borrow a polite Vic¬ 
torian phrase, it can only mean that 


large numbers of our sons are also 
in trouble, whether they realize it or 
not. 

1 don’t know if talking to my four 
sons will ultimately affect their be¬ 
haviour. I do know that I want to 
give them my feminine point of 
view to supplement thtf masculine 
one. 

1 plan to begin by telling my eldest 
son David about a question a lovely 
young girl recently asked me. Her 
name is Barbara, and she has the 
kind of glowing, well-scrubbed good 
looks that mothers label “whole¬ 
some.” Barbara was head of her class 
and president of her youth club.*Shc 
had won a scholarship and was doing 
excellent work in her first year at 
university. She is now pregnant. 
Waiting out her last lonely months 
in a home for unmarried mothers. 


Condensad from Ckrisium Harold 
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^he has no idea where the baby’s 
father may be. 

“He was the only man 1 ever 
loved, and I thought he loved me, 
too. In fact, I thought wewere going 
to be married when we finished col¬ 
lege,” she told me. “Now 1 feel like 
some cheap ‘fallen woman.’ I can’t 
help but wonder,” she added, “why 
there isn’t some expression to sug¬ 
gest a ‘fallen man.’ ” Barbara’s face 
was pained when she asked, “Is it 
always the woman’s fault?” 

1 shall put that same question to 
David. I think he will understand 
why 1 cannot share the peculiar logic 
which holds that it is all wrong for 
a girl to become pregnant but that it 
is not quite so wrong for a boy to 
make her so. 

I want to be certain, too, that 
David understands that pregnancy 
is not my only concern. If it were, I 
suppose my husband could give him 
a briefing in methods of birth con¬ 
trol and then send him to the nearest 
chemist. I know of one misguided 
father who did precisely that for 
his son’s sixteenth-birthday present. 

I want David to have a clear pic¬ 
ture of what contraceptives can and 
cannot do. I shall tell him that if 
that 16-year-old uses his birthday 
pre.sent he will probably avoid fa¬ 
thering a baby out of wedlock. I 
shall say “probably” because a con¬ 
traceptive device is not foolproof; 
and I shall say ‘Jif” because a num¬ 
ber of young people with both the 
knowledge and the equipment to 
avoid conception have used neither. 
40 


Barbara is a case in point. “We 
thought it would make our love- 
making ugly and sordid. We didn’t 
want passion to be something pre¬ 
arranged,” she tried to explain to 
the social worker who was helping 
her plan for her unborn baby. “We 
wanted romance.” She had a baby 
instead. 

David probably knows that 
most talked-about contraceptive 
these days is the birth-control pill. 
There is no point in pretending that 
these pills arc not highly effective 
when taken regularly. But there also 
is no point in pretending that they 
possess th^ quasi-magical qualities 
being attributed to them. According 
to a recent article, these pills offer 
women “an ability that men have 
always known—the ability to make 
love without personal consequen¬ 
ces.” 1 want to be sure that my 
son understands that no one can 
ever invent such a pill—unless some¬ 
one concocts one that eliminates all 
human sensitivity. For when two 
people offer themselves to each other 
in total intimacy, there will always 
be “personal consequences.” How 
can it be otherwise? To equate 
“personal consequences” with preg¬ 
nancy alone is to misunderstand the 
meaning of sex. 

Most adolescent boys do misun¬ 
derstand, I suspect, because they re¬ 
gard potency as proof that a boy has 
achieved some sort of instant man¬ 
hood. Would that manhood were so 
easily acquired! Sexual power sim- 
plyindicates that a boy’s glands hgve 
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reached a certain stage of develop 
ment—nothing more, nothing less. 
It is what a boy does with the sexual 
ability he develops that really mat¬ 
ters, and 1 want my son to realize 
that sex irresponsibly spent is puer¬ 
ile, not adult. The tests of arriv¬ 
al at manhood are made of sterner 
stuiff; they require making lonely 
decisions that no one else can make 
for you. 

In saying this I am not trying to 
by-pass the hard issue of premarital 
sex. That happens to be precisely the 
kind of decision that David will 
have to make for himself. I shall of¬ 
fer him the set of rules that worked 
well for his father and me. 1 shall 
hope that he abides by them. But 1 
also recognize that David will prob¬ 
ably develop his own. 

1 shall caution him against being 
swayed by the crowd in making 
those rules. It is never easy to stand 
one’s ground when many seem to be 
doing otherwise. But, for that mat¬ 
ter, it is never easy to become a man. 
So, regardless of what the other fel¬ 
lows say, I shall urge him to have 
his own definition of integrity and 
to stick to it. 

For me, integrity and chastity 
were synonymous; they may not be 
for David. But if he decides to go to 
bed with a girl before he is married, 
I hope he makes that decision be¬ 
cause they both feel it is a mature 
and honest way of fulfilling a 
profound relationship. I shall em¬ 
phasize the concept of “profound 
relationship,” because I do not agree 


with a prevailing theory which holds 
that as long as two people feel some 
pleasant affection for each other 
there is no reason nut to go to bed to¬ 
gether. 

I want my son to know that there 
is every reason not to. I want him to 
understand that to think of sex sim¬ 
ply as fun is to degrade it. Of all 
life’s experiences there is none he 
will find more exalted when shared 
with someone he loves selflessly and 
who returns his love in full measure. 
But to put sex in the same category 
as playing tennis, which is fun, or as 
going out to dinner, which is also 
fun, is to make a mockery of the 
most stirring experience he will ever 
know. 

Perhaps at this point my son will 
feel that my femininity is showing. 
Well, let it. How else will he know 
that, by and large, women have very 
different sexual needs from men? 
Most women, including many 
young girls who claim otherwise, 
really want the sex act to mean love- 
making. They need to feel a sense of 
deep involvement, of genuine car¬ 
ing, of honest commitment, in order 
to give freely and fully of them¬ 
selves. I want David to understand 
that fundamental need,because if he 
does not, he is going to erjd up^ 
hurting some young girl, regardless 
of whether she becomes pregnant. 
And if he has the sensitivity that I 
am certain he has, he will also hurt 
himself. 

A bishop once summed up my 
own feelings about sex when he said, 
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“In the long run, even more funda¬ 
mental than what our sons and 
daughters will and will not do is 
what they understand to be the 
meaning of the act itself.'* 

If my talk accomplishes nothing 
else, it will establish my understand¬ 
ing of the meaning, and offer David 
a starting point from which to search 
out his own. The only single, inflex¬ 
ible rule I can pass on to him, the 
only absolute that 1 know holds 


from generation to generation, is 
that no one has the right to hurt 
another human being. No one. Per¬ 
haps bovs “can get away with it," as 
a neighbour of mine says, but I hope 
with all my heart that David will 
never take advantage of that quirk 
of biology. Besides, I will ask him, 
how can he ever get away with 
something as long as one person 
knows ? And he is the person who 
will know to the end or his days. 



The Image of Qjueen Victoria 

A LITTLE old lady was helped into an invalid chair in the VIP lounge at 
Amsterdam airport and wheeled to a waiting aircraft bound for Van¬ 
couver. The stewardess had to carry her up the steps, then And her a seat 
and fasten her safety belt. When the other passengers came aboard few of 
them paid any attention to the old lady. It was not until the plane had 
reached Greenland, said one of the passengers later, that he noticed there 
was something odd about her. 

For the old lady on the transpolar flight from Amsterdam to Vancouver 
was wearing a dress which came down to the ground, and an old- 
fashioned shawl hung from the back of her head. She was wearing the 
Star of India, the sash of the Order of the Garter and a crown. She was 
the spitting image of Queen Victoria. And she was made of wax. 

—The Manchester Guardian Weekly 

* * « 

Delusions of Grandeur 

^ On a recent trip to Britain, Danny Kaye made a lot of friends, and 
shortly after he returned to Hollywood one of them came to stay. On the 
day of his arrival, Danny instructed the cook: “I'd like everything especi¬ 
ally nice tonight. I've made out the menu myself. You see, we’re having 
a duke for dinner.” 

On his way out of the kitchen, Danny heard the cook mutter, “That 
trip certainly made him uppish. Every other time, he’s called it duck.” 

—^Eddie Cantor, As 1 Remember Them * 
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After nine disastrous years of pro-communist dictatorship, 
the hated Nkrumah and his regime have been overthrown. 
Now the Ghanaian people are trying to make a fresh start 


By David Reed 

H ours before dawn last Feb¬ 
ruary 24, convoys of speed¬ 
ing trucks converged on 
Accra, capital of the West African 
republic of Ghana. Three thousand 
armed soldiers fanned out through 
the sultry tropical night to seize the 
radio station, post office and key 
government buildings. One group 
of soldiers headed for Flagstaff 
House, an official residence of 
Kwame Nkrumah, Ghana’s Marx¬ 
ist dictator, who was out of the 
country. At six o’clock, a Ghanaian 
colonel announced on the national 
radio: 

“Fellow citizens, I have come to 
inform you that the military, with 
the co-operation of the police, has 
taken over the government. The 
myth surrounding Kwame Nhru- 
mah has been broken.” 

The news electrified Ghana’s 

• See "The Lenin of Black Africa," The 
Reader’! Digeat, September 1964. 


7*5 million' people, who had suf¬ 
fered nine years of Nkrumah’s pro¬ 
communist dictatorship.* Thous¬ 
ands paraded through the streets of 
Accra, beating drums, dancing and 
singing. While onlookers cheered, a 
huge bronze statue of Nkrumah 
was toppled, then smashed to pieces. 
When the jails were opened, i,ioo 
political prisoners emerged, soon to 
be replaced by some 8(X) of Nkru¬ 
mah’s cabinet ministers, party chiefs 
and security guards. 

Thus, in one stroke, Ghana’s 
headlong dash towards commun¬ 
ism was ended. A National Libera¬ 
tion Council, composed of eight 
army and police officers, sc^^elf 
up to rule the country. The coun¬ 
cil consigned most of Nkrumah’s 
“socialist” economy to the rubbish* 
heap and set out to restore friendly 
relations with the West. Ghana’s 
revolution was one of the biggest 
setbacks the Russians and Chmese 
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have ever suffered in the under¬ 
developed world. The two commu¬ 
nist powers lost their most impor¬ 
tant foothold in Africa—^a foothold 
which they had been using to sub¬ 
vert other African countries. And, 
with Nknimah gone, radical move¬ 
ments throughout the continent lost 
not only, their most voluble spokes¬ 
man, but also one of their chief 
.sources of money, arms and encour¬ 
agement. As a result, moderate 
governments can breathe a great 
deal more easily. 

Latter-Day Lenin. Ghana has 
long been a pacesetter in Africa. 
Originally known as the Gold 
Coast, the country received its inde¬ 
pendence in 1957—the first colony 
in tropical Africa to gain freedom 
after an extended period of white 
rule. It was regarded as one of 
the most promising countries. Per- 
capita income was higher than 
anywhere else in Central Africa. 

The basis for Ghana’s wealth was 
cocoa; it is the world’s bigge.st pro¬ 
ducer, turning out a third of the 
total world supply. Other resources 
include timber, manganese, bauxite, 
diamonds and gold. At the tirrie of 
independence, Cxhana, with Rs. 420 
crorcs in reserves of hard currency 
and^a government debt of only 
Rs, 42 crores, was one of the richest 
states in tropical Africa. 

The Ghanaians also had a sophis¬ 
tication rare in* Africa. At a time 
when many Africans scarcely knew 
what a school was, Ghana had a 
second and third generation of 


Hy 

educated men. Equally important, 
the country had the best civil service 
in tropical Africa, an independent 
judiciary, a flourishing trade-union 
movement, a free Press, a univer¬ 
sity, a vigorous two-party system 
and a functioning parliamentary 
government. 

All this was swept away by 
Nkrumah. In the nine years he de¬ 
voted to “building socialism*’ in 
Ghana, he squandered the nation’s 
financial reserves, and ran up debts 
totalling Rs. 825 crorts. Step by 
step he destroyed his country’s 
democratic institutions. As Nkru¬ 
mah saw it*, he and his Convention 
People’s Party were the “personifi¬ 
cation of the state.” When elections 
were held in i960, he sent hired 
thugs into opposition strongholds. 
By no strange coincidence, the CPP 
gained 89 per cent of the popular 
vote. 

But even that did not satisfy 
Nkrumah. In 1964, he pushed 
through a referendum that made 
Cihana a one-party state—the gov¬ 
ernment claimed that 99 per cent of 
the voters approved the move. 
Nkrumah became party leader for 
life. 

Nkrumah also turned Ghana’s 
Press into an echo of Pravda, gave 
himself the power to nullify any 
court decisions that displeased him, 
forced the university to toe the party 
line and turned Ghana’s trade 
unions into an arm of the CPP. A 
million boys and girls, some only 
six years old, were organized into 
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a Young Pioneers movement, pat¬ 
terned on a Soviet organization of 
the same name. 

Ghana never became an all-out 
communist state. But Nkrumah 
made no secret of his long-range 
aifff: to build ‘‘scientific socialism.” 
In communist jargon, this means 
Marxist-Leninist communism, as 
opposed to the democratic socialism 
or Western countries. He made it 
plain that he saw himself as nothing 
less than a latter-day Lenin. He 
would interpret and mould the gos¬ 
pel of Karl Marx to suit himself and 
Africa—just as Lenin had tinkered 
with Marxism to make if more suit¬ 
able to the realities of revolutionary 
Russia. 

From Mud Hut to Messiah. If 

Nkrumah did not think that he was 
a god, he at least let his entourage 
encourage that impression. An offi¬ 
cial title of Osagyefo was given him, 
meaning Redeemer or Saviour. His 
picture appeared on coins, bank¬ 
notes and stamps; streets, squares, 
parks, factories and schools were 
named after him. Something like 
Rs. 38 lakhs was spent to erect six 
enormous statues of him in Accra 
and other towns. 

While Nkrumah’s people queued 
up to buy food at soaring prices, 
Nkrumah spent huge sums in con¬ 
structing grandiose monuments. 
One such project was State House, 
a lavish hotel and conference hall 
built at a cost of more than 
Rs. 15 crores to house delegates to a 
meeting of the Organization of 


African Unity. It was used once. 

The man who brought ruin to his 
country is one of the strangest and 
most complex that Africa has ever 
seen. A combination of charm and 
ruthlessness, Nkrumah has a bril¬ 
liant mind and is well versed in 
Western philosophy and world his¬ 
tory. Yet towards the end erf his 
career, he dabbled more and more 
with juju, West African black 
magic. The chief of his bodyguard 
was a juju priest. 

He was Africa’s most eloquent 
spokesman for “socialist purity,” 
yet he amassed a personal fortune 
estimated at Rs. 5 crores. He lived 
in .imperial splendour, had two 
official residences with swimming 
fxx>ls, a zoo, an aquarium and a 
private theatre. 

An Nzima tribesman, Nkrumah 
was born in a primitive coastal vil¬ 
lage of mud and wattle huts called 
Nkroful, in about 1909. He achieved 
his initial political prominence in 
1947, when he returned to the Gold 
Coast after 12 bitter years of educa¬ 
tion—and discrimination—in the 
United States and Britain. He im¬ 
mediately joined the United Gold 
Coast Convention, a nationalist 
party dominated by British-edu¬ 
cated intellectuals. Soon he bfoke 
away to form the Convention Peo¬ 
ple’s Party, which quickly won a 
large following because of its de¬ 
mand for immediate independence. 

Nkrumah gave the colonial gov¬ 
ernment one headache after another 
by fomenting strikes, boycotts and 
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civil-disobedience campaigns. He 
was sent to prison, but his party 
won a majority in the 1951 elections 
while he was still locked up; there 
was no choice but to let him out so 
that he could become leader o£ a pre- 
independence government. When 
Ghana became fully independent in 
1957, Nkrumah was made prime 
minister and, when Ghana became 
a republic, president. 

Big Promises, Small Reality. He 
steered a more or less neutralist 
course at first. Then a turning point 
seems to have come in 1961, when 
Nkrumah paid a visit to China, the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. 
He found himself lionized in one 
communist capital after another. 
When he returned home, he spoke 
glowingly of what he had seen, and 
talked openly about leading Ghana 
to “scientific socialism." 

At Nkrumah’s invitation, nearly 
1,000 Soviet-^/oc and Chinese tech¬ 
nicians swarmed into Ghana to 
help build state factories and farms. 
The Soviet Moc also sent teachers 
and doctors. Amid the utmost 
secrecy, in camps behind barbed- 
wire fences, Chinese instructors 
trained between 200 and 300 foreign 
Africans, plus an undetermined 
n‘VTiber of Ghanaians, in guerrilla 
tactics, use of weapons and of such 
gadgets as coconut bombs. 

In another ominous development, 
Nkrumah inwted the Russians to 
build a jet airfield at Tamale, in 
northern Ghana, The field was far 
bigger than anything Ghana’s own 
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air force could ever use. The real 
reason for the Tamale airfield. 
Western observers concluded, was 
that Russia wanted to use it as a> 
stopping point en route to Cuba. 
But Ghana was landed with the bill 
—over Rs. 23 crorcs. 

The communist bloc promised 
what seemed, at first, munificent* 
aid. Russia and the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries pledged Rs. 128 
crores of credit; the Chinese offered 
Rs. 32 crores of credit. The idea was 
that there would be barter deals: for 
machinery and other goods, Ghana 
would pay in cocoa and raw mater¬ 
ials. But the Ghanaians soon found 
that communist machinery was 
shoddy and obsolete, and that com¬ 
munist funds, large in promise, 
were small in reality—^less than 
Rs. 23 crorcs. 

Failure on Farm and Factory. 

.Soviet attempts to set up state farms 
in Ghana proved similarly disap¬ 
pointing. In one such venture, the 
Russians started a 5,000-acre rice 
and maize farm at Adidome, in 
eastern Ghana, despite warnings 
from a Ghanaian agricultural ex¬ 
pert that there was not enough rain¬ 
fall. The Russians sent 11 “experts” 
and 54 tractors to Adidome. Al¬ 
though the tractors were supposed 
to be new, they broke down 
continually, and the Ghanaians 
foynd that the gears were worn 
from long years of use. The Russian' 
“mechanics,” unable to do major re¬ 
pairs, admitted privately that in fact • 
they were only tractor driver.s. In 
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ail, Nkrumah established 104 state 
farms like Adidomc. They cost 
Rs. 8 crores and, by 1965, they had 
managed to get Rs. 5 crores in 
debt. 

Nkrumah’s plunge into other 
types of socialist enterprise proved 
equally unfortunate. For prestige, 
he established a national airline to 
By the Ghanaian Bag all over the 
world. It lost Rs. 15 crores. He 
built a Rs. 3 crores steel mill 
which was to have been supplied 
with scrap metal. When it was 
finished, officials realized that there 
was not enough scrap in Ghana to 
keep it going. Other state factories 
were started, to manufacture such 
things as paint, matches, tyres and 
paper products. But, in most cases, 
the government did not bother to 
make preliminary studies. Decisions 
were made at the whim of Nkru- 
mah or his cabinet ministers. The 
government even lacked a list of ex¬ 
isting private industries; it started 
new state factories without knowing 
what, if any, competition they 
faced. 

For 32 state enterprises, in which 
the government had invested a total 
of Rs. 83 crores, the loss by late 
1964 amounted to Rs. 29 crores. 

Hollow Salute. While the econo¬ 
my went from bad to worse, Nkru¬ 
mah became ever more isolated 
from even his closest associates. Xo 
those who raised objections, he 
snapped: “I am my own adviser.” 
After two attempts to assassinate 
him,•Nkrumah surrounded himself 


with Russian security officers and a 
handpicked bodyguard of men 
from his own Nzima tribe. He dis¬ 
armed the national police and began 
to fear—quite rightly—that the 
army was plotting to overthrow him. 
About a year ago, amid rumours 
of an impending coup, he forced his 
deputy chief of defence staff, Lieu¬ 
tenant-General Joseph Ankrah, to 
retire, and made himself “supreme” 
commander of the armed forces. 
Then he made plans to organize a 
“people’s” militia, which would 
serve as a counter to the armed 
forces and which, in time, might 
have replaced them entirely. 

Most army and police officers had 
long been privately opposed to 
Nkrumah and his policies. Now, in 
addition to their growing concern 
over the pro-communist trend, they 
felt that the very existence of the 
army and police was threatened. 
The plot to overthrow-Nkrumah 
was hatched by four men—^Colonel 
Emmanuel Kotoka, commander of 
the army’s Second Infantry Brigade; 
two other army officers; and John 
Harley, commissioner of police. 
They set three dates for assassinating 
Nkrumah, but each time decided 
against it because of the likelihood 
that many people would be killediin 
the ensuing battle with the security 
guards. 

Then Nkrumah unwittingly 
gave them the opportunity they 
were seeking. With characteristic 
vanity, he decided that he could 
succeed, where everyone else had 
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failed) in making peace in Viet¬ 
nam. On February 20 he left on a 
trip that would take him to Peking 
and Hanoi—and then, as Nkrumah 
undoubtedly saw it, into the pages 
of history as the man who had 
brought peace to Vietnam, 

When Nkrumah’s party landed 
in Peking, he was. not aware that his 
regime had fallen. The Chinese 
knew, but they gave him a 21-gun 
salute anyway. Then, in a villa out¬ 
side Peking, they told him the news. 
Nkrumah was stunned. Over and 
over he mumbled, “It’s not true.” 

Nkrumah lingered in Peking a 
few days, then flew to Moscow. 
From there, at the invitation of 
Sekou Tourc, the Marxist dictator 
of the tiny West African republic 
of Guinea, he flew to Conakry, 
its capital. 

Comic-opera confusion quickly 
ensued. Fearful that Nkrumah’s 
overthrow might signal his own 
downfall, Toure sought to give 
Nkrumah some sort of official 
standing by naming him “co-presi¬ 
dent” of Guinea. Then, thinking 
better of it, Toure declared that 


Nkrumah was really only an “hon¬ 
orary president.” 

The New Order. Ghana’s vic¬ 
torious army and police officers 
appointed General Ankrah head of 
their National Liberation Council. 
Although he had played no part in 
the coup, he was immensely popular 
with the troops and, it was felt, his 
presence wouM hold the new gov¬ 
ernment together. But the council 
encountered no opposition. Nkru¬ 
mah’s carefully-constructed totalitar¬ 
ian state simply collapsed; Marxism 
had never taken root in Ghana: 

The new government, surveying 
the chaos, concluded that it would 
take at least two years to get Ghana 
on its feet. Plans were made to turn 
many of the state corporations over 
to private management and to give 
back to individual Ghanaian far¬ 
mers much of the land at the state 
farms. 

Unwittingly, Nkrumah may 
have done a great service for his 
country. As one diplomat puts it: 
“Nkrumah didn’t infect Ghana 
with communism—he inoculated 
it against communism.” 


A Matter of Florin 

A GIRL called at the newspaper office to fill in a form for her wedding 
story. When she came to the heading “Groom’s position,” she paused, 
then wrote: “Beside the bride.” ' —d. s. 

A NUN applying for a passport paused thoughtfully at the section oh 
the form—“Distinguishing Marks.” Then, with a twinkle in her eye, she 
printed : “Nun.” —r. a. 



Life’s lifceThat 


A WOMAN came into the men’s haber- 
dasher’s where I work and looked fur* 
tively about. Taking a long-handled 
saucepan out of her mopping bag» she 
asked for a hat to fit it.* 

Noticing our wary glances^ she ex¬ 
plained, “My husband just won’t get 
himself a new hat, and his old one is 
so worn 1 can’t make ou( the size. But 
it fits this pan perfectly.’’ 

—^Raymond Beck 

Natif was an African smdent. When 
1 first met him, he was in a quandary. 
Having written home telling his fam¬ 
ily of his purchase of a new car, he had 
received a letter from his mother say¬ 
ing that he must kill a chicken and 
smear its blood on the car, to show 
that he was not too proud of it. Natif 
could well imagine the response this 
would bring from his fellow students, 
yet he was reluctant to offend his 
family. 

His solution bore the mark of true 
diplomacy. He went out and backed 
his new car over an egg. 

—Phyllis Henderson 

When she called at my consulting 
room for a routine eye test, the pleasant 
young woman complained that she 
was having diHiculty in reading small 
print and threading a needle. After 1 
had examined her and prescribed 
glasses, she asked if 1 would write a 
note verifying her visit. 

Sl^ saw that her request puzzled 


me. “It’s for my teenage son,” she ex¬ 
plained. “He reuses to go to Ac barber 
until 1 have my eyes examined.” 

^ —Paul Balsam 

A COMPANY Aat manufactures air con¬ 
ditioners was entertaining a technical 
society to luncheon. Direcdy behind 
Ae Aairman of Ae firm were air con¬ 
ditioners of a competing brand. When 
news photographers arrived, Ae Aair- 
man realized tne irony of Ae situadon 
but made Ae best of it. Pictures in 
Ac newspapers Ac next day clearly 
showed him fanning himself wiA a 
menu in front of his rival’s equipment. 

—^WiLFREDo Campos 

Visiting my nephew’s home recendy, 
1 was puzzled when he told his teen¬ 
age daughter, leaving wiA her boy 
friend for a dance, “Remtmber your 
vitamins!” 

“Vitamins? At a dance?” I asked, 
when Ac young couple had gone. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “B-x is Behave, 
and B-12 is Be home by i2 o’clocJ(.*' 

—Mrs. Bertie Colby 

An employee was asked why he had 
engaged a man who was over 6o years 
old. “Because,” he answered, “tIKn 
past 6o aren’t in Ae middle of domes- 
dc emergencies, Aeir wives aren’t 
perpetually having AilAen, most of 
Aeir bad habits l»ve> been drummed 
out of Aeir systems. Why, Aey can 
devote more time to Ac job than any¬ 
body.” —A. R. 
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The life of Herman Melville, 
seafaring adventurer, 
writer, and original thinker 
was as full of drama and 
tragedy as his books 



By Max Eastman 

Author of ’’Enjoyment of Laughter/' etc. 


SO 



O N September 28, 1891, an 
elderly customs officer died 
quietly in New York. His 
death received three lines of notice 
in one newspaper. 

Tbday, his name, Herman Mel¬ 
ville, is one of the most famous in 
modern literature. Libraries have 
not only his books but books alwut 



him. His principal work, Moby Its sales are now climbing towards 
Dic^, appears in a popular edition the millions. How shall we explain 
of the Ten Greatest Novels of the this literary death and resurrection ? 
World. When first published in There are two answers. In one sense 
1851, it was so neglected that for Melville’s masterpiece was 70 years 
the rest of his life Melville thought ahead of its time. Ip another, it was 
of himself as a failure. It was pub- 340 years out of date, 
lishcd again in 1921, 30 years after Gone to Sea. As a young man, 
he died, and began gathering praise. Melville wanted to live a life of 
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his own, free of respectable conven¬ 
tions. When his father lost the 
family wealth, and Herman had to 
leave school, he tried working in his 
brother’s hat shop in Troy, New 
York; hoeing potatoes on his uncle’s 
farm near Pittsfield, Massachusetts; 
clerking in a New York bank. Then 
he turned up on the New York 
waterfront and signed on as a sailor 
on a ship bound for Liverpool. He 
was 17, and his wages were three 
dollars a month. 

He had health and muscle and a 
willing mind, but he didn’t like the 
filth and vulgarity of life in the 
forecastle. He didn’t like the food 
he had to eat. “1 never saw the cook 
wash but once,” he remembered, 
“and that was at one of his own 
soup pots one dark night when he 
thought no one saw him.” When he 
came home from that disappoint¬ 
ing adventure, Melville became a 
teacher, but he didn’t like that 
either;after three and a half years he 
decided to try the sea again. 

Throwing a razor and an extra 
shirt and pair of trousers into a car¬ 
petbag, he tramped over to New 
Bedford and took ship on a whaling 
vessel bound for the South Pacific. 
Through ill luck he picked a ship on 
which the living conditions were 
infinitely worse than on the trip to 
Liverpexd. The captain was brutal; 
the horsemeat was fly-blown; the 
biscuits were softened only by 
worm-holes. The sailors, with one 
exception, were unsociable rough¬ 
necks. The exception was a boy 
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named Tobias Green. Herman and 
Tobias formed a friendship, and 
when after 15 months of whaling 
the ship put in for repairs at an 
island in the Marquesas called 
Nukuheva, they decided to desert. 

Welcomed by Savages. They 
took nothing with them but the 
shirts on their backs, into which , 
they shoved a handful of biscuits 
and some tobacco. After five days 
of climbing and near starving on 
sweat-soaked hardtack, they came 
upon a beautiful mountain valley. 
They had been warned against this 
valley: it was inhabited by a notori¬ 
ous cannibal tribe called the Typees. 
But to their surprise the cannibals, 
after some initial suspicion, wel¬ 
comed them and treated them—so 
at least it appeared—^not as prospec¬ 
tive viands but as honoured guests. 

During the climb Herman had 
developed a painful swelling in his 
leg. The Typee chief, who had 
taken a great liking to him, did not 
object when they proposed that 
Tobias should go down to the har¬ 
bour and see if he could find a 
doctor. 

Tobias never came back; he was 
shanghaied by another whaler. So 
Herman lived alone for several • 
weeks in a state of indulgent cap¬ 
tivity with the cannibals. They gave 
him shelter and a servant; they gave 
him the best of their food; they gave 
him the prettiest of their flower- 
decked daughters as playmates.. 

South Sea Love. Herman was a 
handsome, strong, magnetic youth. 
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and the savages seem to have re¬ 
garded him as a sort of heavenly 
visitation tx> be cherished and pre¬ 
served. He on his side experienced a 
feeling not dissimilar to love for his 
naked hosts. In particular he loved 
a lithe young girl named Fayaway, 
with whom he went swimming and 
canoeing and wandering in the 
woods. One day in the canoe, to 
help him paddle, she took off a 
loose-hanging robe of bark cloth— 
the only thing she had on—and 
“spreading it out like a sail, stood 
erect with upraised arms in the head 
of the canoe. 

“A prettier little mast than Fay¬ 
away made,” Melville wrote, “was 
never shipped aboard of any craft.” 

The romance between a gifted 
young American and a girl cannibal 
on an unexplored island in the 
South Pacific might have been one 
of the most readable things in our 
literature if it had been frankly writ¬ 
ten about. But in the years 1845—50 
the idea of putting such realities in 
a book was horrifying. The nearest 
Melville came to telling what hap¬ 
pened was to say: “If the reader has 
not observed ere this that I was the 
declared admirer of Miss Fayaway, 
he is little conversant with affairs of 
the heart, and I shall not trouble my¬ 
self to enlighten him any farther.” 

Vale of No Cares. Among those 
savages Herman learned that primi¬ 
tive people, left to their own way of 
life, may be more happy and good- 
humoured than those who have 
been afflicted, so to speak, with 


civilization. “One peculiarity that 
fixed my admiration,” Herman 
wrote, “was the perpetual hilarity 
reigning through the whole vale. 
There seemed to be no cares, griefs, 
troubles or vexations. Blue devils, 
hypochondria and doleful dumps 
went and hid themselves among the 
nooks and crannies of the rocks.” 

This experience shaped Melville’s 
views of human nature and life’s 
wisdom in a deeply revolutionary 
way. It kindled a revolt against the 
decorous piety of New England 
society; it lifted him out of the 
mainstream of Victorian culture. “I 
am inclined'to think,” he remarked, 
“that so far as relative wickedness is 
concerned, four or five Marquesan 
Islanders sent to the United. States 
as missionaries might be quite as 
useful as an equal number of 
Americans dispatched to the islands 
in a similar capacity.” 

The Typees’ hospitality, to be 
sure, was a little coercive. They 
wouldn’t let him go. They stopped 
him with imperious chatter when he 
tried to pass a certain point on the 
road to the harbour. Moreover, he 
kept remembering that this happy 
dream life might at any moment 
turn into a nightmare. One day 
while his hosts were preparin^fior a 
feast, he looked under the lid of a 
big tub and discovered the picked 
bones of a human being. Of course; 
Herman was homesick, too. 

Bitter Leave-taking. He had 
been there four or five weeks—he 
remembered it as four months— 
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when the captain of a passing 
whaler, hearing that an American 
sailor was captive among the can¬ 
nibals, sent a boatload of peaceable 
natives with a musket, gunpowder 
and cotton cloth to buy him back. 
A large troop of the Typccs, Fay¬ 
away among them, came down to 
the harbour for the trade. But the 
Typees”, on estimating the value of 
the goods offered in exchange, re¬ 
fused to give up their precious 
guest. 

So, in the midst of the negotia¬ 
tions, Melville jumped into the 
waiting boat and pushed off, throw¬ 
ing a roll of cloth to Fayaway as he 
fled. 

The Typees rushed after him. 
Their leader, a chief called Mow- 
Mow, tried to grab an oar and 
would have tipped the boat over had 
not Melville seized a boathook and 
plunged it into the man’s body. He 
was spared the sight of the cannibal 
chief sinking in the bloody water, 
and of Fayaway standing on the 
beach clutching the cloth, for after 
dealing that death blow Melville 
sank in a dead faint, 

It is doubtful if the moral precepts 
learned by Melville in bdyhood 
could render a judgement on this 
'd^^ of courage and horror by 
whicli he got free of his gracious yet 
savage captors. It made him scepti¬ 
cal of the absoluteness of those 
standards of gcjpd and bad about 
which people talk so glibly. 

Stor^eller. He was 22 when he 
left Nukuheva, and three more 
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years of vagabond adventure inter¬ 
vened before he came home. He 
was full to bursting with exciting 
stories when he did come. To solve 
his economic problems he put the 
stories into books. Typee and Omoo 
enjoyed instant success. With three 
more volumes that he wrote in the 
next four years, they earned him 
enough money to get married on 
and enough fame to convince him 
that he was a writer by profession. 

Neither the money nor the fame, 
though, was adequate to his ambi¬ 
tion. He yearned to write something 
more enduring than South Sea 
travelogues. 

He said in*a letter: “Until I was 
25 I had no development at all. 
From my 25th year I date my life.” 
Most of us would put it the other 
way. Up to his 25th year he lived life 
to the full. In that year he began to 
thinly profoundly about life. Later 
he began to read voraciously—and 
he found himself more at home in 
English literature than on the sea. 
He read Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists and was car¬ 
ried away by their stormy eloquence 
and their crude, violent gusto. 

When he came to write his own 
great drama, Melville put into the 
mouths of his characters, as Shake¬ 
speare and the Elizabethans did, 
language that is more intensely 
intellectual and poetic than they 
would have spoken in real life. This 
seemed to his contemporaries 
clumsy and amateurish. Thus he 
was as arrogandy old-fashione4 in 
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style as he was ahead of the newest 
Victorian trends in his opinions. 

The Tragic Drama. No one 
knows just when the conception of 
Melville’s masterwork arose in his 
mind—the drama of an ocean-borne 
warfare between Man and Levia¬ 
than. He dreamed of building into 
the. drama the whole awful ambigu¬ 
ity of the problem of good and evil 
that had long tortured his spirit. 
Although almost two years of the 
life described in his adventure books 
were spent on board whaling ves¬ 
sels, the terrible enterprise of killing 
a whale is never described in them. 
But as a subject for tragic drama, 
whale-hunting as practised in the 
nineteenth century has hardly an 
equal in size and grandeur. Beside 
it, bullfighting is a sport for kittens. 
And Melville knew all there was to 
know about whaling. 

There was a legend among sailors 
of a fierce monster of a whale, white 
all over, known to some as Moby 
Dick. Melville invented for his 
tragedy Captain Ahab, a man 
equally strange and monstrous, 
seething with rage against that 
white whale, and roaming the seas 
with a fixed manic purpose to kill 
him. 

The leisure he needed to write it 
was supplied by his wife’s father, 
who “acfvanced” him the money to 


buy a small farm near Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. In the autumn of 
1850, when the harvest was in, Mel¬ 
ville dropped everything and sat 
down to write his immortal book. 

He finished it in a year, and it 
was published in 1851. But in an¬ 
other year it sank out of sight. The 
average annual sales over the first 
decade came to 123 copies, and over 
the 25 years after that, 22. 

Melville did not stop writing. 
Even while supporting his family 
in a clerical job, he managed to put 
away one story, Billy Budd, that, 
discovered after his death, became a 
classic. 

But the great Shakespearean 
command of rhythms and images 
was gone. Moby Dicf{ had been a 
burst of genius, and without recog¬ 
nition he could not repeat it. 

Seventy years later, and 30 years 
after his death, a noted English 
critic announced that he had been 
induced to read this forgotten book, 
and that “having done so, I hereby 
declare that since letters began there 
never was such a book, and that the 
mind of man is not constructed so as 
to produce sucli another; that I put 
its author with Rabelais, Swift, 
Shakespeare.’’ Within a decade, the 
forgotten customs inspector 
recognized as one of thg great 
writers of all time. 


Sense o f Balance 

^HE mcdical-rcport form now in use by one large British organization 
tells job applicants: “For colour vision, ability to distinguish between red 
and black is the only requirement.” The employer? A bank. —MaeLem's 
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Patchwork Recordings: 
Art or Artifice? 


As technical skills 
doctor.the recorded 
sound of musict both 
sides of a new controversy 
can be heard 


T he beat began with the in¬ 
sistence of a trip-hammer 
— chunga - chunga - thump, 
chunga-chunga-M«m/^. There sto<xl 
Gary Lewis before the television 
cameras, slapping his thighs as he 
let loose with a whine that reverber- 
ated-ated like a struck gong. Then 
the three Playboys chimed in with 
a shivering* “Wa-wa-wa-wa-wa.” 
Enter a rampaging electric organ, a 
cascade of tambourines, an explo¬ 
sion of drums. But wait. Where was 
all this sound coming from? And 
singer Lewis—his lips seemed out of 
focus. They were. In truth, during 
this performance Gary Lewis and 
the Playboys were miming to a re¬ 
cord. This convenient ruse, known 
as “lip sync” (lip synchronization), 
is sometimes used by pop singers 
when they appear on television. 

Lip sync is symptomatic of a pro¬ 
found change that has gripped the 
recording industry. With each new 
advance in technology, the sound, of 
recorded music—revved up, rever¬ 
berated, splintered, spliced, multi¬ 
plied, filtered, equalized—passes 
further into a kind of aural twilight 
zone. For every hour that a classical 
or pop artist spends recording music 
today, technicians devote an average 
of four hours to doctoring it. 


Condensed from Time 
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What has totally jrevaniTCd the 
industry is the tape recording. It 
stretches the music out on an oper¬ 
ating table, where, with the aid of a 
razor and splicing tape, small mir¬ 
acles of plastic surgery can be per¬ 
formed. Where once the artist 
^recorded a work from beginning to 
end several times, then selected the 
■ version with the fewest mistakes, 
now he can do it piecemeal and at 
his leisure, confident that any wrong 
notes will be snipped out and re¬ 
placed with the correct ones. 

• To capture a symphony on vinyl 
today, the score is segmented, and 
recorded over and over again on 
some 45,000 feet of tape. Tnen the 
best passages are shredded into as 
many as, 250 snippets, shufiled into 
order and spliced into a single, note- 
perfect performance on 3,800 feet of 
master tape. The number of patches 
ranges from 16 splices for a two- 
minute pop tune to 72 for a 13- 
minute piano piece. 

So renned has the art of splicing 
become that the incisions arc not 
detectable by the ear, and dubbed-in 
portions pass unnoticed. A remark¬ 
able splice occurred when poetess 
^Jean Garrigue, reciting her own 
works, misread a line. When the 
mistake was discovered, she was not 
available, so the missing words were 
painstakingly constructed by bor¬ 
rowing syllaoles from her tapes.. 

The grand designer of these mon¬ 
tages is no longer the conductor but 

• the producer, otherwise known as 
the A. & R. (Artist and Repertoire) 


man. With a mountain of sophisti¬ 
cated machinery at his command, 
he has become a space-age sculptor 
of sound. 

His raw material is the performer, 
his workshop the glass-enclosed 
control-room. There, hovering over 
a massive, winking, whirring “mix¬ 
ing console,” an A. fie R. man issues 
cryptic commands to his engineer: 
“Goose the oboes” or “stink” (a 
certain wah-wah effect from the 
brass) or “Nashville” (more pres¬ 
ence) or “open the pot” (more 
volume). The engineer responds by 
twiddling and tweaking some of 
the machine’s 150 knobs, levers and 
buttons. Caught up in the swirl of 
the 'music, some producers conduct 
their engineers with all the flourish 
of a Leonard Bernstein. 

The arsenal of sound at the pro¬ 
ducer’s command is awesome. By 
pushing one button, he can send the 
sound ricocheting through an en¬ 
closure, often a wooden box with a 
bedspring-like affair inside, that 
lends an echo-chamber effect. 
“Sometimes we distort sounds to 
confuse people,” says A. & R. man 
Bob Crewe. “1 like nothing better 
than for someone to ask: ‘What is 
that.?’ ” It could be anything from a 
chain dragged across a washboard 
to a Grand Canyon effect achieved 
by recording in a lift shaft. Says 
one American recording-company 
executive: “In the pop field, 70 per 
cent of a record is the creation of the 
A. & R. man,” 

Another favoured technique is 
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“ovcr-dubbing”—recording two or 
more layers of sound on the tape. 
Thus Jascha Heifetz can accompany 
himself in Bach’s Concerto in D 
Minor for Two Violins, and Patti 
Page can perform as a one-girl quar¬ 
tet. A standard practice of pop 
singers is to overdub their songs 
again and again to lend body to 
their voices. 

If a principal in a musical or an 
opera is not up to singing on record¬ 
ing day, no matter. He can dub in 
his part later, even though the per¬ 
son he sings a duet with is not 
present. So as not to tax the singers 
unduly, recordings of operas are 
taped in jumbled sequence and 
stretched out over several weeks. To 
lend an air of realism to stereo, exits 
and entrances are simulated by the 
singers moving like chess pieces 
across a huge chequered floor plan 
under a bower of strategically placed 
microphones. To pursue his para¬ 
mour from garden to boudoir, say, 
the lovesick tenor is directed to walk 
from square 7 to square 52. 

The variations introduced by tape 
are endless, and some happenings 
have raised questions as to where art 
leaves off and artifice takes over. 
Record-company producer John 
Qylshaw contends that one comple¬ 
ments the other. For a special vocal 
effect in the first act of Gotterdam- 
merung, he unabashedl) transform¬ 
ed tenor Wolfgang Windgassen 


into a baritone by playing his voice 
at a slower speed. Explains Cul- 
shaw: ‘ ‘Had Waencr lived to know 
the possibilities of sound recording, 
1 am sure he would have wanted 
them used not only for the sake of 
music, but also for the diama.” 

So overpowering has been the 
effect of patchwork recordings that 
they—^and not the performance it¬ 
self—have become accepted as the 
norm. As a result, some pop singers 
faced with a live performance wire 
their microphones through a tape 
recorder backstage that supplements 
their voices with an almost instan¬ 
taneous echo-type playback called 
“tape reverb.” Says choral director 
Ray Con niff, “The simple fact is 
that people today get a lot better 
sound on records than they do in 
live concerts.” 

Though the purists cry “Heresy!” 
many people agree. Pianist Glenn 
Gould has not given a concert for 
more than a year because “that way 
of presenting music is passe. If there 
is a more viable way to reach audi¬ 
ences, it has to be through record¬ 
ings. Concerts as they are now 
known will not oudive the twen¬ 
tieth century.” 

In rebuttal, one violinist says, 
“Name me the recording that can 
give you the electricity, the mag¬ 
netic quality that you get from a 
gre^t live performance.” 

So the controversy rages. 
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Compatibility is when a woman always laughs at her husband’s old 
jokes, and he never laughs at her new hats. —Harold Coffin 



In the clamour of daily lifcy the 
rewards of solitude are often disregarded 






By Philip Wylie 


AN ACQUAINTANCEfoundmcSitting 
lx. in the garden beside my lily 
pond. 

“Taking a break?” he asked. 

“Just—tninking,” I said. 

The man laughed. “Oh! Plotting 
a story.” 

“No. Thinking.” 

Opportunities to just think, alone 
and undisturbed, are not easy to 
find. Our homes and offices—if they 
are in cities—are not suitable for 
quiet cogitation. Even in the sub- 
utbs, our houses often rumble as the 
spin-drier whirls, churn and hiss as 
the dishes are washed, and whine 
while the vacuum cleaner does its 
work. Out of doors, it’s hard to find 
a stretch of water that is not noisy 
with outboard motors, or a stream 
that’s fit to sit beside for a pensive 
hour. 

We have grown so accustomed to 
this clamour of human activity that 
we accept it as inescapable. Many 
of us have even come to regard 


thoughtful solitude as unnatural. 
The shocking implication is that the 
human spirit must be diverted from 
the calamitous temptation of its own 
company. 

But people weren’t always like 
that. Even teenagers, when I was 
one, liked periods of quiet contem¬ 
plation. 

At the age of i8 1 spent several 
months with three companions deep 
in the Canadian woods. We were 
often as quiet as the wilderness 
itself. Once, for two days, I lost the 
others. Knowing that they would 
find me, 1 built a fire and stayed 
where I was. 1 cannot recall that 1 
felt lonely, even then. There was 
plenty to think about. 

Indeed, as I have learnt, it is only 
when alone that one can reSily 
make acquaintance with oneself. 
Whatever it is that you recog¬ 
nize as “you” is what goes on in 
your mind, heart, spirit and imarin- 
ation, quite free of outside stimulus. 


Condensed from Ladtes' Home Journal 
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And knowledge of that self is, in a 
sense, all the actual knowledge you 
can ever have; the rest is in books or 
other people’s heads. We still pay 
lip service to the ancient counsd 
“Know thyself”; you can’t know 
anybody else in the same way. 

When I was a boy it was expected 
that every youth would spend hours 
gazing at the sky—“daydreaming,” 
as it was called. Few objected to 
this; most people understood that 
the dreamers grew up to become 
the doers. 

Today, however, a daydreaming 
boy is often prodded to meaningless 
activity by nervous parents who fear 
that solitude is somehow dangerous. 
A boy in reverie is hurriedly sent 
out to play games, lest he become 
anti-social. As a result, young peo¬ 
ple pass through adolescence with 
no practice in testing their, inner 
selves. And schools foster this avoid¬ 
ance of self. Instead of emphasizing 
the need for self-realization, they 
teach young people to adjust to the 
group. 

An “adjusted” youth will natural¬ 
ly seek to preserve the one condition 
to which he knows how to adjust ; 
the safe, present state. Actually, his 
goal should be adjustment to an 
ever-changing world. Society is in 
so swift a flux that only a man who 
deeply knows himself can decide 


which of the changing ideas he will 
accept as part of what he believes 
and feels and is, whicH ideas he will 
rqect. 

It is not that I deny the gre- 
gariousness of man, or belittle our 
pleasures in each other’s company. 
But in company the measure of a 
man’s worth is how much he can 
give to a group. He who brings 
special excitement to the otherwise 
tedious round of conventional activ¬ 
ities is the sought-after guest, the 
desired friend. And that person, 
always, is one who has studied and 
learned enough of himself to be 
more than a carbon copy of others. 

The ideal surroundings for the 
study of oneself is some untouched 
place out of doors, which, in spite 
of man’s exploitation of nature, still 
offers relatively secluded spots for 
meditation. But solitude can be 
created in the mind wherever a per¬ 
son can spend time alone. With a 
litde practice even a man in a crowd 
can be alone. 

It is the ever-lessening desire for 
solitude that worries me. If we could 
recover both the appetite for being 
alone and its fruitful product, self 
awareness, we would again produce 
dreaming doers. We ne^ such, 
people as never before: thinkers, 
who can face the titanic problems 
peculiar to our time. 





Sound Effects 

LOVE the sound of a lawn mower,” actress Helen Hayes once said. 
“It means something is being done and I’m not doing it.” —d. l.. 
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Millions have found something in this immortal 
poetry that gives meaning to their lives; today it hinds 
together worshippers of different faiths 


The Psalms; 



Hymnbook 
of Humanity 


By James Daniel 


Condensed, from Christianity Today. 
Illustration: Detail from fifteentk-rentury ltdian 
Psalter, Harvard College Library. 
Department of Printing and Graphic Arts 


I N today’s ecumenical age, when 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews 
are taking tentative steps to¬ 
wards greater understanding, we 
are turning with renewed devotion 
to the superb hymns o£ adoration, 
confession and supplication which 
for 3,000 years have shaped the pub¬ 
lic prayers and private meditations 
of mankind. These are contained in 
the Book of Psalms, the world’s 
best-loved poems, where millions of 
people find a message that gives 
meaning to life. 

The Psalms may be found in any 
Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox or Jewish Bible. They arc 
quoted in the milestone ceremonies 
of life, from baptism, confirmation 
- and bar mitzvah to marriage and 
the last rites. There is hardly any¬ 
body who does not know one or 
more of them by heart. 

Critic Mark Van Doren, in ana¬ 
lysing the universal appeal of the 
Psalms, has said that ‘’like any great 
poems, they are more about the 
reader than the writer. They sing 
for any soul that is completely 
serious, whether religion be pre»6Bt 
or not.” To Van Doren they are the 
“supreme lyric poems of our world. 
This is the verdict of civilization.” 

The Psalms werb originally in¬ 
tended to- be sung. The word psalm 
comes from a Greek verb meaning 
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“to twitch,” as in plucking a string¬ 
ed instrument. Although other in¬ 
struments were used, the Psalms* 
ancient accompaniment was prob¬ 
ably something like the Irish harp. 

The early Christians banded to¬ 
gether in communities so that they 
could sing Psalms according to the 
Psalms’ own rule: “Seven times a 
day do .1 praise thee.” Following the 
example o£ Jesus, who quoted the 
Psalms throughout His ministry, 
Christians made the Psalms their 
way of expressing joy in their good 
news. “Is any among you afflicted? 
Let him pmy,” advises St. James’s 
epistle. “Is any merry ? Let him sing 
Psalms.” It was the Christians’ sing¬ 
ing of Psalms that alerted the 
Roman world to the revolutionary 
new force in its midst. Wonder 
deepened to awe when the martyrs 
went to the lions joyously singing 
Psalms. Later, as Roman civiliza¬ 
tion crumbled and the barbarians 
moved in, art, culture and learning 
survived in cloisters attached to ab¬ 
beys built as shrines for the Psalter. 

At the time of the Reformation, 
reformers from Martin Luther to 
John Knox, Oliver Cromwell and 
John Wesley drew strength from the 
Psalms. John Calvin said of the 
Psalms: “There is no movement of 
file spirit which is not reflected here 
as in a mirror. All the sorrows, trou¬ 
bles, fears, doubts, hopes, pain, per¬ 
plexities, stormy outbursts by which 
the hearts of men are tossed have 
been depicted here to the very life.” 

The Bible attributes authorship of 
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73 of its 150 Psalms to David, the 
shepherd boy, warrior, poet and 
king who established the Judean 
dynasty at Jerusalem around 1000 
B.c. But from the existence of other 
Psalm-like passages in the earliest 
Old Testament chronicles, it has 
been thought that the tradition of 
Psalm-composing predates David. 

Confirmation of this comes now 
from Ros Shamra in Syria, where 
archaeologists have unearthed the 
ruins of the lost city of Ugarit, a 
Bronze Age centre of commerce (mi 
the caravan route between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia. In one room of 
a temple of a local deity were clay 
tablets covered with cuneiform char¬ 
acters. When the markings were 
decoded, they turned out to be frag¬ 
ments of poetry similar in style and 
language to some of the Psalms, the 
first non-Biblical poetry antedating 
the Psalms to be discovered. More 
remarkable were some 80 direct 
parallels, ranging from the “cup 
that runneth over” to the “hart that 
panteth after the water brooks.” The 
language of these Ugaritic writings 
is closely related to Hebrew. 

Religiously as well as ethically, 
the Ugaritic texts cannot be com¬ 
pared with the Psalms. They are 
filled with the gross and often crud 
demigods of antiquity. But the faa 
that the Psalms have marked similar¬ 
ities to these ancient poems indicates 
that in the Psalms man confronts 
his ancestors at the beginning of his 
upward reach towards God. 

Part of the Psalms’ pow^r to 
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move people comes from their sim¬ 
plicity. They use short, concrete 
words; familiar, everyday images— 
sheep and shepherds, the beasts of 
the held, fowls of the air, night and 
day, mountains, valleys, thunder 
and rain, the proud and the op¬ 
pressed. When the Psalm singer says 
that he thirsts for God as parched 
earth thirsts for rain, his meaning 
is clear to everyone. 

But the chief appeal of the Psalms 
lies in their themes—life and death, 
good and evil, justice and mercy— 
,all contained in one overriding 
theme, the marvellous ways of God 
with man. 

The God of the Psalms combines 
the deep insight of philosophy and 
theolog}' with what the simplest 
person instinctively feels to be true. 
He is the personal God of every 
' individual. His love surpasses hu¬ 
man love, even the purest: “When 
my father and my mother forsake 
me, then the Lord will take me up.” 
He is the source and author of 
hope: “The Lord is my light and 
my salvation; whom shall I fear.'’” 

Sir Julian Huxley has said that the 
Psalms contain a theological state¬ 
ment of an astounding scientific 
^xuth: the biological uniqueness of 
man. Surveying the starry sky, a 
particularly awesome sight over the 
Middle Eastern desert, the Psalmist 
exclaims: 

• 

When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers. 

The moon and me stars, which 
thou hast ordained; 


What is man, that thou art mind¬ 
ful of him? 

But back comes the answer: 

For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, 

And hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. 

Thou madest him to have domin¬ 
ion over the works of thy hands; 

Thou hast put all things under his 
feet. 

The Psalms reveal a positive code 
of morality. The good man loves the 
law of God’s truth “and in his law 
doth he meditate.” Loving the law, 
he will deal justly with others, keep 
his word even when inconvenient, 
befriend the poor and bridle his 
tongue. For him, death will hold no 
terrors: “Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days 
of my life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord for ever.” 

Familiar to us all are the times 
when “my cup runneth over”; but 
we also recognize ourselves in the 
Psalmist who contemplates his sor¬ 
rows, sickness and sins, and “waters 
my couch with my tears.” When his 
agony becomes unbearable, he utters 
a plea for help and forgiveness: 
“Out of the depths I have cried unto 
thee, O Lord. Lord, hear my voice. 
If thou shouldst mark iniquities, 
who shall stand 

Although the Psalms have never 
ceased to work their magic, either 
for the individual or in the liturgies 
of religion, there is today an 
awakening interest in them. New 
Psalm commentaries are appearing; 
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in some new hymnals and service 
books the Psalms are being restored 
for congregational singing.* Last 
year Leonard Bernstein conducted 
the Erst performance of his oratorio 
based on Psalms io8, loo, 23,131,2 
and 133. Sung in Hebrew, it was 
commissioned for Chichester Cathe¬ 
dral. 

How long will it be before people 
of different religions recite the 
Psalms together as they now recite 
them separately ? It is partly a ques¬ 
tion of how rapid is agreement on 
a common translation. In English- 
speaking countries, most transla¬ 
tions used by Protestants, Catholics 

* The recently published Revised Psalter, 
commended by tlie Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York for general use, contains not only the 
hrst textual changes for centuries, but also a 
pointing for Anglican chants to encourage con¬ 
gregations to take a more active part in services. 


and Jews arc in more or less the 
same Elizabethan • idiom. They 
differ chiefly in the questiem of 
which.translation of a particular line 
is most felicitous. 

Says Cardinal Cushing of Boston, 
*^One may perhaps envision a time 
when all Christians and Jews may 
accept a common Psalter. How ex¬ 
cellent it would be if the Psalms 
could further unite all of us in some 
form of public recognition of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition.” 

To Dr. Joseph Hertz, Chief Rabbi 
of England, the Psalms “translate 
into simple speech the spiritual 
passion or rhe scholar and give utter¬ 
ance, with the beauty born of truth, 
to the humble longing and petition 
of the unlettered peasant. They are 
the hymnbook of humanity.” 


Revised Version 

Jlr IS SAD news that some of the more picturesque passages of Miles 
Coverdalc’s translations of the Psalms are no longer to be sung in Anglican 
churches. For decades people have been enjoying themselves smiting “the 
jaw bones of the lions,” scattering the proud, dropping a few hot coals 
judiciously here and there, and, on very special occasions, consuming the 
ungodly with singularly hot thunderbolts. 

Doubtless this imjxirtant religious reform is necessary. However, human 
nature being what it is, it is- reasonable to assume that in the midst of a 
long service, complete with sleepy choir, platitudinous sermon and naive 
weekly notices, there will be those lost sinners and philistines who will 
Mong for such a verse as this to liven up the proceedings : 

"So the Lord awaited as one out of sleep, and li\e a giant refreshed with 
wine, 

"He smote his enemies in the hinder pants, and put them to a p^petual 
shame." t 

This verse could, at least, be left in for the choir boys. It is one of the 
very few they really understand and enjoy! • Psalm 78; verses 6S-«6 

—Michael Dyer in a letter to the Sydnty Morning Heral^ 
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How to 
Spin a 

Fishing Yarn 

Ad <ffl~-purJ)osr aneahtfe la 
he used throuidfaiU ihe seasan 





By Charles Morton 


ERTAIN SIMPLE fulcS gOVCm all 
fishing stories. The narrator 
hooks a fish and (a) catches 
it, or (b) loses it. The only variables 
arc the species of fish—hence its size 
and habitat—^and the kind of tackle 
used in his wisdom (or folly) by the 
narrator. Much time-consunGiing 
thought will be saved, therefore, if 
writers merely fill in a few blanks 
as the facts warrant. 

The story must begin with a mod¬ 
est statement of the author’s creden¬ 
tials: “Fve fished for mighty 

. off .. and the 

fierce . along the. 

coast. I’ve seen a maddened 

..swamp a boat off 

.But for sneer power' 

and gamencss Tvc seen nothing 


that can equal, pound for pound, 
a.” 

That’s a perfecdy workable open¬ 
ing, even when applied to some 
notoriously inert species.. The narra¬ 
tor uses the same fill-in for a rock- 
cod, which behaves much like a boot 
full of water, asJhe would for a 50-lb. 
muskellunge. 

The narrator then introduces his 
boatman, always a terse, monosyl¬ 
labic man; this saves the writing 
of much improbable dialogue. The 
narrator assumes at this point j^^e 
disarming role of chump and leaves 
the high strategy to the expert 
(“We never did fold out Joe’s sur¬ 
name, but he taught us all there was 
to know about..s.**) 

And so to that mysterious locality. 


Condemtd from The AUantie Monthly. Tfue materM origindiy oppeared 
in "4 SUfht Sente of Outmgd’ 
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known only to Joe, where the narra¬ 
tor will have a chance to pit his 
cunning against the great-grand¬ 
father of all.s. This 

destination always disappoints the 
narrator: “It looked luce the last 
place in the world to try for 

.s. But Joe merely 

grunted. ‘. here,’ he 

said. ‘Big ones.’ ” 

Joe of course is right. The 

author’s first lure, a.... 

(spinner, fly, minnow, or treble 
baited with a small shoat—it’s all 
the same), has hardly touched the 
water when down goes the rod, 
out screams the line! It is all the 
author can do to keep his footing 
against that first wild rush of 
the. 

The next two hours are crammed 
with action, while the author brings 

in one gigantic . after 

another, the biggest he has ever 
seen, one looking as if it would 

make at least.pounds on the 

scales. 

But hold on. Joe seems contemp¬ 
tuous. Bored stiff. “Big. 

still here,” Joe grunts, pointing at 
the water. 

Comes the final cast. Nothing. 

No.of any size seems 

interested. Suddenly, a few yards 
beyond the lure, the waters swirl. 

“Some vast invisible force was 
causing a submarine upheaval. 


Spellbound, 1 watched a great tail 
appear for an instant as the monster 
lazily rolled over and subnaerg^. I 
turned to Joe. ‘Don’t tell me that 

was a. ! They never 

get that big.’ But Joe only grunted.” 

The author’s tackle is far too light 

for a.of this size, out 

it’s too late now. So down goes that 
rod again. Out screams the line. 

Even with a.-pound drag, the 

.’s rush carries all oefore 

it. The leviathan hurls himself hir 
out of the water and comes down 
with ah echoing splash. The author 
vainly tries to reel in precious line. 

“My rod bent almost double. Pan- 
dcmoniuin reigned.” More leaps, 
lunges —a page or so of them. Then, 
“Suddenly my line went ominously 
slack. 1 began frantically reeling in. 

“ ‘.’s gone,’ Joe grunted.” 

Remains only the unbelievable 
circumstance of the line when the 
narrator finally winds it to the sur¬ 
face. Gut, wire, or j 4 -inch chain, 
its condition never varies: “Bitten 
clean through! Mute evidence that 

the.had met man’s 

challenge—and won! ” 

They prepare to leave. “But sud¬ 
denly the waters were convulsed 

again, as the mighty . 

broke the surface in all his majesty 
and, with a flnal derisive smack of 
his great tail, disappeared—still the 
monarch of.” 


r~ 
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c^ciENTisTs have discovered an antiworld where time runs backwards and 
everything as we know it is reversed. We’ve been calling it Monday 
morning. —Chmging Timn, The Kiptinger Mageatine 




















My Most 

Unforgettable Character 

By Thcmcas Collison 


I T IS A RARE privilege to know a 
great man. I knew one. His name 
was Eddie Allen, and he was a test 
pilot. His greatness lay in his vision 
of aviation’s future, and the work he 
did to make that vision a reality. 
Now that he is dead, his monument 
is his contribution to the fact that we 
can fly safely over continents and 
oceans; for each time we go into the 
skies we arc cradled in the work of 
Eddie Allen’s hands. 

I first met Eddie in the summer 
of 1925, when I was 18 years old. I 
had driven over 900 miles to Chey¬ 
enne, Wyoming, to visit my brother 
Hal, who was a pilot in the Moun¬ 
tain Division fk the U.S. Post 
Office’s airmail service. 

When I arrived, Hal was off on a 
flight but had left a note that read, 
“Go out to the field and meet Eddie 


Allen. He’s a pilot, too, and part of 
the future, and a kid like you should 
know him.’’ 

At the weed-choked field a man 
came out of the dispatcher’s hut, 
extended his hand and said, “Hi. 
You must be Hal’s brother. I’m 
Eddie Allen.’’. 

I stared at him, dumbfounded. 
The.pilots of the Mountain Division 
(the most dangerous leg in the 
North American transcontinental 
route) were the elite of the service 
and there was a swagger to their 
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walk and their talk and their dress. 
But this man didn’t fit the picture at 
all. He was short and slight, weigh¬ 
ing about nine stone. A ^ttened 
nose, broken in a plane crash, 
looked incongruous in a gentle and 
thoughtful face. He wore ordinary 
corduroy trousers and a heavy 
sweater. There was no swagger 
about him—he actually seemed a bit 
shy. 

We walked to my old car, and he 
began asking me questions about it. 
1 was particularly proud of the fuel 
system I had rigged up. Allen care¬ 
fully inspected everything, then pat¬ 
ted me on the shoulder and said, 
^*Very good. You’re not afraid to cut 
and try. That was the way the 
Wright brothers invented the aero¬ 
plane; when one thing didn’t work 
they cut a new pattern and tried 
again. That’s the heart of all re¬ 
search, of all knowledge.” 

He spent an hour talking with me 
—about fuel systems, engines and 
aerodynamics. Then it was time 
for him to take off. As he climbed 
into the cockpit I saw a small book 
sticking out of his hip pocket—it 
was a volume by Nietzsche, the Gerr 
man philosopher. Allen caught my 
surprised look and said, almost apol¬ 
ogetically, “When the air is smooth 
I wrap my leg round the stick and 
get a little reading done.” 

That summer Eddie Allen be¬ 
came my friend! It was my first ex¬ 
perience of adult friendship, and I 
round that with Eddie I could be 
serious; I could talk about the things 
68 


important to me without fear of 
seeming ridiculous. He gave me the 
courage to be mysdf, because he set 
the example. 

Search for Knowlei^e. Eddie’s 
mother and father had been medical 
missionades to Red Indians in the 
Oklahoma Territory, Theirs was a 
dedicated and selfless household, but 
there was always an eager search for 
knowledge and culture. No matter 
what the pressures of work, and in 
times of poverty, the evenings were 
spent reading aloud or playing on 
the old upright piano the music of 
Mozart, Schubert and Handel. 

While at’ the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Eddie designed 
and built a glider which he took to 
France and Germany to fly in inter¬ 
national competition. In Europe he 
haunted the great museums and 
concert halls. Once, speaking about 
a certain string quartet, he said, 
“They play really great music with¬ 
out watching public opinion or 
playing up to public taste.” 

That was the key to Eddie; in his 
own life he refused “to watch public 
opinion and play up to public taste.” 
He was a nonconformist, but not in 
any aggressive way. He just had to 
know the why of everything he did. 

While the Mountain Division 
boys flew daringly, their lives sweet¬ 
ened by risk, Eddie set for himself 
a ddiiberate progranune of research 
to learn what a plane could and 
could not do, and why. He purpose¬ 
ly went into stalls, spins, slips, to 
study the stresses on the plane knd 
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the aerodynamics of recovery. He 
took time off from flying for an en¬ 
gineering course at M.I.T. so that 
he might better evaluate his own re¬ 
search. He took a university course 
in psychology, in order to observe 
objectively his own role as oilot. 

For all his self-imposed hours of 
research, Eddie never neglected his 
friends. And if a person was in 
trouble, Eddie was the first to offer 
help. A schoolteacher’s younger 
sister developed severe rheumatism, 
and her only relief came from hot 
baths full of pine cones. All one 
summer Eddie used his days off to 
drive the teacher and the child to the 
mountains, where he filled a tub 
with water and pine cones and built 
a fire under it. While the chfld 
bathed, he designed aeroplane wings 
in his notebook. 

Cut and Try. In 1926 the U.S. 
Post Office Department began dis¬ 
mantling its own mail-flying opera¬ 
tion, and awarding airmail route 
contracts to private operators. This 
brought a great surge of flight re¬ 
search as companies began to build 
specific planes for specific jobs. By 
1929, Eddie Allen, with his back¬ 
ground of flying and engineering, 
was one of America’s top consulting 
test pilots. 

Many test pilots of that day were 
brute-force men: they would some¬ 
times fly a precious experimental 
plane beyond their power to control 
it, then bale out, losing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and man-hours 
in an instant. When Eddie tested a 


plane he always brought it back, 
and with a detailed analysis. He was 
there not to murder the plane, but to 
measure its performance with every 
instrument he could install. 

As his fame and authority grew, 
he demanded that his work ^gin 
with design, long before the mst 
rivet was driven. He insisted on 
wind-tunnel work to pre-test every 
aerodynamic feature of each new 
plane design. 

“Cut and try!’’ was his constant 
battle cry and slowly he convinced 
the industry. He test^ the first heli¬ 
copters flown in the United States, 
as well as early flying boats and 
other heavy planes for Boeing, 
Curtiss-Wright and Lockheed. For 
Douglas he helped to design the 
DC-i, the DC-2 and the DO3, 
which greatly advanced commercial 
air transport in the 1930’$. Eddie’s 
flight-procedure manual for the 
crews of the DC-3’s was- the first of 
its kind in the industry and a model 
for all other manuals that were to 
follow. 

The shape of his thought and 
method was so clearly silhouetted in 
the American skies that when, in 
1940, the U.S. Institute of the Aero¬ 
nautical Sciences made its first 
annual “Chanute Award” for ouJt- 
standing scientific contrilnition to 
aviation, it went to Edmund Allen. 

After university I went to work 
in the aviation field as a technical 
writer, and I saw a good deal of 
Eddie. I observ ed that his develop¬ 
ing fame and authority made no 
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difference in the man; he continued 
as unassuming and considerate as he 
had been that first summer in Chey- 
enne. And always he pursued ms 
own way, a unique blend of philoso' 
pher and engineer. 

Deaiifiiiiig the Impossible. As 
the Second World War approached, 
there was a crisis in aviation and, 
fortunately, a man to meet that crisis 
—Eddie Allen. His whole life sud¬ 
denly seemed, in retrospect, a pre¬ 
paration for this moment. Aircraft 
were to play an enormous part in 
the war under conditions never be¬ 
fore faced. Potential enemy targets 
were thousands of miles away, and 
the Allies needed a bomber that 
could reach them. 

The best candidate for the job was 
a four-engine bomber developed by 
Boeing in 1934. Eddie was called 
back to Boeing, given the title of 
(hrector of aer^ynamics and flight 
research, and told to take the old 
B-17 and give her 10,000 feet more 
ceiling and an added 15 tons of 
armament and accessories. 

“Impossible! ” was the first cry of 
Eddie’s colleagues. 

Eddie didn’t agree. He said, 
“Let’s cut and try.” With Eddie’s 
help, the B-17 became the fightingest 
four-engine bomber in military his¬ 
tory. Eddie used broader-bladed 
propellers which took better “bite” 
in the thin air at 35,000 feet. He in¬ 
creased the load by changing the 
centre of gravity. He improved the 
engine power by finding a better 
way to install turbo-superchargers 
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(high-altitude lungs). Then he said 
to his staff, “Rmiember, it is not 
enough that these planes fight the 
enemy; they must endure, they must 
bring their crews home!” To this 
end, he and his men laboured to 
make a plane that would fly with 
many of its controls shot away. 

The improved B-17 Flying For¬ 
tress, the plane many men said could 
not be built, was built, and it soon 
darkened the skies of Europe. And 
it brought many an airman home 
“on a wing and a prayer.” 

New Job. One day in 1942 1 was 
in Seattle, and Eddie invited me to 
attend one of his staff meetings. 

It turned out to be a very special 
masting, for Eddie revealed for the 
first time a new job the company 
had given him. There were about 
30 young men present, all dressed 
in dark suits and looking more like 
students than what they were—the 
greatest pilot and aviation research 
staff ever assembled. 

Eddie sat on top of a desk in front 
of them and reviewed the B-17 pro¬ 
gramme. Then he said, quite matter- 
of-factly, “For the Pacific war, the 
U.S. Air Force is calling for a new 
bomber, a super-fortress. It must 
have a third more speed, twice the 
range, and carry double the bomb 
load.” 

A stir immediately went throi^h 
the voom, as though he were voicing 
a goal that was utterly unattainable. 
And yet 1 could sense an almost 
physical bracing by these young 
men, a mental mggmg in, not bnly 
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because they knew that victory in 
the Pacific mi&^t well depend upon 
their success, but also b^use this 
mild-mannered iitde man had asked 
them to do it. 

In the hectic months that fol¬ 
lowed, Eddie worked almost round 
the clock, turning out a mountain of 
memos, flight reports and directives 
about the aerodynamics of the new 
super-fortress—the B-29. Through¬ 
out 1942, the plane was put together 
piece by piece, tested by Eddie and 
his staff, revised, redesigned, tested 
again. “Cut and try” l^came the 
watchword of the entire Allen staff. 

And slowly the plane began to 
meet the specifications—all except 
the engines. They could not be 
cooled, and time after time they 
caught fire during the test flights. 

Eddie could have stayed on the 
ground and evaluated the reports of 
his other pilots, but that was not his 
way. Nearly always he was in the 
pilot’s seat when the monster took 
off for tests. He was determined to 
make the B-29 plane he knew 
it could be. He was equally deter¬ 
mined that no soldier or airman 
would needlessly lose his life when 
that plane reached the battle front. 

* “Am Coming In.” On Feb¬ 
ruary 18,1943, he scheduled another 
test for the B-29. ^'hc day began with 
an overcast sky, but, as the morning 
wore on, visibility increased to five 
miles and the cloud ceiling was 
10,000 feet. Eddie and his colleagues 
entered the plane, ran up the 
engines, roared down the runway 


and climbed into the low, shifting 
clouds. It was II minutes past noon. 

Five minutes later the Seattle con¬ 
trol tower heard these words from 
the plane: “Fire in No. i engine.. 
Coming in. Think we havc.it under 
control.” 

Then there was silence for an eter¬ 
nity. of five minutes. The plane 
sjpoke again: “Twenty-four hun¬ 
dred* feet, descending. Request im¬ 
mediate clearance for landing. No. i 
engine on fire. Propeller feathered. 
Order crash equipment to stand 
by.” 

The tower replied, “Roger, 
Cleared to land. Runway 13.” 

The plane sliced over Seattle’s 
business district at 1,200 feet. Smoke 
poured from No. 1 engine and bits 
of burning metal began to fall off. 

The plane spoke to the tower: 
“Have fire equipment ready. Am 
coming in with wing on fire.” 

Flying south for Boeing Field, 
steadily losing altitude,- the plane 
was burning furiously. Pieces of 
the de-icer system were falling, the 
landing gear was twisted in heated 
agony. Fuel rushed to the leading 
edge of the wing and exploded 
there. Flames were flashing into the 
cockpit. But the two pilots remained 
fiercely at their posts, holding the 
plane in level attitude. 

With seconds to live, Eddie Allen 
and co-pilot Robert Dansfield pulled 
back on the controls, in an attempt 
to clear roof level. But the left wing- 
tip smashed into a building, spin¬ 
ning the giant flaming plane in a 
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slow and sickening arc. A scries of eventually brought the B-29 to suc- 
cxplosions echoed through the dis- cess. And the 1^29 brought victory 
tant hills. in the Pacific, 

I was in the Boeing factory at the The debt to Eddie did not end 
time, unaware of me developing with the war, for every airliner now, 
tragedy until there came that awful flying was incubated from those 
cannonade. It was followed by a mo- wartime bombers. Whenever I take 
ment of stunned silence; then office a flight, jet-propelled and silken- 
doors banged open and feet began smooth," I seem to see his face before 
to run, hundreds of pairs of feet. But me. He watches as I setdc mySclf 
not mine. I could not move. I in the deeply upholstered scat, as I 
knew with a terrible certainty that 1 am swept aloft to be catapulted 
had just heard the death of my through the skies at 570 miles an 
friend. hour. 

Eddie Allen’s work did not stop Then he gives me a bemused 
with his death. He had established smile as if to say, “Isn’t it surprising 
criteria for heavy plane stability, what you can accomplish if you’re 
control and flight procedures, that only willing to cut and try.^’* 



Confusing the Issue 

A WOMAN driver passed her test at the sixth attempt. The poor girl, after 
months of trying, had been reduced to an acute sense of failure when, to 
her amazement, after what she thought was a particularly bungling 
attempt, the examiner passed her, saying, “O.K., miss, it’s all yours.’’ 

The next day, on the very first occasion when she took her car out alone, 
a student tried to thumb a lift from her when she stopped, rather miracu¬ 
lously, at the traffic lights. She wound down her window and, in her long- 
induced state of motoring agitation, said, “I’m terribly sorry, but I don’t 
drive.’’ • — c. N. s. 

At my favourite snack bar 1 ordered a bowl of spaghetti. The new 
waitress wrote down the order and returned with a bowl of vegetable 
soup. “I think you’ve made a mistake,’’ j said. “I ordered spaghetti.’’ 

She looked a bit flustered, but then said, “Don’t worry. I can take care 
of that without any trouble.’’ Picking up Rer order pad, she crossed out the 
word “spaghetti” and wrote “vegetable soup.” With the error taken care, 
of, she gave me a satisfied smile and turned to her next customer. I gave 
up and ate the soup. —H. a. b. 
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. FBI agents are fighting a desperate and thankless 
battle behind the scenes of Americans racial unrest 

Secret War Against 

By John Barron 

T he U.S. Federal Bureau of Americans for Democratic Action. 
Investigation is “following Such has been the litany of abuse 
the path of appeasement*" of heaped upon the FBI. The truth is, 
segregationists, said Negro leader however, that nearly 2,000 FBI 
Martin Luther King. agents arc today risking their lives 

“For Negroes, the FBI has be- to defend the legitimate cause of 
come part of the oppression of the civil rights against terror, subver- 
South,** said a student civil-rights sion and anarchy. At this very mo- 
organization. ment they are des^rately engaged 

“Little or nothing is done to hunt in a deadly, secret war against the 
down and prosecute the bombers, Ku Klux Klan—^the secret society 
the burners and the killers,** said that advocates maintenance of white 
Joseph Rauh, vice-chairman of supremacy by violent means. The 


the Ku Klux Klan 
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Counter-intelligence. The most 
important tactic of all is infiltration 
of Klans and communist cells with 
informants—patriotic men who risk 
death to forewarn of subversion and 
violence, who identify terrorists and 
gather evidence against them. 

One Sunday morning an agent 
invited a- young farmer for a drive. 
In the car he handed the farmer 
some photographs—^bloated bodies 
of two teenagers, a man almost 
decapitated by a shotgun blast. 

Later he stopped at what had been 
a farmhouse until set on fire a few 
hours earlier. In the one remaining 
room, a frightened Negro woman 
was trying to feed a squalling baby 
and two small children while her 
husband searched the rums for the 
few belongings not charred beyond 
use. 

“The Klan were here last night,” 
the agent said. “I need to talk to 
these people a few minutes more. 
Look around.” 

As they drove away, the agent 
asked, “Wouldn’t you like to help 
us put a stop to this.?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Have you ever thought about 
joining the Klan ?” the agent asked. 

In the next days, the farmer was 
taught how to apply for Klan mem¬ 
bership, how to survive screening by 
the “Klan Bureau of Investigation,” 
how to bchave'at meetings, how to 
communicate secretly with the FBI, 
and what to do in emergencies. Ever 
since, he has been a courageous and 


valuable source. Today, because of 
the FBI, every Klan group is in¬ 
filtrated with such loyal Americans. 

All four of the foregoing tactics 
had to be used in the infamous civil- 
rights case which began when two 
shotgun blasts struck a car travelling 
through Georgia in pre-dawn darkr 
ness. The driver, Lieutenant-Colonel* 
Lemuel Penn, a Negro educator and 
army reserve officer, slumped over 
dead. 

FBI Director. J. Edgar Hoover 
was aboard a plane when the report 
of the murder was radioed to him. 
“If they get away with this, they’ll 
think they can get away with any¬ 
thing,” Hoover said to an assistant. 
“Ask Atlanta how many extra 
agents they need. I want them all to 
report there today.” 

By nightfall, 78 agents were at 
the murder scene and combing the 
countryside. At local FBI headquar¬ 
ters, analysts pored over 1,214 confi¬ 
dential dossiers. Working round 
the clock, they compiled a list of 14 
Klansmen considered most likdy to. 
commit such wanton murder. Then, 
with the help of informants and co¬ 
operating local authorities, they ^ 
checked where each of the 14 had 
been when Penn was shot. When* 
the whereabouts of three could not 
be established, agents started visiting 
them, asking questions, each time 
making it clearer that the FBI kn^ 
their alibis to be lies. 

Less than a month later, one of 
the Klansmen talked. He signed a 
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SECKET WAR AGAINST THE KU KUJX KLAN 


detailed confession revealing how 
he had driven the car from which 
the other two suspects had hred the 
fatal blasts. Hours later, a fourth 
Klansman signed a statoncnt saying 
that these same two suspects told 
him they Had killed Penn. 

The FBI could scarcely be blamed 
for the tragic aftermath. At the re¬ 
sulting tri^, the Klansmen repudi¬ 
ated their statements. The jurors 
returned a verdict of not guilty, then 
some shook hands with elated 
Klansmen. The Klan’s Imperial 
Wizard James Venable chortled, 
“You’ll never be able to convict a 
white man that kills a nigger what 
encroaches on the Southern way of 
life.” 

The FBI has handled 14,000 civil- 
rights cases in the last four years, 
more than a third them outside 
the South. In just one case, the 
murder of three civil-rights workers 
near Philadelphia, Mississippi, it 
spent 768,000 dollars (about Rs. 58 
lakhs) and more than 175,000 man¬ 
hours before arresting 19 suspects as 
conspirators in the plot. And, at the 
same time, agents have quiedy 
passed on intdligencc which has 


enabled loyal civil-rights leaders to 
diwart communist attempts to sub¬ 
vert their organizations, 

^ Through their thousands of in¬ 
vestigations, agents have identified 
the people responsible for virtually 
every major racial crime—even 
though it may be a long time before 
the guilty pay. For instance, they 
have put the finger on those respon¬ 
sible for the bomb outrage at a 
Negro church in Birmingham, 
Alabama, two years ago in which 
four small girls were killed. Hoover 
ordered them to keep building this 
case until it is so strong that no jury 
in the land could refuse to convict. 
Thus, ever since, wherever the 
killers have gone, agents have haun¬ 
ted them, watching for chances to 
add more evidence against them. 

Yet there is no end to the abuse 
being heaped on the agents who 
fight daily in the front lines of the 
sinister and shadowy civil-rights 
war. Hoover is philosophical about 
this. Recently he said to a group of 
his men, “If we do our job right and 
impartially, the extremists on both 
sides are going to scream at us. In 
fact, the louder they scream, maybe 
the better we’re doing the job.” 


fP'hen in Rotne 

One young man, when asked* if he had fun on his holiday in h^dy, 
replied, “Not at first, but you know that old saying, ‘When in Rome, do 
as the Romans do’? Well that put new life into my holiday. I spent most 
of iny time pinching women tourists.” —Bruce Bang 
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Could You 

Have Loved as Much? 


How a womans 
devotion to her husband 
triumphed over 
the hardest test of all 

By Bob Considine 


T he story begins early in 1950 
in the Taylors’ small apart¬ 
ment in Waltham, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Edith Taylor was sure that 
she was “the luckiest woman in the 
neighbourhood.” She and Karl had 
been married 23 years, and her heart 
still missed a beat when he walked 
into the room. As for Karl, he gave 
every appearance of a man in love 
with his wife. If his job as govern¬ 
ment-warehouse worker to^ him 
out of town, he would write to 
Edith each night and send small 
gifts from every place he visited. 

In February 1950, Karl was sent 
to Okinawa for a few months to 
work in a nctv government ware¬ 
house. It was a long time to be 
away, and so far I This time no little 
gifts came. Edith understood. He 
was saving his money for the house 
they had long dreamed of owning 
—one day. 

The lonely months dragged on. 
Each time Edith expected Karl 
home he’d write that he must stay 
“another three weeks.” “Another 
month.” “just two months longer.” 
Fle’d been gone a year now, and his 
letters were coming, less and less 
often. No gifts sh<? understood. But 
a few pennies for a postage-stamp? 
Then, after weeks of silence, came 
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a letter; “Dear Edith. I wish there 
were a kinder way to tell you that 
we are no longer married .. 

Edith walked to the sofa and sat 
down. He had written to Mexico for 
a mail-order divorce. He had mar¬ 
ried Aiko, a Japanese maid-servant. 
She was 19. Edith was 48. 

Now, if I were making up this 
story, the rejected wife would fight 
that quick paper-divorce. She would 
hate her husband and the woman. 
She would want vengeance for her 
own shattered life. But I am describ¬ 
ing here simply what did happen. 
Edith Taylor did not hate Karl. 
Perhaps she had loved him so long 
that she was unable to stop. 

She could picture the situation. A 
lonely man. Constant closeness. But 
even so Karl had not done the easy, 
shameful thing. He had chosen 
divorce, rather than taking adyan- 
tage of a young servant girl. The 
only thing Edim could not believe 
was that he had stopped loving her. 
Some day, somehow, Karl would 
come home. 

Edith now built her life around 
this thought. She wrote to Karl, 
asking him to keep her in touch 
with his life. In time he wrote that 
he and Aiko were expecting a baby. 
Maria was born in 1951; then, in 
1953, Helen. Edith .sent gifts to the 
little girls. She still wrote to Karl 
and he wrote back: Helen had a 
tooth, Aiko’s English was improv¬ 
ing, Karl had lost weight. 

And then the terrible letter. Karl 
was dying of lung cancer. . His last 


letters were filled with fear. Not for 
himself, but for Aiko and his two 
little girls. He had been saving to 
send them to school in America, but 
his hospital bills were taking every¬ 
thing. What would become of 
them.'* 

Then Edith knew that her last 
gift to Karl could be peace of mind.' 
She wrote that, if Aiko was willing, 
she would take Maria and Helen 
and bring them up in Waltham. 

For many months after Karl’s 
death, Aiko would not let the chil¬ 
dren go. They were all she had ever 
known. Yet what could she offer 
them except a life of poverty, servi¬ 
tude and despair? In November 
1956, she sent them to her "Dear 
Aunt Edith.” 

Edith had known it would be 
hard at 54 to be mother to a three- 
year-old and a fivc-ycar-old. She 
hadn’t realized that, in the time 
since Karl’s death, they would for¬ 
get the little English they knew. But 
Maria and Helen learned fast. The 
fear left their e^es; their faces grew 
plump. And Edith, for the first time 
in six years, was hurrying home 
from work. Even getting meals was 
fun again I 

Sadder were the times when let¬ 
ters came from Aiko. "Aunt. Tell 
me now what they do. If Maria or 
Helen cry or not.” In the broken 
Epglish, Edith read the loneliness, 
and she knew what loneliness was. 
She knew that she must bring- the 
girls’ mother here, too. , 

She had made the decision, but 
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Aiko was still a Japanese citizen, 
and the immigration quota had a 
waiting list many years long. It was 
then that Edith Taylor wrote to me, 
asking if 1 could help. I described 
the situation in ray newspaper 
column. Others did more. Petitions 
were started, and, in August 1957, 
Aiko Taylor was permitted to enter 
the United States. 

As the plane came in at New 
York’s International Airport, Edith 
had a moment of fear. What if she 
should hate this woman who had 
taken Karl away from her? The last 
person off the plane was a girl so 
thin and small that Edith thought at 
first it was a child. She stood there, 
clutching the railing, and Edith 
knew that, if she had been afraid, 
Aiko was near panic. 

She called Aiko^s name, and the 
girl rushed down the steps and into 


Edith’s arms. As they l^d each 
other, Edith had an extraordinary 
thought. “I prayed for Karl to come 
back. Now he has~in his two litdc 
daughters and in this gende girl he 
loved. Help me, God, to love her 
too.” 

Postiscript: Today, seven years after 
their story first appeared in Guide- 
posts, Edith and Aiko Taylor and 
the two growing girls live together 
in the apartment in Waltham. 
“Aunt Edith” is the proud “other 
mother” to Maria, who is doing 
well at school, and to Helen who 
is taking lessons at the Boston 
School or Ballet. Aiko now speaks 
fluent English and plans to visit her 
family in Japan this year. Edith 
writes; “Though God has taken one 
life I loved dearly, He has given me 
three others. I am so thankful,” ' 




Ready Responses 

Asked what he attributed his longevity to, an old-timer replied : “Cars. 
I never get in the way of them.” —T. P. 

From behind the Iron Curtain comes the story of the Hungarian who 
was asked what permanent characteristics of the Hungarian economy 
were. “Temporary difficulties,” he replied. —a, s. 

An elegantly-dressed man, when asked what he liked best outside of 
clothes, replied, “Women.” ^ —B. k. 

A newspaperman asked the head of a newly formed African country 
whether the government was pro-communist or anti-communist. “One 
group of my ministers and I arc pro<ommunist,” countered the premier. 
“The other group of ministers and I are anti-conununist.” — b. 
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Amazon V enture of 
an Animal Collector 

By Scott and Kathlsen Seegers 


How a dynamic young snake-hunter brought benefits 
to a remote river settlement and revolutionized 
an entire region 


N obody realized it at the time, 
but the revolution in Leticia, 
Colombia, started in 1953, 
on the day that 26-year-oid Mike 
Tsalickis stepped ashore. 

Before Mike landed, the remote 
little settlement 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon could have been any river 
village, clinging like fungus to its 
high spot on the bank, with the dark 
wall of the jungle close behind. 
TZherc was no post office, no com¬ 
mercial bank, no transport, except 
by riverboat. The only direct con- 
^ tacts with the Colombian capital of 
Bogota, 700 miles to the north, were 
by radio and military plane. The 
1,000 inhabitants livea on river 
traffic and smuggling, on the pay¬ 
roll of a small army post, and,by 
exporting crude rubber, chicle, alli¬ 
gator skins and tfopical fish. 

> Mike changed all this. He came to 


Leticia seeking wild animals for his 
zoo in Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
and for his growing animal-export 
business. He found the animals, all 
right, and within a few years he 
became one of the best-known wUd- 
animal dealers in the world. But at 
the same time, by dint of unquench¬ 
able enthusiasm and energy, by 
working, cajoling, conniving, bar¬ 
gaining and occasionally losing his 
temper, he has also raised the stan¬ 
dard of living of the entire region 
around Leticia and created a hope 
for the future that the area never 
knew before. 

Big “M.” Every river-dweller for 
hundreds of miles up and down 
from Leticia knows the wiry, quick- 
moving figure with the big nose and 
lop-sided grin. “Maique” (MY-kay) 
has helped most of them with 
money, employment, medical aid. 


Conderued from Amdricas 
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clc^u^—even toys for their chil¬ 
dren. Today he is welcomed in re¬ 
mote native outposts where no 
other outsider may enter. 

Accompa^ing him on a visit to 
a village of Ticunas across the near¬ 
by Brazilian border, we found it 
ravaged by an epidemic of whoop¬ 
ing-cough,. deadly to the natives. 
Wc walked among the thatched 
huts and saw children lying lisdess 
and feverish in their hammocks. 
Two young mothers sobbed sofdy as 
they held dying infants in their 
arms. 

Mike talked with the chief, whose 
infant son had died the week be¬ 
fore, and turned away abruptly. We 
piled into his airboat, a nbreglass 
saucer driven by an ear-shattering 
aeroplane engine, and roared up¬ 
stream to Leticia, where Mike 
jumped on his motorcycle and raced 
to the hospital. They had no serum, 
so he sent an urgent telegram to the 
U.S. Naval Mission in Bogota. 

Mike was withdrawn and preoc¬ 
cupied all the next day, but the fol¬ 
lowing morning he was one big 
grin. “They’re sending-the scrum 
today!” he exulted. “And a doctor 
with it.” 

He met the plane, hustled the doc¬ 
tor aboard the airboat and streaked 
off downriver, A few hours later, 
the pair returned, muddy, dishevel¬ 
led and relaxed. 

“One of the sick babies died,” 
Mike reported.* “But the other will 
pull through. The doctor inocu¬ 
lated every kid in the village to 
88 


check 
we*re 
here.” 

But for Mike’s determination in' 
anodber critical situation, Leticia’s 
new and beautifully quipped hos¬ 
pital might never have bc^ crari- 
pleted. It had Iwig been approved 
by Bogota, but the yearly appropria¬ 
tions for construction averaged an 
inadequate 15,000 pesos (just under 
Rs. 12,600). Rivalry for funds be¬ 
tween two local factions (one civil¬ 
ian, one military) was so bitter that 
the heads of the groups would not 
speak to each other. 

Mike met the warring hospital 
chiefs, sat between them, relayed 
the messages of each to the other. 
Afterwards he talked to them separ¬ 
ately, stressing the town’s desperate 
need. Weeks later, they grudgingly 
joined forces. “Start the hospital,^’ 
Mike urged. “Use all the money you 
have—^then scream for enough to 
Bnish it.” 

They started construction and ran 
out of money at once. They besieged 
Bogota with telegrams. When Mike 
went there on business, he visited 
the ministers of Public Health, 
Public Works and the Treasury, 
and the navy’s surgeon-generd. 
Some money came through. The 
hospital committee spent it, scream¬ 
ed louder, got a little more—^and 
eventually a special law provided 
endugh money to finish the 45-bed 
building, which opened in August 
1965. 

It is fitted with over Rs. 2 lakhs’ 

9% 


the epidemic. From now oh, 
going to keep serum on hand 
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worth of first-class hospital equip¬ 
ment, which Mike persuaded the 
U.S. Naval Mission in Bogota to 
supply from American aid. The 
Naval Mission also provided a train¬ 
ing course for members of the hos¬ 
pital staff, and the Army Mission 
installed a water storage and treat¬ 
ment sysfem. 

Today, whenever he is in Bogota, 
Mike makes the rounds of pharma¬ 
ceutical firms and comes back with 
big boxes of medicines for the hos¬ 
pital. When he cannot get medicines 
free, he buys them with his own 
money. 

He keeps some medicines at home, 
dispensing them after dinner to a 
procession of patients who bring 
doctors’ prescriptions with them. If 
a prescription calls for a drug that 
Mike hasn’t got, he prints a big “M” 
on the paper and sends the patient to 
the chemist. The pharmacist sup¬ 
plies the prescription and charges it 
to Mike’s personal account. 

Direct Action. While the hospital 
was being built, Leticia businessmen 
sent Mike and two local people to 
Bogota to persuade one of the banks 
to open a Leticia branch. When* the 
city bankers turned them down, 
Mike called on several government 
representatives. They were not in¬ 
terested either—and Mike was 
furious. “O.K., I’ll see if the Presi¬ 
dent will do anything,” he said. 
Through a friend, Mike got an 
interview with President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo the following day. 

Several politicians, now dripping 
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solicitude, attended the meeting. 
One launched into a high-powered 
oration about the deserving people 
of the Amazon area. Lleras endured 
the ornate prose for a few minutes, 
then cut the speaker off in mid- 
sentence. “Mike, how’s the tropical- 
fish business,?” he asked with a grin. • 

Mike had never seen Lleras be¬ 
fore, but he recovered quickly. “It 
would be a lot better if we could get 
a bank and a few other things,” he 
said. Lleras fired a string of know¬ 
ledgeable questions, then asked 
Mike to make a list of things that 
Leticia needed. 

When Mike finished, it included 
a road to the distant jungle town of 
Tarapaca, a new power plant, a 
floating jetty, a vocational training 
school, money to complete the hos¬ 
pital and a substantial annual appro¬ 
priation to run it. 

A few months later, a government 
delegation visited Leticia; and in 
i960, a Public Law authorized al¬ 
most the entire list. Moreover, a few 
weeks later the Bank of Colombia 
opened a Leticia branch. 

Mike used equally effective direct 
action to bring a commercial air ser¬ 
vice to Leticia soon after he arrived.* 
Knowing that he could ship his 
animals out only if there were a de¬ 
pendable plane service, Mike plead¬ 
ed with the heads of Colombian 
aiVlines in Bogota. No luck. “A 
place of Leticia’s size cannot gener¬ 
ate enough traffic to pay for one 
flight a month,” they saia. 

Lfndaunted, Mike paid Rs.'30,cx)o 
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AMAZON VENTURE OF AN ANIMAL COLLECTOR 


to a Florida-based freight line to 
make a trial Bight to Leticia. The 
route looked promising^ so the air¬ 
line began regular trips between 
Florida, Bogota and Leticia, carry¬ 
ing supplies in and bringing Mike’s 
animals out. 

With his “own” air service, 
• Mike’s promoter instincts burst into 
action. Leticia businessmen had 
always bought their merchandise 
from Peru or Brazil. Now Mike in¬ 
vited them to make introductory 
trips free to and from Bogota aboard 
the freight planes. In Bogota, he 
boosted Leticia’s investment oppor¬ 
tunities, and gave bogotano busi¬ 
nessmen free round-trips. Business 
in Leticia began to pick u}), and the 
town has not lacked an air service 
since. 

First -Citizen. Today Leticia’s 
5,000 people form the liveliest com¬ 
munity along the 1,100 miles of 
Amazon between Iquitos, Peru, and 
Manaus, Brazil. Two Colombian 
airlines run three flights a week to 
Bogot.a, carrying Mike’s animals, 
mail, passengers and cargo. The 
bank operates profitably, and a pre¬ 
viously abandoned hotel sometimes 
has more business than it can 
'handle. The new road penetrates 
nine miles into the jungle, and is 
already being lined with farms pro¬ 
ducing food and crops. The new 
electric-power station is being built, 
’and the telephone system will be 
trebled this year. • 

, Mike has also flourished. He has 
beconjc Leticia’s leading citizen, 


largest employer, general trouble¬ 
shooter and U.S. consular official. 
His main enterprise remains the 
tropical-fish and animal trade, which 
keeps nearly 400 hunters and fisher¬ 
men working the rivers and forests 
for 1,500 miles along the Amazon. 
He also owns a haulage firm, a brick 
factory, a tourist business; fie is 
building a 12-unit motel overlook¬ 
ing the river and remains half- 
owner of the Tarpon Zoo in Florida. 

Born the eldest of four children of 
Greek immigrants who met and 
married in Tarpon Springs, Mike 
had the instinct to take over an 
essential job even as a youngster. 
“When 1 first met him, he was an 
assistant in the grocery store where 
1 worked as cashier,” recalls Trudie 
Jerkins, his partner in the Tarpon 
Zoo. “He was a skinny little 14- 
year-old, but he was acting as scout¬ 
master to a group of boys some of 
whom were older than he was. 
Their usual scoutmaster "had been 
called up for military service, and 
Mike wasn’t going to let the troop 
fall apart.” 

All this time, Mike was going to 
school during the day, working in 
the shop after school and on Satur¬ 
days, going to Greek classes at 
night, and spending Sundays in the 
Everglades catching snakes which 
he sold to zoos, circuses and medical 
labs. Called up at 18, Mike was dis¬ 
charged in 1948, and,he and Trudie 
opened the Tarpon Zoo that year. 

Although Mike buys most of his 
animals from his hunters along the 
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Amazon these days, he still loves to 
pit his own.skill against the jungle 
creatures’ strength and cunning. 
Showing us how he catches an ana' 
conda, Mike tipped a recently cap¬ 
tured iS'foot snake out of a sack on 
to the bank of the river and studied 
it for a moment as it raised its shoe¬ 
box-size head, flicked its tongue, 
then glided towards the water. An 
instant later, Mike’s hands clamped 
around the snake’s neck, and the 
anaconda coiled around his body. 
The two lashed the water to muddy 
foam as they struggled in the shal¬ 
lows. It took Mike and three helpers 


main item; a big anaconda will 
fetch up to Rs. 3,000. 

At 39, Mike is a happy and ful¬ 
filled man. He goes to the United 
States two or three times a year, but 
after a few days he gets fidgety and 
wants to go back to Leticia. He has 
never taken a holiday and doesn’t 
want one. For, despite all that he 
has done, he continues to press for 
improvements. His present projects 
include a municipal zoo for Leticia 
and an international biological- 
research station on an island in the 
river where scientists can study trop¬ 
ical life under natural conditions. 



to bring the snake ashore. “Never 
let one of ’em get you in deep 
water,” Mike panted. “They’ll 
drown you every time.” 

Eighty-five .per cent of Mike’s 
business today is supplying monkeys 
to scientific laboratories and medical 
schools. Snakes for zoos arc another 
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As for himself: “I just want to stay 
in the animal business,” he says, 
“and help this region grow.” 

^That is what the local people 
want, too. “Mike is a perpetual- 
motion progress machine,” says 
Mayor Pedro Fernandes. “All of, 
Leticia wants him to prosper*” 


I AM ALWAYS 
ON TIME 

By Rube Goldberg 


T here is a little instrument 
that governs my every 
move, my every thought, 
my every purpose. The watch that 
IS strapped to my wrist never relaxes 
its leathery grip as it hurries me 
from place to place only to find that 
the other fellow is not there. 

Millions of watches arc worn by 
people all over the world; but no 
one seems to know the time but me. 
When 1 am invited out to dinner at 
7.30,1 enter my host’s house exactly 
at 7.30, much to the bewilderment 
of the manservant who has to open 
the door adjusting his own collar 
and tie. fie leaves me alone in a cold 
dark living-room, where I wait for 
an hour like a condemned criminal 
in solitary confinement. 

By the time the host and hostess 
make their appearance my suit has 
•become crumpled from slouching in 
every chair in the room. They leave 
me to my fate while they flutter 
about welcoming the other guests 
fresh and radiant in their contemp¬ 
tible tardiness. * 

The disease .of promptitis mani¬ 
fests itself very strongly at first 
* nighty at the theatre. I have been 


attending first nights for years and 
hundreds of times have read the 
legend, “Starts promptly at 8.40.” 
Still 1 have not learnt my lesson. 1 
received two tickets for a first night 
that promised to be the hit of the 
year. 1 tried to take things calmly. 
But once I started to dress, the 
hands of the little watch wrapped 
themselves round my neck and 
choked me until I screamed to my 
wife, “Come on, come on, come 
on! ” My pulse, temperature, blood 
pressure—they all registered 8.40. 

When we arrived, the theatte was 
as empty as an aldcrnfan’s hat. A 
young lady ushered us down the 
aisle and left us alone in a boundless 
wilderness of empty seats. 

1 memorized the names of the 
author, actors and business man¬ 
agement. I read and reread those 
little biographies at the back of the 
programme. 

At four minutes past nine, as the 
actors spoke their first lines, hordes 
of people swarmed down the aisles. 
I missed every word that was 
spoken during the first fifteen 
minutes of the show. 

I need a haircut and call up Paul. 


Condensed from Liberty 
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“Will it be convenient for you to 
take me at 4*30?” I ask. 

“Sure, Mecster Gumbug,” he an¬ 
swers. “E’s all right. I be waiting.” 

I arrive at 4.30 and find Paul just 
starting to lather a face that is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by rough. Paul 
bows pleasantly and says, “How do, 
Mecstfr Gumbug? Take scat. 1 be 
finished wit’ Meester McLufflin in 
few mineets.” 

By the time Paul says, “All right, 
Meester Gumbug,” the half hour I 
had allotted to my haircut has dis¬ 
solved into eternity and 1 flee the 
shop with my hair streaming in the 
wind like the mane of an Arabian 
horse. 

It would break my heart to dwell 
on the numberless hours I’ve spent 
sitting in overstufled chairs, staring 
at gold clocks, and waiting for 
young ladies to put on clothes that 
were so scanty they wouldn’t cover 
a peanut. 

While there is no one in my im¬ 
mediate field of acquaintance who 
has any regard for time, I feel there 
must be others somewhere who are 
afflicted by my mysterious malady. 


I call to you, fellow slaves in the 
galley of time. For us who are 
doomed to be on time for the rest of 
our lives there is a remedy. Why 
can’t a colony be establisheo where 
we can go into voluntary exile and 
enjoy our lives to the fullest extent 
of our promptness? Just give iis a 
cosy little island somewhere and in 
no lime at all we will establish a 
colony that will shame the rest of 
the world. 

Waiters will not be hanging 
about waiting for two people to get 
together for a luncheon date. Hus¬ 
bands will be home to dinner on 
time. The dentist will be ready 
when you arrive, the plumber will 
be there at nine o’clock when he 
says nine o’clock. Big business will 
not have to wait while directors loll 
at their clubs. 

So there will be plenty of time 
left to find out how to run govern¬ 
ments without dictators and in¬ 
cidentally to extend a little kindness 
to your fellow man. 

But in the meantime we prompt 
shower-uppers will just have to sit 
about and wait and wait and wait. 


A Matter of Opinion 

c='/merican historian Samuel Eliot Morison was talking about a little 
coastal village he knew in Maine. “It’s the place to get cut down to size,’’ 
he said, citing this conversation with a villager: “Saw your book on 
Columbus.” “How’d you like it?” “1 didn't read it. But my wife read it.” 
“How’d she like it?” “Didn’t say.” —y. 
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and break that CQUQH 





A persistent cough wears 
down your resistance, leaves 
the body weak and exposed to 
other infections. Waterbury’s 
Compound three-stage action 
is unique...relieves, re-builds 
and resists. Creosote and 
Guaiacol, its active ingredi¬ 
ents bring relief from coughs; 
the tonic properties stimulate 
appetite, replace lost energy 
and build body resistance to 
prevent chances of relapse. 

Take Walerbury's Compound 
Red Label for year round 
resistance. 
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Walerbury’s Compound contains 
Creosote and Guaiacol which act 
as respiratory antiseptics and 
expectorants — keep lungs clear, 
help to fight coughs, colds, asthma¬ 
tic and bronchial conditions and 
prevent re-infection. 


Watenbupy’s Compound 

builds resistance 
to Coughs, Colds, Bronchlar 
and Asthmatic conditions 

WARNER-HINDUSTAN LIMITED, BOMBAY 
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Freshen 

your mouth with the tingling taste of 

Macleans 



Macleans works 3 ways: 

1 TO CLEAN by removing food particles that cause tooth decay. 

2 TO WHITEN by removing that dull film and polishing your teeth. 

3 TO PROTECT your teeth and gums by Jieeping them healthy and strong. 


Macleans 


for whiter teeth 
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Shocks of Happiness 

... to shake awake the sagging spirit By George Kent 


F or eight months the girl lay down the snow-covered mountain 
in a Swiss tuberculosis sana- roads, with a stop for chocolate and 
torium making virtually no cakes, another for a gaze at an Al- 

progress. One day her father pine valley, then off again for an- 

arrivcd and, after a worried look at other 20 minutes, 
her, departed for a talk with the No miracle happened, but it is on 
doctor in charge. Half an hour later, record that from that moment re- 
a horse-drawn sleigh, jingle hells covery started. Less than a year 
and al), was at the door. The ^rl later, the girl was home, far along 
was bundled in blankets and carried the road to normal health. 

• out—and away they went, up and This is as good an example as 1 

Condtnud from Christian Herald 
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know of what may be called cure by 
the shock of happiness. The diction¬ 
ary defines shock as ‘*sudden and 
disturbing physical or mental im¬ 
pression.” In other words, a brusque 
upsetting of routine, a stone tossed 
through the grey window of bore¬ 
dom. Let the upset be joyous. The 
old wives have always known that 
happiness is a medicine. Adminis¬ 
tered sharply and dramatically, it 
can work wonders. 

The business of living calls for an 
occasional squeal of delight, and 
that comes only from being brought 
up short by something we may have 
dreamed about but certainly did not 
expect. 

We all tend to get into ruts. 
Marriage counsellors tell husbands 
to surprise the little woman with 
flowers; they tell wives to offer a 
new trout fly or a golf gadget. Gifts 
on birthdays and on anniversaries— 
of course! But the present that 
shakes awake the sagging spirit is 
one offered for no reason at all ex¬ 
cept tenderness, and on any old 
ragamuffin of a day. 

Good advice, not only for hus¬ 
bands and wives—and why not turn 
a simple surprise into a jolt 6f joy 
by making the gift dramatically dif¬ 
ferent or outsize? Calling on a 
woman friend, a man 1 know took 
an armful of freesias, 50 at least, 
enough to adorn and perfume the 
house for weelj:s. They arc still re¬ 
membered. On another occasion he 
came bearing a box of chocolates 
with a single white orchid caught in 
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the ribbon. The rule about giving is 
to give more than expected. Knock 
the postman, the waiter, the clean¬ 
ing woman off their feet with a 
sledge-hammer of a tip. You won’t 
go bankrupt, and you’ll get the 
money back in smiling service. And 
ditto tor gifts to anyone at any time. 
The annual tie from Aunt Emma 
always got a thank-you note, but the 
year she sent a hydraulic jack, the 
house was lit up by the sparkle in 
papa’s eyes, and instead of a letter 
she received a telephone call that 
rang with hosannas. 

An evening out that follows a sud¬ 
den impulse is worth a dozen care¬ 
fully planned affairs. One night a 
friend, a business executive, tele¬ 
phoned his wife: “I’m waiting for 
you in the foyer of the George 
Hotel. We’re having dinner out— 
I’ve found a marvellous new steak 
house.” You could almost hear her 
stammer, “But the dinner—it’s all 
ready.” “Stick it in the fridge; we’ll 
eat it tomorrow,” said the brute. 

The woman was reeling, but 
secretly happy; it was as if they were 
back in the old days of courtship, 
when nothing mattered except being 
together. And after dinner, instead 
of a sedate dancing spot, they went 
to a new nightdub where they 
rocked and twisted, imitating the 
youngsters around them. At one 
o’clock the husband moaned with a 
grin, “Oh, my aching back!” “Oh, 
my darling!” said the lady, and the 
glow of the moon was in her eyes. 
As marriages go, this is one v<c>f fhe 




**But words are things, and a smafi drop of ink, 

Faliing, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think; 

'Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses, 

Instead of speech, may form a tasting link 
Of ages; to what straits old Time reduces 
Frail man, when paper—even a rag like this, 

Survives himself, the tomb, and all thaVs hisT’ 

(Never to be ^gotten words from the immortal poet—Byron) 


Paper produced at The West Coast Paper Mills too, 
once used, will not be forgotten. 

Its quality is superb, its uses wide and varied. 

PAPER fS PERMANENT,,,PAPER IS PROGRESS. 

WEST COAST PAPER 

Shreeniwas House, Waudby Road,Bombay 1 
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best; because the shocks come often 
and never fail to evoke ddectable 
pins and needles. 

“Every evening should have its 
menu/’ said Balzac. It may be an 
hour of skating under the moon on 
a remote lake. It may be exotic food. 
Instead of a theatre, virhy not go to a 
political meeting and get up and ex¬ 
press your opinion ? In a word, ex¬ 
plore the possibilities—you will find 
they are as varied as your wit and 
imagination. 

And let the daring young man 
remember to keep doing this after 
marriage. Once joined in wedlock, 
he usually falls off the trapeze; the 
inventor of surprise and tingling for¬ 
gets what made him a hero. At 


work, he will still pummel his 
brains, but home becomes fcMr him a 
place for not thinking. Not thinking 
can become a habit. Brilliance, too, 
is a habit and can be cultivate. If 
vou create high-voltage shocks at 
home, you are more likely to shine 
at the office. 

With children, shocks of happi¬ 
ness can even be a cure for misbe¬ 
haviour. Take a three-year-old who 
won’t stay in bed and keeps coming 
downstairs. He is prepared for a 
scolding, or at best a quick trip back 
to his cot. 

One evening I tried a new ma¬ 
noeuvre. I heaved the boy up on my 
shoulders and walked outside. The 
sky was a snowfield of stars. There 







SHOCKS OF HAPPINESS 
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was a fingernail o£ a crescent mcx>n. 
The boy had never seen the night 
before, and he was awed, thrilled, 
frightened and elated all at once. 1 
pointed out the few constellations 
I knew: Orion with his Belt, and 
the Great Bear. I reassured him that 
> the stiange sound he heard was an 
owl, the bird that works a night 
shift. As to the rustling, that was the 
leaves whispering in their sleep. 

This excursion did not put an end 
to the trips downstairs. But they be¬ 
came less frequent, less often the 
result of a bad dream or of lying 
awake alone in a dark room. An¬ 
other cure or near-cure through the 
shock of happiness. 

For some men and women, lack 


of self-confidence is almost patho- 
lorical: the man who freezes up 
when asked to address an audience, 
the woman who goes to pieces when 
there are more than tour people 
coming to dinner. For these, the 
simple shock of sudden change may 
be Dctter than shock treatment by 
electricity. 

I have in mind a timid soul who 
lived in a small house in the sub¬ 
urbs. He had two children and a 
wife who ruled him in a peevish, 
unintelligent way. His job as an ac¬ 
countant gave him a knowledge of 
all aspects of the company for which 
he worked. 

One day, safe in the routine of 
memo-passing, he sent a suggestion , 


DRIP-DRY... NON-IRON... LONG LASTING 

Vinalin Knitted Shirting drapes perfectly, is distinctive and comes in 
numerous pleasing shades. Ask for Vinalin Knitted Shirtirig by name 
—you'll want more than one shirt made to your style and measure. 

Essential : Wash your Vinalin Shirt after 
every wear using a soft sponge. 

(Ask for detailed Washing Instructions Card 
when you buy Vinalin—a V/nar Fabric) 
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to the general manager. It was a 
good idea, but it required investi¬ 
gation, and so our Mr. Milque¬ 
toast was asked to pack his bag and 
tackle it. He wanted passionately to 
refuse the job, but, standing on the 
executive carpet, he did not dare. 

The news that this mild creature 
of routine was going on an unex¬ 
pected out-of-town trip was like the 
explosion of a bomb in the little 
suburban house. The shock waves 
went on spreading as he setded in 
a hrst-class seat on a plane, put up 
at the best hotel, made telephone 
calls and appointments. Overnight 
our man became a man of the 
world. Life in the suburbs was never 
the same again. He bought a new 
car and gradually assumed com¬ 
mand of his home. His wife, who 
secretly wanted nothing better than 
a dominant male, brightened up 
and rediscovered the joy of laughter. 
The explanation: a shock of happi¬ 
ness that came from inside, by the 
man’s own efforts. 


It is possible for all of us to create 
the shc^ that can change our fives. 
It may take a little courage to shake 
oneself out of the pyjamas of habit. 
But it can be done, and it’s easier 
than you imagine. In Finland, one- 
rushes from the superheated sauna 
for a plunge into the icy waters of a 
lake. Stop to think and you won’t' 
do it—-ever. Dive in without hesi¬ 
tancy, and after the shock you feel 
more wonderful than you have ever 
felt before. 

Everybody wants to know how to 
get more out of life. The answer is 
to make greater use of the power 
that drives us—our emotions. By 
agitating them in a wise but ruthless 
fashion, we can acquire the self- 
confidence and the feeling of power 
that will lead us to a life packed 
with interest, excitement and love 
of beauty. 

Franz Kafka once said, “We 
need an ice axe to break the frozen 
sea within us.’’ The best axe. is a 
shock of happiness. 


According to Taste 

Gina Lollobrigida, who has made films all over the world, explains the 
difference in national temperaments : “In Hollywood they bring you ice- 
cold Coke to show you’re a ‘regular guy.’ In England they bring you^mlky 
tea to show you’re ‘one of the chaps.* In France it’s champagne if yo&**c 
really sympathique. But in Italy they bring you nothing—they are too 
busy kissing your arms.’’ —d.n. . 


To TEST reaction to their ice-cream, an American firm flew half a ton of 
it over to Paris with six pretty waitresses for a slap-up tasting party. “You 
Americans,’’ mused the Comte dc Vqgu^. “Twenty-eight flavours and 
six pretty waitresses—a Frenchman would have had six flavours aftt^ 
pretty waitresses.’’ —Charlie “ 
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The 

Many Careers of 

Billy Rose 

fVhen fie died in February, Billy Rose was an American legend. 
Born on a kitchen table in a New Tork slum, he became an 
outstanding success in seven x^aried careers—shorthand expert, 
songwriter, nightclub owner, Broadway producer, impresario of 
World's Fairs, newspaper columnist, and Wall Street investor who 
left an estate estimated at 30 million dollars — oi>er Rs. 23 crores. 

Here are highlights of his life as told by those who knew him and 
by Billy Rose himself. 


B illy yearned for recognition. It 
. mattered little in what Held, 

‘ just as long as he came out on 
top. At school he discovered that there 
were cups and medals to be won in 
shorthand contests. After he had won 
a medal or two, he became so obsessed 
with the idea of improving that he 
paid his sister Muriel to read to him 
so that he could practise. 

His mother, Fannie, demanded, 
“Why spend so much time on some¬ 
thing that brings in nothing* but 
medals?” 

But Billy plugged along, training 
for the metropolitan shorthand cham¬ 
pionship. He was almost eliminated 
before he started. “I had been training 
so hard,” he recalled, “that 1 decided 
to unwind by gding skating on the day 
before the test. One of my skates came 
loose, and I landed on my right thumb. 
It started to swell, and by night it was 
io6 
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so sti 0 and painful that I couldn’t 
possibly use it. 

Even Gregg or Pitman might have 
given up at mis point, but not Billy. 
He stuck a pen through a potato and 
found that by holding it just right he 
could still write. He spent most of the 
night practising, and the next day 
went out and won the championship. 

* —Phil Santorn in New York Daily Netes 

Shorthand proved to be one of his 
most important assets. It got him a job 
during the First World War taking 
dictation from financier Bernard 
Baruch, who was then head of the 
U.S. War Industries Board. Billy also 
look notes at conferences between 
Baruch and important industrialists. 
In later years, Baruch was to become 
an important adviser to him on in¬ 
vestments. 

During this phase of his life, the 
young man developed an intense ad- 
miration for tycoons that he never lost. 
It was the first time he had been close 
to men of great wealth and he liked 
what he saw and heard. 

—New York Timfs 

“In the closing days of the First 
World War I t<x>k the President of the 
United Stares out of play for 15 min¬ 
utes. I did it with my little shorthand 
pencil. 

“A Board executive handed me a 
'letter and told me to deliver it to the 
proper —President Woodrow 

Wil^fsn'''The White House that day 
jumble of Senators, Cabinet 
” members, ambassadors and top brass. 
News of the Armistice was expected 
any hour. 

“I handed the letter to one of Mr. 
^Wilson's secretaries, and was asked to 
in^se of a reply, A few minutes 


later the .secretary returned, looking 
puzzled. ‘The President would like to 
.see you,’ he said. 

“I got trembly inside. I was nearly 
18 at the time—plain and bumptious. 
But my dealings with Presidents had 
been limited to the one I had seen on 
dollar bills. 

“Mr. Wilson smiled when he saw 
me. ‘1 understand you’re quite a short¬ 
hand writer,’ was his greeting. 

“My trembles vanished. I knew the 
President was a shorthand writer of 
sorts—the tachygraphy magazines 
were always bragging about it. ‘I hear 
you’re pretty good yourself, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent,’ 1 blurted out, 

“Mr. WiLson blushed prettily. ‘Mr. 
Baruch tells me you can write 200 
words a minute. I wonder if you’d 
give me a little demonstration.’ 

“He handed me a pad and a pencil, 
and picked up a newspaper. Then, 
in his clipped, precise speech, he read 
an editorial at about 150 words a min¬ 
ute. When he had finished, he said, 
‘Now let’s hear you read it back.’ 

“Well, as every stenographer knows, 
it's the reading back that counts. I shot 
the editorial back at him a good deal 
faster than he had dictated it. And 
then I started at the bottom of the page 
and read the editorial backwards. 

“WiLson chuckled. He asked me 
questions about CJregg shorthand—^hc 
was a Pitman writer. By this time, I 
was patronizing him a little. I picked 
up the paper and handed the pad and 
pencil to Mr. Wilson. ‘I wonder if 
you’d mind writing for me, Mr. 
President,’ I said. 

“Wilson rubbed his glasses on his 
sleeve. ‘Don't go too fast,’ he warned. 

“I read the editorial at about 100 
words a minute, then asked him to 

loy 
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read it back. When I told him he had 
made no mistakes, the President 
sighed like a kid who has just finished 
pkying ‘The Elves’ Waltz’ for Pad¬ 
erewski. 

picked up his notes. ’If you don’t 
mind, sir,’ I said, ‘I'd like to keep 
them.’ 

“Woodrow Wilson reached for 
my shorthand notes. ‘We’ll exchange,’ 
he said. I walked out of the White 
House and floated back to my oflicc 
via the rooftops.’’ 

—Rose, Wine, WQtnen and Words 

After the war ended, he shortened 
his name to one syllable and began 
mixing with writers, song pluggers, 
piano demonstrators, actors, singers, 
musicians, bandleaders. 

—^Maurice Zolotow in Coliter's 

“I wasn’t at all impressed by these 
people. I saw they were unimportant, 
shoddy, second-rate compared to the 
men I had worked for during the war. 
Then 1 learned that some of these song¬ 
writers were making as much as 
75,000 dollars a year. And these boys 
weren’t jerome Kerns or Irving Ber¬ 
lins ... I had no particular desire to 
write for music, but I saw no reason 
why I, with a little preparation and 
work, could not join the gold-rush.” 

—Billy Rose, interview' in Collier's 

Billy picked up the art of songwrit¬ 
ing in his own brash but methodical 
way. He spent three months, nine 
hours a day, in the New York Public 
Library, dissecting hit songs of the 
previous 30 years. All popular songs, 
he cunningly concluded, fell into well- 
defined categories: love songs; non¬ 
sense songs; jingles; songs built round 
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a silly syllable. Of these syllables, Billy 
discoverccj, the double-o sound—“00^’ 
—was the most successful. On this 
principle he carefully construqiidd some 
sound effects called Barney Googk 
(“with the goo goo googly eyes”J. Just 
as his calculations had indiiated, it. 
was a smash hit. Billy made more than 
60,000 dollars that year. ' \ 

In the next eight years, following his 
formulas, Billy wrote more than 300 
songs. Forty were hits. At least a 
dozen, including “Without a Song” 
(Billy’s favourite), “It’s Only a JPaper 
Moon,” “It Happened in Monterey,” 
“That Old Gang of Mine,” “Rainbow 
'Round My Shoulder,” “Would You 
Like to Take a Walk?,” “More Than 
You Know” and “I Found a Million- 
Dollar Baby in a Five and Ten Cent 
Store,” arc all-time favourites and 
brought Billy a top rating With the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publisher.s—a distinction 
he shared with Irving Berlin, Cole 
Porter, George Gershwin and very few 
others. —Time 

In 1923, Ro.se went into the nightclub 
business “because I wanted to wear a 
black hat and meet some girls. My first 
nightspot was hidden over a Man¬ 
hattan garage. The iron-stomached in¬ 
dividuals who survived the Noble 
Experiment | Prohibition | may re¬ 
member it as the Backstage Club. 

“The club represented^n invest¬ 
ment of 4,000 (^llars. ItlSflKc^rtized 
itself the opening night. ,1 

“A few monms later, I opened a- 
trap on Fifth Avenue—it was called 
the Fifth Avenue Club—and it ex¬ 
haled so much fake swank that my 
French head-waiter s^gested I stay 
out of sight in the oflKe. I'ISe 
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was written by a couple of kids— 
Richard Rodgers and Lorenz *Hart. 
Later I got rid of the Fifth Avenue 
Club, and went back to songwriting. 

“In 1926 ,1 wrote a vaudeville act for 
Fanny Brice. In 1928, I married the 
great comedienne and automatically 
^amc known as Mr. Brice. A song¬ 
writer didn’t count in the big-name 
circles in yt^hich she travelled. ‘If you 
want your name back,’ I said to my¬ 
self, ‘you’ll have to become a pro¬ 
ducer.’ 

“So 1 opened the Billy Rose Music 
Hall. Its electric sign was a seven-day 
wonder on Broadway. It was 18 storeys 
high, and the lights spelt out just two 
words : BILLY ROSE. The first night 
it was lit up I went outside to admire 
it. As I stood on the corner, I heard 
someone ask, ‘Billy Rose.? Who’s 
that?’ 

“ ‘That’s Fanny Brice’s husband,’ 
someone answered. 

“I finally took care of this Mr. 
Brice situation a few months later 
when 1 gave birth to a theatrical 
dream child called Jumbo. No year in 
my life has been crazier than the one 
devoted to producing this musical 
circus at the New York Hippodrome. 
The author, director and player credits 
read like*a Burl^e’s Peerage of the the¬ 
atre—Hccht and MacArthur, Rodgers 
and Hart, George Abbott, Jfiiimy 
Durante, Paul Whiteman and his 
orchestra.’’ 

—Billy Rose, Wine, Women and Words 

On opening night, practically every 
big name in the country was there to 
see Billy's idea of a circus—a tour of 
the big top by “countless myriads of 
dream women.’’ 

Jumbo was an artistic triumph but a 
izo 


financial flop—its production was too 
lavishly expensive to make money for 
its backers. 

—Earl Talbott in New York Herald Tribune 

After Jumbo closed, the city of Fort 
Worth, Texas, called on Rose to solve 
a problem. Dallas, its neighbour and 
deadly opponent for prestige, had 
grabbed the official centennial celebra¬ 
tion of Texas’ independence- from 
Mexico. 

Fort Worth’s honour demanded 
that it stage a competing and, if pos¬ 
sible, stronger attraction. 

At first Rose feigned an elaborate 
lack of interest. He explained that he 
had tied himself with motion- 
picture commitments and didn’t want 
to leave California, where he had gone 
to write film scripts. The time was too 
short; the production estimate would 
have to be doubled; and, besides, Fort 
Worth couldn’t pay the kind of fee he 
would have to have—which was 
100,000 dollars, or about 1,000 dollars 
a day. Rose was asked to fly to Fort 
Worth. 

The build-up had been perfect. 
When he walked into the committee 
room, it was in the role of rescuer. He 
repeated his demands, and got them. 
In return, Ro.se transformed 140 acres 
of vacant land into the most thrilling 
playground the U.S. South-west had 
ever seen. He revived Jum^, ran S 
gargantuan outdoor nigt^lub called 
the Casa Manana and put on t\«r other 
shows. Last Frontier and Piok^fir 
Palace. 

The South-west was plastered 
with posters saying Dallas for educa¬ 
tion, FORT WORTH FOR FUN, and aero¬ 
planes wrote it in the sky over Dallas., 
Visitors came over from mlla^^^m 
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THE MANY CAREERS OF BILLY ROSE 


thousands. Fort Worthians saw their 
civic show over and over again. 

The town sank 1.3 million dollars 
into entertainment and into exhibition 
buildings which it still uses, and it 
considered that it had got its money’s 
worth. Grateful townspeople gave 
Rose a loving cup, a gold-plated 
.revolver and a gold deputy sheriff’s 
badge. 

—Jack Alexander m The Saturday Evening Post 

% 


“After the Fort Worth fair folded, 
I went back to New York to give 
Grover Whalen, head of the forth¬ 
coming New York World’s Fair, a 
chance to get in touch with me. I 
couldn’t see how anybody in his right 
mind would try to run a fair without 
me. 

“But a few months later I said to 
myself, ‘Maybe they can’t run a 
world's fair without you. Rose, but it 
sure looks as if they’re going to try. If 
you want some of the profits you’ve 
got to figure out a plot to make Grover 
Whalen come to you.’ 

“That night 1 wore out a lot of car¬ 
pet, and by morning I had a plot. I 
rented a two-million-dollar knick- 
knack called the French Casino, and 


concocted an extravaganza set in an 
. exhibition. Its hero was—you guessed 
it!—Grover Whalen. Then I engaged 
^the elegant actor, Oscar Shaw, to por- 
ttay^the elegant Grover. 

“ “.^n hj^'^aftcr the papers announc- 
show hit the street, Mr. 
was on the phone. ‘I undcr- 
stand you’re going to do a show ridi¬ 
culing me,’ he snapped. 

“ T’d suggest you come and sec for 
yourself,’ 1 purred;betting that no man 
v<i(wld stay away from a show in which 
^heW& the leading character. Til save 


a front-row table for you on opening 
night.’ 

“It was a cinch bet. On opening 
night, Mr. Whalen arrived half an 
hour before curtain time. My maitre 
d'hdtel did everything but sweep the 
aisle with palms, and well-coached 
waiters formed a bucket line to ensure 
an adequate supply of champagne. 

“Before Oscar Shaw came on stage, 
you could have toasted bread on Gro¬ 
ver’s good-looking face. But a moment 
later he was all smiles. The actor, im¬ 
maculately dressed in striped trousers 
and morning coat, walkeci, talked and 
sang gracefully, wisely, knowingly. 

“When the show was over, Mr. 
World’s Fair invited me to join him. 
‘It’s a fine show,’ he said. ‘We could 
use something like it out at the Fair. 
Drop into my office tomorrow morn¬ 
ing and we’ll talk about it.’ 

Next day, with Grover's help, I 
rented the 10,000-scat Marine Amphi¬ 
theatre at the entrance to the show- 
ground for my Aquacade.” 

—Billy Rose, Wme, Women and Words 

The Aquacade was a combination of 
girl-and-music spectacle and cham¬ 
pionship swimming meet, and it in¬ 
cluded the best and some of the worst 
features of both. 

As things turned out, the Aquacade 
became the most popular show at the 
Fair. 

—Jack Alexander in The Saturday Evening Post 

Meanwhile, Rose had fallen in love 
with Eleanor Holm, the star of the 
Aquacade. “I flew to die Coast to ank 
Fanny Brice for a divorce,’’ he recalled 
later. She had only one question. ‘Do 
you love her?’ 
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“ ‘I think so,’ I said. 

'That’s all I want to know,’ she 
said. 'Good luck.'”— -BUly Rose in M<rCat/’f 

Billy and Eleanor were married, and 
he bought a 2oo,ooo-dollar town house 
and a 55'acre estate just outside New 
York. He began collecting art, as 
Time magazine said, “the way other 
* men collect neckties.” 

The town house was redecorated 
and bedizened with a two-million- 
dollar (Billy’s estimate) collection of 
paintings, a 50,000'dollar collection of 
silver, and what Billy called “all the 
latest antiques.” —Time 

His private life was spun into a 
dazzle of exhibitionist wealth. And 
for the few who knew him well, he 
was an expansive host. He surrounded 
himself with all the lavish trappings 
his slum quarter beginnings couldn’t 
possibly anticipate. His estate had a 
' swimming pool, stables and horses, a 
cinema, a Turkish bath, a ballroom 
into which Billy inserted billiard and 
gin-rummy tables, a pistol and ride 
range. 

— Jack O’Brian in New York Jouriud-American 

After the Second World War, he felt 
like “running in a new direction.” He 
took the first steps quite by accident. 
•He began writing a series of news¬ 
paper advertisements for his Dia¬ 
mond Hot seshoc nightclub (started in 

called them “Miscellaneous No- 
' tions on Life, Art, Reforestation aqd 
Sex among the Aborigines.” The ads 
were written with such sprightly zeal 
that all Broadway was soon babbling 
..'^*701 them. —Time 


A syndicate soon bought the column. 
As “Pitching Horseshoes,” it began in 
1947, running three times a week in as 
many as 425 newspapers. For Billy, it 
was a golden opportunity to give 
tongue to his wisecracking, mordant 
philosophy and to the thousands of 
anecdotes that had come his way in the 
entertainment business. 

—Earl Talbott in New York Herald Tribune 

The column was almost a textbook in 
vivid writing. Let Billy hark back to 
the time when “my ego was the size 
of a flea’s wristwatch” and we have a 
clear idea of just how small he felt. 
And when he calls the acting talents of 
John Garfleld “as hot as a string of 
Chinese firecrackers”; when he attacks 
Hollywood as “that gold-plated pop¬ 
corn 'machine on the West Coast”; 
when he refers to an animal trainer 
who makes the big cats slink around 
“as if they had guilt complexes”; and 
when he decides that so-and-so looked 
“as pale as a ghost who has just seen 
a man”—when he paints pictures as 
vivid as these, we shall not soon forget 

them. —Senior SchoUisHc 

After nearly five years of writing his 
breezy, brassy columns, Billy Rose 
called it a day. He underwent an oper¬ 
ation, and “1 found that, for the first 
time in my 51 Novembers, I wasn’t 
snapping back the way I should. . . . 
Three weeks after the patch-up job. 
I’ve still got a headful of fog and a 
skinful of ache.” 

Rose hated to give up columning. 
But the tough little showman, who 
had been sandwiching his writing in 
between running his nightclub and 
theatre, eventually learned what every 
good columnist Imows: that turning 
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out a column three times a week 
close to a full-time job. Concluded 
Rose: “And now, as the sun sinks 
in the West and the nurse shoves a 
thermometer in my face, I reluctantly 
say farewell to the lovely land of green 
eyeshades and printer’s ink.” —Time 

Billy now turned to Wall Street, and 
made yet another fortune. He was re¬ 
ported to be the biggest individual 
shareholder of the American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company, with 
a i6o,ooo-sha’‘c investment. He was a 
director of the New York Central Rail¬ 
road Com|5any, owned 8,600 shares, 
and controlled 141,/joo other shares 
through four privately owned corpora¬ 
tions. In February 1964, a press agent 
estimated that Rose earned 10,000 
dollars an hour for every hour that the 
New York Stock Exchange had been 
open since the preceding October 15. 
Not so, said Billy, when the news was 
made public—it was only 8,733 dollars 
an hour. 

—Earl Talbott in New York Herald Trtbune 

He also made substantial investments 
in International Business Machines 
and electronics. His home had a 
“trading room,” with ticker tape, tele¬ 
phones and files of vital information. 

Just before his death, his real-estate 
activities included reports that he was 


engaged in developing a valuable 
stretoi of property in mid-Manhattan. 

While his financial and real-estate 
investments increased, he became 
widely known as an art collector. 

—^New York Times 

Eleven months before his death, he 
gave his 105-piece collection of modern 
sculpture to the state of Israel. “This ^ 
is the most heartwarming thing I have 
ever done,” he proclaimed. 

But the loneliness of the short-dis¬ 
tance runner stayed with him, and 
10 the end he never stopped competing. 

“If we are ever attacked,” Israeli 
Prime Minister Ben-Ciurion once 
asked him, admiring the sculpture, 
“where do you wart us to hide your 
bronzes^” Rose didn’t hesitate a 
minute. “Don’t hide them,” he said. 
“Melt them down into bullets.” —Time 

He died aged 66, of pneumonia at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, where he 
maintained a winter home. But he left 
a mark on Broadway and America that 
will long endure. 

“Whatever he was drawn to, it was 
always as if it were the single compul¬ 
sion of his heart and mind. He never 
squeezed into a new door—he Bung it 
wide open.”—Rabbi Nathan Pcrilman 
at the funeral service. 
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This fly 


im-amhdance service provides an emergency 
lifeline for the wounded in Vietnam 


Helicopter Airlift 
for Jungle Casualties 

By James Winchester 




HE PHONE shrills. In the 
I screened wooden hut of the 
JL U .S, Army’s 57th Helicopter 
Air Evacuation Unit at Saigon’s 
Tan Son Nhut airport, conversation 
stops. Captain John Dean, a tall, 
quick-moving 35-ycar-old pilot, 
, cradles the instrument to his ear. 
“Zapped!”* he reports tersely, 
hanging up. It is 10.45 a.m. The day 
is Tuesday. 

10.55 a.m. “Comingup!’’shouts 
Captain Dean to warn his 
three-man crew that he’s 


li fling off. Sixteen minutes 
earlier, a platoon from the 
First Division was boobv- 
trapped while on a searen- 
and-dcstroy mission in 
the jungle on the southern 
edge of the Viet Cong- 
controlled Iron Triangle, 



some 20 miles to the 
north-west. Casualties 
are heavy. By radio the 
plea comes desperately: 
“Dust-Off! Dust-Off!” 


—the signal for air ambu¬ 
lances. 


11.05. The helicopter 
starts down out of the 



hot morning sun. In 
the tiny cabin, I sit 
crowded between Don¬ 
ald Chambers, 26, the 
medical orderly, and 
Crew Chief Rog^r 
Reel, 21. Alert and 
silent, their automatic 
rifles pointing down¬ 
wards through the open 


doors. Chambers and Reel search 
for signs of enemy fire. Flying these 
unarmed air ambulances is a peril¬ 
ous assignment. 

X 1 . 07 . The tall green trees of the 
jungle rise ahead like a wall. Direct¬ 
ly below, smoke rises from a burn¬ 
ing house. In the rice paddies next 
to it, farmers stoop to their work, 
ignoring the war. Radio chatter fills 
the air. 

At the edge of a clearing inside 
the tangled woods, the pin of a 
signal grenade is pulled. Yellow- 
green smoke spirals upward. “In 
sight,” (Captain Dean reports. The 
wounded are already there, carried 
to the clearing on makeshift stretch¬ 
ers—battle-dress tunics with rifles 
pushed through the sleeves as poles. 
Twenty-eight minutes have passed 
since the hidden Claymore minef 
hanging in a tree exploded to 
mangle them. 

The tight little meadow .where 
wc are to land is only about twice 
the diameter of the helicopter’s 44- 
foot rotor-blade swath. High trees 
box it in. Captain Dean approaches 
fast, hovers only a second, then 
drops straight down like a bucket 
into a well. It’s a Dust-Off adage: 
“If you go low and slow, you’re 
asking for a blow.” 

• Surprised or .imbushed by the enemy. 

t An anti-persomiel mine developed by the 
United States in 1958, which sprays metal frag¬ 
ments at high velocity m a fan-shaped pattern in 
u chosen diiection. it is nanied after the clay¬ 
more, a large, two-edged sword once used by 
Scottish Highlanders. The Viet tTong make n 
primitive but deadly version, wh*ch is respon¬ 
sible for more U.S. casualties in Vietnam than 
any other single weapon, 
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ii.ia. Captain Dean and Lieu¬ 
tenant John Kamenar, 25, the co¬ 
pilot, stay in their scats; the rotor 
blades keep spinning, flattening the 
foot-high grass. Carrying rolled-up 
canvas stretchers. Chambers and 
Reel jump from the cabin and run 
towards the wounded men at the 
edge of th^ trees. 

A lieutenant, blood flowing from 
an open wound in his neck, walks 
slowly towards the helicopter, still 
clutching his rifle. His dripping 
blood stains my bulletproof vest as I 
pull him aboard. 

11.14. A second helicopter .skims 
overhead. More wounded are in a 
near-by clearing, “I'racers from the 
west,” another pilot warns by radio. 
Captain Dean doesn’t answer. The 
infantrymen have already taken 
cover behind some fallen trees to 
return the fire. 

Chambers and Reel, completely 
exposed, run back to the helicopter 
with a loaded stretcher. The woun¬ 
ded soldier is clad only in khaki 
underpants; his battle-dress has been 
cut away. Blood-soaked pressure 
bandages are wrapped tight around 
both his legs. (Tourniquets are rare¬ 
ly used now; they stop the flow of 
blo(xl and increase the risk of 
gangrene and amputation.) At least 
two dozen wounds, each the size of 
the opening made by a good-sized 
nail, riddle his chest and arms. His 
eyes are clos’ed, his breathing is 
heavy. The stretcher is pushed in¬ 
side and left to rest on the floor. 

* Third Mobile Army Surgical Hospital. 


ii.x6. Another wounded. The 
crew, urgency in every action, lift 
him above the man on the floor, 
slide the stretcher handles into metal 
clamps, then tumble aboard. Cap- 
lain Dean lifts off, climbing in a 
whining turn away from the Viet 
Cong snipers. We were on the . 
ground less than five minutes. 

Chambers bends twer the man on 
the top stretcher. Yards of bandage 
are wrapped round his naked chest 
and stomach. Blood seeps from large 
holes in his legs and wrist. His face 
is pale with shock. Chambers Icoks 
at him and shakes his head. “Some¬ 
where quick, Captain,” he says to 
the pilot <)\cT the intercom. 

“Third Mash,*” Captain Dean 
decides. This is the nearest medical 
post, a tent hospital outside Bien 
Hoa, 17 miles away. It’s only a few 
miles closer than Saigon, but min¬ 
utes arc now important. 

On the floor, the wounded man 
moves restlessly. His eyes arc open. 
Painfully, he lifts a hand, points to 
his mouth. 1 wet my fingers from a 
canteen and rub them over the sol¬ 
dier’s lips. He blinks his gratitude. 

From time to time the man on the 
other stretcher contorts his face in' 
pain, but utters no cry. Beneath him, 
little pools of blood slosh about in 
the hollows made in the canvas \^y 
his weight. Eerily, pop music come?^ 
through the intercom as the pilot 
tunes past an armed-forces station 
while switching frequencies. 

IZ.44. brown hospital tents, 
with huge red crosses on top,'appear 
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july 


below. Orderlies, naked to the waist 
in the ioo~degrec temperature, run 
out to the landing pad. It’s been one 
hour and five minutes since the 
platoon was hit. 

The lieutenant is helped to the 
ground. A doctor reaches out to take 
his rifle. “Ciod-dammit, no!” the 
lieutenant insists, clutching it tight. 
The strejtchers are unloaded. Cap¬ 
tain Dean lifts off again, returning 
for more wounded. Another heli¬ 
copter lands. 

11.46. Inside the admissions tent, 
100 yards from the helicopter pad, 
a young dungarce-clad nurse cuts 
bloody bandages and clothes from 
the men. Two doctors arrive. One, 
roused from a nap, is wearing only 


a T-shirt, pants and a pair of un¬ 
laced plimsolls. 

Wounds are examined. Every 
man starts getting dextran, a sugar 
preparation now commonly sub¬ 
stituted for blood plasma. Captain 
Robert Bowden moves from stretch¬ 
er to stretcher. 

Pausing next to a boy with a 
gaping head wound, he waves his 
hand—a signal for the orderlies to 
move him aside so that the busy doc¬ 
tors can work on others with more 
of a chance. He looks at another 
man. His order is crisp: “This one 
first.” 

Captain Bowden, fresh from med¬ 
ical training, is the “sorting” officer. 
He must decide on the spot who 
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requires immediate surgery, who 
can wait, who is beyond help. The 
system is cruel, but it’s designed to 
work the greatest good for the great¬ 
est number. 

11.55. orderly gets names 

and information from those who 
can talk, examines identity disks of 
’those who can’t. The two stretcher 
cases from Captain Dean’s helicop¬ 
ter are both sergeants: Thomas 
Hardin, 39 years old, with 19 
years’ service; Wayne Pearce, 34, 
seven years a soldier. They have 
been in Vietnam nine days. 

12 noon. Sergeant Pearce is un¬ 
der the Polaroid X-rav machine 

/ 

(being used for the first time in a 
combat zone). This provides the 


radiologist with pictures in one 
minute. “Can I have a drink of 
water?” Pearce asks the orderly 
holding the dextran bottle above 
him. “Hang on, old man,” the 
orderly replies gently. Patients with 
chest or stomach wounds can’t have 
anything to drink. In the visible 
distance, a mile or so away, propel¬ 
ler-driven Skyraiders peel off lazily, 
dropping bombs in the jungle. Black 
smoke curls above the trees. No one 
pays any attention to the sound of 
the explosions. 

12.44 “O.K., doctor.” The 

anaesthetist tells Captain Julius 
Conn, the surgeon, mat Sergeant 
Pearce is under the ether. A nurse in 
battle-dress squirts mercurochrome 
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from a tin on to the sergeant’s 
stomach. Captain Conn, without a 
word, moves in to swab the anti¬ 
septic around where he intends to 
operate. The first cut is a 14-inch 
slice through the abdominal wall. A 
piece of rusty metal from the Viet 
Cong mine has torn a hole in 
Pearce’s intestine as big as a man’s 
little finger. The left lobe of the liver 
has a three-inch-long gash. Conn 
sews it up. Much of the inside 
abdominal wall, torn by shrapnel, 
is cut away to prevent infection. 

1.38. “I think we’ve won the 
battle,” Captain Toby Farris, the 
anaesthetist, remarks. Captain Conn 
starts to work on Sergeant Pearce’s 
chest. A deep, six-inch-long cut is 
made to the left of the breastbone. 
“My God!’’Captain Conn exclaims. 
The big mammary artery, running 
up and down through the chest, has 
been severed by shrapnel and is 
bleeding heavily. Quickly, Captain 
Conn tics off the two open ends. A 
tube, connected to a portable pump, 
is inserted into the chest cavity to 
draw out the air and accumulated 
blood. A small puncture on the left 
side of the lung is left alone. “It will 
heal itself,” Captain Conn explains. 

2.33. Captain Conn and Captain 
Martin Bell now work simultane¬ 
ously. Metal fragments are taken 
from Sergeant Pearce’s shattered left 
foot. The ulnar artery and nerve in 
his left wrist have been cut in two. 
The artery is tied off. 

3,13. Sergeant Pearce’s operation 
is over. At the next table, Captain 
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Kristaps K.eggi, two months out of 
medical school after three years’ 
training in orthopaedic surgery, is 
still operating on Sergeant Hardin’s 
mangled legs. The right knee-cap 
is broken into pieces; beyond repair,. 
it is taken out. The surgeon drops 
the bone with a thump into a tin 
water bucket at his feet. Part of the* 
shattered thigh bone is removed, 
and a plaster cast is put round the 
leg. 

Sergeant Hardin’s left leg is also 
badly damaged, but no bone is lost. 
Probing into the torn flesh. Captain 
Keggi lifts out a half-inch-long piece 
of nail, part of the shrapnel from the 
Claymore mine. Other bits of shred¬ 
ded tin and cut-up nails have punc¬ 
tured Sergeant Hardin’s body in 
several dozen places. The wounds 
arc cleaned out and left open to heal 
themselves. For now, the operating 
is over. 

Today in Vietnam, 90 per cent of all 
American wounded are evacuated 
by helicopter from where they arc 
hit. Jolting jeep and ambulance trips 
from the front to casualty stations 
are gone; no one is more than 25 
minutes away by air from lifesaving,, 
surgery. The airlift cuts shock and 
infection among the wounded by at 
least two-thirds, more than doubling 
their chances of survival. 

.Behind the helicopters are other 
new lifesaving devices: frozen 
whole blood; an ultrasonic device 
which can locate shell fragments 
deep within the body by sonar; 
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portable 50'pound heart-lung ma- 
chines. But^ according to Colonel 
Spurgeon Neel, ccHor£nator of all 
medical services in South Vietnam, 
“The rapid transportation of the 
wounded from the battlefield to a 
post where they can get the advan¬ 
tages of these new developments is 
the big step forward.” 

Only ten per cent of the wounded 
stay in Vietnam. There is good rea¬ 
son for this: it takes six tons of sup¬ 
plies a month to support one bed in 
a field hospital here. Thus, a man 
who cannot be returned to duty 
within 30 days is airlifted out of the 
country. If he can be returned to 
duty in 60 days, he is treated at one 
of a number of U.S. military hospi¬ 
tals in the Pacific. Anyone expected 
to be out of action for longer than 
that goes all the way back to the 
States. 

Saturday morning. Ninety-six 
hours after being wounded. Ser¬ 
geant Pearce and Sergeant Hardin 
start back to the United States. A 
helicopter has brought the two men 
from the tent hospital to the Third 
Field Hospital in Saigon for an 
overnight stay. Now they move 
aboard a propeller-driven C-121 for 
the first of three giant hops home. 

Three and a half hours from Sai¬ 
gon, the plane lands at Clark Air 
Force Base on the island of Luzon 
in the Philippines. The orderlies 
unloading th^ stretchers are not as 
solemn as those in Vietnam. The air 
force band, which greets air evacua¬ 
tion planes from Vietnam, plays 
rad 


lively music. “There must be a VIP 
aboard,” a patient remarks. “Yes,” 
he is told. “It’s you.” 

Tuesday. The Military Airlift 
Command jet flight to Yakota Air 
Force Base, outside Tokyo, takes 
three and a half hours. Pearce and 
Hardin sleep. After fuelling and a 
change of crew, the plane is in the 
air again. The 5,210 miles to Travis 
Air Force Base, across the bay from 
San Francisco, will be flown non¬ 
stop in nine and a half hours. 

The night routine begins. Flight 
nurses and orderlies move from 
patient to patient. Meals are served. 
The wounded sleep. 

Wednesday. The sun shines 
bright as the flying ambulance 
reaches Travis Air Force Base. 

At 11.24 a ni-j Sergeant Pearce 
gets to Great Lakes Naval Hospital 
near his Ohio home. Only a week 
has passed since he was wounded 
in Vietnam. The specialists’ deter¬ 
mination : eventual recovery, with 
possible disability of the left hand 
because of the severed wrist artery. 
Back on duty in a year, probably on 
a limited basis. 

In San Francisco, Sergeant Har¬ 
din’s prospects are equally bright.^ 
He’ll limp on his right leg, but he’ll 
stay in the Army. His treatment and 
rehabilitation: a year and a half, at 
least. 

,For these two battle-proud in¬ 
fantrymen the worst is over. From a 
jungle clearing half-way round the 
world, from a dirty, dangerous and 
disheartening war, they are home. 





The 5 most common 
mistakes transpacific 
travellers make. 




how to avoid them.) 


This year, millions 
will learn that a U.S.A. holiday 
costs little more than an ordinary 
holiday. In fact, a recent survey of 
thousands of travellers to the States 
revealed that their expenses were 
far less than they anticipated. (They 
had more fun than they thought 
they would, too.) 

How can you save money on 
your U.S.A. trip—and make it 
easier and more fun at the same 
time? Here are 5 ways you can 
• avoid the commonest mistakes 
travellers make. 

Pick the right route for you. Pan 
Am gives you a choice of two ways 
to get there. From India we fly via 
Tokyo. From there we fly nonstop 
via the Great Circle Route to Cali¬ 
fornia. Or you can go by way of 
Tokyo and Hawaii. Go one way, 
jcome back another. Stop off wher¬ 
ever you like for no extra fare. 

Don't pay more than you need to 
on hotels. You can save a substan¬ 
tial amount with Pan Am's hotel 
bargains in 30 cities in the U.S.^t. 
and Canada. Just Rs. 180 .(X) for 3 
days (2 nights) in Los Angeles 
including hotel and sightseeing. San 
Francisco, Rs. 180 . 00 . Washington, 
D. C.-, Rs. 187 . 50 . New York 
•Rs. 157 . 50 . 


Don't just settle for California. 
There are fascinating places that 
are less than an hour away. Spark¬ 
ling Las Vegas. Phoenix, Arizona. 
The Grand Canyon. Better still, see 
the whole country (20 cities are 
yours— at no extra fare—on our 
ticket through to New York.) 

Don’t miss this chance to see 
Europe, too. For even less than 
your east-bound round-trip fare to 
New York, you can go around the 
world with us. Fly non-stop from 
New York to London. Stop over 
for as long as you like. Go on to 
visit the great cities on the Conti¬ 
nent. Then on to the Middle East 
and Orient. You can read the latest 
facts about them in Pan Am’s New 
Horizons World Guide. 

Don't do a lot of unnecessary 
work. Pan Am Travel Agents are 
the best in the business. They’ll 
plan everything for you—Jet reser¬ 
vations, hotels, tours, drive-it-your- 
self cars, ground travel. You’ll save 
money, save time—and have a 
better time. You’ll also have a 
good feeling knowing you’ve cho¬ 
sen the very best there is. 

World's most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 
First in Latin America' First ’Round the World 






Countless problems... 

and the solutions 
under one. roof! 

* i 

PRODUCTIVITY : the only way to self-reliance 





When your industry is devetoping, the problems of getting the right products and services 
for the right jobs can be innumerable. 


Until you come toJ3ird-Heilgers. 

Because with all-round efficiency, the men at Bird-Heilgers can draw on the extensive 
range of products and services offered by the Group. These include jute goods, mining, 
engineering, shipping, labour, oil. paper, water treatment soil investigation, pneumatic 
equipment springs and spring balances, research, travel services and refractories. 


Today, thousands am dealing with Bird-Heilgers. Ask them why and the answer will 
be the same : “Good products, good 


sennce and pleasant'people". 

Contact Bird-Heilgers at Chartered 
Bank Buildings, Calcutta (Telephone: 
22-2351) or in Bombay (Telephone: 
25-7141), New Delhi (Telephone: 
43196), Madras (Telephone; 81741) 
end Kanpur (Telephone : 32418) 



BIRD-HEILGERS 

Group of Con^onies 

Calcutw . Bomba/ Madras Naw Delhi Kanpur 
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A troubled look at parents 
who, with kindliest intent, urge 
their children to miss the most 
wonderful years of their lives 


Where Have All the 
Chikhen Gone? 


By Joyce Kissock Lubold 


Y ou REMEMBER the Red Queen. 
She’s the one who took Alice 
by the hand and dragged her 
at top speed through the Looking- 
Glass wonderland, crying all the 



time, “Faster! Faster! Don’t try to 
talk. Faster! ’’ She was a fine, funny 
imaginary character to children who 
read her story years ago. 

But I’m willing to bet children 


today don’t think she’s so funny 
—or so imaginary, cither. Be¬ 
cause the Red Queen has stepped 
out of her story-book and passed 
along her “hurry-hurry-hurry’’ 
habits to every parent in sight. If 
we make ourselves stop for a mo¬ 
ment and think—^which isn’t easy, 
with all the rushing that’s going on 
—we will realize that almost every 
influence that bears upon our chil¬ 
dren seems designed to push them 
into adult shoes as fast as they can 
stumble into them. 

The word “childhood” used to 
conjure up a pleasant picture of 
loitg, lazy days, and amusing epi¬ 
sodes of mischief. Today every 
parent knows that after school 
there must be “extras” in the form of 
music lessons or competitive spertts. 
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WHERE HAVE ALL THE CHILDREN GONE? 


There are no long, lazy days any 
more. As for the mischief of chiid' 
. hood, it isn’t called "‘mischief” now. 
It’s called “disorientation with the 
environment,” virhich leads direcdy 
to “incmient delint^uency,” and 
nobody fmds it amusmg. 

In tact, children are not called 
“children” any more. They’re all 
“pre-” something or other. As soon 
as a baby is ready to get out of the 
playpen, he’s called a “pre-school- 
chila”; by the time he reaches school 
age we tug him by the wrist again 
and call him a “pre-teen.” Then, 
when he reaches his teens, and has to 
cope with the complex problems of 
awlesccncc, we stUl won’t let him 
go at his own pace, but tell him he’s 
a “young adult” and ask him testily 
why he doesn't act his age 1 

(“Are we nearly there?'’ Alice 
managed to pant out at last. 

“Nearly there?” the Queen re¬ 
peated. “Why, we passed it ten 
minutes ago. Paster!”) 

We push our boys whenever we 
look at their arithmetic books. “If 
you can’t get better marks than 
this,” we say, “you’ll never get into 
university. And if you don’t get into 
university, you’ll never get a good 
job.” And so we send him off with 
the weight of the adult world press¬ 
ing on bis shoulders. It can’t sound 
like much of a world to him, either. 
Our stress on the outward signs df 
success teaches him that it isn’t what 
you do that matters, it’s what shows; 
not what you learn, but what marks 
you get. ^ the Red Queen in all 


us pulls him along. “Faster! Faster! 
You’ve got to succeed. Look sharp! 
Get with itl Hurry!” 

It’s easy to laugh at such small 
examples of how the Red Queen 
affects our children’s lives. We tell 
ourselves that one or two symptcuns 
of the disease don’t mean a thing. 
But when we face today’s statistics 
on teenage marriage and teenage un¬ 
married parentho^, we can’t laugh 
any more. It is clear that young 
people are no longer just exposed to 
the disease. They’ve got it. All 
through the short years of their 
childhood we’ve told them to grow 
up as fast as they can. So when we 
call a teenager a “young adult” he 
decides he’d better go out and be¬ 
have like an adult. But a young 
man’s idea of adult living is too 
often like a child’s idea of a racing 
car—^all go and no brakes. And so 
children race into adult responsibil¬ 
ities, all go and no brakes.' 

Perhaps the most tragic result is 
that so many young people miss one 
j>i the best times of anyone’s life: a 
free-wheeling time when a girl can 
spend all ^temoon deci&ig to 
write a poem, or all season de¬ 
ciding whether she wants to be a 
physiotherapist; when a boy can go 
for a long ride (»i a motorbike, or 
setde down to a careful comparative 
study of the pretty girls he knows, 
without feeling that he has to make, 
up his mind mere and then. It’s a 
lovely time of life—and a terrible 
time of life to get marned! 

It’s time we looked at our own 
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actions and admitted that all this 
growing up too quickly is our fault. 
Wc have held these young people’s 
hands tightly in our own, urging 
them on. We must realize, too, that 
we won’t free them from the sense¬ 
less urgings of the Red Queen until 
wc get her “hurry, hurry, hurry” 
out of our own lives as well. The 
children hear and see us daily racing 
along, never pausing to savour the 
present, always looking ahead to 
some future time. 

But we can let go of the Red 
Queen’s hand. All we have to do is 
stand perfecdy still for a moment 


and sec the sharp beauty of this day, 
this hour. Then wc can let our 
courage and our conscience catch up 
with us. For courage will rive any 
parent the strength to withhold the 
world’s pressures from oiir children 
until they are old enough and 
strong enough to carry them, and, 
conscience will remind us that this 
kind of protection is the most 
important part of any parent’s job. 

Let’s begin to insist that the chil¬ 
dren be children for the very short 
years of childhood, and put the Red 
Queen back into her story-book, 
where she belongs. 



Conversation Pieces 

J. B. Priestley, in his book Margin Released, discussed his old briend, 
dramatist J. M. Barrie: “He was an odd companion who created huge 
silences, tarns into which any remarks prompted by your social conscience 
fell and vanished like tossed pebbles. I think I got by because 1 smoked a 
pipe as large as his, so that we pu£Fed away, companionably, like two 
engines in a siding.” — Published byHeinenumn, London 

A CHATTERBOX countcss oncc said to actor Lucien Guitry: “You know, 
I simply talk the way 1 think.” 

“Yes, but more often,” Guitry replied. 

—Cornelia Oti$ Skinner, Elegant Wits and Grand Horismnteds (MichBcl Joeeph, London) 

* 4> m 

Lost JVeek’-end 

One Friday evening in the Pentagoh, where U.S. Defence Secretary 
Rdbert Mcl^amara is reputed to be a demanding taskmaster, an officid 
glanced at the clock, saw it was 6.30 p.m., pushed his chair back and an¬ 
nounced proudly: “Good show! Only two more working days until 
Monday!” —cs.T, 






She’s spreading her secret of loveliness 

She's often asked for helpful advice on 
beauty care. Her answer’s always the samel 
Use'Hazeilne' Snow. She knows there's no- 
*thin 0 like 'Hazeline' Snow for a fair, smooth 
complexion. One that stays youthfully love¬ 
ly as the years oo by. ■ New ‘Hazeline* 

Snow wfth luelne is an Ideal vanishing 
cream, powdw base and hand cream. Good, 
too, for men as an after-shave cream. 

‘HAZELINE’ SNOW with n-ine^ 


Only ‘ Haxeiine* Snow 
contains lusine—a vnl- 
que ingredient deve¬ 
loped by Burroughs 
Welleeme S Co,, to 
take even better care 
of your shin. 



Ali« in the 'Hexeiiiw’ ronie: Cold Creom end Talc 
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FOR 

COCKROACHES 
BED BUGS 
ANTS... 

A SURE KILLER:^ 


\ 


FLIT 

READY-TO-USE 

POWDER 


‘1 \Mil 



IN THE BLUE PUFFER PACK 

for eaty, effective dusting 


Specially formulated for cock¬ 
roaches, bed bugs and all other 
crawling insects, FLIT POWDER is 
a sure killer! It kills when dusted 
directly on insects; and, long after 
dusting, it remains deadly to 
insects that come in contact with it. 
FLIT POWDER is a ready-to-use 
insecticide.. .the only one in a puffer 
pack for easy, effective dusting. 

Remember: 

FLIT POWDER 

kills adl crawling insects 

Esso Standard Eastern, Inc. 


FLIT POWDER is so handy 



In Thtt Home: e 

For cockroaches, dust Into ' 
corners of cupboards ^ 
and drawers, and near drain' 
openings. For bed bugs, r 
treat ail hiding places 
once every 4 weeks. 


In LIbrarins, On aeok 
Shelves: For silverfish. dust 
on books, shelves and 
behind book cases. 



In The Garden: It's 
harmless to plants but deadly 
to garden pests: dust 
on and under leaves for sure 
plant protection. 


(incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability) 
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Laughter, 

the Best 
Medicine 


An East European story concerns a 
top-level Moscow conference. Soviet 
premier Alexei Kosygin invites four 
colleagues to a picnic, each man to 
pack nis own lunch. 

As they settle down, Czechoslova¬ 
kia’s Antonin Novotny takes out bread 
and butter and a hard-boiled egg. Po¬ 
land’s Wladyslaw Gomulka has bread 
and a few slices of Polish ham. Hun- 
. gary's ]ano$ Kadar unwraps a chunk 
of sausage, and Bulgaria’s Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov has two tomatoes. The four watch 
in amazement as Kosygin produces 
only two slices of bread and a pinch of 
salt. 

Then Zhivkov shakes his head with 
admiration. “That’s the Russians for 
you—always two years ahead of us.” 

—R. F. E. 

There’s a man who must have a 
telephone number similar to that of a 
mysterious but deviously irresistible 
female named Lucia, because he keeps 
gettings calls intended for her at all 
hours of the day and night. After con-* 
siderd^le aggravation, he has worked 
out a formula that gives him a certain 
amount of satisfaction. Now, instead 
of grumpily informing the caller that 


he has dialled the wrong numb^, he 
says calmly, “I’m sorry, she can’t come 
to die phone now. She’s having a 
bath.” 4 . B. 


After the junior-school class had 
visited the local timber-yard in con¬ 
nexion with a social-studies project, 
they were asked to write thank-you 
letters to the manager of the timber 
firm. One little girl who has trouble 
with her spelling wrote: “Thank you 
so much for letting us look at all your 
lovely broads.” — r. M. j. 

My neighbour's attractive daughter 
was summoned for exceeding the 
speed limit. In court the arresting offi¬ 
cer handed the magistrate a piece of 
paper on which he had scrawled some 
details. The elderly gentleman glanced 
at the paper, then glared at ^e girl 
accusingly and startled her by saying, 
“You are charged with oomph!” 

“Er, excuse me, sir,” the police offi¬ 
cer interrupted. “That’s 6o mph.” 

—Lucy I.ave 


Peter Ustinov tells this story of a 
matinee performance: Latecomers were 
still straggling in when a lady’s voice 
from the audience began counting 
loudly, “One . . . two . . . three . . .” 
The suspense got worse as the count¬ 
ing continued. The other actors and I 
began to forget our lines in our fascina¬ 
tion with the disconcerting perform¬ 
ance in the audience. “Six . . . seven 
. . . eight . . There was complete 
confusion on stage. 

At last the lady got to ten. She half 
rose in her scat, waved towards the 
back of the house, and chirped, “Yoo- 
hoo, Penelope, here I am—in the tenth 

row !” —Charlie Rice 
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A NOW'^AUOus journalist, as a cub his hand on her stomach to fed the 
reporter on a Welsh paper, uncovered movements of the unbeurn child. After' 
a story that scooped the country. The that the boy didn’t talk about the ex¬ 
editor, a wily Welshman with a repu- pected arrival any longer, until oac 
tation fen: not being imprudendy open- day his teacher enquired, ‘*What bap- 
handed with the paper’s money, called pened to that b«d>y brother you were 
him in and patted him on the back, supposed to get?” 

“Well done, Hugh,” he said. “It was The five-year-old’s face saddened. “1 
a fine piece of work. By the way, how think Mummy ate him,” he replied, 
much are we paying you? ” —Dorothy Lakin 

This was the moment the young 

repwtw had wadng fe, so he -The BumsH,” claims Bob Hope, 

replied quickly. Thirty shillmgs a “are the most diplomatic people in the 

* 1- 111 I s.T. world. Who else could smife at you 

j ® when they serve you that coffee?-’ 

glad, he said. -Woman and Home Syndicate 


The old clergyman was, without 
quesdon, the world’s worst golfer.One 
oay, on a fairly long, straight hole, 
he uncorked a towering drive dead to 
the pin. The ball hit the hard turf and 
began rolling. As if drawn by a mag¬ 
net, it condnued to roll—over the 
apron, across the front of the green, on 
and on towards the flag. Finally, with 
its last shudder of momentum, it 
dropped into the hole. 

The astounded clergyman turned 
his eyes towards heaven. “Father, 
please,” he begged, “I’d rather do it 
myselfi" * —Don Gtossberg 

« 

Seeking his first job, a young man 
wrote this question on his application 
form: “Are the salary increases here 
automadc or do you have to work to 
earn them? ” —Quoted in Z>ua Tones 

A KINDERGARTEN pupil kept inform¬ 
ing his teacher that he was going to 
get a baby brother. One day his ex¬ 
pectant mother permitted him to place 
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After 15 years of marriage, my hus¬ 
band gathered enough nerve to go 
into a shop and buy me some pandcs 
for my birthday present. I advised him 
to purchase the more serviceable, 
plainly tailored type for everyday 
wear, since they outlast frilly styles. 
When the saleswoman showed hin. 
some lovely lacy ones, he replied firm¬ 
ly, “Oh, no, she just wants worl( 

pants I ” —Mrs. WUUam McKim 

The office was agog as the shapely 
girl wiggled through on her way to 
the boss’s office for an interview for 
the ’^ob as his private secretary. Bus¬ 
iness came to a standstill when, after 
the interview, she undulated bmek the 
way she had come in. 

The assistant rushed to his boss’s 
office and asked, “Well, how did she 
measure up?” 

' “38-34-37-^8.” 

“What’s the 68 for?” asked the as¬ 
sistant. f 

“That,” sighed the boss, “is her 

I fTI •• 
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SLIM ALONG WITH ROSE’S 



ROSE’S UME JUICE CORDIAL is the perfect 
drink to help you slim. Cares for your complexion. 
‘“Makes the most refreshing long drink in the world. 

Enjoy ROSE'S in plain or soda water. 

Or relish it in the form of lime tea. 


ROSE'S also brii^ yon 

STRAVyUKRYJAti 
RASraSRfir fAM 
ARAtCOT ;aM 
PINCAPPU |AM 
GOOSEBERRY (AM 
APPLE |AM 
PLUM JAM 
MANGO JAM 
MIXED FRUtr JELLY 
GRAPE JELLY 
GUAVA JELLY • 

ORANGE JELLY MARMAIAOE 
UME MARMALADC 



Manufaclured in I Adit fdr h. ROSE * CO. LTD. DUiributors: PHIPSON & CO.. LTD.. 
Bnnt*laTe-aomtMiy>CaleutM-Er>MlEul«m<Jerhat-M«dra«'N«w D»Uii-Visa1ihap»tn«m 
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Every week 

via Bangkok 
and Hong Kong 

Air India 

flies 3 times a week 
to Tokyo... 
Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday. 

For luxury, comfort 
and 

extra special service t 

Am-mom 

IN ASSOQATION W^H 
i.O.A.C. AND QANTAS 








Billy Graham’s 
Personal Crusade 


How the famous evangelist keeps 
in top physical condition 
for his campaigns 

By Curtis Mitchell 


I -^ARLY-RisiNG Londoncfs walk- 
5 ing through Hyde Park last 
month might have seen a 
tall, £air>haired man loping easily 
along the pathways, flecks of per¬ 
spiration on his brow. Billy Gra¬ 
ham, the evangelist, was keeping 
himself in physical trim for his 
British revival campaign. 

Graham has lately become a 
deeper,, wiser man. His message is 
the same, but he dresses it—and 
himself—more modestly. He has de¬ 
livered it to record-breaking audi¬ 
ences in all seven continents. 

In Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a single 
service attracted 200,000 people. 
Wlien he preached at the MelDournc 
Cricket Ground, 143,000 came to 
hear him. In Los Angeles a plague 
commemorates the largest gathering 
ever recorded in California, when 


an audience of 154,000 heard his 
sermon. 

The effort of preaching on this 
scale exacts a tremendous physical 
toll, and some time ago spasms of 
sickness began to trouble Billy 
Graham. He realized that if he 
were to continue his work, he would 
have to reinforce his spirit with a 
body tough enough to withstand the 
stresses of his crusades. 

Friends ‘guided him to one of 
America’s roremost physical educa¬ 
tors, Dr. Thomas Cureton, head of 
the Physical Fitness Research Lab¬ 
oratory of the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Cureton’s examination revealed 
that Graham suffered from too much 
tension, too much fat, and that there 
were other physical^danger signals. 
Cureton recommended exercises to 
ease the tension. They were the start 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 
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of Billy Graham's programme of 
physical preparation for his cru¬ 
sades. 

Dr. Cureton believes that health, 
nutrition, endurance and well-being 
all begin with good circulation. Cir¬ 
culating blood must carry oxygen 
and nutrients to every cell of the 
body. Whatever reduces this flow 
reduces welbbeing. 

Our sedentary way of life has 
done exactly that. In consequence, 
many a man is middle-aged by the 
time he is 26 years old, according to 
observations of blood circulation 
made by Dr. Hardin Jones at the 
University of California. At 18, Dr. 
Jones’s subjects showed the high 
blood flow to active muscles ex¬ 
pected in fit young men. At 25, the 
flow had decreased by 40 per cent 
and at 35 by 60 per cent. 

Years ago, Cureton had learnt that 
energy fails as circulation fails. 
Using over 100 test measurements, 
he decided that three basic elements 
contributed most to the maintenance 
of vigour: (i) the amount of blood 
you circulate; (2) the strength of 
your heart in pumping that blood; 
(3) the excellence of your peripheral 
circulation, which is the flow of 
blood through muscles. 

Each person possesses millions of 
the tiny blood vessels called capil¬ 
laries; they penetrate every part of 
your muscular and nervous systems. 
Think of your Ijcart as the root cen¬ 
tre of a great tree. Rising from it 
like a trunk is the large blood ves¬ 
sel called the aorta, which splits into 


branches, lesser branches, and lastly 
into tiny twigs-rcapillaries. 

Capillaries open and close, con¬ 
trolled principally by an automatic 
system of nerves which provides 
every blood vessel with its own stop- 
and-go. When you use your boay 
vigorously, those tendrils of nerve 
tissue cause the capillaries in your 
muscles to dilate, admitting more 
blood with its cargo of fo^ and 
fuel. 

If you sit for a greater part of the 
day, most of the capillaries have less 
reason to open. Add a few stresses— 
business diflficulties, grief, quarrel¬ 
ling—and tension may become 
habitual. Somehow, tight nerves 
must be relaxed. For this purpose 
physical educators use exercise— 
which, many authorities agree, not 
only relaxes tense nerves but can 
prevent nerve-damaging tension. 

Cureton describes the experiment 
of Dr. Hans Selye, the world’s 
leading authority on stress. Selye 
took ten sedentary laboratory rats,, 
stressed them with shocks, blinding 
lights, ear-splitting noises and pain. 
Within a month every rat was dead. 
Using a treadmill Dr. Selye then 
trained ten more rats, of the same 
age and breed, until they Were con¬ 
ditioned like human distance run¬ 
ners. Then he applied the sanic 
stresses. After a month of stress, the 
conditioned rats were well and 
thriving! Repeating the experiment, 
he found that untrained rats died, 
trained rats lived. The lesson; exer¬ 
cise trains the nerves to resist stress. 
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The eminent scientist is today a 
strong advocate of physical fitness. 

Few people uncierstand the me¬ 
chanics of blood circulation. First, 
the right side of the heart pumps 
used blood through the lungs, where 
it soaks up oxygen. The left side of 
the heart then pumps this fresh 
blood into the arterial tree and 
thence to every cranny of the body. 
In the capillaries (and only there) 
the blood gives up its load of fuel 
and food, men trickles on through 
a system of collecting tubes called 
venules, the smallest veins. Now it 
pauses, beyond the reach of the 
heart’s pumping power. 

To lift the blood upward towards 
the heart, nature has provided a 


futy 

second pump: the leg muscles. As¬ 
cending veins, threaded through 
the leg muscles, arc fitted with 
tiny valves which prevent the blood 
from flowing downward again. 
When a leg muscle contracts it auto¬ 
matically squeezes the veins, push¬ 
ing their blood to higher levels until 
it is delivered into a big cistern-like 
vein in the abdomen. Here the blood 
is two-thirds of the way home, but 
again it must have help. Now your 
diaphragm must take over. 

Doctors often call the diaphragm 
the “third heart.” Each time you 
breathe, this large muscle squeezes 
down, increasing the pressure inside 
the abdominal cistern and propel¬ 
ling the blood up into your big 
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cbnectmg vessels and on to your 
heart. Tne cycle is complete. 

In his search for ways to physical 
fitness. Dr. Cureton has tested hun¬ 
dreds of so-called short cuts. “There 
are none,” he says. There is no 
substitute for continuous rhythmic 
exercise. 

He and his associates have tested 
various forms of recreation. Games 
are of benefit to the tired spirit, he 
has found, but most of them leave 
untouched the deep capillary beds of 
the large muscles. 

What gets the job done ? 

Cureton offers the same guide¬ 
lines he gave Billy Graham: 

I. Get a good medical examina¬ 
tion and follow your doctor’s advice 


on beginning any exercise pro¬ 
gramme. This is especially impor¬ 
tant for men over 40, many of 
whom have some degree of harden¬ 
ing of the arteries. If chest pain or 
discomfort begins at any stage, stop 
exercising and consult your doctor, 

2. Warm up first for about 15 
minutes with bending and stretch¬ 
ing exercises, making certain that 
every large group of muscles is alter¬ 
nately stretched and relaxed. Easy 
does it. 

3. To build endurance, you may 
walk, jog, swim, row, ski or skate. 
Note the emphasis on continuous, 
vigorous, rhythmic movement. Be¬ 
gin at a slow pace, then pick up to 
a faker speed until you arc slightly 
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out of breath. Slow <iown and force 
the breathing—i.e., take large deep 
breaths and rorccfully exhale them. 
Then repeat, in series, for 30 min¬ 
utes. After several months you will 
want to increase the pace. 

4. Work hard enough to perspire. 

5. Taper off by walking and forc¬ 
ing the breathing, then doing some 
upside-down rhythmic exercise 
such as “the bicycle.” Finish up by 
stretching and continuous forced 
breathing. If possible, add a relaxing 
swim in cool water. Or take a short 
hot shower and a much longer, 
cooler one. Make it a little colder 
each month. Towel yourself hard. 

6. Dr. Cureton generally advises 
middle-aged subjects doing as much 
as an hour a day of endurance exer¬ 
cise to increase their vitamin intake, 
especially vitamins Bi and C, and to 
add a daily ration of wheat germ 
and wheat-germ oil. 

Following Cureton’s instructions, 
Billy Graham began to walk a mile 
every day. He climbed the trails 
around his mountaintop house, with 
exercises before and after. Two 
weeks later he began to increase the 
speed of the walk, or add another 
mile. Still later he started jogging 
part of the way. 


“The hardest part,” the evangelist 
told friends, “was getting usra ta, 
being stared at.” But he kept at it* 

On New Year’s Eve, 1964, Billy 
Graham went to Urbana, Illinois, to 
address 7,000 students, members of 
the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship, from all over the world. That 
morning he went through a full * 
series of tests at the Physic^ Fitness 
'Lab. His fat was down; less nervous 
tension; endurance, blood pressure 
and circulation had improved. Cure- 
ton asked him, “How often are you 
working out?” 

“Every day,” Graham told him. 
“I don’t miss even on Sunday. All 
my life I’ve had to rest in the after¬ 
noon, but now I can sail through a 
day’s work without fatigue.” 

And the next morning—as every 
morning since — the evangelist 
slipped out of his room into the r 
early morning light to run a mile 
or two. 

“Your body is like a tree,” he 
reminds his associates. “When the 
trunk goes, everything goes.”* 

Long ago, the Apostle Paul said 
much the same thing. “Your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost,” he 
wrote in Corinthians i. “Therefore, 
glorify God in your body.” 


Alter Ego 

cs^oKNTicAL middle-aged twin sftters met at a family reunion. One, who 
makes frequent trips to the hairdresser’s to keep her hair its original 
colour, observed to the other, who lets nature rakes its course, “Goodness, 
I didn’t realize how grey 1 was getting.” — G. K. 
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CAMPSITE 

By William Stokes 


I T WAS A quiet evening at the 
camp site on Trout Lake. The 
sun was drifting heavily towards 
the line of pines on the other side of 
the lake . 

. Then over the tents there came 
the wild shriek of a wounded child. 
The screams bounced olf the canvas, 
bringing mothers* heads up for a 
quick count. It was only a stubbed 
toe, and the screams were replaced 
with the boom of a father’s voice 
yelling at his daughter to get out of 
the boat before she trod on the 
* fishing rods. 

Smoke from assorted cuts of meat 
mingled with the odour of mosquito 
repellent, wet towels and rancid 
butter. Two small boys sprinted pn 
their vocal cords down the middle of 
the tents, carrying a medium-size 
snapping turtle which clung to the 
end of a stick. A frog on the edge 
•of the lake croaked once, and then 
listened to a tirade from a frustrated 
father who was trying to pound tent 
pegs into solid rock and watch half 
a ^zen swimming kids at the same 
time.^ 

A portly woman stalked out on to 
the landing-stage and sent a blood¬ 
curdling shout across the water for 


"'Louie!'* who was supposed to have 
finished fishing an hour ago. 

Darkness moved in and there was 
the sound of parafHn lamps being 
pumped, and a smell of burning 
rubbish. 

Inside a tent a feminine voice said, 
“Don’t put those dirty feet in that 
sleeping-bag!’’ 

A childish tenor replied, “But 
Mum,' how can I get in without my 
feet?’’ 

A man stumbled over a tent rope, 
and mothers talked loudly to their 
children so that they wouldn’t hear 
his vivid comments. 

A hush descended, but it lasted 
only until a little girl fountfthe grass 
snake which her brother had put 
into her sleeping-bag. 

There was another lull, and an 
owl saw its chance. A “whowho” 
came across the bay, and inside a 
tent a weary father answered, “A 
bunch of idiots, that’s who! ’’ 

But later, he and his wife sat by 
the camp fire while the kick 
dreamed of the fun tomorrow. 
Then the father thought it over 
and he answered the owl again. 
“We are contented campers, mat’s 
who we are.” 
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Once a South American showcase, this country has pursued 
its social-security ideals to the very brink of bankruptcy 


Uruguay, a small agrarian 
I country wedged between Brazil 
C and the Argentine, there is a 
joke that only two things could 
cause a revolution: persistent defeat 
in soccer or tinkering with the wel¬ 
fare state. The first seems pleasantly 
^ unlikely—^Uruguay has twice won 
both the world professional futbol 
championship and the Olympic 
soccer gold medal. But today the 
second possibility is no longer a 
laughing matter. Uruguay in ipbdis 
a country in economic crisis. It is a 
classic case study of a welfare state 
run wild. 

Uruguay is the smallest country 


in South America, but. it would 
seem to be blessed with fabulous ad¬ 
vantages. The countryside, rolling 
gently towards the Atiantic Ocean, 
produces wheat, meat and wool. 
Uruguay has no population explo¬ 
sion, no large undeveloped areas,* 
a temperate climate, the highest 
literacy rate (91 per cent) and the 
best public-health record in the 
continent. 

It also has a strong imddle 
class, with no pronounced extremes 
between rich and poor, an emanci¬ 
pated, liberal-minded and progres¬ 
sive population, and a tranition of 
political democracy and stability. 
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Yet Uruguay faces grave troubles 
today. Its idealism 1ms got it into 
such a mess that it is the nearest to 
bankruptcy of any South American 
country. 

Why has Uruguay fallen into its 
present condition or muddle, stale¬ 
mate, and abuse of its own institu¬ 
tions? Why can’t it make ends 
meet? 

The essence of Uruguay lies in 
one fundamental concept—fear of 
the loss of freedom. This is why 
political leadership has deliberately 
been made diffuse (the country has 
nine presidents), and why the entire 
social structure of the state has been 
bent towards the protection of the 
individual. History plays a large 
role in this obsession. After Uru¬ 
guay became independent in 1828, 
two political parties rose, the Blan¬ 
cos (whites) and Colorados (reds). 
The Whites came to represent the 
original Spanish stock and rural and 
commercial interests; the Reds were 
more radical. (Today, Blancos and 
Colorados are still the only signih- 
cant political parties. What makes a 
man join either is usually not con¬ 
viction but inheritance—the affilia¬ 
tion of his grandfather or father.) 

The Colorados held power unin¬ 
terruptedly from 1865 to 1958—^an 
unprecedented 93 years, during 
which the country became a going 
concern. This was due largely to the 
reforming zeal’ of Jose Batlle (pro¬ 
nounced Baj^) y Ordonez, a pro¬ 
digious figure without parallel in 
the history of South America. 
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Batlle was president of Uruguay 
twice, frc»n 1903 to 1907 and again 
from 1911 to 1915. His influence 
lasted long after his second presi-- 
dency, and he continued to domi¬ 
nate the country until his death in 
1929. He was the father of- both 
Uruguay’s weird political system 
and the welfare state. 

Batlle’s thinking was far ahead of 
his time. He believed in justice, 
democratic methods and reform, 
and he felt that fair and free social 
development would eliminate the 
class struggle far more effectively 
than Marxism. His life’s objective 
was to make a paternalistic state 
wherein everyone would be em¬ 
ployed in his productive years and 
supported by the state thereafter. 

And for a time Batllc’s ideas 
worked. Uruguay became not mere¬ 
ly the best run and most stable but 
also the most jirosperous country in 
the continent. It was the most civil¬ 
ized as well: Uruguay abolished the 
death penalty long ago. It was the 
first country in ^uth America to 
legalize divorce, the first to grant* 
status to illegitimate children, the 
first to introduce female suffrage, 
and the first to make voting 
obligatory. 

But Uruguay’s social-secUrity sys¬ 
tem, probably the most comprehen¬ 
sive in the world, has gradually 
come a cropper. Self-defeating in 
some respects, it is today so badly 
administered by a top-heavy bu¬ 
reaucracy (there are at least 250,000 
civil servants) that it has become an 
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acutely controversial subject. Con" 
fusion and delay attend tne system. 
Some government departments 
work onty half a day in summer so 
that employees can spend the after- 
noons on the beaches. Many pay¬ 
ments are far in arrears, and it may 
take ten years—^literally—^for a per¬ 
son's papers to be processed. In 
eifect, social security has become 
social insecurity. 

Benefits now available include 
family allowances, workmen’s com¬ 
pensation, unemployment insur¬ 
ance, free compulsory education, 
low-eost housing and startlingly 
high disability and old-age pensions. 

Pensions, in particular, nave got 
out of hand. Uruguay has a labour- 
force of about a million (out of a 
total population of about 2,556,000), 
which has to support some 340,000 
pensioners. A man is eligible for a 
pension of full pay for Itfe after 30 
years’ service. In general this means 
that retirement is possible at 55, but 
it comes earlier in many cases. A 
woman retires on full pay for life at 
47 (or after 25 years’ service, which¬ 
ever comes sooner) if she is child¬ 
less; a woman, with a child, who 
has worked for ten years is eligible 
for retirement on one-third of her 
pay for life at age 28. 

Moreover, pension rates are sup¬ 
posed to be adjusted upwards to cor¬ 
respond with living costs. Thus a 
person on a pension may well get 
more inconle than when he worked 
for a salary, because no social secur¬ 
ity has to be deducted on pension 
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income. Furthermore-—a nicx last 
$traw>-there arc various social- 
security organiaations, and in c^- 
tain circumstances a person may 
leave his job, accept a pension, ana 
then find another job covered by a 
different pension fund, so that he 
gets both pension and salary I And 
It is quite possible to become eligible 
for two pensions. This is die welfare 
state drifting on to the rocks. 

This fantastic system is paid for 
by pay deductions from employee 
and employer. Actually, the em¬ 
ployer may find himself paying out 
as much as 80 per cent of his total 
wage bill in addition to wages be¬ 
cause of enforced contributions— 
pensions, unemployment insurance, 
medical benefits, etc. 

The upshot of all this is that Uru¬ 
guay, once proudly called “the Den¬ 
mark of Latin America,” is on the 
brink of disaster. The peso has had 
to be devalued three times in the 
past two years; inflation is eating up 
the midcUe class; unemployment is 
on the rise; the poor cannot live on 
their crops or wages; and the foreign 
debt has reached Rs. 375 crorcs, an 
astronomical sum for a state so 
small. 

Meanwhile, there have been seri¬ 
ous strikes. The bank workers re¬ 
cently went on strike, demanding a 
48-per-cent wage increase, and 
100,000 workers in other fields 
joined them. The government had 
to institute security measures-r-sus- 
pending certain constitutional guar¬ 
antees for a few weeks—before a 
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compromise was reached. InAst No> 
vcmber 130,000 civil servants, de¬ 
manding a ^per-cent rise, went on 
strike (mey settled for 30 per cent). 
Such demands may seem excessive, 
but one must keep in mind how 
inflation has cut me value of the 
currency. A schoolteacher gets at 
present-about 4,000 pesos a month; 
this was worth about Rs. 1,538 two 
years ago but only Rs. 510 today. 
And the cost of living rose by 85 per 
cent in 1965. 

Social security alone did not bring 
Uruguay to near-bankruptcy. All 
manner of other factors entered the 
picture. The collapse of the economy 
was speeded up by a steadily increas¬ 
ing trade deficit, decline in the earn¬ 
ings from wool, a wasteful attempt 
at industrialization, technological 
backwardness, and a hopelessly 
archaic tax system. Even today there 
is no income tax for anybody earn¬ 
ing less thanRs. 10,500 a year, which 
means 97 per cent of the population. 

The Uruguayan passion for divid¬ 
ed control and the diflusion of 
authority, which may well turn out 
to be the curse of the country, is 
exemplified by its plural presidency. 
The system is another legacy of 
Badle, an attempt to curtail irre¬ 
sponsible personal rule. 

This is how the system works. 
Voters elect a nine-man presidential 
council for a four-year term. Six 
represent the majority party, three 
the opposition. There is no single 
chief of state—the presidency is 
vested in the council, with the four 
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most prominent members of the ma¬ 
jority serving as chairman in turn, 
for a year at a time. That three of 
the nine ''presidents*' must be mem¬ 
bers of the opposition seems, and is, 
ridiculous. 

Chairman o£ the National Coun^ 
cil and thus, {or purposes of proton 
col, president of the Republic when " 
1 visited the capital, Montevideo, in * 
1965 was a 51-year-old publisher- 
lawyer named Washington Beltrin. 
A lot of things were worrying Df. 
Beltrdn, and no wonder. He faced 
harassing problems. Workers want¬ 
ed higher wages; industrialists 
wanted bigger income; but ncA)ody • 
wanted to do any work. People 
thought more of their rights than 
their obligations. The country’s vast 
web of social legislation redistri¬ 
buted wealth, but did not create it. 
Nobody had the vision to sec that? 
what Uruguay needed was produc¬ 
tion. Dr. Beltran said, “We are in 
a state of crisis—one created solely 
by our own institutions.’’ 

Despite all this, Uruguay is a 
thoroughly attractive country, and 
Montevideo, with its glorious 
beaches, fashionable casinos and 
good hotels, is considered by many 
to be the best of all South American 
capitals to live in. The curse of most 
American repliblics—danger erf po¬ 
litical intervention by the army—is 
•almost non-existent here. The coun¬ 
try has genuine devotion to demo¬ 
cratic ideals, and 1966 will probably 
turn out to be a much better, more 
stable year than 1965. 
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Sahib Doctor 

The Healing Surgeon of Vellore 



from “Ten Fingers for God]’by 
DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 
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For hundreds of years there has been one disease so 
crippling and destructive that its name alone can strike 
terror to the heart. Dr. Paul Brand, C.B.E., is the first 
orthopaedic surgeon to make a concentrated attack on 
this disfiguring afiliction. In her book ^^Ten Fingers for 
God,’’ Dorothy Clarke Wilson has written with persuasive 
warmth and sympathy about his dedicated and inspired 
work at the Vellore Christian Medical CoUege and New 
Life Centre. It is a story of personal faith, medical 
detection and startling discoveries that have restored hope 
to an estimated ten million victims of leprosy 


i 

I T HAD BEEN a routinc day for Dr. 
Paul Brand. He had finished 
teaching his classes, and was 
making his final rounds at the 
Christian Medical College and 
Hospital in Vellore, when sud¬ 
denly he was called aside by his 
chief. 

• “Why don’t you come over to 
Chingleput and have dinner with 
me?” Dr. Robert Cochrane, the 
head of the institution, asked dis¬ 
armingly. 

Brand was surprised, for Coch* 
rane was a blunt, dynamic man who 
rarely indulged in social amenities. 
But the young surgeon accepted the 


invitation, and early that evening in 
1947 he arrived at Chingleput, a few 
miles south of Madras. From that 
moment on, the entire course of his 
life was changed. 

Cochrane greeted him eagerly. “I 
thought you might like to have a 
look round the hospital here,” he 
suggested. “I know you haven’t seen 
many cases of leprosy.” 

It was true; regulations barred 
leprosy patients from general hos¬ 
pitals, and Brand’s work as an 
orthopaedic surgeon did not permit 
him to visit the isolated clinics and 
roadside dispensaries where doctors 
in Vellore treated the disease. So he 
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July 


was totally unprepared for what he 
saw. 

The sanatorium buildings and 
grounds were immaculate, and 
Brand quickly noted that the pa¬ 
tients had created their own special 
world. They managed their own 
shops, grew their foM, wove cloth 
for their bandages, and even bound 
their own textbooks. Cochrane ex¬ 
plained that the hospital was able to 
afford very little of the new sul- 
phone drugs which had been de¬ 
veloped to treat the disease. Instead, 
most of the patients received chaul- 
moogra oil, and they gave them¬ 
selves 100,000 injections every year. 

“I like the approach,” Brand said, 
in genuine admiration. “It’s whole¬ 
some and human—not at all the way 



Cochrane turned to face his guest. 
“This is a hospital,” he said sternly, 
“not an asylum. And we never say 
leper.” 

Brand began to observe the pa¬ 
tients more closely. Many had no 
distinctive marks except a patch of 
whitish skin, or a small area of bald¬ 
ness. But others were a living testi¬ 
mony to the horrors of the disease. 
They stumped awkwardly on band¬ 
aged feet, or lifted ravaged faces 
with blind eyes and features so mis¬ 
shapen that their friendly smiles be¬ 
came grotesque leers. 

Brand’s first shock swifdy gave 
way to concern and professional 
curiosity. Occasionally, Cochrane 
pointed out some skin condition 
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which interested him, as a leprolo- 
gist. But Brand found his attention 
wandering to the victims’ hands. As . 
a surgeon, he had come to love hu¬ 
man hands as among the most useful 
and exquisite tools God had devised. 
But these hands were more like 
claws. The fingers were stiffly 
flexed, unable to close. Some were 
shortened, and others were .mere 
stumps. 

Brand could stand it no longer. 
“What’s the matter with these 
hands.?” he asked Cochrane. “How 
do they get like this ? ” 

The ender doctor shook his head. 
“I don’t know, Paul,” he said. 

Brand was startled by the answer. 
Cochrane was one of the world’s 
foremost authorities on leprosy; it 
seemed impossible that he did not 
know the answer. But what Coch¬ 
rane said next was downright 
astonishing. 

“There are more than ten million 
leprosy patients in the world, and a 
good percentage of them have dis¬ 
eased hands. Now, I’m a skin man, 
Paul, and I can tell you how to treat 
these skin patches. But not one 
orthopaedic surgeon has ever really 
studied the deformities of leprosy!” 

Brand said nothing, and the two 
men walked on in silence for some 
time. 

^ Then abruptly Brand stopped, his 
attention caught by the sight of a 
young man who was seated on the 
ground, trying to take off his san¬ 
dals. Holding the leather strap be¬ 
tween his thumb and his palm, the 
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youth failed time and again to open 
the buckle. 

*‘Muscular paralysis,” said Coch¬ 
rane, “and nerve damage. When 
leprosy reaches this stage there is no 
feeling in the hands or feet.” 

Brand moved towards the young 
man. “Please,” he asked, “may I 
look at your hands ?” 

Smiling, the patient rose, and 
after a brief examination Brand 
riscd back the stiff fingers of one 
and, and placed his own hand on 
the open palm. “Now squeeze,” he 
directed. “Press as hard as you can.” 

Suddenly Brand winced, in pain. 
The young man’s grip was like 
iron! “That hand isn’t paralysed,” 
he told Cochrane. “It still has some 
mighty good muscles.” 

As they walked back to Coch¬ 
rane’s bungalow, Brand began firing 
questions. Why did the fingers and 
toes of leprosy patients waste away ? 
Was paralysis in the disease hap¬ 
hazard, or did there seem to be a 
pattern? Was there a chance that 
surgery might be effective in making 
a claw-hand usable? 

Cochrane’s reply to all these ques¬ 
tions was an outright challenge: 
“You tell me.” 

A Major Discovery 

It was not the first challenge 
Brand had received from Cochrane. 
The two men had met in London 
only a few months before, and in 
one whirlwind interview the older 
doctor had virtually bullied Brand 
into coming to India. 



Dr. PatU Brand 

Cochrane’s primary job—the 
work to which he had given almost 
a lifetime of service—^was running 
the Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sana¬ 
torium in Chingleput. But he had 
stepped in during a crisis, to head a 
redevelopment scheme for the 
Christian Medical College in Vel¬ 
lore. 

Cochrane had sought out Brand 
because of the young surgeon’s 
unique background. His parents 
had been Baptist missionaries in 
India for years, and Paul himself 
had been born in a mission outpost 
in the Mountains of Death, a remote 
range of hills where malaria was 
common.' 

When he was nine, Paul and his 
younger sister, Connie, had been 
taken to England to live with 
relatives, and in the following years 
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Brand had received an excellent re¬ 
ligious and medical education. 

His mother had remained, run¬ 
ning the mission even after Ms 
father died of blackwater fever. 
It was she who told Cochrane that 
Paul had recently been made a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons. * 

Cochrane wasted no words when 
he met the young surgeon. He ex¬ 
plained the crisis at the Christian 
Medical College: the Government 
had established a new set of medical 
standards; buildings had to be 
erected and at least 12 new teach¬ 
ing doctors were needed. 

Brand had started to list all the 
reasons why he could not leave Lon¬ 
don. First, the ink was barely dry 
on his surgical diplomas; he simply 
did not have enough experience to 
teach. 

“Let me be the judge of that!” 
snapped Cochrane. 

Paul then explained that he was 
married. His wife, Margaret, was 
expecting their second child. 

“Lovely place, Vellore,” Coch¬ 
rane replied, “for women and chil¬ 
dren.” 

And so it went. He brushed aside 
every objection, and at last Brand 
gave in. 

At the age of 34, he returned 
and joined the staff of the 
Christian Medical College. Several 
months later, Margaret, who was 
herself a doctor, joined him with 
their three-year-old son, Christo¬ 
pher, and the new baby, Jean. All 
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had quickly adapted themselves to 
their new life, and, despite a gruel¬ 
ling schedule, Brand had come to 
love every moment of his work at 
the college. Thus, when he left 
Chingleput that night to return to 
Vellore, he had no sense of embark¬ 
ing on a crusade. He simply wanted 
to MOW the answers to the questions 
he had raised. 

Teaching and operating, often for 
as long as 12 hours a day, Brand had 
little time for research. But at night 
and week-ends, he began a careful 
survey of the medical library. He 
discovered that Cochrane was right; 
there was no definitive work by an 
orthopaedic surgeon on leprosy. Nor 
could Brand find much under pa¬ 
thology about the actual nature of 
the disease in relation to the deform¬ 
ities it caused. Furthermore, there 
were no reliable data to show 
whether the paralysis followed a 
certain course. The next step was 
obvious: Brand requested bed space 
for a few patients so that he could 
study the disease. But the hospital 
board turned him down. 

“If we admit leprosy patients,” 
said one authority, “the other 
patients will run away.” Besides, 
others argued, this was a teaching 
hospital, and every available bed was 
needed for the training programme. 

But thete were other ways to 
study the disease. Vellore is cursed 
with one of the world’s highest inci¬ 
dences of leprosy, and Brand began 
to make regular visits to the dispen¬ 
saries where the disease was treated. 
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[ He gathered a small team of in- 
I terested helpers, and they soon de> 
vcloped an assembly-line technique 
of examination. First came tests for 
sensation with a pin, then a feather; 
next, the measurement of the move¬ 
ment in fingers and feet; then care¬ 
ful studies to see which muscles 
were paralysed, which nerves had 
thickened and died. 

In all, Brand examined some 2,000 
patients in Vellore and Chinglcput, 
and slowly his excitement mounted. 
For over the months a striking phe¬ 
nomenon became apparent: the pa¬ 
ralysis did follow a precise pattern! 
The order in which the muscles 
atrophied was the same, and, more 
important, the same muscles always 
remained healthy. It was a major 
breakthrough, which offered real 
hope for surgical treatment. 

A Medical Reincarnation 

It was perhaps a year after his visit 
to Chingleput when Paul Brand de¬ 
cided that he was ready for the great 
experiment. 

“If you will send me a patient 
whose hands could not possibly be 
made worse,” he said to Dr. Coch¬ 
rane, “I’d like to see what can be 
done with them.” 

The patient Dr. Cochrane sent 
him was a young Hindu named 
Krishnamurthy, who displayed all 
the worst hand-and-foot disabilities 
of leprosy. On the soles of both feet, 
there were huge, ill-smelling ulcers, 
so deeply infected that the bones lay 
exposed. The hands were wasted 


and useless, with fingers curled into, 
the claw position. 

But far more disheartening than 
these outward horrors was the hope¬ 
less despair one could sense in the 
inner man. Krishnamurthy had 
come of a good family and been well 
educated. He could speak several 
languages and had once held re¬ 
sponsible positions. But when the 
tell-tale patches appeared, his family 
had turned him away, nobody 
would employ him, and slowly his 
mind had numbed along with his 
hands and feet. 

“Would you be willing to let me 
do some operations?” Paul Brand 
asked. 

The man shrugged. Listlessly, al¬ 
most contemptuously, he extended 
his claw's. “Do what you wish with 
them,” he said. “They are no good 
to me.” 

So began long weeks of prepara¬ 
tion. Brand knew it was the intrinsic 
muscles of the hand, controlled by 
the ulnar nerve, whose paralysis 
caused the claw-like deformity. But 
there were also good muscles avail¬ 
able. Why not take one of them that 
could be spared, and substitute it for 
the paralysed intrinsics? This type 
of surgery was often used to correct 
similar disabilities from polio and 
other paralysing diseases. 



each side of each digit. Freeing a 
good unparalysed tendon, he split it 
into two parts and retunnelled it to 
the fingers, to substitute for the 
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paralysed muscle. He tested its ten> 
sion again and again, sutured the 
woun£, applied dressings and a 
light plaster splint. Then there was^i 
nothing to do but wait and pray. 

The two fingers healed well, but 
Paul would not allow himself or 
his assistants any premature hope of 
success. It would take more opera¬ 
tions, on the other two fingers, then \ 
the thumb, followed by a long 
period of intense physiotherapy, 
before success or failure could be 
assured. 

But as the weeks and months"^ 
passed, the team could not control 
its jubilation. Slowly, step by step, 
Brand watched the claw begin to 
turn once again into a human hand. 
Sometimes progress from day to day 
was barely discernible. 

Even when the success of surgery 
was assured, the therapy was a slf»v 
process of reconditioning long- 
unused joints, and re-educating 
brain impulses to cause muscles that 
formerly bent the fingers to act on^ 
the opposite side of che hand to 
straighten them. I 

Then suddenly the miracle was | 
achieved. The hand opened and 
closed with almost normal action, 
grasping objects of different sizes i 
and shapes to improve its dexterity ' 
—blocks of wo^, rubber balls, 
small bottles, pencils. 
Krishnamurthy cried triumphandy 
one day. He arched his first three, 
fingers, scooped up a big ball of rice 
ana curry from his dish, held it 
there with the aid of the opposing 
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thumb, and popped it into his 
mouth. 

The re-creation of the man was 
even more satisfying than the suc¬ 
cessful operations. Krishnamurthy 
began to laugh again, to enjoy reaa- 
ing books, and to sharpen his keen 
wk in sparring with doctors and 
nurses. After about a year, he was 
discharged from hospital, equipped 
■for his new life with two useful 
.hands, two healed feet and an 
abundance of hope and courage. 

^ The New Life Centre 


Two MONTHS later, the young 
Hindu returned to the hospital, 
looking terribly thin and emaciated. 
He tried to smile when he saw 
Brand, but there was no laughter in 
his eyes. He held out his hands. 

“These are not good hands you 
h*ave given me. Sahib doctor,” he 
said. 

Paul made a quick examination. 
The hands seemed normal; there 
was no visible sign of deterioration. 
“They look good to me,” he said 
cautiously. “What do you mean.?” 

“They are bad begging hands,” 
sai^ the young man. 

• ]^cau$e he still bore the marks of 
leprosy, he explained, nobody would 
eihploy him or even give him a 

f )lacc to live. Before, seeing his use- 
ess hands, people had taken pity 
and thrown nim coins. But now that 
his hands were whole, they had no 
pity. 

The young man was admitted to 
the hospital. (Brand had now been 
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granted two beds for leprosy pa- 
dents.) Rested and well-fed, he was 
soon restored to health. Before con¬ 
tracting leprosy he had learnt to 
type, and Paul felt it would be a 
challenge for the man to try devel¬ 
oping me skill again. The Hindu 
iset to work, and soon he began to 
earn money by doing typing jobs 
for patients who could afford his 
services. 

But Brand realized that this did 
'not solve the larger problem. Pres¬ 
ently another patient, returning for 
his check-up, made the same start¬ 
ling indictment. 

“Sahib doctor, do you know how 
much you have harmed me.?” 

“Harmed you!” 

This patient, too, had been unable 
to find a job with his new hands, 
^nd when he went back to begging 
ne had received fewer and fewer 
coins. 

“What shall I do. Sahib doctor.?” 
he asked. 

The question struck at the very 
heart of Brand’s purpose. Was he 
merely creating beggars with less 
ability for begging? The answer, of 
course, was obvious. These patients 
should be taught new means of 
livelihood, trades which they could 
pursue without depending on em¬ 
ployment by others. But how? 
There must be a place for them tq 
live while learning a trade and 
skilled instructors to teach them. 

All this would take money, and 
there was no money. True, friends 

• Currently, The Leprosy Mission. 


in England had sent contributions 
that had financed the early expenses 
of the research team. But these 
funds did not begin to cover the in¬ 
creasing demands of research and 
surgery. One morning Paul dis¬ 
cussed the problem with a sympa¬ 
thetic patient, “Mother” Eaton. 

Mother Eaton was an American 
missionary who had spent many of 
her 84 years in India. Recently, she 
had come to Vellore seeking help 
for a severe and incurable rheuma¬ 
toid arthritis. Unfortunately, little 
could be done for her except the 
slight relief afforded by a few pills 
and injections. But she was not one 
to be. hardened or embittered by 
pain. 

“1 have a little money in the bank, 
about jf5oo,” she told Brand. “1 
haven’t much longer to live, and I 
want you to take it and use it.” 

Those words were the beginning 
of Nava Jeeva Nilayam, a New Life 
Centre for the rehabilitation of 
leprosy patients. 

At first Brand had some difficulty 
in getting approval for the project. 
Even Dr. Cochrane was not in 
favour of immediate action. “A 
sanatorium is beipg built just for 
this purpose by the Mission to 
Lepers* and the American Leprosy 
Missions,” he told Paul. “Why not 
wait for that?” 

But Brand did not Y«^ant to wait. 
Two years had passed since plans 
for the sanatorium had been drawn 
up and its site chosen, but the barren 
stretch of ground was still empty of 
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human life. Besides, what Paul 
wanted was not a streamlined insti¬ 
tution but a small community, 
simple and intimate, like those most 
of his patients had come from and 
would go home to. And he knew 
just where he wanted to build it—a 
spot in a remote corner of the college 
grounds. 

There was real opposition now. 
Some of the senior doctors dis¬ 
approved of having leprosy patients 
in the grounds with medical stu¬ 
dents, and Brand won permission 
only by agreeing that a barbed-wire 
fence should enclose the new settle¬ 
ment. All the patients must be non- 
infective, he was warned, and none 
would be allowed to cross the fence. 


fuly 

(Significantly, in the years that 
followed, it was to be the students 
who broke down these barriers of . 
pr^udice, first crossing the fence 
to visit the patients, to share enter¬ 
tainments and religious services, 
and eventually eliminating the 
fence entirely.) 

Brand yielded to these conditions, 
and the project quickly took shape 
—a small cluster of neat mud-walled 
buildings, white-washed and topped 
with grass-thatched roofs. For some 
years in England, Paul had worked 
as a builder, and now the experience 
proved invaluable. He drew plans 
and supervised construction of the 
huts and the training shop, which 
was well supplied with tools. 
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Friends and colleagues who ad- made and beautifully finished, and 
mired the young surgeon’s work they slowly found a market. At first 
joined in and helped. Soon the paths all were sterilized—and so adver- 
were bordered with flaming poin- tised—even though this was an un- 
settias, and blue morning glories necessary precaution, since leprosy 
clambered up the walls of the huts can be spread only by personal con- 
and over the thatch. tact. But, as time went on and more 

When the little village was com- people became willing to buy, the 
plete. Brand chose the first inhabi- very act of purchasing the products 
tants: six boys, in their teens and helped to break down prejudice, 
younger. This group quickly grew The boys also learned farming 
to ten and then 12, and Paul spent skills. Vegetable gardens and fryit 
every minute he could spare with trees were planted to help supply 
them. ' food to the colony, which continued 

He showed them how to use to grow. High caste and low, 
the carpenter’s tools, then taught wealthy and poor, university men 
them to make toy animals, trains, and illiterates—all learned to live 
cars, jigsaw puzzles. Under his care- harmoniously together. The first 
ful supervision the toys were well groups' included an engineer, a 
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chartered accountant^ and a fonner 
Brahman turned Christian, as well 
as uneducated villagers. All took 
turns in doing the menial tasks of 
cleaning the compound, drawing 
water, and sanitation duty, and thus 
the New Life Centre became an 
adventure in living as well as 
rehabilitation. 

A Family. Affair 

As Paul became more absorbed 
in his new work, Margaret Brand 
wrestled with a problem that con¬ 
fronts many missionary wives. How 
could she best combine two demand¬ 
ing careers; mother and doctor? 

Fair, blue-eyed, the daughter of a 
doctor who had served as a health 
officer in South Africa, Margaret 
had liked Paul from the moment 
they met during their first term as 
'jf^edical students in London. Inter¬ 
ested in missionary work, she had 
enjoyed the stories Brand told about 
his mother, who still taught and 
preached near the Mountains of 
Death. Paul, in turn, was impressed 
by her scholastic brilliance. He was 
second in his class that term, 
Margaret was first. 

* Artier their marriage and the 
move to India, Paul had insisted 
that his young wife take her time 
about deciding what professional 
work she would do. Margaret 
agreed, but in addition to house-* 
keeping, caring for Jean and Chris¬ 
topher (who took to roaming and 
climbing trees like the errant mon¬ 
keys which sometimes invaded the 
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college grounds), she still managed 
to put in some time at the paediatric 
department of the hospital. For the 
first two summers, Paul demanded 
that she get away from the unbear¬ 
able heat of Vellore, and he sent her 
and the children to the resort village 
of Kotagiri, in the lush Nilgiri hiUs 
south-west of Madras. There Mar¬ 
garet worked part time in a medical 
mission station. 

Towards the end of the second 
summer Margaret decided that she 
could begin regular work at the hos¬ 
pital when she returned to Vellore. 
But when Paul wrote that the col¬ 
lege authorities were anxious to 
know what department she pre¬ 
ferred, she found that she could not 
make up her mind. There was one 
speciality, however, which she did 
not want to practise. At Kotagiri 
she had witnessed a number of eye 
operations, and she was sure she 
could never master the delicate 
techniques this surgery required. 

“It doesn’t matter which depart¬ 
ment they put me in,” she wrote to 
Paul, ‘'as long as it isn't in eyes." 

Shortly afterwards she received a 
brief note from the principal of the 
college: “We are very short of help 
at Schell, and we would be glad 
if you could spend a few hours 
each day out there.” Margaret was 
shocked; Schdl was the name of the 
hospital’s eye department! But 
when she protested th&t she knew 
hardly anything about ophthalmol¬ 
ogy, the principal sent back a serene 
and prophetic reply; 
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“No matter, dear. You will 
learn.” 

Learn she did — and quickly. 
There was a sudden epidemic of 
conjunctivitis around Vellore, and 
Margaret soon found herself seated 
. in Schell’s outpatient clinic, where 
piore than 200 patients were waiting 
to be examined and treated. To her 
aniazement, she enjoyed the chal¬ 
lenge, and with the expert help of 
Dr. Victor Rambo, head of the de¬ 
partment, her skill in diagnosis and 
surgery developed swiftly. 

Soon she was attached to a team 
of doctors, nurses and technicians 
that journeyed to roadside eye 
clinics which Dr. Rambo had estab¬ 
lished in a number of near-by vil¬ 
lages. There she saw the living 
evidence of India’s appalling rate of 
eye disease. Cataracts alone, it was 
estimated, accounted for more than 
half a million blind people. Crowds 
would gather whenever the team 
arrived, and during these visits as 
many as 100 operations were per¬ 
formed in one day. As Margaret’s 
confidence increased, the work— 
especially the wonder of giving 
sight to hundreds of blind children 
—became an inexpressible joy. 

The M3rstery of the Missing 
Fingers 

The New Life Centre continued 
to grow, and it soon became a living 
lal^ratory for Brand’s research. 
Now he could observe his patients 
day by day, study their recon¬ 
structed hands and develop new 


surgical techniques. More impor¬ 
tant, he could begin a systematic 
search for an answer to the ope 
question that haunted him above all 
others: why did the fingers and toes 
of leprosy patients waste away.^ 

In this relcndess, disfiguring pro¬ 
cess, the members seemed to shorten 
bit by bit, until they were little more 
than stumps, or had disappeared 
completely. Many cases, of course, 
could be traced to infection or acci¬ 
dents but, apart from these obvious 
exceptions, most specialists believed 
that the shortening process was a 
direct result of the disease itself. 

Brand was not convinced of this. 
In fact, his own investigations 
seemed* to contradict the theory. 
During one of his first visits to 
C'hingleput, for example, he had 
examined a “negative” patient—a 
man who had been completely free 
of infection for seven years—who 
insisted that his fingers were con¬ 
tinuing to shrink. 

“How long were your fingers 
when you became negative.?” Brand 
asked. The man was intelligent and 
his memory good. “I had lost about 
half an inch of this one, and three- 
quarters of an inch of that one,” he 
replied. Now each of his fingers was 
about an inch long. 

“Can you remember anything 
that has happened since then?” 
Brand asked. The patient recalled 
several accidents, little burns and 
bruises—nothing very important. 

Brand went to Harry Paul, the 
superintendent of Chinglcput and a 
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leading leprologist “This man’s 
fingers have been shortening for five 
yeprs, and yet he has been negative 
for seven,” he said, “How can that 
be leprosy?” 

The superintendent had no an¬ 
swer, so Brand began examining 
the tissues of wasting fingers, taking 
tiny specimens and asking for a 
thorough analysis from Dr. Edward 
Gault, head of the college’s pathol¬ 
ogy department. In every instance. 
Dr. Gault reported that the tissues 
appeared normal. There was scar 
tissue in some, but not a sign of 
leprosy in any of them! 

So the mystery remained until 
one day, at the New Life Centre, 
Brand made a startling observation. 


He was trying to open the door of 
a storeroom, but the padlock was 
rusty and the key would not turn. 
One of the patients, a boy about ten’ 
years of age, came by and reached 
for the key. 

“Let me try. Sahib doctor.” The 
boy closed his thumb and forefinger 
about the tiny handle of the key, 
and with one quick movement of 
his hand he turned it in the lock. 

“There you are!” he cried, look¬ 
ing up with an impish grin. . 

But Brand’s eyes narrowed with 
sudden interest. A drop of blood 
had fallen to the floor. “Let me see 
your hand,” he demanded. 

Examining the boy’s fingers, he 
found that the key had torn the 
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skin so deeply that the bone was Now every evening after his work 
showing at the bottom of the at the hospital Paul stopped at the 
wound. Of course the bov had been New Life Centre to visit the work- 
completely unaware of this because shop. 

he had no feeling in his hand. *‘Go on with your work,” he 
Without the warning sisals of pain urged the patients. “Just forget I’m 
to stop him he had seriously dam- here.” 

aged his finger. For an hour or two he would sit 

This incident marked the begin- watching—not their work, not their 
ning of a new phase in Paul’s think- tools—only their hands. When the 
ing. The fact that many leprosy shop closed he would ask them to 
patients had no feeling in their put up their hands in a row, and he 
hands meant that their fmgers were would inspect every finger. So well 
constantly subject to injury from did he get to know them that every 
bruises, cuts, lacerations and burns, scar was familiar, every tiny twist, 
Couldn’t the cumulative effect of every limitation in movement. The 
these injuries to skin and bone liter- fingers were photographed and ex- 
ally wear away the fingers? He amined; they were outlined regular- 
suspected that tiiis was the answer, ly on a' piece of paper, which was 
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dated and placed on file, so that if a 
finger lost even an eighth of an inch 
it could be spotted. 

Week after week, month after 
month, this work continued, and 
* slowly the evidence supporting 
Brand’s theory grew. Scarcely a 
change took place in any finger that 
coiild not be traced to some cause— 
an abrasive tool, an over-exertion of 
pressure, splinters, tacks, etc.— 
which had nothing to do with the 
disease. 


Detective Game 

During this period of watching, 
testing and experimenting, which 
lasted nearly two years, Brand’s 
training in building assumed tre¬ 
mendous importance. With each 
discovery of the cause behind an 
injury, he would devise methods to 
"improve safety and efficiency at 
work. Timing the patients, he 
would note how many nails they 
could hammer in, say, five minutes. 
He knew that most of their clumsi¬ 
ness—and they were terribly clumsy 
—came from their inability to feel. 
For example, when they picked up 
a nail they could never be sure with¬ 
out looking whether it was facing 
the right way, and it took longer to 
pick up a nail than to drive it in. 
So Brand suggested that they try 
holding the nails in pliers. 

It worked amazingly well. Work* 
speeded up, and the pliers helped 
keep the patients from pounding 
their fingers unwittingly. Brand 
then ma£ a litde box with sloping 


sides and a slit along the bottom that 
was suspended above a workbench. 
Nails thrown into this box auto¬ 
matically hung down through the 
slit in the correct position for grasp¬ 
ing with the pliers. All the tools 
were fitted with large, round, 
smooth handles. Files were set in 
blocks to protect hands from pres¬ 
sure, and dangerous tools, sueffi as 
planes, were all fitted with big 
handles and second, auxiliary knobs. 

Brand also saw the need of adapt¬ 
ing surgery of the hands to the kind 
of work they were going to do. He 
changed his standard operation for 
patients who would be carpenter¬ 
ing. The new technique, instead of 
concentrating force on the finger¬ 
tips, tended to distribute the pres¬ 
sure evenly throughout the hand. 

But the major goal of research re¬ 
mained the same: to account for 
each blister, scratch, callus and 
burn. Daily meetings were held be¬ 
tween patients and staff, and every 
new injury was thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed. Usually the cause was ob 
vious, but there were times when 
Brand began to fear that his theory 
was in jeopardy. 

It was not too difficult to trace 
each wound on the patients’ palms 
but, when some of the boys kept 
turning up with blisters on their first 
three knuckles, Brand’s team was 
stumped. They kept a close watch 
on the boys at the workbenches, at 
meals and play, but no matter how 
often they checked, no one could 
explain the blisters. 
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Then someone discovered that 
the new wounds were first noticed 
only at morning inspection. They 
must be appearing at night. By now" 
the patients were as intrigued as 
Brand, and they played a Idnd of 
detective game in deadly earnest, 
studying tne evidence and searching, 
for dues. And it was a patient who 
tracked down the criminal. 

At that time there was no elec- 
tridty in the Centre; the boys 
used hurricane lanterns with glass 
globes. Always taught to guard 
against fire, they would light the 
lamps carefully. When they went to 
bed they would place the lamps be¬ 
side their mats, lie down and then 
reach out to turn off the light. But 
in twisting the little knobs under 
the globes, there was a tendency for 
three knuckles to rub against the hot 
glass. Since it was dark immediately^' 
afterwards, no one saw the blisters 
until morning. At once Brand fitted 
the knobs with protective wooden 
blocks, and the blisters never 
returned. 

One of the worst moments of 
doubt Brand ever experienced oc¬ 
curred one morning when a boy 
came to him with nearly a third 
of an index finger missing. Paul 
looked from the raw stump to the 
young patient’s tearful eyes. 

“What happened, son?” 

’ “I don’t know. Sahib doctor,, It 
was there yesterday. You measured 
it last night.” 

Brand went into the room where 
the boy had slept and searched the 
iy6 
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jfloor round his mat. There were a 
few spots of blood, but not even a 
scrap of flesh. Were the popular 
theories right, after all ? Was there 
something about the disease that 
simply caused Angers and toes to 
drop off? But if so, the missing 
piece must have gone somewhere. 

They searched again, more care¬ 
fully, and this time in the dust of 
the earth floor leading away from 
the blood spots they noticed a few 
little footmarks. Rats! Not feeling 
any pain, the boy had slept on, com¬ 
pletely unaware that a rodent was 
chewing his Anger. This danger 
was also easily corrected. Thereafter 
oats were introduced into the com¬ 
pound, and every patient who left 
the colony took a kitten as part of 
his necessary equipment. 

And so the search continued, and 
'%e record kept growing, year by 
year. In the end, when he had the 
chance to compare his work with 
that of specialists in other parts of 
the world, Brand was to learn that 
his theories were largely correct, al¬ 
though he found that in about one 
per cent of the cases leprosy does in¬ 
vade the bones of Angers and makes 
them so fragile that the slightest act 
—even tying a bundle—^may cause a 
break. But therapists can prevent 
this damage by applying splints 
during the vulnerable period. 

A Disappointing Search 

By now Brand’s work was begin¬ 
ning to attratt considerable at¬ 
tention. In 1952 a representative 
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of the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr, techniques for grafting skin. Sir 
Richmond Anderson, came to Vel- Archibald and his colleagues studied 
lore. Brand showed him round the Brand’s photographs and listened as 

New Life Centre and told him Paul gave a short lecture about his 

something of the problems he faced, work. When the speech was over, 
Of prime importance, he explained, Meindoe rose in astonishment, 
was the need to know more facts— “You come here to learn,” he ex- 

,facts about the disease itself, about claimed. “And you end up by teach- 
plastic surgery, skin grafts and ing us! This lecture is something 

nerve par^ysis. Then Anderson everyEnglish surgeon should hear.” 

made a stunning offer. At Sir Archibald’s suggestion, 

“Why don’t you visit different Brand was invited to deliver the 
parts of the world and get help.?” he Hunterian lecture of 1952 before the 
said. “See anyone you want to— Royal College of Surgeons. This 

surgeons, pathologists and other was a high professional honour, but 
leprologists. We’ll foot the bills.” it did not help to solve his basic 

So began a trip that took Brand problems. He had hoped, for ex- 

and his family half-way round the ample, to discover how to mobilize 
world. The first stop was England, the stiffened fingers of leprosy pa- 

where Paul met Sir Archibald Me- tients for whom surgery was impos- 

Indoc, the famous plastic surgeon, sible. Apparently no one in England 

from whom he hoped to learn better could help him with this; in fact, he 
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found very few specialists who were 
as experienced as he in treating 
paralysis of the hand’s intrinsic 
muscles. 

After some months in England, 
the family separated. There were 
four Brand children now, and Mar¬ 
garet took them on a long-overdue 
visit to her parents in South Africa. 
Brand went to America, where he 
made an exhausting tour, spending 
a month with surgeons in Boston, 
another month at the Passavant 
Hospital in Chicago, two weeks in 
San Francisco with Dr. Sterling 
Bunnell,* then perhaps the leading 
hand surgeon in the world. 

One or the most rewarding visits 
was a journey to the leprosarium at 
Carvillc, Louisiana. There Brand 
gave demonstrations of his surgery, 
and in turn studied the work of Dr. 
Daniel Riordan, a hand surgeon in 
New Orleans who spent one day a 
week operating at Carvillc. Both 
men profited from the meeting, 
each adopting techniques from the 
other. 

The last leg of the trip took him 
to South Africa, to join Margaret 
and the children. In Johannesburg, 
Brand met Dr. Jack Penn, a brU- 
liant plastic surgeon who had 
developed a succes^l operation to 
restore the collapsed noses of leprosy 
patients. 

The voyage had been a tremen¬ 
dous experience for Brand, but 
when he arrived back in India in 
May 1953 he had reached some 
sobering conclusions. He had learnt 
180 


much from men who were doing 
excellent work in hand surgery and 
rehabilitation. But as for applying 
these techniques specifically to lep¬ 
rosy patients, there were few people 
who could o^er him much help. As 
Brand returned to Vellore and 
viewed the work still to be done, he 
knew that he and his team were 
very much on their own. 

**Robiiison Crusoe Is Here!'* 

Perhaps the most maddening 
challenge — far more frustrating 
than the problem of dealing with 
hands—^was Brand’s struggle to pre¬ 
vent ulcers from forming on his 
patients’ feet. At first he thought 
these sores were caused by a simple 
loss of blood supply when a man 
stood up for too long, placing his 
weight on the same part of his feet. 
He ordered more chairs and benches 
to be installed and urged his patients 
to sit down when they were not 
walking. 

“Ulcers can’t happen when you’re 
walking,” he told them, “because 
every time you lift your foot off the 
ground, it gets a momentary blood 
supply.” 

He was wrong. The patients fol¬ 
lowed his instructions, but the 
ulcers remained—^and they were 
still there after half a dozen other 
experiments with antiseptics and 
new dressings. 

Then, during a visit to Cl^gle- 
put, Brand began to notice the piles 
of shoes left each morning outside 
the shed where patients went to 
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have their feet bandaged. A swift 
examination revealed that many of 
the shoes could never be worn 
by people who had feeling in their 
feet. 

In some cases nails had worked 
up through the soles so that as much 
•as half an inch was piercing ban¬ 
dages, dressing and skin. Other 
shoes were in such a bad condition 
that they were causing large blisters 
and sores. 

So Brand selected a patient 
named Sadagopan, and began to 
make him a pair of shoes. He tried 
leather first, building up each shoe 
under the hollows of the boy’s feet, 
and scooping out leather under the 
pressure points. The first results 
were encouraging. Sadagopan’s 
ulcers healed—but within a few 
weeks they returned. 

This was the beginning of a frus¬ 
trating pattern. For a few days or 
weeks, a new pair of shoes might 
work, but then some defect—a crack 
in the leather, a change of the foot’s 
position in the shoe—^would cause 
the sores to reappear. Brand tried 
wood, but he soon discovered that 
•sRoes with splinters or an irregular¬ 
ity in the wood were worse than no 
shoes at all. He made casts of foot¬ 
prints with wax and tried moulds 
of plaster of Paris and plastic. 

When these failed, be began 4 
search for better materials at chem¬ 
ical laboratories and rubber com¬ 
panies throughout Asia. * 

After a year of experimentation, 
he discovered that an inner-sole 
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of microcellular rubber was the 
ideal cushion for anaesthetized feet. 

This was a milestone of progress, 
but there was still the problem of 
finding the right kind of shoe. Then 
one afternoon. Brand’s little daugh¬ 
ter, Mary, ran to him in breathless 
excitement. 

“Daddy!” she cried. “Robinson 
Crusoe is here I ” 

Brand followed her to a banyan 
tree, where he found a young man 
of about 20, dressed in leather shorts 
and rumpled shirt. He was carry¬ 
ing a pack and sported a huge, 
shaggy beard. 

The stranger introduced himself. 
He was John Girling, and he had 
been educated in Scotland. Bored by 
the prospect of entering business, he 
had packed up his belongings one 
day, and started on a trip round the 
world. He had worked his way 
across Europe, Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan. 

Then, in India, he had seen the 
ravages of leprosy. He immediately 
sought out a leprosy hospital and 
offered his services, performing 
such menial tasks as sweeping floors 
and cleaning latrines. When some¬ 
one told him about Brand and the 
New Life .Centre, he had corne to 
Vellore. 

“What training have you had?” 
Brand asked. 

“None,” Girline replied. “But 1 
have a good pair of hands.” 

Brand hesitated. “We can only 
pay coolie wages for manual 
labour,” he said. “I couldn’t offer 
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. you more than loo rupees a month;” 

To Brand’s amazement, the 
young man accepted, leaving Paul 
with the problem of deciding where 
he should work. 

.At this time, a new centre, the 
William Schieffclin Leprosy Re¬ 
search and Training Sanatorium, 
was under construction at Karigiri, 
a village not far from Vellore, 
and Brand had become one of its 
ihost vigorous supporters. So far, 
only a few buildings had been 
erected, but among them was a shoe 
shop, and it was there that Girling 
went to-work. 

For some weeks Brand forgot 
aboyt him, but one afternoon at 
Karigiri he noticed a number of 
.shoes on display that were of a far 
higher quality than he had seen, 
before. They were Girling’s shoes, 
ind soon the bearded young man 
was in charge of the entire shop. 

The new sanatorium had pur¬ 
chased some machines to make the 
inner-soles which Brand needed for 
his shoes. In time this was to be¬ 
come a major rehabilitation indus¬ 
try for the patients at Karigiri, but 
during the early stages the machines 
turned out an inferior product, full 
of holes. 

Girling studied the problem, 
made some improvements, and 
within a few weeks the patients 
were producing excellent rubber. ♦ 

“We must pay you more money 
now/’ Paul told him. But Girling 
didn’t agree. 

“I don’t think I could spend more 


than 100 rupees a month,” he said 
cheerfully. 

By now he had adopted the In¬ 
dian way of life and was completely 
happy. He joined Paul in researen 
on the pressures of the foot, and the 
two men, with another colleague, 
wrote an article on the studies 
which was published in the Journal 
of Bone and Joint Surgery. 

And it was Girling who helped 
Paul to develop his “rocker” shoes 
and boots. The best way to prevent 
high pressures under feet, Paul had 
concluded, was to make the foot 
rock like a see-saw (instead of bend¬ 
ing) on a central pivot, and this was 
done by placing curved rockers— 
made of wood or heavy leather— 
under the soles. The new shoes were 
given to Sadagopan, and at last 
Ikand’s patience was rewarded. 
The young man remained for 
weeks, months and years without a 
sign of any ulcer or wound. . 

The enormous difficulty of find¬ 
ing the correct shoes for Sadagopan 
led Brand to conceive a new rule, 
called the “doctrine of the first 
ulcer.” A badly injured foot might 
be too damaged to save; a man who 
hadn’t got an ulcer might not be¬ 
lieve he was going to have one. But 
the man who had had one ulcer, 
Paul decided, was ready for educa¬ 
tion—and he would need only a 
simple sandal to protect his toot 
from thorns and nails. • 

An educational campaign was 
started, and before long the total 
incidence of ulcers in the village 
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areas around Vellore was reduced 
by 50 per cent. 

Shoes for leprosy patients, Paul 
had proved, were infinitely more 
important for the feet than surgery. 

■ It would take years to train surgeons 
in his new techniques, and they 
would always be few in number. 
But by giving a few months’ train¬ 
ing* to a host of able volunteers, such 
as John Girling, special shoes could 
be introduced quickly all over the 
world. This became the prime 
objective of Brand’s work. 

The Doctor in the Wheelchair 

Brand’s greatest satisfaction dur¬ 
ing these years came from watching 
the transformation in the lives of 
the patients he was able to help. 
There was, for example, the case of 
the Calcutta lawyer. Unlike many 
other patients, this man had been 
able to afford medical treatment for 
his disease. During the period of 
acute infection he had ceased his 
law practice, but when the leprosy 
was arrested he returned to it. 

But the crippling effects of the 
disease were painfully obvious. Fel¬ 
low lawyers began to voice their 
objections openly; it was a’ disgrace 
to the profession for a man to plead 
a case with clawed hands! Com¬ 
plaints were filed against him, and 
his case was due for hearing. In des¬ 
peration the lawyer wrote to Paul. 

“Come immediately,” Paul wired 
back, and, when the man arrived, 
Brand made an exception to his 
surgical rules. He operated on both 
186 


hands the same day. The results 
were excellent, and the patient re¬ 
turned to Calcutta in time to appear 
at his hearing. The charges against 
his deformities were stated, and 
then the lawyer rose to make his 
own defence. He lifted his hands 
and spread his fingers, which could 
now bend and straighten in free, 
normal motion. 

*'What deformities?” he de¬ 
manded. The charges were quickly 
dismissed. 

And there was Dr. Mary Verg- 
hese. A beautiful young woman 
from the. Syrian Christian commun¬ 
ity at Kerala, Mary was a resident in 
the college’s gynaecology depart¬ 
ment. 

On January 30, J954, the head of 
the department invited her and 
II other staff members to a picnic. 
The group started off in a station, 
wagon, but shortly afterwards the 
car swerved off the road, overturned 
and was wrecked. 

When the injured victims were 
brought back to Vellore, Paul 
rushed from the New Life Centre 
to join other doctors at the hospital. 
No one died, and only one pas¬ 
senger failed to recover completely. 
Mary Verghese was paralysed from 
the waist down, and her injuries 
were so severe that Brand was 
forced to perform two fusion opera¬ 
tions on her spine. These, together 
with a cordectomy which relieved 
her pain and spasms, kept her 
helpless in a hospital bed for long, 
agonizing months. 
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During that terrible ordeal, Maiy 
became an inspiration to everyone 
who knew 1^ at the hospital. 
Never once did she complain, and 
her quiet faith gave Paul the 
courage to speak to her about her 
future. 

“You should begin to plan your 
professional career,” he said one 
day, months after the accident. 

At first she stared at him incred¬ 
ulously. Then hope flared in her 
eyes. 

“I suppose 1 can’t do any clinical 
work now,” she said. 

“Why not?” Brand demanded. 

They discussed the possibilities 
for hours, and a few days later Mary 
was brought into the leprosy clinic. 
Seated in her wheelchair, she exam¬ 
ined patients, wrote prescriptions 
and gave directions to nurses. She 
continued to work at the clinic for a 
month. Then Brand suggested that 
she try his department of surgery. 

“Surgery!” she exclaimed. “Have 
you forgotten? I’m a paraplegic.” 

“What of it?” Brand said. “You 
don’t operate with your feet. And 
my operation ori' hands is one that 
has to be done sitting do\vn!” 

So Mary began to learn hand sur¬ 
gery, 6rst assisting with tendon 
transplants. A keen student, she 
soon began performing major oper¬ 
ations, and nefore long she had be¬ 
come one of Brand’s most valuable 
assistants, ^e made important con¬ 
tributions to his research on feet, 
and even suggested improvements 
on his surgical techniques. When 
i8S 
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she discovered a new method that 
considerably reduced the size of the 
scar left on the patient’s hand. Brand 
welcomed it as a major advance. 

In time, Mary decided that she 
wanted to do more for India’s 
disabled people—^not just leprosy 
patients, but the victims of polio, 
congenital defects and accidents, 
many of them paraplegics like her¬ 
self. 

One day she heard of Dr. 
Howard Rusk, and his Institute of 
Physical Medicine in New York, 
where students from all over the 
world went for training in re¬ 
habilitation. Timidly she asked 
Brand if there were any chance that 
she might train there. 

“Mary,” said Brand, “if you be¬ 
lieve this is something God wants 
you to do, nothing on earth is going 
to stop you.” 

She applied for a fellowship and 
got it. Spurred by her example, the 
college authorities met and agreed 
that there must be a new depart¬ 
ment of rehabilitation for her to 
direct when she returned. 

At a farewell party in December 
1959, Paul made a short speech. 
“This may be a farewell to Mary 
Verghesc,” he said, “but I prefer to 
call it a welcome to our physical 
medicine and rehabilitation centre.” 

Four years later a gleaming new 
rehabilitation building, one of the 
Brst institutions of its kind in 
the entire country, was opened 
during cerononies attended by 
President Radhakrishnan. 
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And today Mary Vcrghesc, the 
doctor in the wheelchair, i$ the 
director of the centre.. 

A New Mission 

One afternoon Margaret Brand 
was sorting out clothes lor the fam¬ 
ily wash when she noticed a letter 
Paul had left in one of his trouser 
pockets. Asserting the age-old pre¬ 
rogative of a curious wife, she took 
it out and read it: 

It is the good pleasure of Her 
Majesty Queen. Elizabeth II to 
nominate and appoint you a Com¬ 
mander in the civil division of the 
Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire ... 

Astonished, Margaret realized 
that her husband had been awarded 
the C.B.E.—and, characteristically, 
had not mentioned a word about it. 

Perhaps he had been too busy. By 
now postgraduate students and doc¬ 
tors were coming to Vellore in 
steadily increasing numbers to learn 
Brand’s special techniques of recon¬ 
struction surgery. 

The pilgrimage had started with 
a few workers from other leprosy 
centres in India, then a doctor 
rrom England, and a stream of 
physiotherapists and surgeons from 
Venezuela, Egypt, Burma, the 
Philippines, Belgium, Ghana and 
*a dozen'other countries. 

' Then, in i960, a group of experts • 
in surgery and leprosy gathered at 
Vellore ror a ten-day conference. 
The visitors were shown an exhibi¬ 
tion of “rocker” shoes. They were 


taken on a tour cA the New Life 
Centre, now an established handi¬ 
craft concern where patients made 
plastic microscope covers, licence 
plates, picture frames, puzzles, toys 
and furniture. 

The records of some 5,000 recon¬ 
structions of hands and feet were 
available by now, and Brand, who 
had performed about half the opera¬ 
tions, opened the files to experts. 
The astonished doctors declared 
they had never seen such detailed 
records of hand surgery. At least 18 
photographs had been taken of 
every hand at various stages of 
treatment, providihg a dramatic 
documentation of the success of 
Brand’s work. 

By 1963, Brand had become a 
recognized leader in the field of re¬ 
habilitation, in demand all over the 
world. 

He is a member of the World 
Health Organization’s panel on 
leprosy, and full-time director of 
orthopaedics for The Leprosy 
Mission; he has helped to start a 
factory in India where amputees, 
polio victims and leprosy patients 
make precision parts for type¬ 
writers; and he has made teaching 
tours that have taken him twice 
round the globe. 

This new mission has been a sacri¬ 
fice for Brand, forcing him to give 
less time to the work he loves best 
—surgery and research: But it is in 
keeping with his philosophy. 

“I feel,” he once said, “that the 
most precious possession any 
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human being has is his spirit, his 
will to live, his sense of dignity. 
Though our profession may be con¬ 
cerned with tendons, bones and 
nerve endings, it is the person who 
is so important. 


“Of course, we need technidans, 
surgeons, nurses, physiotherapists. 
But above all we need men and 
women who accept the challenge of 
the whole person, his life, his faith 
and his hope.” the end 




Change of Pace 

It was in Aix-en-Provcncc, in one of those streets so narrow that 
the French authorities arc considering closing it to traffic. A couple 
pushing a pram were blocking the whole street. They walked along 
nonchalantly, enjoying a leisurely stroll. The combined ages of the man 
and woman could not have been more than 40. Turning towards each 
other, they stopped to exchange a kiss. And so they remained, indifferent 
to the gentle toot from the horn of a car that had pulled up behind, them. 
Another impatient toot from the horn. Another kiss. The driver of the car 
opened his door. Was he going to get out? Shoot the man with a revolver? 
Strangle the woman? Slaughter the child? The way things arc done now¬ 
adays when someone in a car finds a human obstacle in his path ? Why, 
no. The driver exclaimed: “Come on now, when are you going to stop 
smooching? How about letting me by? If you go on like that, you’ll soon 
be needing a pram built for five!” Needless to say, the episode ended in 
laughter and the car passed. 

This is a scene one can’t imagine in Paris. What drivers would allow 
themselves the luxury of a joke that takes its time? And what pedestrians 
the luxury of stopping in the middle of the oncoming traffic to give each 

other a kiss? —Marcelle Capron in Le Figaro, Paris 

« * * 

The Duty of a Government 

Our rulers will best promote the improvement of the nation by strictly 
confining themselves to their own legitimate duties, by leaving capital to 
find its own lucrative course, commodities their fair price, industry and 
intelligence their natural reward, idleness and folly their natural punish¬ 
ment, by*maintaining peace, by defending property, by diminishing, the 
price of law and by observing strict economy in every department of the 
State. Let the Government do this : the People will assuredly do the rest. 

—^Macaulay in the Edinburgh Revitto 
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This gentle tale 
of a wild bird is also 
the hearUstirring 
human story of one 
^ of waPs darkest 

hours — Dunkirk* Woven 
together into a miniature 
' masterpiece of grace 
and simple beauty^ ^^The 
Snow Goose^^^ first 
published 25 years ago^ 
has become a classic 
beloved of millions of 
readers^ young and old 




r UE Great Marsh lies on the 
Essex coast between the village 
of Chelmbury and the ancient Saxon 
oyster-fishing hamlet of Wickael- 
droth. It is one of the last of the wild 
places of England, a low, far-reach¬ 
ing expanse of grass and reeds and 
half-submerged meadowlands end¬ 
ing in the saltings and mud flats and 
tidal pools near the restless sea. 

Tidal creeks and estuaries and the 
crooked, meandering arms of many 
little rivers whose mouths lap at the 
edge of the ocean cut through the 
sodden land that seems to rise and 
fall and breathe with the recurrence 
of the daily tides. It is desolate, ut¬ 
terly lonely, and made lonelier by 
the calls and cries of the wildfowl 
that make their home in the marsh¬ 
lands and saltings—the wild geese 
and the gulls, the teal and widgeon, 
the redslunks and curlews that pick 
their way through the tidal pools. 
Of human habitants none are seen, 
with the occasional exception of 
a wildfowler or a native oyster- 
fisherman, still plying a traae al¬ 
ready ancient when the Normans 
came to Hastings. 

Greys and blues and soft greens 
arc the colours, for when the skies 
arc dark in the long winters, the 
many waters of the beaches and 
marshes reflect the cold and sombre 
colour. But sometimes, with sun¬ 
rise and sunset, sky and land are 
aflame withered and golden Are. 
Hard by one of the winding arms 


of the little River Adder runs the 
embankment of an old sea wall, 
smooth and solid, without a break, 
a bulwark to the land against the 
encroaching sea. Deep into a salting 
some three miles from the North 
Sea it runs, and there turns north. 
At that corner its face is gouge(l, 
broken and shattered. It h^ been 
breached, and at the breach the hun¬ 
gry sea has already entered and 
taken for its own the land, the wall, 
and all that stood there. 

At low water the blackened and 
ruptured stones of the ruins of an 
abandoned lighthouse show above 
the surface, with here and there, like 
buoy markers, the top of a sagging 
fence-post. Once this lighthouse 
abutted on the sea and was a beacon 
on the Essex coast. Time shifted 
land and water, and its usefulness 
came to an end. • 

For a time it served again as a hu¬ 
man habitation. In it there lived a 
lonely man, his body warped, but his 
heart filled with love for wild and 
hunted things. He was ugly to look 
upon, but he created great beauty. 
It is about him and a child who 
came to know him and see beyond 
the grotesque form that housed him 
to what lay within, that this story 
is told. 

Hunchback in the Lighthouse 

In the late spring of 1930 Philip 
Rhayader came to the abandoned 
lighthouse at the mouth of the 
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Aelder. He bought the light, and 
many acres of marshland and salt¬ 
ing surrounding it. 

He lived and worked there alone 
the year round. He was a painter 
of birds and of nature, who, for rea¬ 
sons, had withdrawn from all hu¬ 
man society. Some of the reasons 
were apparent on his fortnightly 
visits to the little village of Chelm- 
bury for supplies, where the natives 
looked askance at his misshapen 
body and dark visage. For he was a 
hunchback and his left arm was 
crippled, thin and bent at the wrist, 
like a claw of a bird. 

They soon became used to his 
queer figure, small but powerful, 
the massive, dark, bearded head set 





just slightly below the mysterious 
mound on his back, the glowing 
eyes and the claw^ hand, and 
marked him ofi as “that queer 
painter chap that lives down at the 
lighthouse.” 

Physical deformity often breeds 
hatred of humanity in men. Rhaya¬ 
der did not hate; he loved very 
greatly, man, the animal kingdom, 
and all nature. His heart was filled 
with pity and understanding. He 
had mastered his handicap, but he 
could not master the rebuns he suf¬ 
fered because of his appearance. The 
thing that drove him into seclusion 
was his failure to find anywhere a 
return of the warmth that flowed 
from him. He repelled women. Men 
would have warmed to him had 
they got to know him. But the mere 
fact mat an effort was being made 
hurt Rhayader and drove him to 
avoid the person making it. 

He was 27 when he came to the 
Great Marsh. He had travelled 
much and fought valiantly before he 
made the decision to withdraw from 
a world in which he could not Cike 
part as other men. 

In his retreat he had his birds, his 
painting and his boat. He owned a 
16-footer, which he sailed with won¬ 
derful skill. Alone, with no eyes to 
watch him, he managed well with 
his deformed hand, and he often 
used his strong teeth to handle the 
sheets of his billowing sails in a 
tricky blow. 

He would sail the tidal creek and 
estuaries and out to sea, and he 
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would be gone for days at a time, 
looking for new species of birds to 
photograph or sketch, and he be¬ 
came an adept at netting them to 
add to his collection of tamed wild¬ 
fowl in the pen near his studio that 
formed the nucleus of a sanctuary. 

He never shot a bird, and wild- 
fowlers were not welcome near his 
premises. He was a friend to all 
things wild, and the wild things 
repaid him with their friendship. 

Tamed in his enclosures were the 
geese that came winging down the 
coast from Iceland and Spitsbergen 
each October, in great skeins that 
darkened the sky and filled the air 
with the rushing noise of their pas¬ 
sage—the brown-bodied pink-reet, 
white-breasted barnacles with their 
dark necks and clowns’ masks, the 
wild white-fronts with black-barred 
breasts, and many species of wild 
ducks. Some were pinioned, so that 
they would remain there as a sign 
and signal to the wild ones that here 
were food and sanctuary. 

Many hundreds came and re¬ 
mained with him all through the 
cold weather from October to the 
early spring, when they migrated 
north again to their breeding- 
grounds below the ice rim. 

But in the fall they would come 
back, barking and whooping and 
honking in the autumn sky, tc circle 
the landmark of the old light and 
drop to earth near by to be his 
guests again—^birds that he well 
remembered and recognized from 
the previous year. 
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Rhayader was content in the 
knowledge that when storms blew, 
or it was bitter cold and food was 
scarce, or the big punt guns of the 
distant hunters roared, his birds 
were safe; that he had gathered to 
the sanctuary and security of his 
own arms and heart these many 
wild and beautiful creatures who 
knew and trusted him. He knew 
that implanted somewhere in their 
beings was the germ knowledge 
of his existence and his safe haven, 
that this knowledge had become 
a part of them and, with the coming 
or the grey skies and the wind»from 
the north, it would send them un¬ 
erringly back to him. 

For the rest, his heart and soul 
went into the painting of the coun¬ 
try in which he lived and its 
creatures. There are not many 
Rhayaders extant, but the few that 
have reached the market are master¬ 
pieces, filled with the glow and 
colours of marsh-reflected light, the 
feel of flight, the push of birds 
breasting a morning wind bending 
the tall flag reeds. He painted the 
loneliness and the smell of the salt¬ 
laden cold, the eternity and ageless¬ 
ness of marshes, the wild, living 
creatures, dawn flights, and fright¬ 
ened things taking to the air, and 
winged shadows at night hiding 

from the moon. 

♦ 

First Encounter 

One November afternoon, three 
years after Rhayader had come to 
the Great Marsh, a child approached 
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his lighthouse studio by means of 
the sea wall. In her arms she carried 
a burden. 

She was no more than 12, slender, 
dirty, nervous and timid as a bird, 
but beneath the grime as eerily 
beautiful as a marsh faery. She was 
.pure Saxon, large-boned, fair, with 
a head to which her body was yet 
to grow, and deepset, violet- 
coloured eyes. 

She was desperately frightened of 
the ugly man she had come to see, 
for legend had already begun to 
gather about Rhayader, and the na¬ 
tive wildfowlers hated him for in¬ 
terfering with their sport. 

But greater than her fear was the 
need of that which she bore. For 
locked in her child’s heart was the 
knowledge, picked up somewhere 
in the swampland, that this ogre 
• who lived in the lighthouse had 
magic that could heal injured 
things. 

She had never seen Rhayader 
before and was close to fleeing in 
panic at the dark apparition that ap 
pcared at the studio door, drawn by 
her f(K)tsteps—the black head and 
,jbeard, the sinister hump, and the 
crooked claw. 

She stood there staring, poised 
like a disturbed marsh bird for 
instant flight. 

But his voice was deep and kind^ 
when he spoke to her. 

“What is it, chUd?” 

She stood her ground, and thet^ 
edged timidly forward. The thing 
she carried in her arms was a large 


white bird, and it was quite still. 
There were stains of blc^ on its 
whiteness and on her kirtle where 
she had held it to her. 

The girl placed it in his arms. “I 
h>und it, sir. It’s hurt. Is it still 
alive?” 

“Yes. Yes, 1 think so. Come in, 
child, come in.” 

Rhayader went inside, bearing the 
bird, which he placed upon a table, 
where it moved feebly. Curiosi^ 
overcame fear. The litde girl fol¬ 
lowed and found herself in a room 
warmed by a coal fire, shining with 
many coloured pictures that covered 
the walls and mil of a strange but 
pleasant smell. 

The bird fluttered. With his good 
right hand Rhayader spread one of 
its immense white pinions. The 
end was beautifully tipped with 
black. 

Rhayader looked and marvelled 
and said, “Child, where did you find 
it?” 

“In the marsh, sir, where fowlers 
had been. What—^what is it, sir?” 

“It’s a snow goose from Canada. 
But how in heaven came it here?” 

The name seemed to mean noth¬ 
ing to the little girl. Her deep violet 
eyes, shining out of the dirt on her 
thin face, were fixed with concern 
on the injured bird. 

She said, “Can you heal it, sir?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Rhayader. “We 
will try. Come, you shall help me.” 

There were scissors and bandages 
and splints on a shelf, and he was 
marvdlously deft, even with the 
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crooked claw that managed to hold 
things. 

He said, “Ah, she has been shot, 
poor thing. Her leg is broken, and 
the wing tip, but not badly. We’ll 
bandage the wing close to her body 
so that she cannot move it until it 
has set, and then make a splint for 
the poor leg'” 

The Lost Princess 

Her fears forgotten, the child 
watched, fascinated, as he worked, 
and all the more so because while 
he fixed a splint to the shattered leg 
he told the most wonderful story. 

The bird was a young one, no 
more than a year old. She was born 
in a northern land, far, far across 
the sea, a land that once belonged 
to England. As she flew to the south 
to escape the snow and ice and bitter 
cold, a great storm had seized her 
and whirled and buffeted her about. 
It was a truly terrible storm, stron¬ 
ger than her great wings. For days 
and nights it held her in its grip and 
there was nothing she could do but 
fly before it. When finally it had 
blown itself out and her sure in¬ 
stincts took her south again, she was 
over a different land and surrounded 
by strange birds that she had never 
seen before. At last, exhausted by 
her ordeal, she had sunk to rest in a 
friendly green marsh, only to be met 
by the blast from the hunter’s gun. 

“A bitter reception tor a visiting 
princess,” concluded Rhayader. 
“We will call her ‘La Princessc. Per¬ 
due,’ the Lost Princess. And in a few 
1^6 


days she will be feeling much better. 
Seel” 

He reached into his pocket and 
produced a handful of grain. The 
snow goose opened its round brown 
eyes and nibbled at it. 

The child laughed with delight, 
and then suddenly caught her breath, 
with alarm as the full import of 
where she was pressed in upon her, 
and without a word she turned and 
fled out of the door. 

“Wait, wait!” cried Rhayader, 
and went to the entrance, where he 
stopped so that it framed his dark 
bulk. The girl was already fleeing 
down the sea wall, but she paused 
at the .sound of his voice. 

“What is your name, child. 

“Frith.” 

“Where do you live.?” 

“With the fisherfolk at Wickael- 
droth.” She gave the name the old ‘ 
Saxon pronunciation. 

“Will you come back tomorrow, 
or the next day, to see how the Prin¬ 
cess is getting along?”' 

She paused, and again Rhayader 
must have thought of the wild water 
birds caught motionless in that split 
second of alarm before they took, 
to flight. 

But her thin voice came back to 
him,“Av!” 

And then she was gone, with her 
fair hair streaming out behind her. 

Return to Solitude 

^ The snow goose mended rapidly 
and by midwinter was already limp¬ 
ing abcHJt the enclosure with the 
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wild pink-footed geese with which 
it associated, and had learnt to come 
to be fed at Rhayader’s call. And 
the child, Frith, was a frequent 
visitor. She had overcome her fear ot 
Rhayader. Her imagination was 
captured by the presence of this 
strange white princess from a land 
far over the sea, a land that was all 
pink, as she knew from the map 
that Rhayader showed her, and on 
which they traced the stormy path of 
the lost bird from its home in 
Canada to the Great Marsh of Essex. 

Then one morning a group of 
pink-feet, fat and well fed from the 
winter at the lighthouse, answered 
the stronger call of the breeding- 
grounds and rose lazily, climbing 


into the sky in ever-widening circles. 
With them, her white body and 
black-tipped pinioils shining in the 
spring sun, was the snow goose. It 
so happened that Frith was at the.^ 
lighthouse. Her cry brought Rhay¬ 
ader running from the studio. 
“Look! Look! The Princess! Is 

she going away ?” 

Rhayader stared into the sky at 

the climbing speck. 

“Ay,” he said, “the Princess is 

going home.” 

The departure of the snow goose 
ended the visits of Frith to the light¬ 
house. Rhayader learned all over 
again the meaning of the word 
“loneliness.” That summer, out of 
his memory, he painted a picture of 
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a slender, grime-covered child, her 
fair hair blown by a November 
storm, who bore in her arms a 
wounded white bird. 

A Mewage for Frith 

In mid-October, the miracle oc¬ 
curred. Rhayader v^as in his en¬ 
closure, feeding his birds. A gr^ 
nordveast wind was blowing and 
the land was sighing beneath the in¬ 
coming tide. Above the sea and the 
wind noises he heard a clear, high 
note. He turned his eyes upward to 
the evening sky in time to see fint an 
infinite speck, then a black-and- 
white pinioned dream that circled 
the lighthouse once, and finally a 
reality that dropped to earth in the 


pen and came waddling forward im- 
portandy to be fed, as though she 
had never been away. It was the 
snow goose. There was no mistaking 
her. Tears of joy came to Rhayader’s 
eyes. She had remembered and had 
returned. 

When next Rhayader went into 
Chclmbury for supplies, he left 
■ a message with the postmistress— 
one that must have caused her much 
bewilderment. He said, “Tell Frith 
that the Lost Princess has returned.” 

Three days later, Frith, taller, still 
tousled and unkempt, came shyly to 
the lighthouse to visit La Princessc 
Perdue. 

Time passed. On the Great Marsh 
it was marked by the height of the 
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tides, the slow march of the seasons, 
the passage of the birds, and, for 
Rhayader, by the arrival and depar> 
ture of the snow goose. 

The world outside boiled and 
seethed and rumbled with the erup> 
tion that was soon to break forth and 
pome close to marking its destruc¬ 
tion. But not yet did it touch upon 
Rhayader, or, for that matter. Frith. 
They had fallen into a curious nat¬ 
ural rhythm, even as the child grew 
bolder. 

When the snow goose was at the 
lighthouse, then she came, too, to 
visit and learn many things from 
Rhayader. They sailed together in 
his speedy boat, that he handled so 
skilfully. They caught wildfowl for 
the ever-increasing colony, and built 
new pens and enclosures for them. 
From him she learned the lore of 
•every wild bird, from gull to gyr- 
falcon, that flew the marshes. She 
cooked for him sometimes, and even 
learned to mix his paints. 

But when the snow goose left for 
its summer home, it was as though 
some kind of bar was up between 
them, and she did not come to the 
^lighthouse. One year the bird did 
not return, and Rhayader was heart¬ 
broken. All things seemed to have 
ended for him. He painted furiously 
through the winter and the next 
summer, and never once saw the 
child. But in the autumn the fa-* 
miliar cry once more rang from the 
sky, and the huge white bird, now at 
full growth, dropped from the skies 
as mysteriously as she had departed. 

. 4 


Joyously, Rhayader left his message 
with the postmistress. 

Curiously, it was more than a 
month after he had left the message 
before Frith reappeared at the light¬ 
house, and Rhayader, with a shock, 
realized that she was a child no 
longer. 

After the year in which the bird 
had remained away, its periods of 
absence grew shorter and shorter. It 
had grown so tame that it followed 
Rhayader about and even came into 
the studio while he was working. 


**She’8 Here to Stay** 

In the spring of 1940 the birds mi¬ 
grated, early from the Great Marsh. 
The world was on fire. The whine 
and roar of the bombers and the 
thudding explosions frightened 
them. 

The first day of May, Frith and 
Rhayader stood shoulder to shoulder 
on the sea wall and watched the 
last of the unpinioned pink-feet and 
barnacle geese rise from their sanc¬ 
tuary; she, tall, slender, free as air 
and hauntingly beautiful; he dark, 
grotesque, his massive bearded head 
raised to the sky, his glowing dark 
eyes watching the geese form their 
flight tracery. 

“Look, Philip,” Frith said. 

Rhayader followed her eyes. The 
snow goose had taken flight, her 
giant wings spread, but she was fly¬ 
ing low, and once came quite close 
to them, so that for a moment the 
spreading black-tipped, white pin¬ 
ions seemed to caress them and they 
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felt the rush of the bird’s swift pas¬ 
sage. Once, twice, she circled the 
lighthouse, then dropped to earth 
again in the enclosure with the 
pinioned geese and commenced to 
feed. 

“She’s not going,’’ said Frith, 
with marvel in her voice. The bird 
in its close passage seemed to have 
woven a kind or magic about her. 
“The Princess is going to stay.’’ 

“Ay,” said Rhayader, and his 
voice was shaken too. “She’ll stay. 
She will never go away again. The 
Lost Princess is lost no more. This 
is her home now—of her own free 
will.” 

The spell the bird had girt about 
her was broken, and Frith was sud¬ 
denly conscious of the fact that she 
was frightened, and the things that 
frightened her were in Rhayader’s- 
eyes—^the longing and the loneliness 
and the deep, welling, unspoken 
things that lay in and behind them 
as he turned them upon her. The 
woman in her bade her take flight 
from something that she was not yet 
capable of understanding. 

Frith said, “ 1 —I must go. Good¬ 
bye, I am glad—the Princess will 
stay. You’ll not be so alone now.” 

She turned and walked swiftly 
away, and his sadly spoken “Good¬ 
bye, Frith” was only a half-hearted 
ghost of a sound borne to her ears 
above the i^ustling of the marsh 
grass. She was far away before she 
dared turn for a backward glance. 
He was still standing on the sea 
wall, a dark speck against the sky. 
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Her fear had stilled now. It had 
been replaced by something else, a 
queer sense of loss that made her 
stand quite still for a moment, so 
sharp was it. Then, more slowly, she^ 
continued on, away from the sky¬ 
ward-pointing finger of the light¬ 
house and the man beneath it. 

“For Once I Am a Man*’ 

It was a little more than three 
weeks before Frith returned to the 
lighthouse. May was at its end, and 
the day, too, in a long golden twi¬ 
light that was giving way to the 
silver of the moon already hanging 
in the eastern sky. 

She told herself, as her steps took 
her thither, that she must know 
whether the snow goose had really 
stayed, as Rhayader said it would. 
Perhaps it had flown away, after all. 
But her firm tread on the sea wall 
was full of eagerness, and uncon¬ 
sciously she found herself hurrying. 

Frith saw the yellow light of 
Rhayader’s lantern down by his 
little wharf, and she found him 
there. His sailboat was rocking 
gently on a flooding tide and he was 
loading supplies—^water and food^ 
and bottles of brandy. When he 
turned to the sound of her coming, 
she saw that he was pale, but that 
his dark eyes, usually so kind and 
placid, were glowing with cxcite- 
*ment, and he was breathing heavily 
from his exertions. 

Sudden alarm seized Frith. The 
snow goose was forgotten. “Philip! 
Are you going away ? ” 
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Transmission line towers, sub>station and 
railway electrification track structures, 
aerial and floodlight masts, TRACTA- 
MOUNT road rollers, aerial ropeways 
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July 

Rhayader paused in his work to 
greet her, and there was something 
in his face, a glow and a look, that 
she had never seen there before. 

“Frith! I am glad you came. Yes, 

I must go away. A little trip. I will 
come back.” His usually kind voice 
was hoarse with what was sup^, 
pressed inside him. 

Frith asked, “Where must you 
go.?<l 

Words came tumbling from 
Rhayader now. He must go to Dun¬ 
kirk. A hundred miles across the 
North Sea. A British army was 
trapped there on the sands, awaicing 
destruction at the hands of the ad¬ 
vancing Germans. The port was in 
flames, the position hopeless. He 
had heard it in the village where he 
had gone for supplies. 

Every tug and Ashing boat or 
power launch that could propel ' 
itself was heading across the sea to 
haul the men off the beaches to the 
transports and destroyers that could 
not reach the shallows, to rescue as 
many as possible from the Germans’ 
Arc. 

Frith listened and felt her heart 
dying within her. He was saying, 
that he would cross the sea in his 
little boat. It could take six men at a 
time; in a pinch, seven. He could 
make many trips from the beaches 
to the transports. 

The girl was young, primitive, in¬ 
articulate. She did not understand 
war, or what had happened in 
France, or the meaning of the 
trapped army, but the blo^ within 
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her told her that here was danger. 

“Philip! Must you go? You’ll not 
come back. Why must it be you?” 

The fever seemed to have gone 
from Rhayader’s soul with the first 
rush of words, and he explained it 
to her in terms that she could 
understand. 

He said, “Men are huddled on the 
beaches like hunted birds, Frith, like 
the wounded and hunted birds we 
used to find and bring to sanctuary. 
They are lost and storm-driven and 
harried, like the Princesse Perdue 
you found and brought to me out of 
the marshes many years ago, and we 
healed her. They need help, my 
dear, as our wild creatures have 
needed help, and that is why I must 
go. It is something that I can do. For 
once, I can be a man and play my 
part.” 

• Frith stared at Rhayader. He had 
changed so. For the first time she 
saw that he was no longer ugly or 
misshapen or grotesque, but very 
beautiful. Things were turmoiling 
in her own soul, crying to be said, 
and she did not know how to say 
them. 

^ “I’ll come with you, Philip.” 

Rhavader shook his head. “Your 
place in the boat would cause a 
soldier to be left behind, and another 
and anotiier. I must go alone.” 

He donned rubber coat and boots 
and took to his boat. He waved and ' 
called back, “Good-bye! Will you 
look after the birds until I return?” 

Frith’s hand came up, but only 
half, to wave, too. “God speed you,” 
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she said. “I will take care of the 
birds. God-speed, Philip.” 

It was night now, bright with 
moon fragment and stars and north¬ 
ern glow. Frith stood on the sea wall 
and watched the sail gliding down 
the swollen estuary. Suddenly from 
the darkness behind her there came 
a rush of wings, and something 
swept past her into the air. In the 
night light she saw the flash of white 
wings, black-tipped, and the thrust- 
forward head of the snow goose. 

It rose and cruised over the light¬ 
house once and then headed down 
the winding creek where Rhayader’s 
sail was slanting in the gaining 
breeze, and flew above him in slow, 
wide circles. 

White sail and white bird were 
visible for a long time. 

“Watch over him. Watch over 
him,” Frith whispered. When they 
were both out of sight at last, she 
turned and walked slowly, with 
head bent, back to the empty light¬ 
house. 

White Omen in the Sky 

Now THE Story becomes fragmen¬ 
tary, and one of these fragments Is in 
the cockney words of the men on 
leave who told it in the public room 
of the Crown and Arrow, an East 
Chapel pub. 

“A goose, a bloomin’ goose, so 
help me,” said Private Potton, of 
His Majesty’s London Rifles. 

“Garn,” said a bandy-legged artil¬ 
lery man. 

“A goose it was. Jock, ’ere, saw it 
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the same as me. It come flyin’ down 
out of the muck and stink and 
smoke of Dunkirk. It was white, 
with black on its wings, and it circles 
us like a bloomin’ dive bomber. 
Jock, ’ere, he says, ‘We’re done for. 
It’s the angel of death a-comc for us.* 

“ ‘Garn,’I says,‘it’s a ruddy goose, 
come over from home with a mes¬ 
sage from Churchill, and how arc 
we enjoying the bloomin’ bathing. 
It’s a omen, that’s what it is, a 
bloody omen. We’ll get out of this 
yet, me lad.’ 

“We was roostin’ on the beach 
between Dunkirk and Lapanny, 
like a lot of bloomin’ pigeons on 
Victoria Embankment, waitin’ for 
Jerry to pot us. And offshore is the 
Kentish Maid, wot I’ve taken many 
a trip on out to Margate in the 
summer, waiting to take us off, 
half a mile out from the bloomin’ 
shallows. 

“And then around the bend he 
comes in a bloody little sailboat, a 
dark man with a beard, a bloomin’ 
claw for a hand, and a hump on his 
back, sailing along as cool as you 
please, like a bloomin’ toff out for a 
pleasure spin on a Sunday afternoon 
at Henley. 

“The water was frothing with 
shell splashes and bullets, but he 
didn’t have no petrol to burn or ex¬ 
plode, and he sailed in between the 
shells. 

“He had a rope in his teeth that 
was shinin’ white out of his black 
beard, his good hand on the tiller 
and the crooked one beckoning to 
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US to come. And overhead, around 
and around, Hies the ruddy goose. 

“Jock, ’ere, says, ‘It’s all over now. 
It’s the bloody devil come for us 
himself. I must have been struck 
and don’t know it.’ 

“ ‘Garn,’ I says, ‘it’s more like the 
good Lord, he looks to me, than the 
bloomin’'devil.’ He did, too, like 
the pictures from the Sunday-school 
books, with his white face and dark 
eyes and beard and all, and his 


boar, boys, in case we meet any of 
your friends,’ and we’re off, him 
sitting in the stern with his rope in 
his teeth, another in his crooked 
claw, and his right hand on the til¬ 
ler, a-steering and sailing through 
the spray of the shells thrown by a 
land battery somewhere back of 
the coast. And the bloomin’ goose 
is flying around, honking above 
the wind and the row jerry was' 
makin’. 



“ ‘I can take seven at a time,’ he 
sings out when he’s in close. 

“Our officer shouts, ‘Good man! 
... You seven nearest, get in.’ • 

“We waded out to where he was. 
I was that weary I couldn’t climb 
over the side, but he takes me by the 
collar of my tunic and pulls, with 
a ‘In you go, lad. Come on. Next 
man.’ 

“Then he‘sets his sail, part of wot 
looks like a bloomin’ sieve from 
machine-gun bullets, and shouts, 
‘Keep down in the bottom of the 
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omen,’ I says to Jock. ‘Look at him 
there, a bloomin’ angel of mercy.’ 

“Him at the tiller just looks up at 
the goose, with the rope in his teeth, 
and grins at her like he knows her a 
lifetime. 

“He brung us out to the Kentish 
Maid and turns around and goes 
back for another load. He made 
•trips all afternoon and all night, too, 
because the bloody light of Dunkirk 
was bright enough to see by. 1 don’t 
know how many trips he made, but 
him and a nobby Thames Yacht 
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Club motorboat and a big lifeboat 
from Poole brought off all of us on 
that particular stretch of hell, with¬ 
out the loss of a man. 

“We sailed when the last man was 
off, and there was more than 700 of 
us aboard a boat built to take 200. 
He was still there when we left, and 
he waved us good-bye and sails off 
towards Dunkirk, and the bird with 
him. Blimey, it was queer to see that 
ruddy big goose fly in’ around his 
boat, lit up by the fires like a white 
angel against the smoke.” 

A Derelict Small Boat 

In an officers’ club in Brook 
Street, London, a retired naval 
officer, 65 years old, Commander 


Keith Brill-Oudener, was telling of 
his experiences during, the evacua¬ 
tion or Dunkirk. Called out of' bed 
at four o’clock in the morning, he 
had captained a lopsided Limenouse 
tug across the Straits of Dover, 
towing a string of Thames barges, 
which he brought back four times, 
loaded with soldiers. On his last trip 
he came in with her funnel shot 
away and a hole in her side. But he 
got her back to Dover. 

A naval-reserve officer, who had 
two Brixham trawlers and a Yar¬ 
mouth drifter blasted out from 
under him in the last four days of 
the evacuation, asked him: 

“Did you run across that queer 
sort of legend about a wild goose It 
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was all up and down the beaches. 
You know how things spring up. 
Some of the men I brought back 
were talking about it. It was sup¬ 
posed to have appeared at intervals 
the last days between Dunkirk and 
La Panne. If you saw it, you were 
eventually saved. That sort of 
thing.” 

“H’m’m’m,” said Brill-Oudener, 
“a wild goose. 1 saw a tame one. 
Dashed strange experience. Tragic 
in a way, too. And lucky for us. Tell 
you about it.* Third trip back. 
Toward six o’clock we sighted a der¬ 
elict small boat. Seemed to be a chap 
or a body in her. And a bird perched 
on the rail. 

“We changed our course when 


we got nearer, and went over for a 
look-see. By gad, it was a chap. Or 
had been, poor fellow. Machine- 
gunned, you know. Badly. Face 
down in the water. Bird was a 
goose, a tame one. 

“We drifted close, but when one 
of our chaps reached over, the bird 
hissed at him and struck at him with 
her wings. Couldn’t drive it off. 
Suddenly young Kettering, who was 
with me, gave a hail and pointed to 
starboard. Big mine floating by. If 
we’d kept on our course we’d have 
piled right into it. Ugh! Head on. 
We let it get a hundred yards astern 
of the last barge, and the men blew 
it up with rifle-fire. 

“When we turned our attention 
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THE SHOW GOOSE 


to the derelict again^ she was gone. 
Sunk. Chap with her. He must have 
been la&hed to her. The bird had 
got up and was circling. Three 
tirnes, like a plane saluting. Dashed 
i^ucer feeling. Then she new off to 
the west. 

• “Lucky thing for us we went over 
to have a look, eh? Odd that you 
shoultynention a goose.” 

A Final Farewell 

Frith semained alone at the little 
lighthouse on the Great Marsh, tak¬ 
ing care of the pinioned birds, wait¬ 
ing for she knew not what. The first 
days she haunted the sea wall, 
watching, though she knew it was 
useless. 

Later she roamed through the 
storerooms of the lighthouse build¬ 
ing with their stacks of canvases 
bn which Rhayader had captured 
every mood and light of the deso¬ 
late country and the wondrous, 
graceful, feathered things that in¬ 
habited it. 

Among them she found the pic¬ 
ture that Rhayader had painted of 
•her from memory so many years 
«ago, when she was still a child, and 
had stood, wind-blown and timid, at 
his threshold, hugging an injured 
bird to her. 

The picture and the things she 
saw in it stirred her as nothing ever 
had before, for much of Rhayader’s 
soul had gone into. it. Strangely, it 
was the only time he had painted the 
j snow goer "he lost wild creature, 
' storm-dril another land, 


that to each had brought a friend, 
and which, in the end, returned to 
her with the message that she would 
never see him again. 

Long before the snow goose had 
come dropping out of the crimsoned 
eastern sky to circle the lighthouse- 
in a last farewell. Frith knew that 
Rhayader would not return. And so, 
when one sunset she heard the high- 
pitched, well-remembered note cried 
from the heavens, it brought no in¬ 
stant of false hope to her heart. This 
moment, it seemed, she had lived 
many times before. 

She came running to the sea wall 
and turned her eyes, not toward 
the distant sea whence a sail might 
come, but to the sky from whose 
flaming arches plummeted the snow 
goose. 

Then the sight, the sound and the 
solitude surrounding broke the dam 
within her and released the surging, 
overwhelming truth of her love, let 
it well forth in tears. 

Wild spirit called to wild spirit, 
and she seemed to be flying with the 
great bird, soaring with it in the 
evening sky, and hearkening to 
Rhayader’s message. 

Sky and earth were trembling 
with it and filled her beyond the 
bearing of it. “Frith! Frith, my 
love. Good-bye, my love.” The 
.white pinions, black-tipped, were 
beating it out upon hej heart and 
her heart was answering, “Philip, I 
love you.” 

For a moment Frith thought the 
snow goose was going to land in the 
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old enclosure, as the pinioned geese 
set up a welcoming gabble. But it 
only skimmed low, then soared up 
again, flew in a wide, graceful 
spiral once around the old light, and 
then began to climb. 

Watching it, Frith saw no longer 
the snow goose but the soul of 
Rhayader taking farewell of her be¬ 
fore departing for ever. 

She was no longer flying with it, 
but carthbound. She stretched her 
arms up into the sky and stood on 
tip-toe, reaching, and cried, “God¬ 
speed! God-speed, Philip! ” 

Frith’s tears were stilled. She 
stood watching silently long after 
the goose had vanished. Then she 
went into the lighthouse and se¬ 
cured the picture that Rhayader had 
painted of her. Hugging it to her 


breast, she wended her way home¬ 
ward along the old sea wall. 

Each night, for many weeks there¬ 
after, Frith came to the lighthouse 
and fed the pinioned birds. Theft 
one early morning a German pilot 
on a dawn raid mistook the old 
abandoned light for an active mili¬ 
tary objective, dived on to it, a 
screaming steel hawk, and blew it 
and all it contained into oblivion. 

That evening when Frith came, 
the sea had moved in through the 
breached walls and covered it 
over. 

Nothing was left to break the 
utter desolation. No marsh fowl had 
dared to return. Only the fright¬ 
less gulls wheeled and soared and 
mewed their plaint over the place 
where it had been. the end 


Rebel in Chains 


KNOW a man who grew up in a stuffy atmosphere of Victorian piety, 
and who rebelled at an early age. He is now 50 years old and still rebelling. 

His old family home was cluttered; so his own home is starkly simple. 
His parents were fanatically devout; so he is fanatically irreligious. His 
relatives were dogmatically conservative; so he is dogmatically radical. 

This man thinks himself a “free soul.” He thinks he has burst the bonds 
of his enslavement to the past. But he is wrong—for he is over-reacting 
to the past, and is still chained to it by his hostility. 

To do exactly the opposite is a form of bondage. The young man who 
rebels from conformity to Bohemianism because it is exactly the opposite 
of what his father tried to ram down his throat is allowing his decisions 
to be made by somebody else. 

To be free, in the fullest sense, does not mean to reject what our fathers 
believed; it means to discriminate, to select, to take on the difficult task 
of separating our principles from our passions. 

Each generation, in some measure, rebels against the last. It is normal 
and natural and healthy. But it is necessary to know that the aim of rebel¬ 
lion is peace within the soul, and not perpetual revolt. 

—Sydney Harris. Lott Things First 
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Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 



More rubber on 
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positive grip, 
better braking 
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for smoother, 
safer driving 
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Goodyear G8 is a totally new kind of tyre—with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving. Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel—the G8 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy. On the super highways of America, the road 
systems in Britain, Europe, Australia, thcT G8 has proved its amazing performance 
and its excepFional driving safety. _ 
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SUSRUTA —Surgeon of Old India — one of a series of 
oil Paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis. 


Jreat Moments in Medicine 


'Plastic surgery, usually regarded as a recent 
medical advance, was practised thousands 
of years ago by Susruta, the famous ancient 
Indian Surgeon. He lived in a society that 
^Mfished wrongdoers with physical dis> 
figurement. Therclbre, there were many 
demands for his restorative skills. His 
: writings contributed to the spread of 
ancient' Indian medicine throughout the 
chen known world. 

‘Jke their forefathers, modem surgeons 
' hare their discoveries and exchange infor- 
. nation in a spirit of willing and open- 
if nindedco-operation.Today,the surgical pa< 


tient benefits from the collective experience 
of this dedicated and highly skilled branch 
of the medical profession. 

For five generations, Parke-Davis has 
actively sought ways to serve the medical 
profession. As the opportunities have 
grown, so have the obligations...obligations 
to improve the effectiveness of medicines... 
to discover and perfect completely new 
ones... to find better ways to make and test 
them. Each new. opportunity to se^c 
physicians and pharmacists is a new o{^>or> 
tunity to help all people to better he^th, 
longer life, and happiness. 
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A diamond engagement ring 

teils your iove story 



love Story... pointed for the De Beers Collection by Luclen Fontonoroso De Beers Conselidoled Mines, ltd. 
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Your love story Is yours alone, for two to share. 

Your engagement diamond, marking first your promise 
of marriage, will record your story, always. 

Its lights will speak of your happiness in sons and 
•daughters, and of the life you make together. 

Too, It will tell the world of your affection and devotion. 

...a diamond is forever 
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HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND First of all, de¬ 
pend on the skill and experience of a good 
jeweller. Ask him about cut, colour and purity, 
because these are the three factors which 
determine quality. The value of a stone is 
based on quality and size. Both, of course, 
vary widely. Choose your diamond carefully 
and you will always be proud of it, no matter 
what its size. And, as you know, every diamond 
has a lasting value. The size of a diamond is 
measured by its weight m carats—-there are 
100 points to the carat. • 



25 point) 50 points (100 points) 

(% carat) (t/l carot) 1 earat 
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Flights 

Weekly 


TUESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SUNDAY 



BOMBAY • CALCUTTA • DELHI • MADRAS 
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In solid sterling silver 
Adjustable 14K gold point 
Adjustable, sculptured gi ip 


Parker 75 

PARKER —Maker of the world’s tnosi wanted pens 


icrenscht E. S3 
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It Pays to Increase 
Yom: Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

•In this month’s list of words, many of them reflecting the temper 
of the times, tick the word or phrase you believe is 
nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on page i6. 


(1) aquanaut (4k' w4 nawt) —Kx distilled 
liquid. B: warship. C: undersea explorer. 
D: space traveller, 

(2) incredulous (in krSd' u lus)—^A; gul¬ 
lible. B: distrustful. C: imperturbable. 
D; sceptical. 

(3) contingency (kor tin' jen si)—A: 
terms of agreement. B: availability. C: 
unforeseen event. D: prevention. 

,(4) flsaion (fi' shun)—A: union by melt¬ 
ing. B: division or splitting. C: bubbling 
sound. D: crevasse. 

(5) detente (day tont')—^A: easing. B: 
dance. C: mechanical device. D: delay. 

(6) humane (hu mane')—A: unpreten¬ 
tious. B: average. C: wise. D: kind. 

(7) aversion (a ver' shun)—A; intense 
dislike. B: bitterness. C: interpretation. 
D: unwillingness. 

(8) rational (ra' shun ul)—^A: perceptive. 
B: sensible. C: reckless. D: astute. 

(9) nucleus (nuke' le us)—^A: core. B: 
inedible nut. C: quality. D: outer part. ^ 

(10) superfluous (su per' fld& us)—A or 
namental. B: hasty. C: disdainful, D 
super-abundant. 


(11) specious (sp£' shus)— K\ plausible. 
B: roomy. C: imduly complicated. D: 
inconsistent. 

(12) materialistic (tna t6r I al is' tik)— 
A unfeeling. B* emphasizing material 
things. C; extremely practical. D. ksving 
a keen sense of touch. 

(13) permissive (per mis' iv)—A: un¬ 
grudging. B: obedient. C: tolerant. D: 
relaxed. 

(14) iconoclast (i k6n' o klast)—A; type 
of cross. B: destroyer of images. C: 
revolutionist, D; pioneer. 

(15) agnostic (4g nds' tik)—one who 
denies God’s existence. B: nonconfor¬ 
mist. C: self-centred person. D: one who 
questions God’s existence. 

(18) incongruous (in kong' grd& us)— 
A: not logical. B: paradoxical. C: out of 
place. O: foolish. 

(17) divisive (di vi' siv)—A: creating dis¬ 
unity. B: penetrating. C: twisting. D: 
tricky. 

(18) effete (6 feet')—A: ineflectual. B. 
effeminate. C.* smooth. D; worn out. 

(19) vogue (vog)—A; caprice. B: fashion. 
C: sophisticated viewpoint. D: trend. 

(20) exhilarating (fig zll' a ray ting)—A: 
frenzied. B: conflising. C; stimulating. 
D: dazzling. 

{Nevlimtopeg* > 6 } 
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K'A 


Machine Screws & Turned Parts 
from 2 m. m. to 40 m.m. You need 
them to make Typewriters, 
Clocks, Electricity and Water 
Meters, Electronic and Scientific 


Apparatuses, Radio and Electrical 
Appliances, Textile, Spinning 
Machinery Parts, Automobile, 
Bicycle, Ballpoint Pen, Adding 
and Calculating Machines. 


P P ! 'v' A ! £■ L ; I T C. D 

RAM8AL( lattice BRIDGE ROAD, iVIAORAS-41 
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T rucks 
that earn 

while they run 
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WALNASTA 

PLASTIC EMULSION PAINT 




CREATES A 
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ATMOSPHERE 




BRITISH PAINTS 

HEAD OFFICE : 32. CHOWRINGHEE ROAD, CALCUTTA 

SALES OFFICES AT BOMBAY • DELHI • LUCKNOW • GAUHATI • HYDERABAD 
ViSAKHAPATNAM • INDORE • SIUGUR1 • MADRAS • COCHIN 























Soon shell have savings to count on! 

Make your child start saving now. Open a Savings Bank Account 

for her, with the State Bank. She'll love to see her savings grow. 

Cheque-operated Minors* Savings Bank Accounts can be opened: 

(a) by a natural or court appointed guardian who operates the 
account till the minor attains majority, at which time the latter 
begins operating the account. 

(b) by children 14 years old or above who can makp deposits and 
withdrawals themselves. 

State Bank for Service 

LPE'AiyarsS. 147 F 


TaK* a look at your used MICO filter insert It will be dirty Of course 
it should be dirty because it traps all the dirt in the fuel and thereby keeps 
the fuel injection equipment clean and safe You save money on repairs 
and breakdowns by using genuine MICO filter inserts which have the maxi¬ 
mum filtering efficiency All diesel engine manufacturers use MICO filters 
as original equipment—good reason for you also to always use genuine 
MICO filter inserts 

MiCO WORKS FOR BETTER ROAD TRANSPORT 




LICCNCE BOSCH 


MOTOR INDUSTRIES CO. LTD., BANGALORE 

SALES HOUSES AT BOMBAY-18 (WB) 79 DR ANNIE BESANT ROAD 
WORLI ■ CALCUTTA-16 91A PARK STREET ■ MADRAS-2 1/155 
MOUNT ROAD ■ NEW DELHI-1 : 6HAZIABAO ENGS CO 29A/1, ASAP 
ALI ROAD ■ 






HIVE A the secret 

of healthy beautiful skin 


Every day your skin is losing its 
natural oils, the essential oils that 
keep it smooth, soft and healthy. 
Without these oils your skin 
becomes dry and rough. 

Protect your loveliness 
every day with Nivea. 

Only Nivea contains Eucerite, 
the unique ingredient which 
replaces your skin's 
essential oils. Only Nivea 
keeps your skin soft 
and beautiful. 




N I VEA 


Sole Distributors: J. L. Morison, Son & Jones (I) Pvt. Ltd.. Box No. 1746, Bombay 1 

LPE>Aiysri 1 .9 




ANEW 
SHOE SENSATION 


that is practically impossible 


to wear down 



Now I For the first time, a shoe that keeps pace with modern technology I After 
years of devoted research by Bata Chemists and Engineers, a totally 
new concept of shoe, unequalled for looks, lightness and value. Created 
of Chemilon compound, BataSandak is produced by selected manufacturers 
strictly to Bata specifications. Bata Sandak is sturdy, uncommonly 
durable. W stays lively, new>looking after miles of wear. It stands up brightly 
against all kinds of weather. In fact, you can wash Sandak clean. It is 
easy care, wipe>and-wear. For this new experience in 
shoes, visit your nearest Bata Store today. Try them on. 

JScsIte SANPAK 

* Registered Trade Marks 

SOON! Bali Sandak for BoytS Ghildrtn's and Wonian*i tlieii in itandard and vibrant coloun 






Sleeping Pretty 

in the cool comfort of Bombay Dyeing’s printed lawn 
The superfine feel of it. the whispering colours soft, 
soothing prints ..It’s nightwear that wraps you in dreams! 

BOMBAY DYEING 

JWT w an 
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It Pays to Increase 
^ur Word Power 

Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) aquanaiu—C: Undersea explorer or 
traveller; observer of deep-sea life. Latin 
ogMa, “water/’ and Greek naUis, “sailor.” 

(2) increduloua—D: Sceptical; showing 
doubt; as, an inere^fm expression. Latin 
incrtdulus, 

(3) contingency—C: Unforeseen event; 
possible occurrence; as, to plan for every 
contingnt^. Ladn cmtiagms^ from eoniin- 
gtrtf “to have contact -with, befall.” 

(4) fission—B: Splitting or breaking up 
into parts; the splitting of an atomic 
nucleus, resulting in the release of energy; 
as, nuclear fission. Latin fissio^ from 
findere, “to split.” 

(5) detente—^A: Easing or relaxation of 
strained relations or tensions; as, a 
temporary iiuntt between China and 
Russia. Middle French destendre, “to 
slacken.” 

(6) humane—D; Kind; benevolent; show¬ 
ing consideration and sympathy for 
others; as, btmane laws. Latin humanust 
“civilized.” 

(7) aversion—A: Intense dislike; ^ti- 
pathy; repugnance, with a strong desire 
to avoid; as, to have an aversion to war. 
Latin avertere, “to turn away.” 

(8) rational—B: Sensible; agreeable to 
reason; having reason or understanding; 
as, to act in a rational manner. Latin 
rationalis. 

(9) nucleus—A; Core; central mass or 
point about which matter gathers or 
collects; as, the mahus of an atom. Latin 
naclm, “kernel.” 

t6 


(10) superfluous—^D: Super>abundant; ex¬ 
cessive; more fiian is needed; as, a 
superfluous amount of food. Latin super- 
fluHSt “overflowing.” 

(11) specious—A: Plausible; apparently 
but deceptively i&ir, just or correct; as, 
a speeious argumemt. Latin speeiosus, 
“beautiful.” 

(12) materialistic—B: Emphasizing mat¬ 
erial rather than inteUecttial or spiritual 
things; as, a materialistic society. Latin 
materia^ “matter.” 

(13) permissive—C: Tolerant; granting or 
tending to grant permission; allowing 
discretion; as, a permissive atmosphere. 
Latin permittere^ “to allow.” 

(14) iconoclast—^B; Destroyer of images; 
one who attacks conventional beliefs, 
institutions or ideas. Greek eikonoklastes, 
“image destroyer.” 

(15) agnostic—D: One who believes that 
neither the nature nor existence of God 
is known or knowable. Greek affwstos, 
“unknown, unknowable.” 

(16) incongruous—C: Out of place; un¬ 

suitable; inappropriate; as, an incongpums 
statement. Latin “inconsistent.” 

(17) divisive—A; Creating disunity, dis¬ 
sension or discord; as, a divisive remark. 
Latin dividere, “to divide.” 

(18) efiiete—^D: Worn out; exhausted; 
spent; as, an effete civilization. Latin 
effetus, “weakened by giving birth.” 

(19) vogue—^B: Fashion; popular favour; 
accepted mode; as, the current voffte of 
despair in literature. Italian vo^, “a 
course for rowing.” 

(20) exhilarating—C: Stimulating; enliv¬ 
ening; making glad; as, an exhilarating 
day, person or idea. Latin exbilarare, “to 
make cheerful.” 

Vocabuhuy Ratings 


20-19 correct..excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fiur 







What? 

X-ray an air plane? 'B lpr 


Xd most people, an X-ray machine 
looks right at home in the doctor’s 
ojffice. 

But who ever heard of taking 
X-ray photographs of an airplane? 

Science-fiction stuff? Just another 
dream for the future? 

Not at all. Not for Pan Am. 

Teamwork counts. At Pan Am’s 
big overhaul centers in New York, 
San Francisco, Miami and Frank¬ 
furt, Germany, teams of Pan Am ex¬ 
perts operate specially built X-ray 
•machines with eyes that can pierce 
three-quarters of an inch of metal. 

The gaze of this equipment is so 
critical that even an almost-invisi- 
ble dent shows up like a sore thumb. 

How does it work? When a Pan 
Am Jet comes into a center for a 
major overhaul, the inspection team 
(working from a specially equipped 
truck) literally blankets it withX-ray 
film to check and dig down for the 
slightest hint of trouble. 

The team takes 1,500 square feet* 
of pictures of the plane (which is 
like X-raying every inch of the floor 


space of an average 10-room house). 

Nothing in the plane can hide its 
secrets; doorframes, windows, pres¬ 
sure bulkheads. Everything gets the 
stiffest kind of examination. 

Then the X-ray team goes to work 
on individual areas. For example, 
X-rays may be taken of an oil radi¬ 
ator from as many as 14 angles. 

There’s more. In addition to these 
“zone” inspections, Pan Am’s radio- 
graphic experts shoot approximate¬ 
ly 600 X-rays of individual parts 
every month. A complete record is 
filmed and filed as a permanent part 
of each aircraft’s service jecord. 

Maintenance pays. Pan Am is 
one of the first airlines in the world 
with this special kind of X-ray zone 
inspection. And “X-ray” is just one 
of countless Pan Am precautions. 

Just one of countless reasons why 
you’ll have a good feeling when you 
fly Pan Am. 

After all, there’s nothing like fly¬ 
ing the very best there is. 

World's most experienced airline 

First on the Atlantic Pirat in Latin America 
First on the Pacific First 'Round the World 



But that is only 
when we must insist 
on a specified raw 
material rather 
than compromise 
with a non-standard 
substitute. 


Or when we must 
reject what our 
own factories have 
produced, which 
do not conform 
to specifications. 


Or when we must 
recommend to 
industry new 
methods of using 
our products and 
processes rather 
than preserve 
tiie old ways, 
which obstruct 
standardisation. 


Or when we must 
question the ultimate 
quality of what we 
make, as we 
continually do. 

Yes, we are snobs, 
of a sort. 
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INDIAN OXYGEN LIMITED 




MASTEB 

CBAFTSMAKSHIP 
FROM % 
EUROPE fli 
BEHIND ^ 
EVERY 





HES‘ new 


'Stella’Clock 


ALARM CLOCK 

BUILT WITH PRECISION...BUILT TO LAST 


A clock, is a precision instrument. It must be 
backed by the finest craftsmanship. So don’t 
take chances. Insist on a hes Alarm Clock. 
It’s made in collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to meet the most exacting 
international specifications, hes means pin¬ 
point accuracy and year-to-year reliability at 
a price you can afford. Choose from a wide 
range of models. For time you can trust... 
say yes to Fes. 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL OF QUALITY... 


ri’l 




HES’ economical 
‘Sarang’ Clock 



For full details write to: Hindustan equipment suppliers ltd., Bombay «o. 


fintas-HES. 6-483 
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Use 

ICE BLUE 
AQUA VELVA 
after shave lotion 

ICE BLUE AQUA VELVA adds that 
well-groomed feeling which g'ves you extra 
confidence. It refreshes as it protects. 

The ‘humectin’ in it conditions, tones and 
revitalizes your skin without irritating. 


Another Shaving Luxury by 

williams 
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forging ahead with steei 

The Railways, as well as the auto- precision electrical stampings and 
mobile, mining, building, structural laminations, wood screws, self tapping 
and electrical engineering industries screws, special alloy and spring steels, 
all contribute largely to the streng- and bright steel bars and sections, 
thening of India’s economy. GKW These products are but a part of 
IS playing its full part in this con* an extensive production range, which 

tnbution. From no less than live has been built up as a result of the 

separate manufacturing Divisions— experience and technical skill which 

Bolt & Nut, Engineering, Sankey, GKW has acquired since starting 

Screw and Steel—GKW supplies pro- operations in 1922. During this 

ducts as diverse as bolts and nuts, period GKW has pioneered the manu- 

ball pins for disc insulators, rail facture of many products, has kept 

flange lubricators, draw bar hooks* pace with industrialisation...and will 

mechanical signalling components, continue to do so in the years to come. 



GKW 2516-3 
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Points to 

PONim 


A UGUST is hardly the month when 
people plan great new things full of 
ginger and surprises. But in a curious 
way it is the month when we pause, 
consider and assess, in the light of 
reason. More decisions not to rush into 
this or that are perhaps made in 
August than in any other month. 
These decisions persist and control 
, many actions in what have come to be 
considered the more aggressive months 
of the year. 

People relaxing in the shade of a 
hoi month cover more ground than 
they ever realize It is a lime when 
they pick up this or that book and 
gradually realize what it is all about. 
It is a month when, on holiday, they 
visit new places with old histories and 
quietly gel a better perspective of the 
past, the present, yes, and the future. 

Watch August 1 It is a more de¬ 
cisive month than one may have 
thought. —E. L. Rhodes 

It IS A curious thing, this craving for 
solitude that we ajl seem to have. Gre¬ 
garious by instinct though we arc, even 
in early childhood we hunger to be 
alone. Who has not known Ae child’s 
passion to become inaccessible—^the 


secret cave made out of a blanket 
thrown over upturned chairs, the 
house in the tree to which one climbed 
and pulled up the rope ladder 

—Raymond Fosdick 

The more we love our friends, the 
less we flatter them. —MoUere 

“I WONDER what it would be like to 
be on a spaceship," mused my ten- 
year-old boy. 

‘‘You’re on one," I told him. “And 
you have been all your life." 

The earth is a very small spaceship, 
by astronomical standards. It is only 
8,000 miles in diameter, which makes 
it just a tiny speck in our galaxy. And 
our galaxy is only one of millions. Yet 
this tiny .speck has sustained thousands 
of millions of human passengers for 
more than two million years as it has 
orbited in the solar system. It shows no 
signs of running down for millions of 
years more, and all it needs is radiation 
from the sun to keep it going and to 
regenerate life “on board.’J 

If we could implant in our children, 
at an early age, this concept of a global 
spaceship, they might possibly be more 
prepared, in attitude and action, to 
treat one another as crew members 
should, when they grow up. 

—Sydn..\ Harris 

The great fun of getting up in the 
morning, even to men in prison, is 
that something you cannot predict 
may happen to you that day. Al¬ 
though we have laws on the books 
against gambling, life itself is an im¬ 
mense gamble—^and let’s be thankful 
for that. The man who invents a 
Futuroid camera will have done more 
to make life unliveable than the man 
who invented the H-bomb. —ai Capp 






while on travel 
carry your money in 

P H. B' ■' 

'v?€l 

Chequer*':- 


PR/PNB/6615//M-4- 
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The Sunflower follows the 
Sun journeying across the 
sky —when you travel, you 
are the Sun, and the PNB’s 
Traveller's Cheque Book 
your personal sunflower, 
following you faithfully... 
its every petal, a safe 
and handy cheque. 
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Productivity—the oriiy way to self-reliance 
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A WORLD 
MADE OF PAPER! 

Sounds funny—isn’t it ? But true. Paper makes 
the world what it is today. Today’s world would 
practically come to a standstill without paper— 
the most powerful medium of communication. 

Orient is proud to meet the most exacting 
demands of a paper-conscious world. 

ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 

Brajrajnagar, Orissa and Amlai, Madhya Pradesh. 



Gold 



CAR TYRE 


♦ surer road grip 
greater mileage 

* morj retreads 



^ OmhOP LEADS THE WAY 

oc 


DC-6( 
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YOU can quaHfy fora better future 
with good pay, status and security 
through the British Institutes 

Now, in the comfort of your home—using only a little of your spare time— 
you can qualify for the career of your choice. A low-cost Postal Course will 
bring you expert personal training to put you on the road to success, to pass 
an examination, or to gain quick promotion. 

Textbooks, which remain your property, are provided by us at no extra cost 

—copyright lessons, model answers, individual tuition.everything to 

ensure rapid progress. 


A n I E findial A M I Civil E City A Guilds Eluccricti D. Com. Binkinf A.I.A. (Accounts) 

A M.l Mcch E A M.l Struct E. Struct « Foundry, Inatituu of Harkoting B.A A. (Accounu) 

AMI Motor I tntt of Surveyor* Tolecom Inatitutool Eite4<‘U A.I B (Banking) 

Boiler Attoitdanca Grad, I E Radio E L M E , L C.E .LEE Company Sacretary 1» C C Secracarythip 

Boilor Proficiency Grad. I Tei E (India) D Com Accounti (Gove of India) Accounts. Coating 

A.M.) frod E AMSE.(Civih D Com Soerecaryship ACIS (Socrotery) Fngg Services U.P S.C. 

AfilE Dotign A.M S E. (Mech.) D Com Butinoai Org ACS (Secretary) kngg Superviaort P.AT. 

AvM I Chem. E A H S E (Elec.) $» Management A.M C.I.A. (Coating) Inai. of Travel Agenia 

'i f/ift -.g. Wh'« rt a VOyn subject’ 


Civil Bnfinoerins 

Overseer (BAR) 

Surveying 

Architecture 

Railway Per manent Way 

Building 

Ship Conatruction 
Mining 
Petroleum 
R C C 

Draughtkmanahfp 
Sanitary Engineering 
Heating A 
Airronditioning 
Meclianlcel Angg. 
Mech Draughcamanahip 
Boileri 


Welding 

Workshop Practice 
Factory Management 
Industrial Admtn 
Inatrumentation 
Aeronautical Engg. 
Industrial Engg. 
Metallurgy 
Jig and Tool 
Sale* Engg 
Maintenance Engg. 
Marine Engg. 

Refrigerat ion 
Automobile Cngg. 
pieeel engineering 
ilocfericolAnginooring 
Elertrical Superviaori 


EltetroA*ca 
Applied Electronic* 
Proctlcol Redlle i with 
tools A components) 
Radio Servicing 
Tranaitcors; Television 
ColiejB Mathematics 
Phyaicf. Chamiacry 
Agncultura 
Industrial Chemistry 
Textile Henufecture 
Textile Technology 
Rubber Tocbnelogy 
Plaatica Production 
Accountancy 
Management 
Accountancy 


Income Tax 
Auditing 
Costing 
Secretaryship 
Pi ivate Secretary 
Company .Secretary 
Shorthand 
Banking 

Commercial Practice 
Expo'cs 

Com Correspondence 
Insurance 

Manegemont Pra. 

Sales Management 
Labour Supervisor 
Personnel Management 
Office Management 


Industrial Admin. 
Ruelnoaa 
Adminlatracion 
Purchase Officer 
Salesmanship 
Adven iting 
Copywriting 
Retail SIwp Management 
Journallam 
Article Writing 
Short Story Writing 
Cngliah 
College Englifh 
■^rench, German 
Spanish. Italian 
Russian 

Commarclal Art 



^ ^ |r VV ’ 

Find out how easily and confidently you 
can tram for success. POST COUPON OR WRITE for a 
FREE prospectus which gives complete details of courses, 
careers and opportunities 


POST THIS COUPON TODAY 


To the BRITISH IHSTITUTES 

40/TWS Ucobank Building, Flora Fountain, Bombay I 
I am interested in. .... 

Please send me a free Prospectus 

Name. 

Address. 


T 1 I I I I F I _T I T 1 r T T I 
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TEKSONS KNOW-HOW MKTEftlilL SOBSTITU- 
TION = INOM'S FIRST ILL-STEEl RKDUTOR 


Some wise one said, sometime 
back—"Necessity is the mother of 
invention". Sensing the shortage 
of essential metals for Radiators, 
Teksons talented and ever-alert 
technicians put their genius 
to work on substitute metals and 
finally got their efforts crowned in 
the form of India's first aii< 
steei radiator. 


That’s how Teksons 
do it again 

■ to keep the wheels of 
industry moving 

■ to help increase 
employment potential 

■ to save foreign exchange 

. TttmK STEEL RADIATORS 



PRIVATE LIMITED KOLSHET ROAD, THANA. 


TEKSONS are India’s largest Heat Exchanger manufacturers 
and pioneer manufacturers of Low and High Pressure Hoses. 
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VOLUME 89 


AUGUST 1966 


Reader's Digest 


A Reader*s Digest **First Person** Award 


When the hunters become the hunted, few survive 
to tell the tale. Here is one who did. 


By Rodney Fox 


K av looked quite miserable 
standing there as I said goetd- 
.byc at 6.30 that Sunday 
morning in 1963 . She was expecting 
our first child, and the doctor 
had told her firmly: don’t go. 

I wish now that the doctor’s ad¬ 
vice had applied to me as well. Two 
hours later, however, found me 
standing on the cliff at Aldinga* 
Beach —^34 miles south of our home 
in Adelaide, South Australia. This 
was why I had set out so early. Now 
I had time to study carefully the 


dark patterns of bottom growth on 
the coral reef that shelves to seaward 
under the incoming blue-green 
swells. 

Aldinga reef is a watery paradise, 
a teeming sea jungle, a happy hunt¬ 
ing ground for underwater spear- 
fishermen like myself. Forty of us 
—each in black rubber suit and flip¬ 
pers, glass-windowed face mask, 
snorkel, lead-weighted belt and 
spear-fishing gun—were waiting for 
the referee’s nine-o’clock whistle to 
announce that the annual South 
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THE READER'S DIGEST August 


Australian Skin-Diving and Spear- 
Fishing Championship competition 
had begun. Each of us would have 
five hours to bring in to the judges 
the biggest bag, reckoned both by 
total weight and by number of dif¬ 
ferent species of fisn. 

My own chances looked good. I 
had won the 1961-62 championship 
and I had been runner-up the next 
season. 1 had promised Kay that this 
would be my last competition. I 
meant to clinch the title and then 
retire in glory, diving thenceforth 
only for fun, when Kay and 1 might 
both want to, 

I was 23 and, after months of 
training, in top form. We were 
“free divers,’* you understand, with 
no artificial breathing aid.s, I had 
trained myself to dive safely to 100 
feet and to hcjld my breath for more 
than a minute without discomfort. 
At the nine-o’clock whistle blast wc 
waded into the surf. 

Each man towed behind him, by 
a light line tied to his lead-weight 
belt, a buoyant, hollow fishing float. 
Wc would load our fish into these 
floats immediately on spearing 
them. This would minimize the 
amount of fresh blood released in 
the water. IJlood might attract from 
out beyond the reef the big hunting 
fish—the always hungry and curious 
great predatory sharks that prowl 
the deeper water off the South Aus¬ 
tralian coasts 

Lesser sharks—like the bronze 
whaler and grey nurse—are familiar 
to skin divers and have not proved 
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aggressive. Fortunately the dread 
white hunter or “white death” 
sharks, caught by professional fish¬ 
ermen in the open ocean, are rarely 
seen by skin divers. But as a precau¬ 
tion two high-powered patrol boats 
criss-crossed our hunting area keep¬ 
ing a wary lookout. 

The weather was bright and hot. 
An offshore breeze flattened the 
green wave tops, but it ruffled the 
water on the reef. Visibility under 
the surface would be poor. This 
makes it difficult for spear-fisher¬ 
men. In murky water a diver often 
gets too close to a fish before he real¬ 
izes that it’s there; thus he scares 


it away before he can get set for a 


shot. 


By 12.30, when I tow'ed to shore a 
heavy catch of parrot fish, snapper, 
snook, boarfish and magpie perch, I 
could see from the other piles that I* 
must be well up in the competition. 
1 had 60 [lounds of fish on shore, 
comprising 14 species. It was now 
12.35 and the contest closed at two. 
As fish naturally grew scarcer in the 
inshore areas 1 had ranged out to 
three-quarters of a mile for bigger 
and belter game. On my last swim- 
in from the “drop-off” section of the 
reef, where it plunges from 25 feet 
to 60 feet in depth, I had sptitted 
quite a few large fish near a big, tri- 
angular-shapea rock which I felt 
• sure that I could find again. 

Two of these fish were dusky 
morwongs—or “strongfish,” as wc 
Australian skin divers usually call 
them. Either of these would be 
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large enough to dp the scales in my 
favour; then one more fish of an¬ 
other variety virould sew things up 
for me, I decided. I swam out to the 
spot rd picked, then rested face 
down, breathing through my snor¬ 
kel as I studied through my face 
gFass the best approach to the two 
fish sheltering behind the rock. 
After several deep breaths I’held 
one, swallowed to lock it in, up¬ 
ended and dived. 

Swimming down and forward, so 
as not to excite them, I rounded the 
large rock and thrilled to see my 
uarry. Not 30 feet away the larger 
usky morwong, a beauty of at 
least 20 pounds, was browsing in a 
clump of brown weed. 

I glided forward, hoping for a 
closc-in shot. I stretched both hands 
put in front of me, my left for bal¬ 
ance, my right holding the gun, 
which was loaded with a stainless- 
steel shaft and barb. I drifted easily 
over the short weed and should have 
lined up for a perfect head-and-gill 
shot, but. .. 

How can I describe the sudden 
silence? It was a perceptible AusA, 
even in that quiet world, a motion¬ 
lessness that was somehow commu¬ 
nicable deep below the surface of 
the sea. Then something huge hit 
me with tremendous force on mv 
left side and heaved me through 
the water. I was dumbfounded. 

Now the “thing” was pushing me 
through the water with wild speed. 
I felt a bewildering sensation of 
nausea. The pressure on my back 


and chest was immense. A queer 
“cushiony” feeling ran down my 
right side, as if my insides on my 
left were being squeezed over to 
my right side. I had lost my face 
mask and I could not sec in the blur. 
My speargun was knocked violently 
out of my hand. 

The pressure on my body seemed 
actually to be choking me. 1 did not 
understand what was happening. I 
tried to shake myself loose but 
found that my body was clamped as 
if in a vice. With awful revulsion 
my mind came into focus, and I 
realized my predicament: a sharJ{ 
had me in its jaws. 

I could not see the creature, but 
it must be a huge one. Its teeth had 
closed around my chest and back, 
with my left shoulder forced into 
its throat. I was being thrust face 
down ahead of it as we raced 
through the water. 

Although dazed with the "horror, 
I still felt no pain. In fact, there was 
no sharp feeling at all except for the 
crushing pressure on my back and 
chest. 1 stretched my arms out be¬ 
hind and groped for the monster’s 
head, hoping to gouge out its eyes. 

Suddenly, miraculously, the pres¬ 
sure was gone from my chest. The 
creature had relaxed its jaws. I 
thrust backwards to push myself 
away—^but my right arm went 
straight into the shark’s, mouth. 

Now I felt pain such as I had 
never imagined. Blinding bursts of 
agony made every part of my body 
scream in torment. As I wrenched 
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my ‘ arm loose from the shark’s 
jagged teeth, ali-^ncompassing 
waves of pain swept through me. 
But I had succeeded in freeing 
myself. 

I thrashed and kicked my way to 
the surface, thudding repeatedly 
into the “shark’s body. Finally my 
head pushed above water and I 
gulped great gasps of air. 

I knew the shark would come 
up for me. A fin brushed my flip¬ 
pers and then my knees suddenly 
touched its rough side. 

I grabbed with both arms, wrap¬ 
ping my legs and arms around the 
mon.ster, hoping wildly that this 
manoeuvre would keep me out of 
its jaws. Somehow I gulped a great 
breath. 

Wc went down deep again—I 
scraped the rocks on the bottom. 
Now I was shaken violently from 
side to side. I pushed away with all 
my remaining strength. I had to 
get hack to the surface. 

Once again I could breathe. But 
all around, the water was crimson 
with blood—my blood. The shark 
broke the surface a few feet away 
and turned over on its side. Its 
hideous body was like a great roll¬ 
ing tree trunk, but rust-coloured, 
with huge pectoral fins. The great 
conical head belonged unmistakably 
to a white hunter. Here was the 
white-death jtself! 

It began moving towards me. In¬ 
describable terror surged through 
my body. One tiny fragment of the 
ultimate horror was the fact that 
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this fearful monster, this scavenger 
of the sea, was my master. I was 
alone in its domain; here the shark 
made the rules. I was no longer an 
Adelaide insurance salesman. I was 
simply a squirming something-to- 
eat, to be forgotten even before it 
was digested. 

I knew the shark was attacking 
^again and that 1 would die in agony 
when it struck. I could only wait. I 
breathed a hurried little prayer for 
Kay and the baby. 

Then, unbelievingly, I saw the 
cn.aturc veer away just before it 





reached me, the slanted dorsal fin my left hand still fumbling helpless- 
curving off, just above the surface! ly at the release catch. Surely Vm 
Then my fishing float began mov- not going to drown now rushed 
ing rapidly across the water. through my mind. Then the final 

The slack line tightened at my miracle occurred: the line parted 
belt, and I was being pulled forward suddenly and I was free once more, 
and under the water again. At the They tell me that all 1 could scream 
last instant the shark had snatched when my head reached the surface 
the float instead of me and had was: “Shark! . . . Shark! ” It was 
fouled itself somehow in the line. I ^ enough. 

tried to release my weight-belt to Now there were voices, familiar 
which the line was attached, but my noises, then the boatful of friends 
arms would not obey. We were that I’d been pnying would come. I 
moving very fast now and had gave up trying to move and relied 
travelled under water 30 or 40 feet, on them to help me. In this new 
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world of people, sdmebody kept 
saying, “Hang on, mate, it’s over. 
Hang on.” I think without that 
voice out there 1 would have died. 

The men in the patrol boat were 
horrified at the extent of my in¬ 
juries. My right hand and arm were 
so badly slashed that the bones lay 
bare in several places. My chest, 
back, left shoulder and side were 
deeply gashed. Great pieces of flesh 
had been torn aside, exposing the 
rib cage, lungs and upper stomach. 

Police manning the highway in¬ 
tersections for 34 miles got our am¬ 
bulance through in record time. The 
surgeons at Royal Adelaide Hospi¬ 
tal were scrubbed and ready, the 
operating table felt warm and com¬ 
fortable, the huge silver light over¬ 
head grew dimmer... until late that 
night or early next morning I 
opened my eyes and saw Kay. 

I said, “It hurts,” and she was 
cr)(ing. The doctor walked over and 
said, “He’ll make it now.” 


Today, my lungs work well, al¬ 
though my chest is still stiff. My 
right hand isn’t a pretty sight, but I 
can use it. My chest, back, abdomen 
and shoulder are badly scarred. 

God knows I didn’t want to, but 
Kay realized right from the start 
that I had to go skin diving ag^in. 
A man’s only half a man if fear ties 
him up. Five months after 1 re¬ 
covered, I returned to the sea to 
leave my fears where I had found 
them. 

But my skin diving is different 
nowadays. I’ve got my confidence 
back, but with it came prudence. 
You can’t count on getting through 
a second round with a shark; any¬ 
how, there are plenty of risks you 
have to take in this world without 
going out of your way to add need¬ 
less ones. 

So now I stay away from compe¬ 
tition, and leave the murky water 
to the daredevils who’ve never felt 
a shark’s jaws around their chest. 


Noise y Please! 

Last summer a recording studio in New York got a frantic call that sent 
one of its crews with full equipment to Times Square. The taped cacoph¬ 
ony of screeching taxi brakes, police whistles, rumbling engines and 
honking horns was rushed via special m'essenger to a peaceful mountain 
resort. A big<ity businessman was going out of his mind with nothing 
but crickets outside his bedroom window. —W. i. F. 

m nt m 

* Taken on Trust 

When Mrs. Albert Einstein was asked whether she understood the 
theory of relativity, she replied staunchly, “No—but I know my husband 
and I know he can be trusted.” —The Rev. a. p. Bailey 





By John Strohm 


The story of a victory over hunger that (ffers 
hope to all famine’-threatened nations 


, , jit CRUEL scythe of famine 
now slicing through Asia is 
dooming millions to starva¬ 
tion. The same fate will strike 
Africa within ten years, Latin 
America in 20—unless the “food 
gap” can be closed. At present 
this gap is widening; world popu¬ 
lation is now increasing at two 
per cent annually, food production 
only 1*5 per cent. If the trend con¬ 
tinues for another decade, say the 
experts, we are heading towards an 
unparalleled catastrophe. 

In the face of this chilling picture, 
the example of Mexico’s victory 
over hunger is cause for hope. In 
15 years, Mexican farmers have 
achieved what world experts said 


WcLs impossible. Despite their prob¬ 
lems of illiteracy and low income, 
they have more than doubled their 
country’s food output. 

The statistics are sensational: 
potato crops have trebled; beans and 
wheat have quadrupled; there is 
nearly twice as much maize for tor- 
tillas and for export. Broiler chicken 
production is up 500 per cent; egg 
production 150 per cent. Never in 
history has a country increased its 
food supply so fast. 

“Ten years ago, if heaven smiled, 
I could grow ten bushels of maize 
per acre; today no bushels are not 
impossible,” says a grower who 
farms high in the Bajio region of the 
great central plateau. He now owns 
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a modern home with running water 
and electricity. For the first time in 
his life he is excited about farming. 

The formula for this extraordi¬ 
nary success was simple: a few 
Rockefeller Foundation scientists, 
never more than 21 at the peak, and 
only nine today; Rs. 44 lakhs of 
Rockefeller funds annually; a tcjim 
of energetic young Mexican scien¬ 
tists and a plan, patiently worked out 
by the Mexican Government and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Gov¬ 
ernment provided land, buildings, 
manpower and additional money. 

A Brain in Overalls. Dr. George 
Harrar, now president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, started the 
scheme in 1943. Sceptical Mexican 
government officials, expecting a 
sahio (brain) to give them quick 
blueprint solutions, were disillu¬ 
sioned when Harrar donned over¬ 
alls and began digging in the fields 
to find out why yields were so low. 
He travelled the country by boat 
and donkey, saw the poverty and 
poor crops, found that only eight 
per cent of the land was tillable, and 
that was tired from centuries of use. 
Then, needing help, he returned to 
the United States to recruit three 
ex-farm boys with Ph.D.’s—Edwin 
Wcllhauscn, Norman Borlaug and 
John Niederhauser. 

The job was formidable. They 
started with the most important' 
food crop, fnaize. Mexico, the birth¬ 
place of the grain, was producing a 
sparse ten bushels per acre when 
Wellhausen, a maize expert, joined 


Harrar. Finding-U.S. hybrids use¬ 
less there, he recruited agricultural 
college students to gather the best 
maize samples from Mexico’s 
mountain plateaux and valleys, 
from rain-starved and soil-thin 
areas. The assembled samples, in all 
shades of red, yellow, purple and 
white, looked like a museum collec¬ 
tion. 

When the samples were planted 
in fertilized plots, the differences 
among them were spectacular. Some 
almost exploded when fed with 
chemical nutrients; others grew lux¬ 
uriantly but produced little grain. 
Here was the basis for a plan : from 
the highest-yielding samples, al¬ 
ready adapted tf> Mexico’s soil and 
climate, breed new varieties and 
hybrids for even bigger harvests, 
and use pl<^nty of fertilizer. 

The next job was to find land for 
demonstrations. But farmers were 
suspicious of interference from gov¬ 
ernment men. Only a reluctant few 
co-operated, and they gave their 
poorest land. The precious sample 
seed often ended up in the cooking 
pot. Fertilizer went unused. 

Yet the first year’s results were 
fair. Fearing his neighbour’s ridi¬ 
cule, one farmer had requested that 
his demonstration plot be right 
away from the road. But when he 
saw the big second-year yields, he 
asked for enough seed to plant his 
entire farm. Today some Mexican 
farmers grow 150 bushels of maize 
to the acre. In the first two months 
of 1965 the nation, long a big maize 
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importer, exported nearly eight 
million, bushels. 

From Scarcity to Surplus. The 

wheat story Was even more spec¬ 
tacular. In 1950 Mexico imported 
427,000 long tons of wheat; last year 
she exported 465,000' long tons, 
and the government had to limit 
hcrcagc to avoid surpluses. 

Chiefly responsible for the reversal 
was Borlaug’s introduction of rust- 
resistant wheats. He found farmers 
hand-sickling a sparse six to eight 
bushels of dry land wheat per acre. 
The plant fungus called “rust” and 
tired soil were the villains. 

In four years, Korlaug and his 
Mexican associates nursed yields of 
U.S. rust-resistant wheat up to 27 
bushels per acre. Then disaster 
struck; a new race of rust wiped out 
ihe crop. However, by then they had 
done a lot of painstaking work in 
genetics, crossing and back-crossing 
resistant Icxral wheats with other, 
high-yielding types to develop new 
varieties resistant to hjcal rusts. 
Crovernment banks distributed the 
new seed to small farmers. 

Today almost 95 per cent of rhe 
wheats grown in Mexico arc the 
creations of the Mexican wheat 
team that Borlaug labels “the best 
in the world.” Many farmers grow 
50 bushels of wheat per acre; in 
the irrigated north-west, 75-bushel 
yields are common. Dwarfs are the. 
latest triumph, yielding up to 115 
bushels per acre. 

Conquest of Blight. Potatoes got 
the same research treatment. This 


important food crop has long 
been crippled by Isfte blight, the 
devastating fungus that triggered 
the Irish potato famine of 1845. 
Sprays control the fungus, but are 
too expensive for small Mexican 
farmers. 

When pathologist John Nieder- 
hauser arrived from the United 
States with blight-resistant seed, 
sceptics warned that potatoes were 
“just not adapted to Mexico.” 

The U.S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture sent 5,CK)o blight-resistant 
varieties, but 4,980 were killed by 
the many virulent Mexican races of 
blight that prompt pthologists to 
call this the “best disease garden in 
the world.” Of 486 seed stocks im¬ 
ported from Germany, only two sur¬ 
vived. These'few survivors were 
crossed with Mexican wild-potato 
plants, which lK)re no edible tubers 
hut which had coexisted with late 
blight for thousands of yxars. The 
researchers’ genetic goal was to 
breed in strengths of resistance and 
high yields, and breed out weak¬ 
nesses. 

“We planted some of the new 
strains in the Patzeuaro area,” re¬ 
calls Javier Cervantes, now head of 
the Mexican potato-research project. 
“Blight destroyed all potatoes ex¬ 
cept ours. But when we arrived to 
dig them, they had already been 
‘harvested’—dug at night by vil¬ 
lagers determined to have the 
miraculous seed. Within two years 
green fields of potatoes dotted the 
region. We lost an experiment,” 
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Cervantes adds, ‘*but did a fine 
piece of extension work.” 

To date the Mexican team has 
produced 13 resistant varieties that 
will yield up to 18 or 20 tons per 
acre, without costly spraying. “This 
means a better diet for millions,” 
asserts Niederhauser, “because pota¬ 
toes will produce more calories than 
almost any other crop.” When 
former Soviet President Mikoyan 
visited Mexico, his main request 
was for blight-resistant seed stock to 
take back to Russia, biggest potato 
grower on earth. 

Crop of Scientists. Whatever the 
crop, plant breeding was just one 
step. The Mexican programme 
gradually evolved into a balanced 
team effort with geneticists breed¬ 
ing better plants, pathologists fight¬ 
ing disease, entomologists battling 
with insects, soil men rejuvenating 
the tired earth, specialists improv¬ 
ing the livestock. For example, the 
higher yields required more plant 
fo^, and fertilizer was both scarce 
and expensive. This triggered 
growth of a new Mexican fertilizer 
industry. 

The most valuable product of the 
Mexico-Rockefeller co-operation 
was the development of the proud 
corps of 700 Mexican agricultural 
scientists. Many of them had be¬ 
lieved that “a scientist docs not get 
his hands dirty.” But after watching 
Borlaug, dfessed in his khaki 
trousers and T-shirt, helping labour¬ 
ers to plant wheat, they, toOj began 
to work in the fields. Promising 
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young Mexicans were sent to U.S. 
universities on Rockefeller fellow¬ 
ships. 

“The Mexican agricultural scien¬ 
tists are the real heroes of this food 
success story,” says Borlaug. These 
young men confidendy took over in 
1961 when the Rockefeller opera¬ 
tions were merged into the newly 
created National Institute for Agri¬ 
cultural Research. 

To get the real impact of their ac¬ 
complishments, one must visit farms 
like that of Alfredo Rodriguez, who 
lives with his wife and five children 
in a home with walls of stones 
and roof of straw. Until recent¬ 
ly the family existed on what little 
maize, beans and chillies Alfredo 
could coax from ten acres of worn- 
out land with oxen and wooden 
plough. Then, reluctantly, Alfredo 
planted the little bags of seeds and 
used the fertilizer that the Mexican 
scientists gave him. His maize har¬ 
vest trebled. There was more food 
for his family, plus a little to sell at 
the market. Two years later, he had 
added a room to his tiny house and 
bought a much-prized bicycle. 

Other farmers tell the same story. 
And the traditional monotonous 
diet of tortillas, frijoles and chillies 
is gradually giving way to more 
meat, milk, eggs, potatoes and other 
vegetables. 

* Showing the Way. True, stag¬ 
gering farm problems remain. Con¬ 
tinued increases in production will 
be needed, for Mexico’s annual 
population increase is about three 
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per cent. Like most of her Latin 
neighbours, Mexico still puts a low 
priority on agriculture: though 
about half her people live oif me 
land, agriculture gets only six per 
cent of the national budget. Many 
holdings are too small to be farmed 
efficiently. 

* But Mexico’s farm exports today 
are many times greater than farm 
imports. And already Mexico is 
showing the way towards agricul¬ 
tural research in other countries, 
where malnutrition is a major 
problem. 

Seed samples of Mexico’s maize 
have been sent to 56 nations. Recent¬ 
ly I .saw six new Mexican hybrids 
growing in India, doubling maize 
yields when planted on fertilized 
soil. Rice-rich Thailand is planting 
Mexican maize. Potato samples have 
.been requested by 45 nations. In 
Pakistan, a wheat-improvement 
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project is being led by f)r. Ignacio 
Narvaez, a Mexican trained under 
Dr. Borlaug. Using Mexican varie¬ 
ties and techniques, Pakistan is 
expected to double its wheat produc¬ 
tion in the next five years. 

“We’ve got about 15 years to close 
the world food gap—or suffer 
catastrophic famine,” Wellhauscn 
warns. “We have the tools and 
knowledge. The toughest job is to 
make governments aware that they 
have an explosive problem—and 
then to make them understand that 
there is a remedy.” 

Wellhausen is. optimistic that the 
food gap will be closed. He has seen 
what, happens when government 
leaders, agricultural scientific teams 
and farmers unite in common pur¬ 
pose. In Mexico, this has produced 
food increases that have been a 
buffer against malnutrition and a 
springboard to national progress. 



Point of Vieu> 

In a discussion about “defensive” and “offensive” \veapons, Canadian 
Prime Minister Lester Pearson said he learned the difference between the 
two when he worked on disarmament at the League of Nations : “It’s a 
defensive weapon when you’re standing behind it. And it’s an offensive 
weapon when you’re in front of it.” —i^eonard Lyons 

A WOMAN who moved into a London council house asked the Gas Board 
to connect the stove she had brought to her new home. After 20 years, they 
suddenly did it.. All that time she had cooked over a coal fire. When they 
asked her why she hadn’t complained, she replied, “My husband Joe is a 
quiet man. He doesn’t like making a fuss.” 

—^I^awrence & Sylvia Martin, England! An Uncommon Guide 
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Now 80 years oldy the 
world-famous pianist still 
finds as much joy in living 
as in playing 




Rubinstein’s 
Melody of Life 


S LOWLY, solemnly Artur Rubin¬ 
stein began to play the familiar 
melody, his nobly sloping brow 
tilted heavenward, his blue eyes 
shuttered in repose. Suddenly, his 
left hand skipped out of control, his 
right flicked the keys, harmonies 
collided. 

Rubinstein’s family and friends, 
huddled around the Steinway in a 
New York hotel room, laughed 
heartily. Artifr was playing the fool 
again and, as he brought the melody 
back under control, they sang out 


lustily: “Happy birthday to you.” 
Rubinstein beamed. 

So, in typical playful fashion, 
began the 8ist year of the world’s 
greatest pianist. The days that fol¬ 
lowed the birthday last February 
were typical, too. Arriving at Bos¬ 
ton’s Symphony Hall one after¬ 
noon, Rubinstein found that Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. lo had 
erroneously been put into the pro¬ 
gramme. Though he had not played 
it for two years, with scarcely a 
shrug he retired to a piano backstage 


Condensed from Time 
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to practise. His performance that 
evening was faultless. Later, after 
the inevitable dinner party, he de¬ 
cided to hire a car for the 200-milc 
re.turn trip to New York. “Let’s do 
it!” he cried. “It will be an 
adventure I ” 

As the car ploughed through a 
snowstorm on the way back, Rubin¬ 
stein gaily sang with the car radio, 
lit a great smokestack of a cigar, 
closed his eyes and sighed, “Ahhh, 
good!” Basking in a lazy curl of 
smoke, he mused: “At every con¬ 
cert 1 want to risk, to dare. I want 
to be surprised by what comes out. 
I want to enjoy it more than the 
audience. That way the music can 
bloom anew.” 

Everything is an adventure to 
Rubinstein. He plays on life as he 
plays on the piano—with style, with 
Caste, with exuberance, and with a 
spontaneity that is all the more 
breathtaking because it is marvel¬ 
lously original. 

Last January, within a period of 
ten days, he reeled of! eight major 
concertos by Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms in New York’s Cai- 
negie Hall; few other instrumen¬ 
talists in the world would have 
attempted such a giuelling pro¬ 
gramme, and none could have 
matched it. 

The remarkable virtuoso has 
played more concerts before more 
people, sold more record albums 
(over five million), earned more 
‘money and attracted a wider popu¬ 
lar following than any other classical 


instrumentalist in history. At a time 
when artists 25 years his junior are 
gearing down for retirement, he is 
shifting into top. This season he will 
perform virtually every third day in 
concert halls from Ithaca to Istan¬ 
bul. The real wonder is not that he 
is still going so strong, but that he is 
playing better than ever. 

“Musical Valise.” It is not solely 
a matter of technique: he has al¬ 
ways had an abundance of that. It 
has to dq rather, with the maturing 
of a lifelong love affair with music 
and, to a degree few men are blessed 
to know, with life itself. Fired by 
this infinite capacity for self-re¬ 
newal, Rubinstein has simply never 
stopped improving. Where the 
artistry of many virtuosos begins to 
decline at about 60, he has con¬ 
quered the heady impetuosity that 
sometimes flawed the playing of his 
early years. 

As a result, says pianist Rudolf 
Serkin, “his music is becoming 
more reflective, but at the same time 
it is becoming younger. It’s almost 
as if he’s playing everything for the 
first time.” 

Indeed, not content merely to re¬ 
work his repertoire, he is constantly 
developing it. It is not easy, for his 
“musical valise,” as he calls it, is 
already brimming with the widest 
repertoire of. any living pianist. He 
has long been the world’s reigning 
Chopin exponent, he* excels in 
French impressionistic and modern 
Spanish music, and he is as at home 
with Bach as he is with Stravinsky. 
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Rubinstein’s feats of memory are 
legendary. In 1903 he caused a sen¬ 
sation in Warsaw by performing a 
Paderewski sonata the day after it 
was published; he learned Cesar 
Franck’s complex Symphonic Vari¬ 
ations on the train travelling to a 
concert hall in Madrid. “Rubin¬ 
stein,” says conductor Edouard van 
Remoortd, “is the only pianist you 
’could wake up at midnight and ask 
to play any of the 38 major piano 
concertos.” He has, in fact, a kind 
of built-in turntable that spins 
music on request through his inner 
car. 

“At breakfast,” says Rubinstein, 
“1 might start a Brahms symphony 
in my head. Then I am called to the 
phone, and half an hour later 1 And 
that the symphony has been going 
on all the time and I’m in the third 
movement.” 

Starry-Eyed Romantic. Yet, for 
all the powers of the mind, the one 
overriding trait that accounts for 
Rubinstein’s ebullience is rooted in 
his spirit. He is a hopelessly starry- 
eyed, warm-blooded, big-hearted 
romantic. 

When he strides on to a concert 
platform, no living virtuoso can 
match his communion with the 
audience. His bearing becomes 
regal, his face is masked in concen¬ 
tration. In driving home a run of 
climactic chords, he rises higher 
and higher off the piano stool as 
though intent on physically over¬ 
whelming the music. In more lyrical 
moods, his arms and hands move 
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with gracefully looping symmetry. 

He possesses an elegance of tone 
that is the envy of the profession. 
With a combination of pedal, touch 
and heart, he can take a diminu¬ 
endo passage and make it grow pro¬ 
gressively softer while articulating 
each note straight to the back row of 
the hall. That a piece of percussive 
machinery like a piano can be made 
to produce such distinctions in tone 
is nothing short of miraculous. 

Rubinstein’s tone comes pardy 
from a physique that looks as 
though it had walked out of a fun¬ 
fair mirror. His body is too short 
for his legs. Five feet eight inches 
tall, weighing 12 stone, he has the 
arms and hands of a much larger 
man. His biceps are as big as a shot- 
putter’s, and his hsts look like the 
business end of a sledgehammer. 
His fingers are spatula-shaped; the, 
all-important little finger is as long 
as the index finger. Thus, with the 
extension of his long thumbs, he can 
encompass 12 notes on the key¬ 
board. Most pianists are happy if 
they can take in ten. 

When it comes to exercising the 
fingers, Rubinstein contends that 
too much practice destroys the 
spontaneity of a performance. Be¬ 
sides, he says, “I want to live—live 
passionately. I don’t believe in all 
this nonsense of tying oneself to the 
‘keyboard all day.” While most 
musicians practise for five or six 
hours every day, he will go for days 
without looking at a piano. 

Artur Rubinstein was born in 
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1886, in the shabby industrial town 
of Lodz, in Poland, where his father 
owned a small factory. 

As a toddler, he would eavesdrop 
on his sisters’ piano lessons, and 
by the time he was three he was “a 
terrible little fiend” about music, 
> ^reaming when his sisters struck a 
wrong note, banging the piano lid 
down on their fingers. At four, he 
was performing at charity concerts, 
pressing his engraved visiting cards 
on everyone he met: Artur the 

GREAT PIANO VIRTUOSO. 

At II, he played Mozart’s Con¬ 
certo in A Major with the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1906, the 
young pianist made a tour of the 
United States. It was a flop: he 
played with more fire than accuracy. 
‘‘In those days,” he recalls, “I 
dropped 30 per cent of the notes. 

• My difficulty was that 1 had so 
much vitality and dash that I could 
get away with murder in Europe. 
But in America they felt that be¬ 
cause they paid their money they 
were entitled to hear all the notes.” 

Dejected, Rubinstein returned to 
Eurojjc, and for the next four years 
he missed as many meals as he did 
notes. Nothing seemed to go right. 
He even tried suicide, but the frayed 
belt he used snapped under his 
weight. 

Eventually he drifted to London 
and soon became a favourite per-* 
former in the great salons. Then, 
on a concert tour in Spain, his 
hot-handed treatment of Spanish 
music so floored the audiences that 


he was feted and fawned over like 
a toreador. His new success led to 
a tour of Latin America; in Mexico 
admirers carried him through the 
streets on their shoulders. 

Bon-Vivant. The Rubinstein who 
returned to Paris in 1920 had money, 
a growing reputation, and an un¬ 
satiated hunger for the gay life of a 
gad-about bachelor. He hob-nobbed 
with dukes and princesses, sat up 
all night drinking champagne with 
Cocteau and Picasso. He cultivated 
a taste for rich food, rare books, im¬ 
ported cigars, expressionist paint¬ 
ings. He was the darling of Europe, 
hopscotching from the Riviera to 
Vienna to London, charming 
friends in eight languages. But he 
knew that he was neglecting his 
main job: developing his talent. 

Then, in 1925, he met Aniela 
(“Ncla”), the attractive daughter of 
Polish conductor Emil Mlynarski. 
She was 17, he was 39. They were 
married in London in 1932. A year 
later, the first of their four children 
was born. 

That started Rubinstein thinking 
about the future. Says he: ‘‘I didn’t 
want people telling my child after 
I died, ‘What a pianist your father 
might have been! ’ ” He took his 
family to a mountain cottage in 
south-eastern France, rented an old 
upright piano and had it put in 
a stable. Often playing by candle¬ 
light, Rubinstein laboured for three 
months, working as much as nine 
hours a day, polishing his technique 
and repertoire. The discipline 
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worked. He says, “I became a 
pianist.” He was 47. 

When Rubinstein toured Amer¬ 
ica, at 50, he became a new idol. 
Everywhere, audiences^ clamoured 
for him, and critic? praised him. 
During the last war, he moved his 
family to Hollywood and soon be¬ 
came movieland’s great bon-vivant. 
He gave lavish garden parties, 
darted in and out of the gossip 
columns and society pages like a 
butterfly. And all the time he con¬ 
tinued his tireless round of concerts 
(to this day he has never cancelled 
a performance). 

Happiness Is Living. If there is 
ever a time when Rubinstein is not 
his gregarious, fun-loving self, it is 
in the hours before a concert. If he 
arrives in town early, he likes to 
watch television or go to the cinema. 
He practices scales in thirds under 
his hat while he watches the film. 

“I’m nervous like a racehorse,” 
he says. “But once I pass the door 
on to the stage, all my energies get 
together and 1 become as quiet as 
possible. 1 look for my ‘receiver’—it 
can be anyone, a young girl, an old 
man—and play to him. The rest of 
the audience assists.” 

Looking back, Rubinstein realizes 


now what a pitiable thing it was to 
try to snuff out his life on that day 
nearly 60 years ago. “When I went 
out into the street,” he recalls, “I 
suddenly realized what a fool 1 had 
made of myself. There were people 
moving through the street, flowers 
growing in a little park—it was a 
wonderful, divine show. I learned 
then that happiness is not smiling 
or having money or being in good 
health, although those are con¬ 
ditions worth having. Happiness 
really is only living, taking life on 
its own terms. 

“I’m passionately involved in life. 
To be alive, to be able to speak, to 
see, to walk—it’s all a miracle. 1 
have adopted the technique of liv¬ 
ing life from miracle to miracle. I 
feel what people get out of me is 
this outlook on life, which comes 
out in my music.” 

Such philosophical musings are 
rare for Rubinstein. After all, by his 
standards, he is still young. “Thanks 
to belatedly picking up the piano,” 
he says with a twinkle, “I can still 
make a great deal of progress.” And 
there he goes, bright as a trill, hat 
cocked over one eye, Mozart and 
Chopin singing in his head—off to 
play another concert. 


That fVont Wash! 

aJ DO WISH you’d let me have my bath in the morning instead of at. 
night,” my six-ycar-old said to me one evening. “Our teacher always asks 
whether we had a bath today, and I haven’t been able to say yes the whole 
year. —Mrs. Robert Michel 
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JVith a job to do and a wage to earn, mental 
patients are finding new purpose in their once 
hopeless lives 


W'ORKING WONDERS FOR 
THE \iEN I'Al.LY ILL 


By Oscar Schisoall 


At the Glostrup Psychiatric 
Hospital near Copenhagen, 
A 1 recently walked through 
a modern industrial workshop 
operated entirely by mentally ill 
patients. In one room, men were 
assembling small transistor radio 
components, a job demanding the 
utmost patience. In another, women 
were skilfully decorating Christmas 
candles; elsewhere the parts of dotjr 
locks were being fitted together. 

I’en years ago, the.se 120 men and 
women, ranging in age from 18 to 
65, would have been kept locked in 
hospital wards, an unproductive and 
hopeless section of society. Now, re; 
leased from close confinement and 
working under- contract to local 
factories, they have earned nearly 
Rs. 420,000 in the past year alone. 


This money has enabled them not 
‘ only to buy clothes and small luxur¬ 
ies fi>r themselves, but also to help 
support their families, giving them 
,a new sense of self-respect and use¬ 
fulness. 

I asked the shop steward whether 
the patients gave him any trouble. 
On the contrary, he said, they do 
their work eagerly and well, with no 
emotional outbursts. When I en¬ 
quired whether his qualifications 
for supervising this work included 
medical training, he looked at me in 
surprise. “Of course not,” he said. 
“I was elected bv my colleagues. 1 
am a patient here like all the 
others.” 

Later, I learned that when this 
4<>year-old man arrived at the hos¬ 
pital four years before, he had been 
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depressed and introverted, lacking 
any interest in life. Knowing he had 
been a mechanic, a nurse one day 
persuaded him to go to the work¬ 
shop to show someone how to oper¬ 
ate a lathe. Becoming impatient 
with the slowness of the man he was 
trying to teach, he decided to do the 
job himself. 

From that moment his attitude 
changed. The possibility of earning 
wages showed him that he could 
once again be a useful citizen. When 
I talked to him, he had a mechanic’s 
job awaiting him in a Cjlostrup fac¬ 
tory, and within a few weeks the 
hospital expected to discharge him 
as cured. 

“We attribute this man’s re¬ 
covery,” a doctor told me, “to the 
fact that well-paid work not only 
restored his confidence in himself 
but compelled him to direct his 
thoughts into normal, constructive 
channels.” 

Glostrup Psychiatric Hospital has 
witnessed many such changes. Pa¬ 
tients with jobs, who once sat in 
.slovenly solitude, now hurry to the 
hospital’s beauty salon or barber’s 
shop to keep themselves looking 
neat. And cases once considered 
hopeless are rejoining the world of 
the rational. 

Practical Approach. The hos¬ 
pital now discharges several work¬ 
ing patients every month. And they 
will not become burdens on anyone; 
6o of them who live at home return 
every day to the hospital’s work¬ 
shop, where they earn enough to 
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support themselves. The old concept 
of “occupational therapy” has litue 
in common with present-day paid- 
work sdhemes. Occupational therapy 
merely invited patients to develop 
an interest that might keep them 
calm by giving them something to 
do; there was no financial rewar^. 

Paid work is wholly businesslike 
and pragmatic. Dr. Kaj Arentsen, 
the hospital’s medical superinten¬ 
dent, frequently meets local factory 
managers to find jobs for his pa¬ 
tients. The factories provide mat¬ 
erials and machinery, as well as 
technicians to teach the patients how 
to do the jobs, and pay stipulated 
piece-work rates. 

The Cilostrup programme has 
practical advantages to offer indus¬ 
try. Rushed jobs, which might inter¬ 
rupt a factory’s normal production, 
can be done at the hospital work-* 
shop, thereby .saving factory floor 
and storage space, and providing a 
sizeable manpower reserve. 

Dr. Arentsen has won the firm 
cooperation of many Danish busi¬ 
nessmen. Not only does he obtain 
contracts, but he has persuaded a 
number of them to employ former 
patients in their own factories. Fifty 
workers are now so employed. 
“When we took in our first former 
patient, we had doubts about the 
wisdom of the move,” one factory 
•manager told me. “Would he cause 
scenes.? Would he prove uncontrol¬ 
lable.? We soon found that his be¬ 
haviour was completely normal. 
Today he seems happy in his job. 
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Several others have followed him, 
and we are no longer uneasy.” 

One of the first firms in Denmark 
to support the work-therapy plan 
was the worldwide Unilever enter¬ 
prise. Its Sunlight factory in Glos- 
trup needed people to label and pack 
soap for a new advertising cam¬ 
paign, and the management de¬ 
cided, as a social welfare measure, to 
try to use mental patients from the 
Glostrup Hospital. The patients did 
so well that the factory has become 
a constant patron of the workshop, 
thus encouraging many other firms 
to make the experiment. 

A number of Danish business 
associations have urged their mem¬ 
bers to give work to the hospital. As 
a result, patients have been pack- 
aging peanuts, soft fruit and other 
foodstuffs, assembling foam-rubber 
.chair seats and wiring electric 
lamps. Danish trade unions strongly 
encourage such work in mental 
institutions; all they ask is that 
patients be paid union rates. 

The Glostrup system has proved 
so beneficial that a new and enlarged 
workshop is soon to be built near the 
hospital, in an industrial area. An¬ 
other psychiatric hospital in Aarhus 
recently started an industrial work¬ 
shop for 40 patients; and the Danish 
Government is planning ii psychi¬ 
atric hospitals with industrial units 
for other communities. 

Britain’s Woricer-Patients. Sim¬ 
ilar schemes in other countries— 
notably Britain, Holland, Sweden 
and Norway—now provide paid 


work for the mentally ill. In 
Britain, nearly 8,000 patients at 
some 100 hospitals take part. One 
outstanding scheme operates at 
Glenside Hospital, near Bristol, 
where five years ago the Industrial 
Therapy Organization (ITO) 
sponsored a car-wash station. The 
enterprise was launched with con¬ 
siderable trepidation. Would the 
mentally ill be able to do this kind 
of work? Would the public patron¬ 
ize a car-wash operated by them ? 

The answers have all been affir¬ 
mative. “Our car-wash unit has 
had a record year,” ITO reported 
for 1965. “We are now averaging 
more than 500 cars a week. Our 
operation—second to none in the 
country—has been so well received 
by Bristol motorists that we now 
plan to take it a stage further and 
open a fully comprehensive service 
station.” 

On being questioned, one of the 
car-wash patrons said, “How do I 
feel about this place? I’ve been 
coming here so long I know most of 
the men by their first names. They 
do a good job. That’s all I ask for 
my money. No complaints.” 

His attitude, shared by many 
others, has helped to change Bris¬ 
tol’s feeling about former mental 
patients. Today ITO has no trouble 
in opening hostels where these pa¬ 
tients can live. If the car-wash has 
taught people that the-mentally ill 
need not always be feared, that they 
can and should be restored to society 
when they arc ready for suen 
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rehabilitation, then it has served a 
noteworthy purpose. 

Fresh encouragement comes from 
the Scunthorpe steel works of 
Richard Thomas and Baldwins, 
which sponsors one of the boldest 
paid-work schemes in Europe. Two 
years ago, on the initiative of St. 
John’s H( 5 spital, Lincoln, a few 
shop-floor jobs were found for men¬ 
tally ill patients. Now more than 50 
are on the payroll—^all full-time and 
fully productive. 

Typical is the 50-year-oId patient 
who had spent 28 years in mental 
institutions. He began his rehabil¬ 
itation in the hospital’s workshop, 
and now earns every penny of the 
Rs. 420 to Rs. 525 in his weekly pay- 
packet. Another, with a case his¬ 
tory of severe delusions, does a 
full week’s heavy work, is able to, 
live with relatives, and mixes well 
with his workmates. 

Explains Leslie Fletcher, group 
secretary of a Lincoln hospital 
management committee: “We have' 
found that the routine discipline of 
a good foreman and the brusque 
kindliness of the British working 1 
man offer wonderful natural ther-, 
apy. Our worker-patients respond 
best if they are treated like anybody 
else.” 

Proud of Their Work. In Hol¬ 
land, where the entire paid-work 
programme is administered by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Pub¬ 
lic Health, nearly 4,000 mental 
patients are now productive wage- 
earners. Dutch experience at The 
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Hague, under the direction of Dr. 
Nico Speijer, Professor of Social 
Psychiatry at the University of 
Leyden, includes several “sheltered 
workshops,’* and has been revealing 
in many ways. 

“The mentally ill usually have no 
sense of obligation,’’ Dr. Speijer told 
me. “They are unreliable. They for¬ 
get. Yet patients who do remunera¬ 
tive work never forget to report for 
their jobs. Obviously they can re¬ 
member obligations which are im¬ 
portant to them.” 

A few years ago the Vredestein 
Company, a large Dutch tyre and 
rubber-goods manufacturer, gave 
one of the workshops in The Hague 
a contract to make tennis shoes. The 
workers did so well that Vredestein 
increased the contract, and in time 
turned over the entire tennis-shoe 
division to the workshop. 

At first, Vredestein technicians 
supervised the work, but after 
a few months they withdrew, and 
some of the mentally-handicapped 
workers were made foremen. The 
-workshop started in i960 with 50 
workers making 250 pairs of shoes 
a week; present weekly output by 75 
workers has increased to over 3,000 
pairs. 

The enterprise, which oper¬ 
ates like any other factory, has 
become the largest of its kind in 
Holland. “According to those who 
buy our shoes,” Dr. Speijer told me, 
“quality has improved considerably 
since our people took over the pro¬ 
duction job. That acknowledgement 
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has made them deeply proud of their 
work.” 

A Place in Society. Each of the 
countries with such programmes 
has favourable stories to tell, and 
psychiatrists agree that paid work 
has achieved astonishing results. The 
firjt steps in a patient’s relearning to 
work usually must occur in the hos- 
pital’s own workshop. The ultimate 
objective is, of course, to help a 
patient leave the hospital and re¬ 
sume his place in society—as soon as 
he is able to hold an outside job. 
But, as one might expect, any 
employer who takes on a former 
patient wants to know his record. 
What can he do? How long has he 
done it^ How has he behaved 
among his fellow workers? Is he in 
any way dangerous? 

To answer such questions, the 
Nethcrne Hospital at Coulsdon, 
Surrey, which adopted the paid- 
work programme in 1956, keeps a 
card-index of all patients. The 
records of 1,750 cases fill a room 
crowded with filing cabinets. On 
one wall the name of every patient is 
listed, with coloured tabs and sym¬ 
bols that indicate such things as his 
age group, type of illness, length of 


hospital care, jobs he has done, how 
much he can earn. More detailed 
information can be found in the 
files. 

When I discovered that eight 
clerks are needed to operate this 
system, I suggested that it must 
require a sizeable budget. “These 
clerks are themselves patients,” Dr. 
R. K. Freudenberg, the medical 
director, told me. “The women are 
learning office work, and they do 
very well. Several have already left 
to take clerical jobs.” 

At Cilostrup, Dr. Arentsen 
stresses that the vyork-therapy pro¬ 
gramme is no guarantee of cure. It 
is one qf the many methods used to 
help the patient to recover and to be 
resettled in the community. But that 
is saying a great deal. 

The wonders achieved through 
wage-paying workshops indicate 
that psychiatry has embarked on an 
exciting and rewarding course. As 
one Norwegian doctor told me: “At 
last the mentally ill arc being 
brought out of dungeons into the 
sunlight of human understanding. 
But it isn’t only the patients who 
are seeing the light. It is the science 
of psychiatry itself.” 
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Studying the Statistics 

c^oME pretty American airline stewardesses, who face dismissal as they 
near the age of 32, appeared before a committee of U.S. Congres.smen 
considering the problems of older workers, which until then had meant 
middle-aged salesmen, redundant factory hands and the like. “Stand up,” 
suggested one of the ^ngressmen, “so that we can see the dimensions of 
the prc^lem.” — AP 
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Mystery 
World of 
the Beehive 


T he tiny honey-bee dived on 
to a blue delphinium, braked 
on a petal and walked into 
the flower. Glistening on her back 
as she drank the nectar was a red 
dot, placed there by a scientist. After 
her drink the bee turned her eyes 
towards the sun, took a bearing on 
it, and started home. At her hive a 
quarter of a mile away, the scientist 
was waiting, for this honey-bee 


By Jean George 

Scientists now believe 
that the hive is not 
only a busy collection 
of individual insects, 
but a single, pulsating, 
life-giving organism 


Four phases of bee development 
/. Eggs tn their indioidml ceils 



Condensed from Frontiers 
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3. Pupae at different stages of growth 




might well add another bright 
chink in an extraordinary mosaic of 
new and awesome bee research. 

Today the beehive is no longer 
thought of as a mere collection of 
insects: it is considered a single 
organism of many glittering parts. 
An infant when it is swarming, the 
hive progresses from adolescence to 
maturity, gives birth to new swarms, 
then subsides into the quietude of 


inside the hive’s brood comb 

2. Larvae surrounded by food 



4. A worker bee emerging from its cell 


winter. A wounded, starving, or 
plundered hive can actually suffer, 
moan in agony; and then, in its 
drive to live, repair itself by a heah 
ing process like that of any other 
feverish creature. 

This concept is founded on a set 
of extraordinary discoveries. Any 
single bee, it is now known, can 
grow old quickly or, more unbeliev¬ 
ably, grow young! The sterile can 
lay eggs, the senile can rejuvenate 
glands that have atrophied. A single 
bee can, in short, do the “impos¬ 
sible,” in order to maintain the 
wholeness of the hive. 

Specialists at Work. To under¬ 
stand the new bee research we 
* 

should look into a typical wild hive 
that has lodged inside a hollow tree. 
There is always a main entrance 
with several combs of lustrous 
waxen cells hanging inside the door. 
Some combs contain honey, others 
hold pollen. A third type^of comb, 
the brood comb, contains the larvae 
—unfledged bees in the wingless and 
footless state. Each hive has one 
queen, a large bee that lays up to 
3,000 eggs a day. There are also a 
number of drones who exist only to 
mate with the young virgin queens 
as they hatch during the hive’s sexu¬ 
ally productive time of life. 

Most of the other 20,000 to 40,000 
bees in an individual hive are 
“workers” who jierform a variety 
of specific tasks. One is nursing, 
feeding protein-rich “bee milk”— 
formed by special glands in the 
nurse bee’s head—to the queen and 
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the larvae. Making v/ax is another. 
In this process, the bees eat honey 
w^hich is converted by special glands 
into bccs-wax. With the spines on 
their hind legs, they pick up wax 
scales protruding from pockets on 
their abdomens and pass them to 
their mouths. Then they chew and 
fashion the wax into six-sided cells 
which form the combs. The work¬ 
ers also forage for pollen and nectar. 
The nectar is fed to “receiver” bees 
who convert it—^by using the secre¬ 
tions of special glands—into honey 
and store it in the comb. 

Some workers act as hive guards, 
admitting only foragers that belong 
to the hive—they are recognized by 
odour, scented through the 12,000 
scent organs on the antennae. 
Strange bees are killed on the spot. 
Air-conditioning the hive (by stand¬ 
ing inside the entrance and fanning 
their wings), building cells and 
cleaning the hive complete the list 
of duties. 

As apiarists watched all these jobs 
being done year after year, the ques¬ 
tion arose: How did the bees know 
what to do? What intelligence told 
tliem the hive needed more brood 
cells, or a new guard detachment? 

In 1925 a German scientist, G.A. 
Rosch, had a hunch that the age of 
the bees had something to do with 
their work. He daubed with paint a 
group of bees as they emerged from - 
the brood comb. No sooner had their 
twinklingwings hardened than they 
started cleaning the cells, then 
moved towards the oldest larvae in 
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the combs and began feeding them 
honey and pollen. Rosch examined 
one of the marked bees under the 
microscope to sec if her physical 
development correlated with her 
job. It did; in a few days she had 
enlarged pharyngeal or bee-milk 
glands that lie in front of the brain. 
She was physically a “nurse.” 

Then, the marked nurses aban¬ 
doned their original charges and 
began to feed the youngest larvae 
with bee milk. After repeated 
studies Rosch was convinced that 
young nurses fed the older larvae, 
old nurses the younger. As days 
passed, the marked bees gave up 
their nursing duties and began tak¬ 
ing nectar from the foragers and 
storing it. Examination showed that 
their bee-milk glands had begun to 
degenerate and the honey sacs in 
their bellies were filled with nectar. 
Their mean age was 11 days. 
Around the fifteenth day, these bees 
began making wax. The microscope 
showed that their bodies had 
changed once more to fit the job— 
their wax-making glands were 
highly developed. 

On the eighteenth day, the bees 
did guard duty; after the twenty- 
first day, the wax glands ceased to 
function. Now the bees were occu¬ 
pied with foraging. Rosch found 
that worker bees died when,they 
were around 38 days old. 

Adaptable Bees. With the pub¬ 
lication of Rosch’s findings, other 
scientists joincjd the investigation. 
In Munich, Dr. Martin Lindauer 
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noted certain variations in Rosch’s 
time schedule—he had watched a 
marked bee stand guard duty for an 
unheard'of nine days. In Kussiaj 
Mrs. L. 1 . Perepclova announced 
that she had several precocious bees 
—one two-day-oid was making wax 
* —normally a job for the i5-day-olfl. 

Obviously a beehive was ex¬ 
tremely adaptable. Jobs could be 
done earlier if the well-being of the 
hive demanded it. Bee students 
everywhere set out to discover just 
how adaptable bees were. 

The most spectacular experiments 
were performed by Mrs. Perepelova. 
She removed the queen, larvae and 
eggs from the hive and watched to 
see what the workers would do. For 
several hours the hive did not miss 
the queen. Then one of the attend¬ 
ants lifted her antennae and began 
to circle. She exchanged food with a 
near-by wax maker, and the wax 
maker drummed her wings. She ap¬ 
proached and exchanged food with 
others. The cluster moaned. The 
moan spread through the hive, and 
the whole group began to throb as 
if besieged by fever. 

Several weeks passed. Then Mrs. 
Perepelova notited some workers 
rushing over the empty brood cells 
and thrusting their heads far down 
into them. Then came the impos¬ 
sible, the supreme effort to heal the 
wound—a few “sterile” workers be¬ 
gan to lay eggs! Nurses clustered 
round the egg-laying workers, feed¬ 
ing them bee milk. Slowly, labori¬ 
ously, the workers gave forth eggs 
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—six to eight a day compared to 
a queen’s 2,000 to 3,000. Mrs. Pere¬ 
pclova’s conclusion: “When the 
queen is gone, some inhibitory fac¬ 
tor that prevents the workers from 
laying is missing from tlic hive,” 

All over the world, bee experts 
pressed on to find what else a hive 
could do to heal itself. Mykola Hay- 
dak removed the brood comb from 
a hive and isolated it. Then he put 
upon it newly emerged bees. There 
were no nurses, hive cleaners, 
guards, wax makers, foragers. He 
waited. 

The adjustment was violent! The 
entire developmental process was 
speeded up $0 dramatically that 
three-day-old bees took survey 
flights from the hive while others of 
this age built cells, a job normally 
for the sixteenth day. On the fourth 
day the bees collected pollen. After a 
desperate week, the premature hive 
began to function as usual,. 

With the publication of Haydak’s 
findings, experts wondered whether 
bees could also reverse their develop¬ 
ment, In Yugoslavia, Mrs. Vasilja 
Moskovljevic placed 503 marked 
foragers, all about 28 days old with 
dried up bee-milk glands, on to an 
isolated brood comb with the queen. 
The bees would either have to pro¬ 
duce bee milk or let the hatched 
larvae die. Days passed; no brood 
* was reared. Then one afternoon 
Mrs. Moskovljevic noticed a forager 
.leaning into a cell. The scientist 
looked closely. A glittering drop of 
bee milk was deposited near the 
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mouth of a hatched larva. Quickly, 
Mrs. Moskovljevic placed the fora¬ 
ger’s glands under a miscroscope, 
and there was the proof. The old 
dried glands were swollen and filled 
with bee milk! The impossible had 
been achieved: youth had been re¬ 
generated.! 

Language of the Dance. Mean¬ 
while, in Austria, zoologist Karl 
von Frisch discovered a “language” 
used by foragers to tell others the 
distance and direction to sources 
of pollen. A bee that had found 
some flowers returned to the hive 
and performed a dance for her 
fellow foragers. 

A vigorous figure-of-eight dance 
meant that the flowers were near. A 
feeble tail-wagging dance meant the 
flowers were far away (distance, 
near or far, could be spelt out ex¬ 
plicitly in metres). If the bee's body 
was [xiinted vertically up on the 
comb, the flowers were in the direc¬ 
tion of the sun. body pointed down 
on the comb meant that the flowers 
were in the opposite direction from 
the sun. A bee dancing at a 60- 
degree angle from the vertical was 
telling her coterie tt) leave the hive 
at 60 degrees from the sun.The kind 
of flower was communicated by 
a taste of the forager’s nectar or 
pollen. 

Next,Martin Lindaucr discovered 
that this dance language was also ' 
used by forager “scouts” to inform 
a swarming hive of the location of a 
new home—on several occasions he 
noted the angle and the rapidity of 
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the dance, movements and was able 
to get to the new location in time 
to observe the arrival of the bees I 

Animal of Many Parts. The 
final question: What stream of in¬ 
telligence flowed through the hive 
to tell its separate parts what to do? 

Britain’s bee expert, Dr. C. R. 
Ribbands, tackled this one. He noted 
an aspect of hive life that no one had 
seriously studied—the constant cir¬ 
culation of fcx)d in the hive. Food 
moved steadily from nurse to queen, 
from nurse to the wax makers, to 
the cell cleaners, to the receivers, to 
the foragers, and back from the for¬ 
agers to the receivers, the cell clean¬ 
ers, the wax makers, the nurses, and 
the queen. Ribbands became con¬ 
vinced that each stage of bee de¬ 
velopment contributed a distinct 
glandular secretion or an enzyme 
which, if all were present and in 
sufficient supply, would tell the in¬ 
dividuals that the hivewas balanced. 

Dr. Ribbands kept coming back 
to Mrs. Percpehjva’s remark: “some 
inhibitory factor” preventing work¬ 
ers from laying eggs was missing 
when the queen was gone. He also 
saw that it took the hive several days 
to make the adjustment—the time 
necessary to circulate the food with 
the missing ingredient and lift the 
inhibitions. Could the food be a 
kind of circulatory system, a blood¬ 
stream of sorts? 

Thus Ribbands conceived the idea 
of the hive-animal of many indi¬ 
vidually functioning parts, con¬ 
trolled by the essence of a hive—its 
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golden food. Much study remains 
to be done; the chemical properties 
of the food ingredients, for instance, 
still need to be isolated and identi¬ 
fied. But most bee researchers today 
agree that the concept is sound. 

1 realize now that many years ago 
1 was present when a wild hive died. 
It’had lived in the kitchen walls of 
our summer home humming gendy 
and giving birth to new swarms for 
12 years. Then, one autumn day, 
there was a hum in the walls differ¬ 
ent from anything we had ever 
heard. We ran outside to see what 
was the matter. A few bees dropped 
from the hive doorway to the 
ground. Then there was silence. 


The following spring the bees did 
not come out. A year later when the 
walls were opened to make room for 
a window, my uncle described what 
he had found. “A litde dried queen 
in a circle of attendants, some of 
them close against her, as if to keep 
some vital life-blood going.” 

A beautiful golden creature had 
stopped breathing. We had always 
spoken of “the hive” as a single 
thing, but none of us realized how 
close we were to the truth—that 
something with a thousand spark¬ 
ling parts had lived and died 
among us—the humming, life- 
giving hive without which the earth 
would be a less fruitful place. 




Unusual Proposals 

Mauty Erlk.'hman, Barbra Streisand’s manager, once placed a fortune 
cookie in the lift at his girl’s apartment house. As he escorted her down to 
street level, she found tlic cookie and read : “If you arc proposed to-today, 
accept.” He produced an engagement ring, presented it to her and was 
accepted on the spot. — LeonarU Lyons 

Personal ad in the St. Louis (Missouri) Post-Dispatch: “Official Bight 
log ; Piper Comanche N5027P. Pilot in command ; lohn ). Morgenthaler. 
On this date, the 9th of December, 1962, at 3 p.m. Central Standard Time, 
while cn route from St. Louis to Jefferson City on magnetic heading of 
258 degrees, at an altitude of 4,500 feet. Miss Phyllis Ann Waller, 25, red 
hair, 5' 6", 8 st. 8 (sweet, beautiful and talented), consented to be my 
bride—after being given the choice of marrying me or jumping out.” 

At the celebration of their 5oth-wcdding anniversary, Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Calhoun of Tulsa, Oklahoma, described how he proposed and she 
accepted. They were attending a church service when Mr. Calhoun flipped 
through the hymnbook and pointed out the words “Every Day I Need 
Thee More.” Mrs. Calhoun took the hymnal, turned a few pages and 
showed him her answer: “Take Me As I Am.” He did. — AP 
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Precious moments that enrich our days 


The Time to 
Be Happy 


By Elizabeth Starr Hill 


A FEW YEARS ago i dropped in to 
sec my cousin on a Saturday 
afternoon. She has five chil¬ 
dren and a busy round of social 
activities, but Saturdays, she had 
told me, were hobby days. Then 
each member of the family worked 
on special collections or some other 
personal interest. 

When I arrived, her husband 
was re-covering an antique chair in 
the garden. In the house, 1 admired 
one child’s cdlection. of stones, 
another’s hand-carved set of doll’s 
furniture. 1 reached the kitchen— 
and found my cousin sitting peace¬ 
fully in a big armchair, looking out 
of the window at the hills beyond 
her house. Surprised, I said I hoped 
she hadn’t interrupted her hobbying 
on my account. 

With a twinkle in her eye, she 
replied, “I’m working hard on my 
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favourite hobby. Every Saturday 
afternoon, I polish up my happiness 
collection.’’ 

She explained that she loved this 
view, loved sitting in a comfortable 
chair with nothing to do, loved chat¬ 
ting or just dreaming. There was no 
time for these pleasures during her 
busy week. But on Saturdays she 
keeps her personal treasure in good 
order, 

“Everyone has a happiness collec¬ 
tion,’’ she went on, “although many 
people fail to give it the importance 
it deserves. We tend to feel that 
small joys are trivial, foolish—per¬ 
haps because they are ours alone, 
and can’t always be fully understood 
by someone else.’’ 

She told me about a playwright of 
an earlier generation, who, though 
paralysed by arthritis and blind, was 
beloved by his friends because he 


Condensed from Christian Herald 
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had the rare gift of sharing their 
own little moments of wonder. Re¬ 
ceiving a letter from a friend des¬ 
cribing an afternoon in the country, 
he telegraphed back exubcranUy, 
“So glad you could sit under a tree!” 

I had not been aware of owning a 
happiness collection. But my cous- 
*in’s words returned to me soon 
afterwards. I had had a houseful of 
guests for five days. The morning 
after they left, I awoke to the reali¬ 
zation that that day I need not en¬ 
tertain anyone, plan anything. My 
first impulse was to jump out of bed 
and catch up on neglected house¬ 
work. 

Then 1 realized that I had an 
alternative: I could simply turn 
over and go back to sleep. 

1 did exactly that, then drank cof¬ 
fee and read a magazine for the 
rest of the morning, blissfully happy. 
Later I picked flowers, played with 
the dog, enjoyed myself. What a 
polishing my collection got that 
day! By nightfall, it glowed—and 
so did I. Next day, rested and re¬ 
freshed, I caught up on the house¬ 
work. 

From this beginning, I learned to 
recognize countless bits of treasure 
that I had taken for granted before, 
or had even discarded as worthless. 
For example, when I was first mar¬ 
ried I loved to bake bread. There 
was something profoundly satisfy-* 
ing about kneading the dough, wait¬ 
ing for it to rise, taking the warm 
loaf from the oven. Yet almost every 
conceivable kind of loaf could be 


bought at less expense at a super¬ 
market or at a bakery. So, merely 
because I could not justify bread¬ 
making except in terms of my own 
enjoyment, I got out of the habit 
of baking. 

Now, cheered on by my wise 
cousin, I began again. How I rel¬ 
ished going back over the old reci¬ 
pes, plunging elbow-deep in flour! 
Ever since, the wonderful smell of 
my own bread baking has held 
an honoured place in my happiness 
collection. 

I had enjoyed sewing, too, once 
upon a time. But since I had no spe¬ 
cial gift for it, I had stopped. Now 
I reminded myself that happiness, 
like beauty, is its own excuse for 
being, and cast about for a sewing 
project suited to my humble talents. 
Almost at once, one came to me. A 
friend mentioned that she and her 
husband had started making a doll’s 
house as a Christmas present for 
their three little girls, but were get¬ 
ting frantic because time was slip¬ 
ping away. I offered to njiake the 
curtains and soon discovered that 
virtually anybody can fashion attrac¬ 
tive curtains for dolls—^and for 
uncritical little girls. 

Since then, my friends and I have 
completed two other doll’s houses (1 
made bedspreads and carpets, too, 
the next time) and donated them to 
the children’s ward of the local 
hospital. 

One is not always lucky enough to 
find that a private joy can also bring 
joy to others. But, surprisingly 
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often, it seems to work out like that. 
Inner contentment tends to reach 
out and encircle others. 

Often, of course, our lives seem 
too full of busyness for simple, pri ¬ 
vate pleasures. But how hard do we 
really try to find the time? If we 
lost a valued piece of silver or broke 
a precious bit of china, we would 
berate ourselves for carelessness. Yel 
we throw away beloved small pleas¬ 
ures as though they had no value. 

My husband and I share a deep 
love of nature. One autumn Russ 
planted bulbs, but the following 
spring he was so busy at the office 
that he “didn’t have time” to notice 
the bulbs growing, or to take the 
early evening drives into the blos¬ 
soming countryside that we had 
loved in other springs. 

Ofie evening, in a rare hour of 
recreation with friends, someone 
mentioned a story of a famous poet, 
who on a visit to Italy had walked 
along a street with many beggars. 
One seemed to be attracting more 
attention—and more alm.s—than 
the others. The poet came near, and 
saw why. On a sign the man had 
written: “It is spring and 1 am 
blind.” 

1 s:iw my husband’s thoughtful 
expression. Next morning, he got up 
ten minutes earlier than usual and 
walked out into the garden where 
the flowers had burst open. 1 saw 


him pick a crocus and look into its 
small purple chalice. He brought it 
to the breakfast table. He said mere¬ 
ly, “This is for the lady who shares 
spring with me.” But his relaxed 
smile told me that he would not let 
the thief of busyness steal his 
treasures again. 

In our house, we frccjuently re¬ 
mind each other to “take a happi¬ 
ness break,” after which housework, 
homework,office work, seem easier. 
Best of all, we’re happier. 

In Thornton Wilder’s play Our 
J'uwn, a vcning woman who has 
died is given tiic opportunity to re¬ 
live one day of her life. h'Apcrienc- 
ing human existence for the second 
time, she sees how marvellous it is. 
WTen the time comes for her to 
leave for ever, she says farewell to 
previous small miracles that she 
barely noticed when she w.is alive. 

In a touching and thought-pro¬ 
voking scene, she brings home to us 
the truth that many seemingly hum 
drum aspects of everyday living can 
give us pleasure if we but lake the 
time to contemplate them : the com¬ 
forting tick of a clock, the colours of 
flowers, the .smell of freshly-brewed 
coA^ce, the relaxation of a hot bath, 
the drifting off to sleep when tired 
and the refreshed awakening. 

We all have a second chance to 
appreciate life—v' ih' we live it, 
beginning now. 
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L/m camel to another ; 
eye of a needle.” 


"I feel as though I've been dragged through th^jH^ 

Will Spencf iii ti.c Daily Mail, l.ondon 



Armchair Travelogue 

Following centuries of happy isolation the proud 
Icelandic people are now opening their 
doors to the outside world 



Bv James Winchester 

A fter breakfast at my hotel in Super-independence is characteris- 
Reykjavik, the 1,000-year- tic of the people of Iceland, an island 

L old capital of Iceland, I republic which cast loose its ties with 

left some change as a tip for my Denmark in 1944. Sitting above the 

waiter. Later, I found the coins re- North Atlantic, surrounded by hos- 

turned, neatly stacked on a table in* tile seas, this island, one-fifth larger 

my room. “We get paid for our than Ireland, is a sparsely settled 

work,” an Icelandic friend told me land of 190,000 pct^ple. For cen- 

when I related the incident. “We turies Iceland refused to involve 

don’t want favours.” itself with the outside world, 
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trading only with Denmark and 
discouraging immigration. “As a 
result,” says Gunnar Helgason, a 
Reykjavik lawyer, “everyone here 
is related to everyone else.” 

Irish monks are believed to have 
settled in Iceland as early as a.d. 
795. They were followed by piratical 
Vikings and restless Celts in the 
ninth century. Some of these early 
Icelanders plundered Western 
Europe’s seaports for 100 years and 
frequently raided Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, kidnapping handsome girls. 
This selectivity shows today in Ice¬ 
land’s beautiful women, a surpris¬ 
ing number of whom are redheads. 
The people are similar in appear¬ 
ance to Swedes and Norwegians. 
“Wc arc Scandinavians, with reser¬ 
vations,” Icelanders describe them¬ 
selves. 

In today’s air age, with most Con¬ 
tinental capitals only two or three 
hours away, Iceland can no longer 
stand aside from the mainstream. 
Moreover, because of a high birth¬ 
rate and low death-rate, the island’s 
population has almost trebled in this 
century; to survive, this country, 
where almost everything is im¬ 
ported, must look abroad for trade 
and investors. Thus, Iceland is be¬ 
set by contrasts and contradictions, 
caught between desire to have the 
best of all that is new, and love for 
the treasured heritage of the past. 

Oldest Living Speech. A thou¬ 
sand years 
countries s 
which was 
60 


ago, all the Scandinavian 
poke a common tongue, 
of Germanic origin. But 
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while Norway, Denmark and 
Sweden accepted the infiltration of 
foreign words, Iceland has stub¬ 
bornly kept the language untainted. 
As written and spoken today, the 
language is very little different from 
that of the ninth century. Icelanders 
arc so jealous of this purity that 
the state radio broadcasts frequent 
warnings against foreign words 
smuggled in by visitors. If the early 
Vikings could return to Reykjavik 
now, they would be able to converse 
with the man in the street. “It’s the 
world’s oldest living speech,” Dr. 
(lylfi Gislason, Iceland’s Minister of 
Education, insists. “Sanskrit, Latin 
and Classical Greek are more an¬ 
cient, of course, but they are no 
longer in everyday use.” 

To keep abreast of changing 
times, university professors pore 
over old manuscripts seeking obso¬ 
lete words that can be adapted 
for new meanings. Thus the tele¬ 
phone is simi, an old word for 
“long thread,” and a jet is thota, 
which formerly referred to a bird’s 
quick flight through the air. 

One of the most literate countries 
in the world, Iceland publishes 
seven times more books per person 
than England. “Better shoeless than 
bookless” is an Icelandic proverb. 
Every home has its library, and 
many of the volumes arc in Danish, 
English and German, for the Ice¬ 
landers are great linguists. There 
arc five daily newspapers in Reyk¬ 
javik and two bookshops in nearly 
every street. The country’s most 
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popular radio programme is a 
weekly reading or Sagas and Eddas, 
stories written in the twelfth and 
fourteenth centuries about the vir¬ 
tues and characters of early settlers, 
of heroes and of gods. 

Indeed, culture enjoys great pop- 
ul^irity in Iceland. Regular salaries 
are paid by the government to out¬ 
standing local artists, writers and 
composers. The country supports 
an opera company, two symphony 
orchestras, a national theatre. Ballet 
troupes from Britain, Russia and 
Denmark perform in Reykjavik 
regularly. 

Fire and Frost. As geologists 
look at things, Iceland is not very 
old. Volcanic blasts heaved it out 
of the ocean only 60 million years 
ago, making it the world’s youngest 
major landmass. Over the centuries, 
lava and ash from further eruptions 
have built it to a size of 39,800 
square miles, and the island is still 
in the making. 

New volcanoes are constantly ap¬ 
pearing. The latest is Surtscy, off 



A smoking eruption 
from the sea near Surtsey, 
Iceland's newest volcano 


the southern coast. On the morning 
of November 14, 1963, smoke ap¬ 
peared at the surface of the water. 
Near-by fishermen thought that a 
ship was on fire. Arriving at the 
scene, though, they found the waters 
boiling. By the next night, a black 
cone had broken above the waves 
and risen 30 feet high. Steam, pro¬ 
duced by the meeting of sea-water 
and volcano fire, caused frequent 
explosions. Great lumps of red-hot 
lava shot into the air and fell back 
into the sea. Purple flashes of light¬ 
ning, formed in the rapid uprush of 
steam, zigzagged through the 
smoke. 

For . months molten lava con¬ 
tinued to spill over Surtsey’s sides. 
When 1 flew over the volcano a year 
and a half after its hair-raising 
birth, the new off-shore island it had 
created was a square mile in size. 
The original cone was now quiet, 
but the smoke from satellite erup¬ 
tions still seething around it was 
visible 75 miles away in Reykjavik. 

Second only to volcanoes in ex¬ 
plosive drama are thermal springs, 
which spout like kettles everywhere. 
Visitors to Reykjavik (which means 
“Bay of Smoke”) are often surprised 
to see small hot springs spouting 
steam from vacant sites and un¬ 
paved roads. Residents in northern 
Iceland have for years baked pota¬ 
toes and bread in the warm, sul¬ 
phury clay round the geysers near 
their homes. 

Most famous of Iceland’s hot 
springs is the “Great Geyser,” 
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which gave its name to similar 
springs all over the world. Unlike 
some, this one does not perform to 
a rigid time-table, so tourist guides 
start the show by tossing soap- 
powder into its basin. The powder 
dissolves just below the surface and 
sets off the sulphur in the warm 
water like a bomb, exploding a 
column of steam 200 feet into the 
air. The display lasts about 20 
minutes. 

With all its fire, Iceland has 
plenty of frost. One-eighth of its 
surface is covered by glaciers. Where 
there is no ice there are dreary 
wastes of lava, with black volcanic 
mountains rising on every side. This 
vast, uninhabited interior is so simi¬ 
lar in appearance to the face of the 
moon that astronauts are sent there 
to sample simulated lunar living 
and working conditions. 

Here and there, however, the 
country has patches of surprising 
beauty. Lovely fjords indent the 
western and northern coasts, with 
the mountains dropping sheer to the 
sea. Hundreds of small, unpeopled 
islands sit like watchdogs all round 
Iceland. From the broad, rtfck- 
covered beaches of the south and 
east, deep valleys, green with grass 
and dotted with red-roofed farm¬ 
houses, run back to the mountains 
and the glaciers. 

Since there arc no railways and * 
only a few gravel roads, the best way 
to get about is by plane; more than 
100 communities have airfields, with 
scheduled services to a quarter of 
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them. Each year, the number of air 
passengers within the country is 
equal to three out of five of the 
population. Looking down from the 
sky, you see water everywhere. 
Rivers, alive with .salmon and trout 
but treacherous with quicksand, 
pour down from the melting ice to 
the sea; waterfalls abound. High¬ 
land lakes, also teeming with fish, 
are filled with icebergs broken off 
the glaciers. 

The climate is relatively temper¬ 
ate, though temperamental. Sum¬ 
mers are cool and the average mid¬ 
winter temperature in Reykjavik, 
the world’s northernmost capital, is 
30 degrees. A branch of the fJulf 
Stream, washing the coasts, is large¬ 
ly responsible for this mild climate. 
Air coming up from the south 
deposits a lot of snow inland, main¬ 
taining the immense glaciers, but 
generally a raincoat is more suitable 
than a heavy overcoat. 

Polar currents clashing with these 
southern clouds make the weather 
more changeable than cold. In one 
morning there may be a drizzle, 
bright sunlight, dead calm and a 
shattering gale. Iceland has almost 
24 hours of daylight during the 
summer months, almost total black¬ 
ness in winter. 

Sons and Dottirs. The people are 
even more complicated than the 
weather. To start with, there are 
names. Icelanders use their own 
first name and their father’s 
first name, to which is added 
“son” or “daughter.” If 1 were an 
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Icelander, my name would be James 
Hughsson, because my father’s 
first name was Hugh. My wife 
would be Josephine Johnsdottir, be¬ 
cause her father’s first name was 
John, and my children would be 
Kenneth Jamesson and Nancy 
Jamesdottir. Thus, in an Icelandic 
family the surnames of husband, 
wife and children are all different. 
•A man registering in a hotel abroad 
with his wife and daughter can 
cause a lot of confusion. 

juvenile delin¬ 
quency is hardly 
known in Iceland. 

Violence of any 
kind is rare. In the 
last 50 years only 
three murders 
have been com¬ 
mitted. There are 
no more than 250 
policemen in the whole country. 
When it was necessary to disperse 
celebrating Allied soldiers and 
sailors on VE Day—one of the few 
times there has been anything re¬ 
sembling a riot in the last few cen¬ 
turies—the police did not know how 
to release the firing pins on tear-gas 
grenades. 

Smugg 'i'g .11 ..1 traffic offences are 
the most common crimes; driving 
after drinking is the most serious. 
If caught after having just one beer, 
a man loses his licence for six 
months, ic fined Rs. 600 and sent to 
prison for six days. He can choose 
the time of year it is most conve¬ 
nient for him to serve this sentence. 


though, and there are no cells in 
the national prison, which is only 
a country farm-house. 

Promising Potentials. The 

largest single slice of Iceland’s 

national budget is spent on “free” 
education up to university level, 
“free” medical and hospital care, 
accident and unemployment in¬ 
surance and old-age pensions. But 
to pay for this, taxes are heavy. 
(Progressive income-tax, collected 
by both the slate and municipalities, 
can take up to 57 
per cent of a man’s 
earnings.) Nearly 
everyone holds 
two or more jobs 
and works long 
hours. 

Iceland’s most 
outstanding exam¬ 
ple of free enter¬ 
prise is Loftleidir (Icelandic for 
“Sky Trails”), the only airline flying 
the North Atlantic that is privately 
owned and not subsidized by gov¬ 
ernment funds. Established 22 years 
ago with one single-engine plane 
and less thaiiRs. 75,ofx> in cash, Loft¬ 
leidir is today Iceland’s largest single 
employer. In 1964 it carried 106,000 
passengers to and from the United 
States, Iceland and the Continent, 
had a net profit of Rs. 75 lakhs, paid 
a i5-per'ccnt shareholder dividend 
and big bonuses to all employees. 
The island’s economy is keyed 
almost exclusively to fishing. The 
total catch is one million tons a year, 
about the same as that of Norway, 
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which has 20 times more people. 
Iceland has made good use of its 
natural resources. It has, for ex¬ 
ample, a substantial greenhouse in¬ 
dustry based on its abundant natural 
steam. At Hveragerdi, acres of 
tomatoes, cucumbers, grapes, bana¬ 
nas, grapefruit, melons, pineapples 
and even cofFee beans are cultivated 
under steam-heated glass. Eighty to 
ninety per cent of all buildings and 
homes in Reykjavik have central- 
heating systems fed with 130-degree 
water piped from wells ten miles 
away. In five years the city will be 
completely heated this way, as will 
most of the rest of the country. 

But Iceland is now taking a hard 
look to see what more can be done— 
particularly with its waterfalls and 
not springs. Their power potential 
is estimated at over five million kilo¬ 
watts. To take advantage of this, 
new kinds of businesses are being 
encouraged: chemical factories, 
aluminium plants, greenhouse flow¬ 
ers for air shipment to big-city 
markets abroad, heavy water for the 
atomic age, the extraction of salt 
from the sea. 

As it grasps at these new techno¬ 
logies, Iceland is shifting from a 
rural to an urban society. Industry 
now employs 30 per cent of the 
population, compared with three 
per cent at the turn of the century, 
when Reykjavik had under 5,000 


people. Its population today: yy/yoo. 

Importing almost everything it 
uses, Iceland has its problems. Food 
prices are .'lo-per-cent higher than on 
the Continent; inflation has aver¬ 
aged ten per cent a year for the last 
decade; wages have jumped 40 per 
cent since 1963. Iceland depends on 
Iron Curtain countries for 25 per 
cent of its trade, but is a charter 
member of N.A.T.O. 

Immediately after the war, largely 
because of sympathy for the wartime 
suffering of the Russian people, the 
communists enjoyed considerable 
prestige in Iceland. However, the 
Hungarian revolution dissolved this 
sympathy, and today communists 
hold only nine of the 60 seats in the 
Althing, the world’s oldest parlia¬ 
mentary assembly. 

Reconciling the ancient and the 
modern in so many ways, Iceland’s 
life and conditions are changing 
daily. One evening I sat talking to 
Indridi Thorsteinsson, a newspaper 
editor. “I was born only 39 years ago 
on a red foal-skin in a mud hut in 
northern Iceland,” he told me. “In 
just that short time we’ve stepped 
up to all we have today. I like it— 
but it’s a big adjustment.” 

As Iceland faces its promising. 
pK>tentials, President Asgeir Asgeirs- 
son says: “Whether we like it or 
not, our splendid isolationism is 
gone for ever.” 


'n 


J-YO. famous French sculptor Rodin said, “They accuse me of thinking 
too much about women. What else is there to think about.?” 

—^James Laver, Museum Piece (Andr£ Deutsch, London) 
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GAMES TO PLAY 

LYING DOWN 


By Robert Dean 


T he day I got the idea for lying- 
down games, 1 had just been 
shot in the back by a Red Indian 
and was dying in the middle of our 
living-room carpet. The brave was 
one of my five sons, and he and I 
and his brothers had just completed 
about seven minutes of wild tuss¬ 
ling straight after a heavy dinner. 
Thankful that at last the imaginary 
arrow had found its mark, I sank 
exhausted to the floor. The longer I 
lay there, the better I liked it. And 
the wild Red Indians danced hap¬ 
pily round me whooping about the 
’“dying cowboy.” 

For the next few weeks, the boys 
called on me to play the role of the 
Dying Cowboy over and over again, 
and I was always glad to oblige. I 
added little refinements as I went 
along, like letting them shoot me at 
the beginning of the game. That got 
me out of the action sooner. Then I 
began falling on the sofa instead of 
the floor, arranging myself comfort¬ 
ably at the start. 

When “The Dying Cowboy” be¬ 
gan to bore the boys, I created “The . 
Orient Express.” I played the Spy 
in the Lower Berth, a role in which 
I ran the gamut of napping poses on 


the sofa while the boys ran them¬ 
selves to exhaustion playing railway 
guards, sleeping-car attendants and 
counterspies. When they tired of 
that, 1 created a little skit called 
“The Frozen Astronaut,” in which 
1 played this fellow who has been 
in a state of suspended animation 
for 500 years—on the sofa in our 
living-room, naturally. 

These litde dramas are useful not 
only for setting the stage for after- 
dinner naps, but at almost any time, 
anywhere. On the beach we play 
“Gulliver’s Travels” — the scene 
where Gulliver falls asleep on the 
sand and all the Lilliputians tie him 
up. This is a role that suitf me right 
down to the ground, I can tell you. 
And in the garden we play “Giant,” 
in which I shout “Fe, fi, fo, fum. 
I’m the Giant on the beanstalk. Jack 
is chopping it down! I’m falling, 
falling!” With that 1 fall (carefully, 
of course, and picking a shady spot) 
and lie in the cool, cool grass. 

“The giant is dead,” the boys 
scream gleefully, running round 
and round. I lie there, drifting off, 
and the curtain falls on another 
dramatic triumph of middle-aged 
inertia over childish exuberance. 
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The last, surviving 
eyewitness to the life 
and work of Christ, 
his spiritual message 
has special meaning 
for our time 


By Ernest Hauser 
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T he story, as we know it, be¬ 
gan on the north shore of the 
Sea of Galilee. A boat was 
rocking gently on the sparkling 
waters a few yards off shore. A 
fisherman, one Zcbedec, and his 
two sons were in the boat, mending 
their nets. Suddenly, from the 
beach, a stranger called to them. 
And James and John, the sons of 
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Zebedee, dropped nets and shuttles 
and sprang ashore to join the man 
from Nazareth. 

In time, as Christ went on preach¬ 
ing and healing, the number of His 
, followers grew t9 12. But John, all 
through the glory and the bitterness, 
retained a special place in the little 
band, He was probably the young¬ 
est of the group when he joined, 
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'Si. John the Evangelist'* 
by Giovanni de* Vecchi 
{1536-1614). The sketch was a 
study for a mosaic under the 
dome of St. Peter's Basilica in Rome 


.ind he soon became the disciple 
“whom Jesus loved.” It was to John 
alone that Christ revealed, by a 
secret sign, the name of the one who 
would betray Him. And it was 
John, standing by the Cross, into 
whose care Jesus gave His own 
mother. “Woman, behold thy son! ” 
And to John: “Behold thy mother! ” 
One of the most attractive figures 


of the New Testament, John appeals 
equally to Catholics and Protestants 
—indeed, to all men drinking from 
the springs of Western culture. His 
spiritual message, addressed to peo¬ 
ple living in his own troubled age, 
seems to hold special meaning for 
our own uncertain times. Since the 
war, probably more learned books 
have been devoted to him than to 
any other personage of the New 
Testament, and preachers all over 
Christendom increasingly draw 
their inspiration from his texts. 

Son of Thunder. But how much 
do we know of w;hat John, the man, 
was really like } Luckily, where the 
Scriptures leave us, tradition, early 
Christian writers and a profusion of 
ancient legends take over. Both he 
and his brother were impulsive, 
argumentative, prone to fly off the 
handle. Jesus nicknamed them the 
“Sons of Thunder.” When John 
runs across a man “casting out 
devils” in the name of Christ, he 
angrily “forbids him,” and Jesus 
has to caution him: “FoiBid him 
not!” 

In his account of Jesus’ ministry, 
John underlines its militant aspects. 
Christ, John reports, makes provo¬ 
cative statements, clashes with His 
enemies, raises His voice. While 
Matthew, Mark and Luke mention 
the driving out of the money¬ 
changers from the temple near the 
end of Jesus’ ministry, John places 
the dramatic incident near the start. 
Recalling the event not without 
relish, he even adds a “scourge made 
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of small cords”—a horsewhip!— 
not mentioned in the other Gospels. 

His zeal once literally runs away 
with him. When, at the break of 
dawn, the third day after Jesus’ 
burial, a breathless Mary Magdalene 
wakes John and Peter with the news 
that the Lord’s tomb is empty, both 
men run toJ:he sepulchre. But John 
“did outrun Peter,” as he proudly 
informs us. He was the first to 
look into the empty tomb—and to 
believe. 

Pillar of the Church. John’s 
career did not stop at Pentecost. In 
a sense, it started from there. We 
find him, in the Acts of the Aposdes, 
vigorously propagating the new 
faith. At the first Christian Council 
in Jerusalem, the Apostle Paul calls 
him one of the “pillars” of the 
slowly growing Church, But war 
clouds darken the horizon : after a 
Jewish rising against Roman rule, 
Roman legions tramp across the 
country for four agonizing years, 
killing, pillaging and burning. We 
lose John’s trail in the confusion— 
and then catch up with him in 
Ephesus, a bustling melting-pot on 
the coast of Asia Minor. 

John is now no longer young, and 
he is alone. His fellow Apostles have 
long been scattered. His brother, 
James, beheaded in a.d. 44, has be¬ 
come the first of the 12 to be mar¬ 
tyred, and Peter has been killed 
under Nero—crucified, so the 
legend says, head down. 

As one of the last witnesses of 
Jesus’ ministry, John enjoyed the 
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love and admiration of the Chris¬ 
tians in Ephesus. He preached in 
its market squares and churches. He 
was still the Thunderer. Age had 
not mellowed him, and what he 
preached was dynamite. To him, 
the world was torn by a relentless 
struggle between go^ and evij. 
Each human being, born on to tliis 
battlefield, must take sides—and his 
choice would lead him towards 
light or darkness, Christianity or 
paganism. 

A story of this period tells how 
John, having entrusted a promising 
young Christian to the care of a 
provincial bishop, came back after 
a while to ask how the young man 
was doing. Told that he had become 
the chief of a band of robbers, John 
called for a horse and made for the 
hills to find the outlaws. No sooner 
did the bandit leader recognize him» 
than he rode off at a fast clip. John, 
unarmed, spurred his own beast 
to hot pursuit. Bringing‘the young 
fugitive to bay, he gave him such 
a dressing-down that the man re¬ 
pented, returned with John and, 
after a few years’ probation, became 
a priest. 

Fiction? Perhaps. And yet such 
tales from the frontier days of Chris¬ 
tianity, told and retold down the 
centuries, show how profoundly 
John marked his age. 

Darkness and Light. John ’s fame 
was bound to cause displeasure in 
Rome, where the wind of persecu¬ 
tion blew hot or cold, according to 
imperial tempers. Under Emperor 
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D<xm^an*i nik-^j). $i 
rows to hufricane strengili. Jolin Was 
arrested and shipped to the Isle of 
Patmos. There nc popred the force 
that within him into the Book 
of Rcvaation. 

Although scholars* inteipretatibns 
v^ry, most today agree tnat John’s 
central theme—^the war between the 
forces of light and darkness, and the 
victory of fight—was meant to com¬ 
fort Christians in the cruel days of 
persesicution. The whole book thus 
becomes a trumpet blast of hope: 
“And there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain I ** 

As literature, Revelation ranks 
with the great writings of all time. 
Its splendid imagery, its cosmic 
scope, the swiftness of its narrative, 
give it the stamp of genius. Some of 
ks images—^the four apocalyptic 
horsemen, the book with seven 
seals, the bottomless pit, the battle¬ 
field of Armageddon—^have become 
immortalized in our language. 

**Ia the Beginning...** When 
John reached old age, a change of 
government in Rome brought an 
amnesty, and he went home to his 
beloved Ephesus. His long dcile had 
not diminished his sense of humour. 
Once, as he was playing happily 

* In modern timoa. achedan hAvo atsued that 
aomr of the Fourth Goapel'a phiktaoithic con- 
cepta, and much of ita phraai^ dww that it 
f could not have been written by Jobih Himvvtr, 

. the diaeoveriea, in 1947-56, of lewiah amditpa 
at Qumran on the Dead Sm indicate that the 
, blinking and terminology of the Fourth CkiaFat 
^ prevaiM hi JuhnNi own time and enmroranant 
and give new strength to belief in the Apoetie'a 
'audiordiip. 


with a tame partridge, a bow-and- 
arrow-bearing huntsman, on his 
way to the woods, taunted him, 
“Look at the old man, playing tike 
a child! “ John called him over. “Do 
you always keep your bow bent.?” 
he enquired. “Uf course not,” the 
fellow replied. “If 1 didn’t unbend 
it now and then, it would soon be¬ 
come useless.” “Just so,” nodded 
wise John. “I unl^nd for the same 
reason.” 

In Ephesus, as the last surviving 
eyewitness of Jesus* life and works, 
John put the story of Christ into 
writing. John*s b^k immediately 
became what we would now call a 
best-seller.* From the start, readers 
recognized his book as a “spiritual” 
Gospel. Its celebrated prologue— 
“In the beginning was the Word”— 
affirms the author’s interest in the 
spiritual background of the story 
rather tlian in events themselves. 
The “Word” (logos in Qreek—a 
term not found in Biblical writings 
other than John’s) stands for the 
great creative life-force in the uni¬ 
verse; being “with God” from the 
beginning, this force, says John, 
became incarnate in Jesus. “For 
God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten son, that whoso¬ 
ever bclievetb in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

But the Fourth Gospel also has an 
' earthly side. Speaking throughout as 
Jesus’ intimate, John gives us, in- 
effect, the “inside story” of Chrin’s 
mint^ry. Most of the parables and 
pitby sayings of the other Go^ieU 
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are omitted. Instead, we listen to 
Christ’s long explanatory talks— 
perhaps the sum of conversations 
held by the fireside when the day’s 
work was done. A stickler for his¬ 
torical accuracy, John frequently re¬ 
calls the hour of this or that event, 
and the exactness with which he 
names his sites—^for example, the 
pool by the sheep market, called 
Bethcsda, having five porches—has 
been surprisingly borne out by 
recent archaeological discoveries. 

At the last, bowed by the years, 
John could no longer preach his 
sermons. Supported by his friends 
on his way to church, he would 
address one simple exhortation to 
the faithful; “My children, love one 
another!” Asked why he kept re¬ 
peating the phrase, the old man 


said, “Because it is the Lord’s high¬ 
est command—obeying this one is 
enough.” 

A stubborn myth asserted that he 
was immortal. Embarrassed by per¬ 
sistent rumours that he was getting 
ready to ascend to heaven, and far 
too humble to aspire to the odour of 
divinity, John resolved to die in 
public. 

When he felt that his time had 
come, he had a tomb dug near the 
altar of his church. Descending 
into it, he raised his hands and mur¬ 
mured, “Invited to your banquet. 
Lord, I thank you. I’m coming.” 

At any rate, that is the story as it 
has been handed on, and John’s last 
words would seem a fitting curtain- 
line for one who, in his youth, had 
sat next to Christ. 


Foreign Diplomats 

A TOURIST was being driven round by a Balinese boy when they came 
lo one of the long, narrow bridges common in Bali. The car had to slow 
down because a horde of ducks was being hustled across in the same 
direction. 

“Why don’t you blow your horn?” demanded the impatient woman. 

“Because, madam,’’ he said, “I think the ducks are already walking as 
fast as they can. ’ —jamex Kuldcll, Flight of Fancy (Robert Hale, Ixjndon) 

On a holiday in Fiji, I was climbing a rather slippery hill, accompanied 
by a dozen Fijians. I missed my footing and in no time was sliding down¬ 
hill on my posterior. 

Not a Fijian in the party laughed. Not a word of sympathy was uttered. 
But, after one moment of consternation, good manners asserted them¬ 
selves, and to a man the 12 stout Fijians let themselves go and slid down 
the hill, too. —^Noel Anthony 
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By Leonard Greenberg and Franklyn Field 

Before the ten sear mg days and sleepless nights 
were over, 3^000 people lay dead 


T he first Sunday in August 
1896 was dear and bright in 
New York City. Cool north 
•erly winds kicked up whitecaps in 
the harbour. Long lines of carriages 
wheeled through the leafy shade of 
Central Park. Corseted and bustled 
ladies, sheathed in black silks and 
satins, promenaded along the ave¬ 
nues. Hundreds of happy, laughing 
people jostled their way aboard the 
excursion boats that plied the North 
and East rivers, as brass bands 
blared out the hit tune of the day: 
“There’ll Be a Hot Time in the Old 
Town Tonight.” 

The song proved prophetic. Yet 
there was no hint that Sunday of the 
tragedy that impended: a withering 
heat-wave that would blast Ameri¬ 
ca’s largest, most densely populated 


city and snutf out with its hot 
breath the lives of thousands. 

On Monday, those going to work 
fell a noticeable change in tlie 
weather. The day was long and hot, 
and sunset brought little relief. 
Entire families sought the night air 
in near-by parks, on rooftops and 
fire escapes. 

On Tuesday, the mercury reached 
90 degrees. This was of little con¬ 
cern, for the Weather Bureau pre¬ 
dicted thunder-storms and cooler 
weather. The promised rain did not 
materialize, however. Instead, the 
news was that blistering heat 
covered the eastern half of the coun¬ 
try—St. Louis 98 degrees, Chicago 
96, Providence 90. In New York the 
mercury boiled up 1094 on Wednes¬ 
day, and the humidity remained 


Condensed from New York 
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excessively high. A few wispy cirrus 
clouds appeared at sunrbe on 
Thursday, but they soon faded into 
a blazing sky. 

By 3 p.m. on Friday the tempera¬ 
ture had reached 97. Clouds rolled 
in, and gusts of wind signalled the 
start of a downpour. But it lasted 
only an hour. When the rain ceased, 
pavements dried in minutes and the 
air of the city was like the steam 
room of a Turkish bath. 

An exodus began that clogged 
every means of transport. By Satur¬ 
day morning a stream of horse- 
trams, hansom cabs and bicycles 
converged on South Ferry, the ter¬ 
minus for all surface and elevated 
transport lines. 

Fleeing New Yorkers jammed on 
to ferry^ats and white paddle- 
wheel steamers. The sun slanted 
through the glass roof of the shiny 
new Grand Central Station, jam¬ 
med with people, it seemed a giant 
cauldron. The puffing steam loco¬ 
motives, alive with hre, added to 
the unbearable heat. 

Long queues formed on Sunday 
morning at the Hebrew Institute on 
East Broadway, where the new roof 
garden offered iced water free and 
cold milk at one cent a glass. Coney 
Island and Manhattan Beach were 
jammed, but there was little relief 
even at the sea-side, unless bathers 
stayed immersed in the surf. As the 
red ball of the sun slowly descended 
that evening, the flood of humanity 
reversed itself, bringing hundreds 
of thousands of New Yorkers back 
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to the city for another exhausting, 
sleepless night. 

Monday, August 10, marked the 
seventh day of searing heat. Yet ef¬ 
forts were made to carry on business 
as usual. Work gan^ laboured apa¬ 
thetically at Grant’s Tomb on River¬ 
side Drive and at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. New Yorkers 
gained little solace from the fact that 
they were not alone in the withering 
heat. In New Jersey and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, mills began to shut down, 
work in quarries and on farms was 
suspended. 

Now the strain began to tell. 
Nerves snapped, discomfort gave 
way to delirium. Dr. Samuel 
Grubbs, a young houseman in St. 
John’s Episcopal Hospital, Brook¬ 
lyn, who later became Medical 
Director of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, observing the spreading 
disaster, kept invaluable records. In 
many cases, he noted, there seemed 
to be a breakdown of the body’s 
heat-regulating mechanism. “This 
would come suddenly, usually after 
many oppressive days,’’ he observed. 
“It was as if repeated blows Anally 
smashed a delicate instrument: the 
nervous system refused to work and 
let body temperatures go skyrocket¬ 
ing to no degrees or more, heights 
unheard of in fevers caused by dis¬ 
ease organisms.’’ 

Behaviour took strange turns, 
Isaac Tobor was Ashed out of the 
East River dead. He had told friends 
he was going to jump in to cocJ off. 
He had never learnt to swim. On 
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the corner of Blceckcr and Mac- 
Dougal streets, police were hurried¬ 
ly summoned to stop a knife hght 
which erupted when one man jok¬ 
ingly asked another if the weather 
was hot enough for him. 

Animals were affected, too. From 
giany parts of the city came reports 
of dogs driven wild by the heat. 
Some horse owners refused to allow 
their suffering animals to work, but 
the horsetrams, hansom cabs and de¬ 
livery wagons were necessary to 
maintain the life of the city and they 
attempted to carry on. After a num¬ 
ber of horses collapsed, the Second 
Avenue Horsecar Company issued 
orders to work their beasts no more 
than half a day. 

At the New York Hygeia Ice 
Company, the city's largest manu¬ 
facturer of ice, the 210 tons of 
jnachinc made ice per day fell far 
short of the demand. Additional 
tons of ice were hauled into the city 
from storage plants along the Hud¬ 
son and as far north as Maine. 

By ncxjri on Tuesday, August ii, 
the thermometer in City Hall Plaza, 
where the hot air blasted off th*' 
pavement, was registering 112 de¬ 
grees. Newspapers named it “Death 
Pass” when the tenth victim was 
struck down in the same spot. 

On this Tuesday, all death records 
were broken. Of the 386 deaths, tSi 
were a direct result of sunstroke. At * 
the mortuary, the two clerks toiling 
over burial permits were confronted 
by an endless line of corpses. Fune¬ 
rals were delayed because the four 


coroner’s doctors were unable to 
keep pace with the mounting num¬ 
ber of fatalities. 

As the eighth day of blistering 
heat drew to a close, there was still 
no relief in sight. Throughout the 
city, bathhouses were kept open at 
night. In the steaming tenement 
districts, sanitation men flooded the 
streets and fire hydrants were turned 
on to provide showers. 

Working hours began to be dras¬ 
tically altered. Businesses shut down 
between noon and 3 p.m. Rudyard 
Kipling, stopping in New York on 
a lecture tour, told sweltering re¬ 
porters, “You have to pick spots in 
India to find more oppressive weath¬ 
er.” He himself was equipped for it 
in his loose-fitting tropical suit, and 
he could not help noting the dark, 
confining clothes of most New 
Yorkers. 

As the heat-wave bore on, the 
death-rate approached that of a chol¬ 
era epidemic. Victims ot heatstroke 
deluged the city’s hospitals, where 
dcxrtors, nurses and medical stu¬ 
dents worked round the clock. The 
superintendent of Roosevelt Hospi¬ 
tal rec|uested that every available 
conveyance, including wheelbar¬ 
rows, be u.sed for ambulance service. 
Bellevue Hospital opened an emer¬ 
gency depot. Dr. Grubbs wrote that 
“if the incoming patient’s tempera¬ 
ture was over 104, oflF came his 
clothes and he was immersed in a 
cold bath. An orderly rubbed his 
bexly with a rough towel while a 
nurse placed cold cloths on his head. 
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“No two victims behaved alike; 
some were limp and unconscious, 
others seemed to be fighting drunk. 
One big ironworker walked in with¬ 
out assistance; his temperature was 
no. He sank down into the icy-cold 
water and groaned, ‘My, but that’s 
a grand feeling this hot day,’ and 
went on talking calmly until he 
drifted into a coma.’’ 

Doctors moved from tub to tub, 
watching pulse and temperature, at 
times giving an injection when a 
failing heart needed quick stimula¬ 
tion. At St. Vincent’s Hospital, the 
acting house surgeon collapsed and 
died. At St. John’s, orders were 
issued to the staff: six hours of 
work, then an hour in bed with ice 
packs. 

The appalling effect of the heat 
was now fully evident. The bloated 
bodies of horses lay about grotesque¬ 
ly on nearly every street in the city. 
The task of removing the carcasses 
became insurmountable as the toll 
of dead animals passed 2,000. In des¬ 
peration, Superintendent Roberts 
issued orders to deodorize and dis¬ 
infect the animal bodies every six 
hours. But the task was too great, 
and a sickening .stench enveloped 
the city. 

There was litde panic; instead, 
a dull lethargy settled over city resi¬ 
dents. The drama of a policeman 


taking aim at a mad dog or floun¬ 
dering horse evoked little response 
from passers-by. It was as if the daily 
fiery blasts of heat had numbed all 
feelings. 

At last, on the night of August 13, 
after ten days of hell, came the turn¬ 
ing point. Overcast clouds blanket¬ 
ing the city thickened and lowered. 
The damp north-cast wind quick¬ 
ened in gusts. 

At 2.45 a.m. a few raindrops fell 
from leaden skies, and then rain 
drummed on the rooftops. A cool 
moist breeze sw’ept across the fev¬ 
ered city into open windows, and 
New Yorkers slept the sleep of the 
drugged. Relief had come! 

For many it arrived too late. 
Within the next 48 hours an addi¬ 
tional 71 fatalities were recorded 
among those too far gone to recover. 

There have been many hot spells 
since 1896 and there will be more. 
But nowhere in North America, 
since that dread year, have there 
been so many deaths due to heat. 
Diet and dress have changed. The 
very environment has been altered 
by air conditioning. 

Discomfort there may be, but it is 
not likely that another 3,000 people 
will die during a heat-wave—in 
New York, or in any other city. 
People have learnt better how to 
live with their weather. 


Dawn Chorus 

a LAWYER in Hitchin, Hertfordshire, referring to complaints about a 
local coke dump, told the court; “It is the only place in England where 
people arc awakened by the sparrows coughing.” — UPl 
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By Al Capp 

Author of the 
comic strip "Lt'l Ahner" 



Y OU HEAR a lot about kids fool¬ 
ing their mothers, but you 
hardly ever hear of a mother 
fooling her kids. Well, I knew one 
who did. Mine. But in the end we 
found out the truth about her. 

We grew up during the Depres¬ 
sion. Now kids today may not know 
what that means. The Depression 
meant no shoes, no meat and barely 
enough shelter—^with a fighting 
chance that the whole family would 
be evicted into the street. That was 
the Depression. And it was harder 
still because my father left us. 

Well,all through those grim years 
my mother managed to keep her 
four children fed, sheltered, dothed 
and at school. Her hair turned white 
before she was 35. She was cheerful 
enough, but her eyes had a sort of 
haunted look. She never had any 
pretty clothes or good times. 

When we four kids grew up, we 
all did well enough to pool a fairly 
handsome sum to send Mum each 
week, so that whatever years she 
had left from about 50 on would be 
different from the years before. But 
we were all a bit disappointed in 
Mum’s new life. She didn’t move 
into a new home; she said she was 
perfectly comfortable in the old one. 
She didn’t hire any help to take her 
off her feet; she said she'liked doing 
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housework. She didn*t buy any 

E clothes. She kept ddaying the 
tys to the sea or abroad that 
we planned for her—until we gave 
up planning. Still, that weekly 
cheque came in, and, as we four 
worked it out, since she didn’t 
spend more than a fraction of it each 
week she must have saved a consid¬ 
erable amount by the time she died, 
some 20 years later. 

Well, when we went through her 
papers we found out that Mum was 
broke! Those cheques had been 
spent the instant they arrived. On 
what? As soon as we kids were off 
her back, Mum had secretly ar¬ 
ranged with a refugee organization 


to send her four war orphans from 
Europe. She’d set them up in a 
home near hers, and for 20 years 
she’d educated them, seen them 
through sickness and teenage prob¬ 
lems, and, in two cases, into 
marriage. 

She never told us about the four 
new kids. I guess she wasn’t sure 
we’d approve of her going through 
the whole mess all over again. I’m 
not sure we would have, either. 

You see, it isn’t easy for kids 
who’vc grown up seeing their 
mothers wear themselves out for 
half their lives to bring them up, to 
understand that motherhood is a 
sort of incurable condition. 



Played Out 

On courtesy calls to foreign ports, the ships' bands in Britain's Royal 
Navy must be prepared to play the local national anthem. Some years ago, 
the Navy discovered that its only version of the national anthem of the 
Sultanate of “Muscat was a B-flat clarinet score. The Foreign Office was 
duly asked to obtain a complete score and, after some months, sent this 
report from their man in Muscat. * 

“The Sultanate has not possessed a band since 1937. None of the Sultan’s 
subjects can read music, which the majority regard as sinful. Fortunatdy 
I have been able to obtain, and now enclose, a gramophone record that has, 
on one side, a rendering by a British military band of ‘The Salutation and 
March to His Highness the Sultan.' A resident of long standing says that 
the music remintb him of a tunc once played by the band of the now dis¬ 
banded Muscat Infantry, and known at the time to members of His 
Majesty’s forces as ‘Gawd Strike the Sultan Blind.’ 

“lam informed by the acting Minister of Foreign Affairs that there arc 
now no occasions on which ‘The Salutation’ is officially played.’’ 

—Charles Boetter, The DiplomeOic Art (Sidgwick Sc Jackson, l.andon) 
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THE BERLIN WALL 

Five Years of Failure 


By Roscx>e Drummond 


I "'^OR uvE lacerating years the 
people of Berlin have been liv¬ 
ing with the Wall. They have 
learnt to live with it, but they are 
not—either East Berliners or West 
Berliners—^learning to accept it. 

Berliners resent and hate the 
Wall. They see it as the symbol and 
proof of communist brutality and of 
fear and futility. 

At Christmas 1963, the Wall was 
temporarily opened for the first time 
to permit family visits. This has 
been repeated seven times, and near¬ 
ly five million visits to relatives 
have taken frface. 

“These encounters,” a Berliner 
explained, “proved what did not re¬ 
quire proof: that the people of this 
city, (^pite the violent division of 
their home, have not become East 
Berliners and West Berliners, but 
have remained simply Berliners. 

Condensed from New 


The hatred stirred up by the East 
Zone leaders has not split them.” 

It is now obvious to everybody 
that the East Zone regime, with S<> 
viet approval, built the Wall to 
block the people living under its 
rule from escaping the communist 
yoke. Some 17 million aje now 
imprisoned behind this hideous 
barricade. 

Even in the Central Commit¬ 
tee of the East German Commu¬ 
nist Party no one believes that it 
was erected “as protection against 
provocations from the West.” 

From 1948 to August 13, 1961, 
before the Wall was put up, about 
2-7 million people escaped to frcc- 
d(Hn. They couldn’t vote for a gov¬ 
ernment of their choosing, so they 
voted with their legs. They fled. 

What has happened since? 
“Flight from the Republic” is a 

ork Hetdd Tribune 
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crime under Soviet Zone law. The 
regime has made it punishable by 
long imprisonment. 

And the bosses have sought by 
many devices to make the Wall 
impenetrable. Since it first went up, 
they have added 236 pillboxes and 
bunkers, 203 observation towers, 63 
searchlights, 43 loudspeakers and 
241 dog barricades. 

But so great is the impulse for 
freedom that the flight continues at 
awful risk. In the last five years, 
some 25,000 East Germans, includ¬ 
ing 460 in uniform, have dared to 


risk their lives to escape. They have 
fled over the Wall, under the Wall, 
across minefields. They have fled 
through a river on the border, in 
dark and in daylight through the 
rifle fire of the border guards, out of 
high windows by ropes, on foot, on 
motor scooters, tractors, lorries, 
trains. 

And now the communists are 
“beautifying” the zonal border! 
They are clearing land, planting 
gardens and have painted their side 
of the wall white—the better to sec 
and shoot those who seek freedom. 



Taking the Waters 

Shortly after he scored his first literary success, James Barrie was in¬ 
vited to spend a week at the lavish estate of his publisher, where the grouse ^ 
were plentiful. Barrie, who until that time had lived in poverty, suddenly 
found himself v-iih a valet. This gentleman’s gentleman, an icy autocrat, 
apparently decided that the author was unclean, for he insisted that Barrie 
take a bath every morning and evening. The latter, too awed to protest, 
meekly submitted. 

One afternoon, towards the end of the week, Barrie and a fellow guest 
were strolling on the lawn. “Are you here for the shooting?” the other 
asked the writer. 

“No,” replied Barrie, “I’m here for the baths.” — e. e. Edgar 

Consider the predicament of a Japanese encountering his first Western 
bathroom. One guest, disinclined to get into the bath without having 
washed, lathered himself and, discovering a serviceable substitute for a 
bucket, drenched himself with many helpings of hot water—^this from 
ingrained habit, while standing on the floor. He finished his bath at 
leisure, aware of, but unmoved by, the fact that the water did not go down 
a floor drain but escaped under the closed bathroom door. Meanwhile, his 
hostess, herself a well brought-up Japanese-American, was standing 
quietly behind the door mopping up the vyatcr as fast as she could. 

—Bernard Rudofaky, The Kimono Mind (OoHanez, London) 
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NOISE 


NolM is communlestion’s grsstsst enemy. Theoreti¬ 
cally, If there le no noise, communication would be 
most simple. Noise impairs the intelligibility of 
communication in all forms including speech, in 
communication engineering, “repeaters’* spaced at 
regular intervals regenerate signals to overcome the 
effects of noise from line, equipment and other 
sources. For satisfactory speech, noise should be 
kept down to at least 35 decibels below speech 
power. In simple terms, this means that the power 
of noise should not be more than a three-thousandth 
part of speech power of which the contribution of 
noise from equipment alone should not be more than 
a ten-thousandth part. No compromise Is allowed 
.and any higher figure would make communication 
* * uncommerc iai 

All 8,12,300 and 960-channel Carrier Transmission 
equipment manufactured in I.T.l. conform to the most 
rigid international (CCITT) standards for provision 
of circuits for spaech and telegraph transmission. 


The Manufectuian 

of Tolecommunicstlon 
C^ul|^ntent in Indlh 


INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES LTD., BANGALORE-16 
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Pacing the Growth 

of India’s Modern 

Transportation 

System! 


Fuji Electric products, 
past and present, have 
been instrumental in 
transforming India's rail¬ 
way system into one of 
the fastest, most efficient, 
and economical of any 
country in the world. 



Contributions by Fuji 
Electric to this aspect of 
India's rapid growth and 
development include elec¬ 
tric coach car motors, 
station rectifiers and elec 
tronic apparatus to con¬ 


trol electrical current for 
safe and timely operation 
of this modern transpor¬ 
tation netwbrk, and count¬ 
less electrical innovations 
which add to its success. 



As new equipment and 
electrical devices are de¬ 
veloped by Fuji Electric’s 
dedicated research, long 
experience, and modern 
technology, you may rest 


assured they will play an 
increasingly role In India's 
future growth and de¬ 
velopment. 



Among its many other 
products and services for 
a country with a fast grow¬ 
ing industrial future, Fuji 
Electric has the ability 
to design, engineer and 
manufacture any type of 
industrial plant to the 
customer’s specification. 
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Can We Make 
Our Children More 


Intelligent? 


By John Kord Lagemann 


Psychologists have for some years been investigating the relationship 
between early experience and how we acquire, organize^ storey use 
and communicate information—in shorty how we think. Out of their 
research has emerged a possibility as revolutionary as the release of 
atomic energy: the release of more of the almost unlimited potential 
of the human brain. A pioneer inx^estigator in this field is Dr. 
Joseph McVicker Hunty professor of psychology at the Unwersity 
of Illinois. Recentlyy John Kord Lagemann talked to Professor 
Hunt about the new concept of intelligence that is emerging and 
the possibilities of bringing up brighter children. 


Dr. Hunt, do you and 
your colleagues believe 
that we can raise the 
average intelligence level of our 
population? 

A. Yes. I believe that we might 
raise the average level of intelligence 
during the next generation or two 
by al^ut 30 points of LQ.—pro¬ 
vided we reach the children early 
enough. 

Q. Why is it important to reach 
children eau’ly? 

A. Because it is during the first 
four or five years of life that a child*s 
development is most rapid and most 
subject to modification. During this 
period a child acquires the abilities 


on which his later abilities will be 
based. Perhaps 20 per cent of thc»e 
basic abilities are developed before 
his first birthday, perhaps half be¬ 
fore he reaches four. 

Q. Before discussing how we 
can raise intelligence, would you 
define it? 

A, Intelligence is the ability to 
solve problems, but it is not a 
simple, unitary faculty. It is a hier¬ 
archy of successively learned abil¬ 
ities, the later ones incorporating 
•those acquired earlier. The brain 
may be conceived as a great infcff- 
mation processor, vastly more com¬ 
plex than any man-made computer. 
Information pours into it throu^ 
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sound, sight, touch, smcU and taste. 
The brain appears to reduce this 
vast jumble to coded symbols which 
can be logically organized to solve 
problems, achieve goals and carry 
on a meaningful existence. 

So, intelligence can be defined as 
the techniques ' 
for processing 
by his senses. 

Q. What is nc^ about this con¬ 
cept of intelligence? 

A. It contradicts the old idea that 
intelligence is something fixed at 
conception, like the individual’s sex. 
A child is endowed not with a 
ready-made intelligence but only 
with an intellectual potential. He 
literally has to learn how to learn, 
and how well he succeeds depends 
on the information-processing abil¬ 
ities he acquires through early 
experience. 

Q. Why is early experience so 
important? 

A. We know that animals reared 
as pets are regularly better problem- 
solvers than cage-reared animals. 
Similarly, children brought up in 
homes where they are'played with 
and exposed to a wide varie^ of 
sights and sounds develop more 
fully than children brought up in 
institutions where they are deprived 
of these advantages. 

For instance, nearly all family- 
reared infants sit up by ten months ’ 
of age and walk before two years. 
But in an understaffed Tehran 
orphanage recendy studied, 6o per 
cent of the infants in their second 
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year were not yet ^dng up alone^ 
and 84 per cent in dieir year 
were not yet walking. 

Probably the effects on intellec¬ 
tual development were just as stunt¬ 
ing.. In the United States, children 
brought up in orphanages generally 
have lower l.Q. scores dian orphans 
in foster homes. Even in adoles¬ 
cence, such children lag behind in 
ability to pay attentiem, persist in 
tasks or grasp abstract ideas. 

Q. How can parents help a child 
to learn how to learn? 

A. The majority of middle-class 
parents are doing quite a lot; the 
question is really what more they 
can do. 

One basic action they can take is 
to give their infants a wide (but 
not overwhelming) variety of things 
to hear, see and handle. These nera 
not be expensive toys. Boxes, pots, 
pieces of paper ana simple house¬ 
hold objects of different colours, 
sizes, shapes and textures—^alt will 
give infants sensory impressions 
from which they can eventually 
build ideas of volume, form, dimen¬ 
sion and number. 

Q. Betides an opportunity to use 
his senses, what else does a child 
need to develop mentally? 

A. Two things mainly. He needs 
the freedom to try himself out on 
the world, to walk, dimb, jump, 
manipulate and throw things. He 
also needs affectionate adults who 
provide a responsive audience, 
answer his endless questions, serve 
as models for imitation, and ask 
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CAN WE MAKE OUR CHILDREN MORE INTELUGENT? 


him questions that he must use 
language to answer. 

Q. When does a child start 
learning to learn? 

A. From the day he is born. 
What he sees at first is largely un¬ 
related to what he hears or touches. 
He has to learn to co-ordinate his 
senses and tic them in with his own 
body movements. Parents can help 
by giving him plenty of opportunity 
to look for things he hears— a. rattle, 
for instance—^and to reach for 
things he sees, and to suck the 
things he grasps. 

Take the matter of co-ordinating 
hand and eye. At first the infant 
swipes out at an object with closed 
fist. CJradually the hand comes 
under visual control, and the infant 
reaches out for the desired objexrt 
and grasps it firmly. 

• In a hospital study. Dr. Burton 
While, of Harvard, found that 
babies usually started swiping out 
with closed fists at a seen object at 
about 65 days of age and learned to 
grasp the object at about 145 days. 
By putting coloured objects within 
sight above a child’s cot and by 
handling the child more often, Dr. 
White advanced the appearance of 
“fisted striking” to about 55 days 
and mature grasping to 85 days, 
much earlier than usual for homc- 
reamd babies. 

Q. How docs leaming to grasp 
things advance a . baby’s intelli¬ 
gence? 

A. By mastering the simpler in¬ 
formation-processing techniques, he 


can go on to learn subder, more 
complex techniques. Learning to 
co-ordinate hand and eye enables 
him to learn more about thin^ by 
acting on them. 

At first a ratde is real to him 
only when he looks at it or holds 
it in his fist. When it goes out of 
sight or reach, it apparendy ceases 
to exist for liim. A great intellectual 
leap occurs when the baby cries for 
a ratde which has fallen from the 
cot. This means that repeated 
handling has given him a relatively 
permanent mental image of that 
ratde. Now he can keep an image 
of it in his head. 

Another great leap forward oc¬ 
curs at about 18 months, when the 
baby begins to apply spoken, word- 
like labels to those inner images. 
Language tremendously speeds up 
his information processing. The 
number of things he can hold in his 
hands is limited, but the number he 
can grasp with words is almost 
unlimited. 

Q. How can parents teach a 
child to use words? 

A. They can’t. He must learn for 
himself. But parents can make it 
easier for him by talking to him, 
reading to him, thinking out loud 
for his benefit, keeping him bathed 
in the sound of words, making lis¬ 
tening to words a delight, even if he 
is too young to understand them. 

Dylan Thomas’s father used to 
read Shakespeare to him when he 
was only mree or four. Young 
Dylan couldn’t follow the plot, but 
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tKe music of the language may well 
have soaked in. 

Q. What kind of discipline pro¬ 
motes intelligence? 

A. Studies by Professor Alfred 
Baldwin, of New York University, 
suggest that children from homes 
where decisions and their conse¬ 
quences art? discussed show gains in 
I.Q. between the ages of four and 
seven, while children whose parents 
are either nonchalantly permissive 
or who arbitrarily demand obedi- 
ence show losses of I.Q. 

The important thing about dis‘ 
cipline is whether it encourages or 
discourages learning the conse¬ 
quences of actions. Di.scipline that 
discourages the child from being 
curious and from using his head to 
find out the reasons for things ham¬ 
pers his intellectual development. 
The parent who punishes an infant 
for his voluntary effort or who says, 
“Do this because I say so,” is really 
saying, “Don’t think.” Even before 
he toddles, an infant should be free 
to try himj 5 clf, free to throw things, 
to see the effects of his eiforts on the 
things he throws. 

A child should be encouraged-to 
try to make sense of what he does, 
to figure out cause and effect. The 
young child should be free within 
the limits of safety to explore things, 
to climb stairs and use simple 
tools. 

Q. How does this stimulate in¬ 
telligence? 

A, Tackling simple problems 
early in life establishes patterns 
88 


against which the child can match 
more complex problems later on. 
Each new situation is “something 
like” a situation he has already 
mastered. 

Professor Harlow and his col¬ 
laborators, at the University of 
Wisconsin, have shown that moQ- 
keys with repeated experience in 
solving problems of a given kind 
acquire “learning sets”—general¬ 
ized concepts enabling them to 
solve such problems far more easily 
than monkeys who lack this 
experience. 

Q. Is there a danger of pushing 
too hard? 

A. If parents make their love 
conditional on the ,child’s doing 
what they want him to do, a very 
real danger is present. But parents 
don’t have to worry as long as they 
provide only the opportunities for. 
problem-solving and let the child’s 
motive for learning be that of 
pleasing himself, not them. 

Q. Why do slum children usual¬ 
ly lag far behind middle-class 
children in intellectual develop¬ 
ment? 

A, For the same reason that cage- 
reared animals lag so far behind 
animals reared as pets; limited con¬ 
tact with the world around them. 
The slum child’s surroundings are 
drab, and often the adults in his life 
• are unresponsive. With no one 
asking questions calling for careful 
observation, he never learns to ob¬ 
serve or to focus his attention. By 
the time he enters primary school, 
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he lacks the attitudes and skills to 
succeed. 

Q. How can we help deprived 
yousigBterB? 

A. By reaching them early and 
exposing them to the stimulation 
that is missing in their homes. Child 
development centres and nursery 
schools starting at about three can 
also help with toys, music, reading 
aloud, pictures and so on. 

At the University of Illinois, Pro¬ 
fessor Samuel Kirk gave a group 
of three- and four-year-old children 
from a home for the mentally re¬ 
tarded one year of pre-school train¬ 
ing. The children gained as much 
as 20 points in l.Q. 

Gains like these represent the 
difference between unemployability 
and usefulness, between a futile 
existence and a good life. 


Q. latherelikely tobe alisnit to 
human intellectusd performance? 

A. No one knows yet. Our prog¬ 
eny may well live in a society which 
has developed an intelligence level 
as far above ours as our level is 
above that of our ancestors among 
medieval peasants. After all, we 
have the same kind of brains—the 
same size and structure—^that Stone 
Age man had 30,000 years ago. Any 
advances that we have made in in¬ 
tellectual development since then 
have come not through better brains 
but through better use of them. 

Now, for the first time, we have 
the possibility of teaching a far 
larger part or our population how 
to think. For we are discovering 
that all human beings are vasdy 
more improvable than almost any¬ 
one had dared to hope. 


Not in the Script 

Even when she was a relative newcomer to Broadway, Gertrude Law¬ 
rence was the high priestess of the art of upstaging. Once, playing a scene 
with a famous American actor, she ate a bunch of violets while he was 

telling her he loved hert — Pnula Laurence 

Opera soprano Phyllis Curtin has sung the role of Salome ail over the 
world. On one occasion she had no opportunity to rehearse with or even 
meet the baritone who sang John the Baptist. When the head of John the 
Baptist was brought in on a silver platter, it was accompanied by the 
baritone’s card, which read: “Madame, it is a pleasure to make your 
acquaintance.” —Douglas Watt 

fVm'ldly Wise 

“The world is round. Only one-third of the people of the world arc 
asleep at any given moment. The other two-thirds are awake and probably 
stirring up mischief somewhere. ’ ’ — U.S. Secretary of State Dean Ruak 
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AND GET THE BEST IN JEEP SERVICE 


Anytime your Jeep Vehicle needs maintenance or repairs, take it to 
a garage that displays the Jeep Service sign. Here the mechanics 
are regularly trained by our highly qualified and experienced service 
engineers, and are familiar with over 5000 parts in a Jeep. 

Remember, only a Jeep mechanic should be trusted with a Jeep! 
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The Jeep Service sign is a 
guarantee that here you will 
get i^niy genuine spare 
parts...anyone of over 5000 
of them 


MAHINDRA AND MAHINDRA LIMITED 

Automotive Division • s Fareuson Road, Worll, Bombay 18 
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Shape of things to comeTfom » 

CARBORUlMDUiVI UIMIVERBAL. 



REFRAGTORIES 


NOW MADE IN INDIA! 


Carborundum Universal make well-known Carbofrax, Alfrax and 
Mullfrax for the first time in india . . . fuliy maintaining the 
high standards set by the Carborundum Company, U.S.A. and 
U.K. These highiy specialised products are marketed here under the 
names Cumifrac . Cumilox and Cumiiite . 

Super Refractories offer many special advantages 

Cumifrac, Cumiiox, and Cumiiite combine better performance with 
long-term economy in meeting many vital industrial needs: lining 
of furnaces and combustion chambers, furnishing kilns, etc. 


Greater payloads, faster firing cycles, longer life, high hot strength 
and low maintenance costs are some of the outstanding advantages 
that make them far superior to fireclay refractories. 







Lot us study your needs 

Consult the Carborundum Universal specialist—at no extra cost. 

He will choose the right Super Refractory for your specific needs . . . 
help you improve product quality and streamline processing 
techniques for maximum output and profit. 

CARBORUIMDUIVI UIMIVERSAL. L.TD. 

(Member of the Indian Standards Institution) 

Madras • Calcutta ■ Bombay • Delhi 
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How does a woman 
communicate with 
mechanics who dont 
understand what 
she means by a gizmo^ 


By Cn”:: ^>Tis Skinner 


A MONO THE people who have my 
Z\ admiration are those who 
di know the correct termino¬ 
logy for mechanical devices which 
arc not necessarily up their street. 
^Take, for example, the car owner 
who, though no expert on engines, 
can drive into a garage and give the 
mechanic an accurate diagnosis of 
what’s wrong. 

I, who wouldn’t know a gasket 
from a tiskei or a tasket, am forced 
to employ my own limited powers 
ipt description when confronted by 


an erring engine. Not long ago I 
was obliged to seek help, not from 
our local garage, where they know 
me as a somewhat simple-minded 
customer and never ask me to ex¬ 
plain, but at a busy garage in a small 
town along the main road on which 
my engine had started doing pecu¬ 
liar things. 

A mechanic approached with the 
kindly attitude of a doctor ready to 



hear the patient’s complaints. I 
smiled and said, “She’s misbehav- 
ing. 

I used the feminine pronoun to 
give an impression of mechanical 
knowledge. It would never occur to 
me to call a car a “she,’’ as though 
it were an ocean liner or a hurri¬ 
cane, but for some curious reason 
nearly all men do. 



“How ‘misbehaving’?” the me¬ 
chanic asked. 

“Well,” I explained, “every now 


Condensed from Ladies' Home Journal 
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and then, she sort of goes bloomp." 

“Bloomp? I see,” he said, al¬ 
though it was quite obvious that he 
didn’t. 

“It is really more of a chun^/' 

“A chunk? Do you mean you’ve 
got a chunk of foreign matter in 
your manifold?” 

“I have no idea,” I replied. I also 
had no idea that I possessed a mani¬ 
fold. It sounded Biblical. I tried to 
assume the expression of someone 
who knew all about manifolds. 

“Is she missing'^” he asked. 

“No, she’s not mLssing, It’s just 
that every once in a while there’ll be 
this flon^ and then she’ll shudder.” 

The mechanic was silent. 

“Let me rake you for a little 
drive,” I said, “jump in beside me 
and 1 think you’ll get what I mean.” 

Unfortunately, to the mechanic, 
who was obviously a God-fearing, 



happily married man, it must Have 
sounded archly coy, and the idea he 
got wasn’t exactly what I had in 
mind. 

“All I’m asking you to do is 
listen! ” 1 said impatiendy. 

With cautious dignity he got in,‘ 
and I drove down the main street. 
The car, need I say it, ran with the 
smooth performance of a Rolls- 
Royce. I varied the speed, but it 
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neither bloomped nor chunked nor 
did it so much as flonk, and never 
once did it shudder. As a matter of 
fact, “she” behaved like a perfect 
lady, which was highly infuriating. 

My passenger tersely suggested 
that we return to the garage. When 
we got th<;;re, he made the further 
suggestion that 1 leave the car, do 
any errands 1 had in town and come 
back in an hour. Meanwhile he’d 
try to Icxrate the trouble. I agreed. 

When I returned, the trouble had 
been located and cured. It seems 
that what had gone haywire was 
. . . oh, well, why should anyone 
want to know? Besides, I wasn’t 
really listening to the explanation. 

That’s one thing about being a 
woman: when a man embarks on 
one of those recitals of scientific en¬ 
lightenment, we can always put 
on a listening pose and turn our 
thoughts to other matters. 

I must admit, though, that I could 
do with a smattering of the techni¬ 
cal terms regarding a few more 
familiar mechanical devices—for in¬ 
stance, a typewriter. Mine is a small 
portable of foreign make, usually 
completely reliable. A crisis arose,* 
however, during a recent race to 
meet a deadline for a magazine 
piece. 

I telephoned our kindly local 
stationer, who is most obliging 
about picking up failing type¬ 
writers, repairing them and return¬ 
ing them promptly. He’d be pleased 
to do an emergency job, he said, 
but it might hurry things up if I 



TECHNICALLY SPEAKING—! CAN'T 
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could give him an idea of what spe¬ 
cifically was the matter. 

“Well,” I explained, “when it 
turns, it doesn’t.” A prolonged 
silence from the other end of the line 
made me think he’d rung off. 

“Hallo? Are you there?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“Yes, I’m here.” He sounded as 
though he wasn’t quite sure. 

“Whai 1 mean is, the thing 
doesn’t turn when 1 turn it, the 
round thing. You know?” 

“The ribbon wheel?” 

“No, not a wheel,” I said. 

There was another silence. I felt 
1 should be more specific. “There’s 
a thing like a miniature clothes 
wringer. Or, rather, half a clothes 
wringer . , . and it’s supposed to 
turn. Only 1 don’t actually turn tt. 
Do you understand?” 

“Not exactly.” Our stationer is a 
patient soul. 

“You know that whatsit on the 
side that you have to go like this 
with?” I went into what I thought 
was a rather brilliant bit of panto¬ 
mime, and a polite “Hm-mm” 
came from the other end. 

“Then there’s this click,or a click- 
click,” I explained, “or even a click- 
click-rfiV^, according to how you’ve 
set it. Do you get me ?” 

Suddenly he must have caught 
some ray of telephoto transference, 
for he asked, “Could it be that the 
armature for the line spacer doesn’t 
turn the platen?” 

“Could be,” I said co-operatively. 

“That’s easy,” he said and started 


off on a technical diagnosis, which 
I cut short. 

“But that’s not all! You know 
those little gizmos at the back?” 

“Gizmos?” The stationer sound¬ 
ed stunned. 

I hastened to explain. “Those 
little metal things you move along 
on a strip that’s got notches so that 
when you press a key, only it’s not a 
working key, everything goes zing 
or zong to wherever you want it to 
stop, and you never have to look.” 

“You mean the tabulator?” 

“I wouldn’t be surprised. Some¬ 
thing says TAB.” 

“It won’t work?” 

“Ohi yes! It works too well.” 
Something resembling a groan came 
over the line. “I mean it overshoots 
itself. Sometimes. Perhaps I hit the 
key too hard ... or twice. I have 
shaky hands.” And I gave a nervous 
little laugh. 

Doubtless the stationer was think¬ 
ing that I had more that was shaky 
than my hands. He said soothingly 
that he’d -come straight over to pick 
up the machine and for me not to 
worry. When he returned it later in 
the day, he sent it up by the care¬ 
taker. 

The problem of mechanical termi¬ 
nology is not confined to inability to 
use the terms; there is the further 
problem of what to say when they 
are used at you. Most of us have had 
the experience of being taken on a 
tour of some highly technical and 
often highly terrifying place like a 
factory or a mill or a hydroelectric 
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plant or that roaring, hissing, clang' 
ing inferno, the engine room of a 
ship. A man may like this sort of 
jaunt, but for the average woman 
it is torture. What to say, for in- 
stance, when the man in charge of 
the expedition points at various 
monsters of mechanism and shouts 
out their names, their functions, 
their actions? Fortunately the sur¬ 
rounding din usually is such that 
one’s response goes unheeded any¬ 
way. 

It was a little different on an 
aircraft in the days when special 
passengers were asked by the stew¬ 
ardess, at the invitation of the cap¬ 
tain, if they’d care to go forward 
and inspect the flight deck. Very 
few passengers, myself included, 
have ever had the nerve to answer 
that they wouldn’t care to at all. 

On the infrequent occasions when 
1 have enjoyed this distinction, there 


has always arisen that same what-to- 
say situation. I must confess that my 
chitchat has not been particularly 
bright—it has not even been chit¬ 
chat. I have bowed deferentially to 
the captain, waved cheerily at the 
co-pilot and gaped in wonder at that 
other officer who with earphones, 
pencil and a sheet covered in hiero¬ 
glyphics appears to be working out 
some advanced variation of the 
Einstein theory. It is all too awe¬ 
some for speech. 

In this jet age the courtesy visit to 
the flight deck is no longer prac¬ 
tised. I for one find this an excellent 
ruling. It means that I can remain 
on duty in my seat (with belt, of 
course, constantly fastened), and un¬ 
interruptedly listen to the engines, 
maintain a sharp lookout for emer¬ 
gency landing fields, and hold the 
craft aloft by regular breathing and 
with hunched shoulders. 




Foreign Networks 

Announcement on an 'American television station; “Stay tuned for 
five minutes of the latest news, followed by a ‘Moment of Truth.’ ’’ 

After the usual funeral music, opening the “Obituary Column of the 
Air’’ on a U.S. radio station, the announcer said : “We’re sorry to report 
there were no deaths in the area during the past 24 hours.’’ 

American radio newscaster: “We’ll have more news for you in just a 
moment, but worse (pardon me, please, I mean first) here’s a word from 
our sponsor.” 

Weather report on Station WOW, Omaha: “Three inches of rain 
have fallen in the last 40 minutes, and in the outsquirts of the city even 
greater amounts have been measured.” 
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Saving lives in a burning 
plane is a job for 
stalwart men in asbestos 
suits, not for pretty 
24-year-old girls like 
Mary Frances Housley 


A Girl 



Called Frankie 


Bv MacKinlay Kantor 


S o THIS is 1966, and it is 15 years 
since a very brave'woman left 
off living. Her name was Mary 
Frances Housley. She was an airline 
stewardess until she relinquished 
her job (you might say) in 1951. 

“Frankie” Housley — friends 
called her by this nickname—^was 24 
years old at the time. So, if she were 
among those present now, she’d be 
39. rdf picture her residing today in 
a fairly new ranch-style house in a 
suburb, arguing with a 13-year-old 
daughter who wanted to wear 
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stretch-pants to a school dance. Or 
ordering an i i-year-old son to move 
his model of a lunar vehicle out of 
the living-room. Or something , . . 

Stewardess Housley was five feet 
three inches tall and weighed about 
eight stone eight. She had tender 
brown eyes and a lovely soft mouth. 
She did all right with her lovely soft 
brown hair, too. 

The date was Sunday, January 14. 
The plane was a DO4 of U.S. 
National Air Lines, t^ing off 


A GIRL CALLED FRANKIE 


on the first leg of its journey: 
Newark, New Jersey, to Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The aircraft 
had been delayed for minor repairs 
at Newark while air over much of 
the north-eastern United States 
thickened with snow and sleet in 
the early afternoon. 

Shortly after 2 p.m., the plane 
approached the field south of Phila¬ 
delphia close to the Delaware River. 
There was a crew of three: pilot 
and co-pilot, Captain Howell Bar- 
wick and Edward Zatarain; and 
Mary Frances Housley, stewardess. 
Twenty-five passengers in the cabin 
looked out at the driving storm. The 
smiling Miss Housley reassured 
them, as she had hundreds of others 
—although in truth Mary Frances 
had been flying only four months. 
Some of thej^ passengers were sol¬ 
diers and sailors; there was a 
Marine; there were mothers and 
children. 

Visibility was close to minimum. 
Wet snow plastered the ground. At 
2.13 p.m. the wheels touched the 
runway. The DC-4 thrashed from 
side to side as Barwick fought to 
bring his braking action to bear. Off 
the end of the runway, smashing 
through a fence, the plane bridged 
a 30-root ditch and lurched to a 
stop with a scream of ripped metal. 
High-octane fuel began to spew, 
and the first flames bloomed. 

Start in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
where she was born, on October 
12, 1926. I found that there was 


always a hill in her life, or a 
height. While she was still a baby, 
her family moved to a handsome 
brick house on a peak of the North 
Hills area. And in Knoxville, at 
that time, to live in North Hills was 
something. 

Snapshots show Mary Frances as 
a chubby child with tousled hair. 
When she smiled, the smile spread 
clear across her face. When she grew 
older, she liked the name Frankie 
and tried to adopt it, as girls do. 
She didn’t get away with it then. 

Later, the family moved to Foun¬ 
tain City, Tennessee, to another hill. 
Seeking the germ of Frankie’s great¬ 
ness, 1 drove to Central High ^hool 
of Fountain City—sure enough, 
another hill. 1 didn’t know ouite 
how to find out what made her tick. 
Teachers, boy friends, girl friends— 
i tried them all. 

“Yes, I taught Latin to Mary Fran¬ 
ces Housley,” Mrs. Pace Moore 
Johnston told me. “But 1 have never 
contented myself with teaching 
Latin as a language We examine 
the economics, the political factors 
of Rome. Often I have taken my 
classes to council meetings so that 
we might learn something by com¬ 
parison with the structure of an 
ancient state.” 

She smiled calmly “Sometimes I 
* have been criticized for this. People 
have said, ‘If you are teaching Latin 
to young people, you shtjuld merely 
teach Latin.’ But on the day when 
I may not include the wider and 
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more important studies of humanity 
in my courses, 1 will walk out of 
this classroom.” 

It would seem that Mrs. Johnston 
included those studies of humanity. 
Frankie appeared to have picked up 
some ideas along that line. 

Perhaps she gained them also 
from Miss Hassie Gresham, the 
principal. It was said that Hassie 
Gresham used to hold her audiences 
spellbound, as she related incidents 
from the lives of servicemen who 
once attended the school. On the 
wall of the auditorium where she 
spoke, a marble tablet bore the 
names of seven Fountain City boys 
who died in the First World War. 
Above the list was engraved a para¬ 
phrase from John 15:13: “Greater 
love have no men than this: that 
they lay down their lives for their 
friends.” 

In the quiet of the big bare room 
you could very nearly hear Miss 
Gresham’s voice. And in searching 
amid imaginary rows of attentive 
pupils, it was possible to pick out 
Mary Frances Houslcyi her face 
breaking into vivacity as she smiled 
at something funny that Miss 
Gresham said. 

So THE record continues. Mary 
Frances scrambled into momentary 
disaster in teenage matrimony, and ‘ 
very shortly scrambled out of it. 
She worked as assistant to a succes¬ 
sion of doctors in Jacksonville, 
Florida. And then—^bang—^it was 
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1950, war began in Korea and her 
current employer was recalled for 
duty with tne Navy. Several other 
young doctors for whom she might 
have gone to work faced the same 
prospect. That was how it came 
about that, on September 6, Frankie 
applied for work as a stewardess. 
The very next djw she was taken on. 

Home was a flat in Vernon Ter¬ 
race, Jacksonville, which she shared 
with a pretty, grey-eyed girl 
named Peggy Egerton, another 
fledgeling stewardess. 

. . . Life, said Peggy. How she 
loved it! People. Lire and people, 
every waking moment. 

“Oh, I’m in love,” Frankie would 
cry, coming in at heaven knew 
what hour. “Peggy, wake up! I’ve 
got to tell you all about it. He’s the 
most wonderful man I I’m in love 1 ” 

Eddie George told me about her 
when we were having dinner. 
Eddie had been a bomber pilot in 
'the war. 

“One night I rang Frankie and 
asked her for a date, but she already 
had one. I was tired and irritable. 
I’d been struggling with the tax 
return for my tobacconist shop, and 
just couldn’t cope with it. 1 had to 
send it in the next day, but 1 had 
got stuck. 

“1 came into this place, sat down, 
looked round — and there was 
Frankie. She left her party and came 
over to me right away. *Eddic, have 
you finished the taxr she asked. I 
told her it was too much for me; 
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rd have to send it in late. *But you 
can't/ she said. ‘You’re supposed to 
have that done by tomorrow!’ 1 
said, ‘To hell with it,’ and she went 
back to her party. Next minute here 
she was by my side again. ‘Come 
on, Eddie. We’re going over to your 
place to work on the tax. Now come 
along.’ It took almost all night for 
us to work it out.” 

“Was she in love with you, 
Eddie?” 

“Not me especially. She just loved 
people.” 

On Saturday, January 13, Frankie 
phoned Peggy Egerton from the 
place at Jacksonville airport where 
stewardesses checked in for their 
flights. 

“. . . Darnedest luck,” Frankie 
lamented. “I’ve got to work, so no 
double date tonight. Some girls 
were ill, and dicre was a muddle.” 

“Where are you going,Frankie?” 

“Oh, up to Newark. I’ll be back 
in Jacksonville on Monday.” They 
discussed a future double date, and 
Frankie’s laughter 
the telephone. 

Thus she set off on her last trip 
north. She flew on to Philadelphia 
on Sunday, January 14, and she 
went into the flames. 

She forced open the door of the 
cabin. It was an eight-foot drop to 
the sleety ground outside. Had she 
willed, Frankie could have taken 
that drop then and there, and no 
one would ever have blamed her. 
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jingled through 


But there were passengers, and 
one woman was screaming, and the 
children were wailing. 

People were twisted in their 
seats. Some of the safety belts 
seemed jammed from impact. 
Flames swathed nearer. Frankie 
hauled a dazed passenger to the 
door and shoved him into space. 
Another. The next was a woman; 
her coat was on fire. Frankie got 
her out. 

People heard the stewardess’s 
voice. “Just be calm,” she said. 
“Take it easy, and everybody will 
get out. There’s nothing to worry 
about.” 

Frankie went back into the cabin 
II times. 

Ten passengers she released, and 
dragged to the miraculous coolness 
of the hatch opening. The pretty 
enamel on her nails suffered as her. 
fingers clawed at metal fastenings of 
the safety belts. 

A woman tells it—a woman who 
found herself hauled through 
seething space, and realized that tne 
door was before her, and then 
wrenched loose from her saviour’s 
hands. “No,” the woman cried. 
“You go first!” 

Frankie looked at her wide-eyed. 
“I’ve still got some passengers back 
there!” and the force of her little 
body shoved the woman out through 
the door which opened on life itself. 

Some of the soldiers and sailors 
helped, dragging less able people 
through the hatch, but they were 
outside now—^bruised and cut, most 
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of them, from the eight-foot fall. It 
was 90 seconds since the 00-4 came 
to broken rest across that ditch, and 
a high-octane-fuel fire doesn’t wait 
for anybody, even the prettiest 
stewardess you ever wanted to make 
a date with. 

There were still four women 
tangled in the forward section of the 
cabin. Frankie plunged into the 
smoke on her eleventh trip, and 
there were two babies up there 
somewhere, and one of them was 
called Brenda Joyce, and she was 
four months old. And Brenda Joyce 
was the one they found in Frankie’s 
arms after the wreckage had cooled. 

You go to Fountain City, Tennes¬ 
see, on a warm, sunny day, and the 
willows rim a quiet section along 
North Broadway and wave their 
pliant fingers at anyone who passes 
by. 

You go through an arch marked 
“Lynnhurst,” and birds arc thick, 
and flowers, too. You follow a long 
drive west, and you come.at last, 
past perils of mocking-birds and 
roses, to an area where you can 
stand and see hills on many sides. 

Frankie lies on a hill now. To¬ 
wards the north is the hill where 
the Central High School looms, 
and where her principal used to 


talk about heroes. Three miles 
away to the south-east is the house 
where she spent the first nine years 
of her life—and that is on a hill also. 
And away beyond the environs of 
Fountain City and Knoxville, 
bigger ridges stand purple. You 
might imagine that Frankie was up 
there somewhere, waltzing; she’d 
always loved to dance. 

She could be, too. Could have 
been running through life with all 
the verve, perplexity, heartbreak 
and exultation of any young woman 
during the nights and days of these 
past 15 years. 

Except that something made her 
go back into that cabin ii times, 
and II times was just once too 
many. 

A crashed plane is strictly for the 
stalwart men in asbestos suits and 
masks. It is not for the petite little 
Miss Pretty—not unless she is a 
Mary Frances Houslcy. Then she 
has such love in her heart that no 
high-octane explosion can ever blast 
it out. 

The fir tree makes a long shadow 
on her hilltop grave when the sun 
is now in the west, but morning sun 
can find her resting place ... as 
brave a woman as ever breathed. 
There she lies. 

Always a hill for Frankie. 


^HREE STONE figuTcs guard the entrance to Christiansborg Palace, the 
Parliament building in Copenhagen. They represent ear-ache, headache 
and stomach-ache. “They arc here to suggest,” a wry Dane explained, 
“that if you enter politics, you will have all mrcc.” 

—^Marie Fraser in Indiana Teacher 
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Humour in 
Uniform 


Naval recruits were being ques¬ 
tioned about the type of duty they 
preferred. When his turn came, an 
i8-year-oId, who measured at least six- 
foot-five in his stockinged feet, eagerly 
replied, “I’d like to be on a submarine, 
sir.” 

The officer looked up, sh(x>k his 
head and asked quietly, “What would 
you like to be—the periscope?" 

—R. \v. s. 


Our field hospital in North Africa 
was under canvas, and the only place 
^vc nursing sisters could have a bath 
was in an open-air tub surrounded by 
screens. 

One girl was relaxing in the water 



when she suddenly realized that she 
was being watched. A group of 
mounted riders in the French Camel 
Corps were peering down at her from 


their lofty perches. Hurriedly dress¬ 
ing, she sought out the omccr in 
charge of the unit and complained 
about his men’s behaviour. 

“I can assure you. Sister," the 
Frenchman said soothingly, “that you 
have no need at all for alarm. Not one 
of those men can speak English.” 

—Rumola Showeli 

Airmen training with the Royal 
Air Force Parachute and Jungle- 
Survival School at Changi, Singapore, 
are wryly advised ; “Try to crash in 
June, July or August, when there is 
more edible fruit about.” 

, —Pat Knolehart 


While serving in a remote area of 
South-East Asia, I wrote to tell my 
wife about the long evenings, the 
shortage of books and music, and the 
abundance of winsome girls. I mused 
that I might fill the lonely hour.s learn¬ 
ing to play a harmonica, if I had one. 
By return mail came a harmonica. 

When I returned home, I was met 
at the airport by my wife, who said, 
“All right, first things first. Let’s hear 
you play that harmonica! ” - b. s. 

During training exercises in Ameri¬ 
can airborne units, a safety officer is 
usually required to jump on the drop 
zone prior to the final decision as to 
wind conditions. When a colonel per¬ 
formed the function, I noticed that he 
was designated “wind-control officer.” 
When a captain performed the task, 
he was called the “turbulence tester.” 
Then came the day that I, a second- 
lieutenant, was to be the safety officer. 
I was not surprised to read on the air- 
operations order that 1 was called the 
“wind dummy.” ■—r. l. Piasbckj 
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At our naval training camp, the 
woman physical-education officer was 
faced with the task of moulding 300 
females of varying degrees of lumpi- 
ncss into sleek-looking servicewomen. 
During one particularly strenuous 
workout, she informed us that wc 
must tighten up, forget our girdles 
and depend on our muscles to hold our 
tummies in—to which the girl next to 
me muttered, “And which muscles 
must wc strengthen to hold up our 
stockings?” —Marjchiie Herbert 

When I was attached to a Highland 
regiment in northern Belgium during 
the war, I became gfx>d friends with 
Johnny Dean, a proud Scot who con¬ 
sidered it a great honour to wear the 
kilt. Whenever someone mentioned 
that England was at war with Ger¬ 
many, Johnny would hasten to correct 
the statement, saying that England 
and Scotland were at war with 
Germany, 

After occupying a small Belgian 
town from wnich the enemy had re¬ 
cently withdrawn, wc came upon a 
signpost saying : “To Hell with Eng¬ 
land.” Johnny promptly went over to 
the sign and added : “And Scotland.” 

—Lieutenant C. G. Lyons 

In advanced jet training, student 
pilots are confronted with continuous 
live intercommunication between in¬ 
structor and pupil. 1 found I had to 
break my habit of talking to myself. 
On a training flight I would continu¬ 
ously criticize my flying out loud: 
“You’re too fast—^get back on altitude 
—watch your headings” and so on. 
But I broke the habit once and for all 
when, after a not very successful in¬ 
strument flight, my instructor wrote : 
loB 


Radio Procedures : Below average— 
student talks to himself. 

Flight Procedures : Below average— 
student doesn’t listen to himself. 

—F.C.E. 

One of my jobs with tKc British 
Army in Egypt was to organize con¬ 
certs. This meant not only getting 
players and singers together but also 
finding someone to type out the pro¬ 
grammes. 

On one occasion we had arranged 
for a violinist and pianist to play 
Handel’s Sonata in A Major. The 
orderly-room clerk got the particulars 
right, but gave them an unusually 
military spacing: 

Sonata in A . . . Major Handel 

—Ian Parrott 

A YOUNG midshipman, after nearly 
completing his first overseas cruise, 
was given an opjxjrtunity to display 
his capabilities at getting the ship 
under way. With a rattle of com¬ 
mands, he had the decks buzzing with 
men, and soon the ship was steaming 
out of the channel. 

His efficiency established a new 
record for getting a destroyer under 
way, and he was not surprised when a 
seaman approached him with a mes¬ 
sage from the captain. He was rather 
astonished, though, to find it was a 
radio message and even more amazed 
to read: 

“My personal congratulations upon 
completing your under-way prepara¬ 
tion exercise according to the book 
and with amazing speed. In your 
haste, however, you have overlooked 
one of the unwritten rules—make sure 
the captain is aboard before getting 
under way.” —John mcCauley 




Perfect teamwork in the internal combustion 
engine is possible only if all the co-ordinating 
components are of the same high quality. For the 
benefit of the consumer of such teamwork, India 
Pistons manufacture — Ail Under One Roof — 
pistons, pins, rings and liners, to their rigid 
standards. 

The efficiency of these components as a team 
gives the consumer the best in service and 
economy. 

Personnel tie>ups at India Pistons result in close 
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for IP products. 
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operation to meet the ever ^ 
increasing demands for IP •C/' 
quality products. 
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When one mind touches another, 
honestly and intensely, the human 
spirit is lifted and refreshed 


Talk Your Way 
to Friendship 


By John Kord Lagemann 

R ecently I went on a bus jour¬ 
ney that I had often made 
h- before. As usual, each pas¬ 
senger sank into his seat as into an 
invisible box—and closed the lid. 
Then, about halfway to my destina¬ 
tion, the bus was suddenly filled 
with the scent of lilac. A pretty girl 
* in the seat behind me had dropped 
a small vial of perfume. The acci¬ 
dent changed the atmosphere in 
more ways than one Passengers sat 
up, turned round and smiled at one 
another. Soon they were talking 
with their neighbours. 

Before the journey was over I had 
joined a conversation that began 
with the younger generation and 
ranged all the way up to the mean¬ 
ing of life. A shared experience had 
produced, out of isolated individu¬ 
als, the miracle of communication f 


Today scientists are rediscovering 
what wise men have known since 
Plato—that talking to people is not 
only fun; it’s good for you. Psychia¬ 
trists encourage the healing inter¬ 
change of insights between patient 
and therapist. Marriage guidance 
counsellors speak of heart-to-heart 
talks as the oasis of marital happi¬ 
ness. 

These ideas of communication 
are all based on the realization that 
when people talk together honestly 
vand intensely the human spirit is 
lifted and refreshed. Problems are 
solved; mental blocks disintegrate. 
Minds touch each other, and allow 
themselves to be influenced and 
changed. 

Few of us are so emotionally im¬ 
poverished that we do not have at 
least a few such conversations going 
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—^with a wife, a friend, a coUea^c. 
Why do these exchanges ideas 
seem to nourish our lives? 1 think 
it is because man is an inaHnpletc 
animal—to be real to himself he 
needs to be real to another. Our 


minds have to touch to stay alive. 

In London shortly after the war, 
1 met a former paratrooper who had 
been captured by the Carmans and 
put in a windowless prison'Camp 
room. “1 expected to lose my mind, 
and I think I would have—except 


for the tapping that started one day 
through the walls,'* he told me. “I 
detected a rhythmic pattern; it was 
the jaunty way drivers sometimes 
honked their horns. We took turns 


pounding out the first part, and 
waiting ror the other to answer with 
the final double beat. The solitude 


was broken, and 1 knew we could 
hold out together. We communica¬ 
ted like this for two weeks until we 


were freed. The message was al¬ 
ways the same: *Here I am and 
there you are. We are not alone!* ** 
Over the years that message has 
often helped me to understand the 
nature or genuine humm ccmimu- 
nication. I try to Bnd some way- to 
remind the person Tm speaking to 
that, “Here I am, there you arc. We 
arc not alone.’* For the magic of 
conununication is that it makes you 
feel that no human being is a stran¬ 
ger to you. You and the other person 
meet as fellow wayfarers sharing ex¬ 
periences that make the route ahead 
less fearful. How can we keep this 
magic in our lives? 



Like electricity, communicatiQn 
sometimes needs a conductor. In our 
living-room recently, a very shy 
young man was having a terrible 
time trying to talk to an equally 
shy young woman. My wife rum¬ 
maged through her sewing box and 
came over with a piece of wool 
about three feet long. 

“Will you please hold this for 
me?’* she said, giving one end to 
the boy and the other to the girl. 
Then she disappeared upstairs. 
When she came down ten minutes 
later the boy and girl were still 
holding the wool—and completely 
absorbed in conversation. 

Hook-ups like this are wonder¬ 
fully effective in sparking off the 
two-way flow of personal electricity. 
Holding the same book, playing a 
duet, dancing, are all variations of 
the same device. But sensations 
affect the imagination so vividly 
that it isn’t always necessary to cx- 
{)erience them directly. At parties 
I’ve noticed that swopping recipes 
for tasty dishes usually leads to a 
swopping of ideas. Grood talk is 
always salted and peppered with 
sensations. 

Something shared will spark a 
conversation. To make it reach dia¬ 
logue intensity another step is need¬ 
ed: You must address the other 
speaker as a person rather than as a 
role. The great philosopher and 
poet Martin Buber called this 
“thinking in terms of I-Thou rather 
than in terms of I-She, I-He or I-It.” 
He meant that to address the other 









You'll find it in the snaz¬ 
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gayest household acces¬ 
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TALK YOUR WAY TO FRIENDSHIP 


liuman being as a “Thou” (or 
“You”) is to acknowledge him as a 
person in his own right. It is much 
more personal, and talk will be 
much more free. To regard the 
other speaker as a “He,” a “She” or 
an “It”—as a teacher, a woman or 
a.boss—is to see only his function 
or his status: talk will be similarly 
Timited. Don’t think the other per¬ 
son doesn’t sense the difference! A 
wojnan knows at once whether a 
man regards her as an individual— 
or only as a sexual object. 

Recently the appointments mana¬ 
ger of a large firm told me: “You 
don’t see only the man who comes 
in to be interviewed. You see your¬ 
self, too, as mirrored in his manner. 
One candidate reflects you as an 
authority figure devoid of any indi* 
viduality but having the power to 
give or deny him something he 
wants very much. From another 
you get an image of yourself that 
isn’t very different from the one you 
faced when you shaved that morn¬ 
ing. You’re a person, not a role. You 
try not to let it matter too much, but 
you can’t help feeling that you like 
this one more.” 

The first ground rule in establish¬ 
ing a personal .relation ship is to keep 
the talk away from formal status 
matters, and keep it focused instead 
on the other as an individual. All of 
us know certain people who possess 
unusual sensitivity. They’re exciting 
to work with in business. Their 
presence at a conference table will 
start a flow of ideas. When you 


meet one at a dinner party, your 
conversation sparkles. 

Their secret is that in a thousand 
subtle ways they are constandy ask¬ 
ing, “How does it feel to be you.?” 
They want to know what you like, 
what irritates you, what makes you 
nostalgic. Because they are truly in¬ 
terested in how it feels to be you, 
you feel ihat they have reached the 
“real you.” It’s like the touch of a 
magic wand. 

In King Arthur’s day, according 
to legend, one way of saying you 
had a heart-to-heart talk with some¬ 
one was “I discovered myself unto 
him.” The language is quaint but 
expressive’. For in genuine conversa¬ 
tion we discover things about our¬ 
selves at the same time that we tell 
them to the other person. We often 
speak more honestly than we can 
think alone, and face realities we 
dare not face in solitude. 

Perhaps that’s why we sometimes 
play it safe with a mere exchange 
of pleasantries. For the truth is that 
many of our secret thoughts about 
ourselves would disintegrate if we 
exposed them to someone else. It is 
strange how tenaciously we cling 
even to belittling ideas about our¬ 
selves—until we see how inconsist¬ 
ent they are with the way someone 
else sees us. 

At a dinner party, we were remi¬ 
niscing about turning points in our 
lives. One of the guests, a brilliant 
scientist, revealed that he had 
grown up with the idea that he was 
the “useless younger brother.” This 
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Wdy ot looking at himscl£ became 
so ingrained that praise and en¬ 
couragement made him feel uneasy 
and even suspicious—until he got a 
new and more realistic concept of 
himself from the girl who later 
became his wife. 

“What can she possibly see in 
me?” he asked. The answer came 
through that familiar form of com¬ 
munication known as falling in 
love. The result; deepened self¬ 
understanding and perspective. 

One reason why some husbands 
and wives find it hard to keep 
good communication going be¬ 
tween them is the romantic notion 
that love should abolish all their 
differences and make them think 
and feci alike. Consequently their 
marriage loses excitement and 
mystery. When this happens it’s 
time to step back and strive, not for 
“togetherness,” but for “otherness.” 

I was once the week-end guest in 
France of a couple in their mid-6o’s 
who live a solitary country life, de¬ 
pend mainly on each other for com¬ 
pany and still converse together 
with the interest and animation of 


old friends catching up after a long 
absence. When 1 remarked on this, 
my host said, “To feel really close to 
another person one must keep a 
little distance.” In other words, we 
must avoid the aggressive shaping 
of one person by the other. How sel¬ 
dom we are aware of the tremen¬ 
dous pres.sure we put on our wives, 
husbands, children and friends to 
be as we want them to be rather 
than as they are. 

When communication exists be¬ 
tween two people, it isn’t always 
necessary to spell everything out. 
During times of stress, my wife and 
I turn to music. Instead of thrashing 
out an issue with argument and 
counter-argument we turn down 
the lights and listen to a Bach suite 
or a Beethoven .sonata. Listening to¬ 
gether makes us more sensitive to 
each other’s mood and feelings; 
afterwards we’ve often found that 
the issue has simply disappeared. 
It works because our special kind 
of silence manages to get across the 
basic message of human commu¬ 
nication ; "Here I am, there you 
are. We are not alone." 



Epilogue 

u CRUSTY OLD skinflint in the publishing world decided to retire at the 
age of 70. He was given the customary dinner and paid high tributes 
garnished with rhetoric. Associates vied in praise, all made joyous by the 
prospect of his leaving. 

When the time came to respond, the old gendeman got up and said, “I 
had no idea I was held in such esteem. 1 shall stay on.” —e e. 
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By Marjorie Clayton 


SIR HAROLD C;ILL1ES 

My Most Unforgettable Character 


HEN I first met Sir 
Harold Gillies at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, in the mid-i93o’s, 1 was un¬ 
derstandably nervous. Then in my 
2o’s, 1 was a recently qualified 
nursing sister newly appointed to 
the operating theatre. Sir Harold, 
doyen of plastic surgeons, seemed a 
bit formidable, to say the least. 

A slim man in his early 50’s with 
deep-set brown eyes, a strong beak, 
of a nose, and a heavy moustache, he 
would enter the operating theatre 
with a slow, slighdy stooping walk. 
He would look round in a puckish, 
amused way that put us, tempor¬ 
arily, at ease. Then, adjusting a pair 
of half-lenses over his spectacles, he 
would get down to work—often the 
business of making a new face for a 
patient whose original one had been 
n8 


ruined by accident or deformity. 

Those first operations, while I 
shakily handed him instruments 
and sutures, were both a wonder, 
and an ordeal for me. He would 
wield his knife in such a reckless but 
beautifully controlled sweep that the 
rest of us held our breath at his skill 
and daring. After he had begun a 
masterly piece of stitching, his eyes, 
peering over the top of his glasses, 
might light on one of the student 
doctors who were always coming 
from everywhere to learn from him. 
“Here, you do this,’’ Gillies would 
say, handing the horrified student 
the needle. “You’ll have to do it 
yourself one day, you know.” 

I soon realized, however, that in 
spite of Gillies’ intimidating man¬ 
ner, he was one of the most kindly 
of men. An operation over, he 





would relax and be charming. He 
even singled me out for attention. 
“You’re doing fine, Sam,” he told 
me one afternoon, using the nick¬ 
name I had acquired in my student¬ 
nursing days. 

The Gillies Legend. One day 

shortly afterwards, as we were clean¬ 
ing up following an operation, SW 
Harold said to me, “My dear, how 
would you like to help me in private 
practice? My theatre sister is leaving 
to get married.” Flattered as I was, 
I wasn’t at all sure I wanted to leave 
my comfortable life at the hospital. I 
wondered if I could learn all the 
difficult things I would have to 
master to become his surgical assist¬ 
ant. “Think It over,” he said. 

As I pondered my decision, I 
found myself recalling the many 
difficulties Sir Harold had overcome 


in his own career. Everyone at St. 
Bartholomew’s knew the Gillies 
legend. When he had arrived in 
France as a general surgeon at the 
outbreak of the 1914 war, he had 
known as littic about repairing faces 
as most other doctors did then. A 
New Zealander educated at Cam¬ 
bridge University, he had been 
trained as an ear, nose and throat 
specialist. But he was appalled by 
the crudity of the plastic surgery 
which left facially-mutilated soldiers 
grotesque for life. 

Determined to try to do some¬ 
thing better for these tragic victims, 
he talked the War Office into letting 
him set up a special ward for the 
treatment of face and jaw wounds at 
Cambridge Military Hospital, in 
Aldershot. There he abandoned the 
disfiguring practice of mending a 
hole in the face by merely pulling 
together the edges of the skin and 
sewing them up. Instead, he learned 
to “put back to normal position 
what is normal,” and to bridge the 
remaining gaps in the face with 
living bone and tissue from other 
parts of the body. 

Experimenting and improvising 
as he went along. Gillies did more 
than any other one man to refine 
the art of plastic surgery. Such was 
his skill in reconstructing faces and 
limbs that, in 1917, Queen’s Hos¬ 
pital in Sidcup, Kent, was opened 
for his work. By the end of the war, 
Gillies and other army surgeons 
under his supervision had improved 
11,000 maimed men and, in many 
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cases, made them look almost nor> 
mal again. Then Gillies and T. P. 
Kilner became England’s Brst 
peacetime plastic surgeons. Though 
recognition of their art was slow in 
coming, Gillies received a knight* 
hood in 1930 for his pioneering 
achievements. At that time he was 
approaching bis prime in ability and 
* influence. 

In view of his accomplishments, 
my own fears about facing the new 
and difficult seemed silly. “I’ll be 
honoured logo with you,” 1 told him. 

A Sculptor with His Clay. At 
the outset, I was dismayed by the 
nightmarish procession of patients 
who made their way to Sir Harold’s 
private consulting-rooms at the 
London Clinic. My depression gave 
way to elation, however, when I 
discovered how much he could 
help these people. 

He had the power to inspire in¬ 
stant confidence and new hope. 
Upon first viewing a hideously 
marred woman, he would stare at 
her intently from various angles, 
like a sculptor envisaging what he 
would fashion with his clay-. Then, 
suddenly, he would smile and say 
with conviction, “Why, you’re go¬ 
ing to be pretty again, my dear.” 

To win the confidence of a little 
girl born without a nose, he would 
take her on to his lap and show her 
pictures of pretty faces. “If a fairy 
godmother promised to give you a 
nose,” he would say,- “what kind 
would you ask for? OK, that kind? 
Well, we’ll sec what we can do.” 
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What Sir Hardd could do ap¬ 
proached the miraculous. Mary’s 
case was typical of those that called 
for many facets of his skill. As a 
child, Mary had fallen headfirst into 
9 fireplace and suffered horrible 
burns. When, several years later, 
she came to Sir Harold, the right 
side of her face was a mass of livid 
scar tissue. An ear, an eye and half 
her nose were missing. Her mouth 
was twisted into a snarl. 

In a series of operations taking 
several years. Sir Harold brought 
new skin to Mary’s destroyed cheek 
from her abdomen, in the form of 
tubes that were conveyed to her face 
via the wrist. He also brought down 
part of her forehead to help rebuild 
her nose, and diverted a bit of hair- 
bearing tissue from her left temple 
to provide a new eyebrow. From the 
featureless mask formed over the 
ruined areas by the growth of new 
skin, Sir Harold sculptured a well- 
shaped nose and mouth and made 
the artificial right eye look natural. 
Slowly, a grotesque spectre evolved 
into a girl of poise and charm with 
quite a presentable new face. 

**To Give Back the Smile.” In 
striving for perfection. Gillies drove 
himself unbelievably hard. Many a 
time, after we all thought we had 
done well on a long, complex opera¬ 
tion, he would walk round the pa¬ 
tient, studying him from every 
angle. “No, it isn’t quite right,” he 
would decide. “Take out the stitches 
and wc’ll start all over again.” 

Often 1 saw him stand humbly 
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Giardia lamblia: magnified several thousand tunes. 


NOT FISH 


But some of the dangerous germs causing 
DIARRHOEA OR DYSENTERY! 


These are Giardia lamblia—germs 
causing one of the most persistent 
forms of diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoeas and dysenteries are 
•caused by infection of the intestinal 
tract. Some of these germs are 
as sintple as Escherichia coli and 
Enterococcus, while others are 
more complicated — like Amoebae, 
Giardia lamblia and Shigella. 

YOUR PROTECTION 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are spread 
by negligence. Guard yourself 
against them. Boil both water and 
milk before drinking. Cover aU food— 
don’t let flies settle on it. And see 
that refuse is disposed of hygienically. 

POTENT WEAPONS 

If you do get diarrhoea or dysentery, 

go to the doctor immediately. 

Early treatment is essential. 

And your doctor is well-equipped 
to give this to you. 


A range of products have been in use 
for the control of diarrhoea and 
dysentery. And now research has 
found a single drug which not only 
cures but also prevents any of the 
wide variety of gastro-iniestinal infec¬ 
tions which manifest themselves in 
the form of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Sandoz is playing an important part 
in the conquest of disease. Intensive 
research, irianned and purposeful, 
is being carried out continaously in 
Sandoz laboratories around the 
globe. Sandoz scientists are engaged 
not only in the fi^t against gastro¬ 
intestinal disorders but also in 
other fields like cancer, nmnbd 
diseases, anaemias and diseases 
vH the heart. 
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research Hamdard develops and 
Improves many medicines and tonics 



that alleviate the suffering and pain 
of thousands of people. 
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MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


and anxiously in the background 
while we watched a patient turn to 
a mirror for the first view of a new 
face. As Gillies said, a plastic sur¬ 
geon’s greatest challenge is “not just 
restoring a face but giving back the 
obliterated smile.” If the patient 
smiled and turned to us with a 
quick look of appreciation, it was a 
great moment for Gillies. 

He was eternally seeking a better 
way. Once, puzzling over the 
problem of replacing the tip of 
a woman’s nose that had been 
snapped off by a dog, he was at a 
loss for an ideal solution. Then one 
morning, while shaving, he was 
struck by the likeness between one 
section of ear-cartilage and the 
“dome of the nostril.” That was the 
answer! With a piece of the pa¬ 
tient’s ear-material, he made her an 
“exciting” new nose-tip. 

“Exciting” was Sir Harold’s fav¬ 
ourite word, and he made life so for 
everyone around him. One could 
not help catching his enormous and 
varied enthusiasms. He was a noted 
golfer (at one time Britain’s tenth¬ 
ranking amateur), a brilliant painter 
. (some of his work was exhibited at 
the Royal Institute Galleries), a 
well-known fly-fisherman, a motor¬ 
car addict, an author; his Principles 
and Art of Plastic Surgery* finished 
at the age of 75, is a standard text¬ 
book in medical schools. 

The Compulsion to Help. Sir 
Harold was never too busy to be 
thoughtful in everyday matters. 

• With David MUlard. 


And he could not bear to see a 
maimed or deformed face without 
trying to do something about it. One 
evening when we had taken a taxi 
from the hospital, he was coughing 
badly as he paid the driver. 

“You need a doctor, guv,” .said 
the driver. Sir Harold replied, “I 
am a doctor.” 

“Well,” said the driver, pointing 
to his harelip and indicating the 
cleft palate that made him speak so 
badly, “I wish a doctor could do 
something for me.” 

“I will,” said Sir Harold. “Here’s 
the address of my hospital. Just ask 
for me at the out-patient’s desk, and 
ni see that you’re put right.” And 
he did, without fee, as in so many 
other such cases. 

His heart went out especially to 
women whose disfigurement caused 
them unhappiness. It was this sym¬ 
pathy that led Gillies, early in the 
1920’s, to become a pioneer in cos¬ 
metic surgery—the art of “improv¬ 
ing” more or less normal features. 
When other doctors .scofled at this 
as “beauty surgery,” he would 
shrug and say, “Why not.? Every 
woman has the right to look as at¬ 
tractive as she can. And why not 
keep'her youthful while she is still 
young enough to enjoy it.?" 

Gillies’ compulsion to help suf¬ 
fering people inspired many revo¬ 
lutionary contributions to surgery. 
For men whose eyelids had been 
burned or torn away, he recon¬ 
structed new lids that would blink, 
function normally and look well. 
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For women fcictory-workcrs whose 
hair had been tom off by machines, 
he learned to heal their scalps in 
three weeks. Gillies was among the 
first to dare to free from their abnor¬ 
mal positions the noses and jaw¬ 
bones of congenitally deformed 
faces and to rearrange them normal¬ 
ly. But even more revolutionary 
were his innovations in skin- 
grafting. 

Tubed Pedicles. Until the latter 
part of the 1914 war, most attempts 
to graft large masses of skin from 
one part of the body to another had 
proved unsuccessful. The difficulty 
was that when one end of a skin 
graft was attached to the wound, 
and the other left attached to its 
original blood supply (the graft’s 
temporary source of nourishment 
until it could take hold in the new 
place), the skin-sheet stretching 
between the two points had a raw 
underside. This, exposed to the air 
for weeks or months, invited serious 
infection. 

Gillies and a Russian military sur¬ 
geon named Filatov independently 
conceived the idea of' sewing the 
skin-graft into the shape of a tube, 
thus turning inward and protecting 
the delicate underside. Not only did 
these “tubed pedicles” reduce pain 
and infection to a marked degree, 
but they made it possible to transfer 
larger masses of skin and tissue over 
much greater distances than before. 
The tube-shaped grafts also allowed 
patients, who previously had had to 
be confined for months in rigid and 
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tortuous positions, to move 
about the wards during thei 
reconstruction periods. 

It was largely because of Gillies’ 
leadership that Britain was able to 
cope so well with the facial mutila¬ 
tions suffered by many of her'fight¬ 
ing men in the last war. As chief 
consultant in plastic surgery to the 
forces, he quickly organized and 
taught scores of surgical teams, and 
established four major receiving 
centres for the maimed. The effects 
of incendiary bombing and ex¬ 
plosive air crashes were as horrible 
as anything seen before, but Gillies’ 
art had matured to meet the new 
challenge. 

Gillies never thought of himself 
as being “the whole show.” “We 
are a team,” he would often say to 
us. “You can’t do without me and I 
can’t do without you.” Further¬ 
more, he insisted that no one branch 
of medicine was more important 
than any'other, but that teams of 
specialists must work together to 
give a patient many kinds of help. 
No one did more than he to develop 
this teamwork concept of medicine, 
the backbone of our present reha¬ 
bilitation centres. 

Hoaours—And Heartbreak. 
The postwar years brought Sir 
Harold a harvest of triumphs. The 
King of Denmark decorated him 
for his surgical feats on Danish 
naval officers maimed in a ship ex¬ 
plosion. In 1955, the first Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Plastic Surgeons, 
held in Stockholm, elected him as 
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My MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


honorary president. But the pleasure 
from all this acclaim was spoiled for 
him at its peak by a great sorrow— 
the death of his wife. 

In 1957, Sir Harold was asked to 
lecture and operate in India. As his 
surgical assistant, 1 was also invited. 
Following our professional partner¬ 
ship of some 20 years, we decided to 
make the visit our honeymoon. That 
November we were married quietly 
in London. 

Even on our holiday in India, he 
could not stop helping others long 
enough to relax and rest himself. 
One evening we were strolling in a 
fishing village near Bombay when a 
girl with no nose passed. My hus¬ 
band nudged me and asked, **Did 
you see that?” My heart sank. I 
knew what “that” meant: instead 
of resting, he would begin a series 
pf operations to give the girl a nose. 
And he did. 

Though Sir Harold had officially 
“retired” from hospital work at 65, 
he went on operating. In September 
i960, after a brief illness, he died 
quite suddenly, at the age of 78- 

It seemed at first as though the 



Sir Harold Gillies and the author 
on their utedding day 


mainspring of my life fiad broken. 
1 wondered how I, or a world that 
so long had looked to him for help, 
could get along without him. Then, 
in a flood of consolation, 1 remem¬ 
bered that Sir Harold had, after all, 
achieved his greatest ambition. By 
his pioneering genius in surgery, 
by his ability to teach and inspire 
others, he had prepared hundreds of 
surgeons to carry on his work. For 
generations to come, he would con¬ 
tinue to guide the hands of plastic 
surgeons all over the world. 
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Canada: Test of the 
American Conscience 

Qy James Reston and Bruce Hutchison 

On July I, Canada entered her tooth year as a nation. A prominent mem- 
her of the Commonwealth, she is at the same time increasingly influenced 
by her powerful neighbour, the United States. Reader's Digest asf^ed 
two distinguished journalists to discuss the current Canadian-American 
situation. This dialogue between Bruce Hutchison, Canadian author, 
historian and editorial director of the Vancoui/er Sun, and fames Reston, 
Washington columnist and associate editor of the Hew Yorl( Times, throws 
a reveding light on the changing character of the two countries, in relation 
to each other and the world around them. 

t 

James Reston: On a recent trip the fact that we are partners in many 
to Canada, Bruce, 1 was surprised by ways, but tiiat it is an unequal part- 
thc widespread apprehension about nership? You want the economic 
American economic and cultural in- advantages of living close to this 
Bucnces in your country. Are you giant, and yet you resent its enor- 
really worried about your inde- mous power and pressure. Do you 
pcnclence.? sec any way out or this dilemma.^ 

Bruce Hutchison: We are in- Hutchison: We can never break 
deed. If you were living beside a out of it unless we become a con- 
nation with ten times your popula- siderably more substantial nation 
iSon and almost 15 times your eco- than we now are. We will, but it 
nomic strength, and if that nation will take time—and it will require 
controlled the best part of your a change in attitude among Ameri- 
economy, wouldn’t you be worried 1 cans. For one thing, you’ve got to 
For unique reasons, you arc our realize that Canada is more im- 
biggest international problem—a portant to you than any other single 
giant neighbour largely unaware of nation on earth, for economic, gco- 
its own strength and its many effects graphic, military and other reasons, 
on us. Beyond a friendly indiffer- Canada is and will remain an indc- 
ence, you are also largely unaware pendent nation; perhaps within the 
of our importance to you or of the lifetime of our children it will be 
true nature of Canada. the equal of the great nations of 

Reston: Doesn’t it come down to Western Europe. You must realize, 
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too, that as Canada grows, it will 
become increasingly di£6icuit for 
you to deal with us; that Canadians 
aren’t merely an extension of the 
American people but a different 
people with a different history and 
different attitude. 

Our relations are the best ever 
known between two neighbour na¬ 
tions, but they aren’t what most 
Americans or even most Canadians 
suppose. 

After a century of talk about our 
undefended border, many feel that 
our relationship is simple and al' 
most automatic. In fact, it grows 
more complicated all the time— 
partly because of your deep involve¬ 
ment in the world, and partly be¬ 
cause we’re a rapidly growing in¬ 
dustrial nation greatly dependent on 
your economy and your policies. 

Broadly, I’m saying that if the 
American people would begin to 
think of Canada at all, the problem 
would be on the way to solution. 

Restoo: You speak of our friend¬ 
ly indiBerence to Canada. I’d call it 
a kind of quiet, affectionate regard 
for a friend we don’t see very often. 
That isn’t good enough, I agree, but 
when you talk about our changing 
out attitude you have to talk 
about changing the whole pattern 
of American communications. My 
generation of reporters was trained 
in the police (courts; we were trained 
to report violence, tension, disputes. 
Not the usual but the unusual. We 
accepted that the wicked are more 
interesting than the good. 

ISO 


HutchiBOo: But 1 wonder if you 
realize how profound the effects of 
your indifference can be on us. In 
1963 there was a classic case. 
Without warning, Washington 
announced on a Thursday that the 
U.S. was going to put a 15-per-cent 
tax on capital exports to odier coun¬ 
tries. So important is U.S. capital to 
us that it was estimated that by 
Monday night Canada would be 
bankrupt! As it happened, the Gov¬ 
ernor of the Bank of Canada was 
fishing that week-end at some re¬ 
mote place in Quebec. Ottawa 
reached him on a grocery-store 
phone, got a plane and rushed him 
to Washington. 

By Monday morning, Washing¬ 
ton had announced that Canada 
would be exempt from the new tax 
—which, of course, reflects your 
goodwill and the friendly under¬ 
standing that exists between our 
governments. The point is that your 
top people simply hadn’t realized 
what this tax would do to Canada. 
It also shows the danger in our 
overwhelming dependence on 
American capital. 

Reston: It also reflects the one 
thing that sets America apart from 
every other Western country: it has 
a world policy. It is trying to main¬ 
tain alliances not only with Canada 
but with 40 other countries. In 
short, America has concerns all over 
the world. Canada, in this case, got 
caught up in one of them: our con¬ 
cern over a chronic international 
balance-of-paymcnts deficit. But 
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CANADA: TEST OF THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE 


it ^90 reflects that Washingtem stiH 
hasn't adjusted to its hew role. 

America is just too big, too 
young. In mv lifetime it has become 
the leader oi a world coalition; but 
it still thinks like an isolated coun> 
try. Washin|;ton still looks upon 
it^ primarily as the capital of a 
nation, often forgetting that its 
actions influence countries all over 
the world. Though we’ve adjusted 
enormously, all our institutions, all 
our attituacs still operate as though 
this were a simple, agrarian society. 

Hutchisem: The 1963 case Ulus' 
trates also that there are long'range 
economic problems. Your inter' 
national balance'of'payments deficit 
ran to some Rs. 983 crores in 1965* 
In the same year Canada had an 
unfavourable balance close to that 
figure — with an economy one- 
fikeenth the size! To a large extent, 
this deficit comes from the im¬ 
balance of trade between us. Your 
tariffs are geared to buy raw 
materials from us and to sell us 
manufactured goods. As a single 
nation, we arc your greatest market. 
We buy more from you than you do 
from us, when surely the opposite 
should be true. There’s a massive 
trade between us, but it’s very one¬ 
sided. From our standpoint, it’s not 
a square deal. 

Reaton: With a deficit of that 
9ize, how do you keep things in 
loanee? 

HutebiMm: By immense infu¬ 
sions of U.S. capital—^which, in 
turn, take over more and more of 


our industry. This capital now con- 
trds 2,500 subsidiary companies 
in Canada, an enormous part of our 
economy. When your government 
lays down policies and laws whkh 
in effect tell those Canadian com¬ 
panies what to do, it naturally 
arouses fears about Canadian sov¬ 
ereignty. So a wave of economic 
isolationism is developing, and it 
could become very dangerous. 

Reston: That’s cause for worry, 
because everybody can [day the iso¬ 
lationist game. America feds like an 
unrequited lover today. In the past 
generation the U.S. has involved 
itself in the greatest experiment in 
internationaUsm the world has seen. 
But it turns out that most of our 
allies didn’t want us to help them in 
the field of security so much as to 
replace them. N.A.T.O., as just one 
example, is in a mess. 

There isn’t a place in the world 
today where the principles of collec¬ 
tive security are effectively imple¬ 
mented by our allies. And, because 
of this, we all find ourselves going 
back to the old nationalistic tech¬ 
niques. 

My nightmare is that if national¬ 
ism does rise, particularly as dose to 
home as Canada, the American peo¬ 
ple will ultimately say, “We’ve fen 
trying to play God with the world. 
Let’s pull back.’’ This would be a 
tragedy. 

Hutchison: But there’s another 
side to this story. Has it ever oc¬ 
curred to you that, in your relations 
with the world, the acid test of 
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the American conscience is Canada ? 
We arc the greatest advertisement 
for your right to moral leadership. 

Reston: On that point, do you 
think that we of this continent can 
lead the way to a new patriotism? 
As the world gets more interdepen¬ 
dent, you get a more vivid assertion 
of national'or regional feelings. But, 
at the same time, isn’t it possible 
that patriotism going beyond na¬ 
tional borders can be developed? 

Hutchison: I’d say that if the co¬ 
alition involved only our two coun¬ 
tries, it would be like marrying a 
mouse and an elephant. We’d be 
lost in the power or America. But if 
it involved, say, a North Atlantic 
political-economic community, I’d 
want that. We’d be one of numerous 
countries involved and have a voice. 

Reston: 1 agree. 1 hope to see us 
develop a civilization which takes 
in both our countries and those 
from which most of our people have 
come. Larger loyalties are needed 
for defence of the ideals that give 
meaning to our society. Today we’re 
at the beginning of an enormous 
political struggle to seek some kind 
of order in Asia. We’re going to 
need a larger patriotism to under¬ 
stand the mind of Asia and to do 
this fob. It’s in this sense that 1 see 
a role for Canada. 

In the past, Canada has been a 
bridge between the United States 
and other countries. If we’re to 
move towards this ideal that we 
both speak of, the United States is 
going to need desperately the help 
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of other countries that the worid 
will respect. The role of mediator is 
a tremendously important one, and 
if Canada isn’t gouig m play it, 1 
don’t know who will. 

Hutchison: Canada can and 
will play that role better if we get 
a greater understanding among 
Americans of the di^culdes that we 
face simply in being your neigh¬ 
bour. 

Reston: Let me suggest some 
things that might help: 

I. We should do what wc can to 



arrangements are unfair. 

2. We should see what steps we 
can take to get to know one another 
better—say, through a far greater 
exchange of college students, and 
through more American teaching of 
Canadian history. 

3 - We should seek a more equal 
exchange of news. You hear all 
about us. Wc hear little about you. 

The fact is that our relations can 
no longer be isolated from the tides 
moving throughout the world. On a 
recent global trip I found that every¬ 
where governments arc running 
like mad to deal with problems that 
they didn’t create; all are worrying 
about how to employ exploding 
populations. These tides arc forcing 
us all to co-operate, in our own sclb 
interest, no matter how nationalistic 
we may be. We must co-operate 
with Canada. You must co-operate- 
with us. Both of us must co¬ 
operate with an ever-widening circle 
of countiies. 
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Televisions 
Global Revolution 

By David Sarnoff 

Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 


Soon it will be possible to see, hear and talk to anyone, 
anywhere. A communications expert discusses the promise 
and pitfalls of these challenging developments 


M ankind is today on the 
brink of a Communica¬ 
tions Revolution that will 
change the patterns of life as pro- 
foundly as did the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution of the nineteenth century. 

In the next five to ten years, high- 
power satellites hovering above the 
Equator will broadcast- television 
directly to set-owners anywhere .in 
the world, without the rebroadcast 
at the receiving end required today. 
Long before the year 2000, man will 
be able to communicate instanta¬ 
neously—in sound and sight, in 
written message and in exchanged 
computer information—^with any¬ 
one anywhere. 

People in Stockholm, New York 
or Buenos Aires will be able to 
order, and receive almost at once, 
136 


copies of business agreements, his¬ 
torical documents, photographs and 
blue-prints from anywhere else bn 
this planet. 

Students in any part of the world 
will be able to “attend classes” by 
closed-circuit television at Oxford or 
Harvard, the Sorbonne or Moscow 
University. “Conference” phone 
hook-ups will be extended so that 
scientists, for example, will be able 
to participate in international dis¬ 
cussions, seeing as well as hearing 
colleagues, without leaving their 
laboratories. In a crisis, delegates to 
the United Nations will be able to 
“meet” at once, discuss issues and 
vote on them, without flying to 
New York. 

Many people are aware of the sep¬ 
arate technical elements invcJved— 
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communications satellites, elec¬ 
tronic miniaturization, computers, 
the amazing light-generating laser 
which in a single beam will provide 
almost limitless electronic channels. 
Some are aware that underwater 
cables, now transmitting telegraph 
and voice signals, will in the near 
future be equipped to carry tele¬ 
vision, facsimile transmissions and 
virtually all other electronic traffic 
as well. 

But only specialists as yet realize 
how these elements will all be 
combined—^and even fewer recog¬ 
nize the far-reaching social, eco¬ 
nomic and political implications. 
Forces will be set in motion whose 
ultimate effects for good or ill arc 
incalculable. 

Sky-High Tower. The most sig¬ 
nificant harbinger of the new com¬ 
munications era has been in orbit 
since April 9, 1965, when the Early 
Bird satellite was successfully posi¬ 
tioned 22,300 miles above the Equa¬ 
tor. Early Bird can pick up and 
radiate the impulses of television, 
telephone, computer and facsimile 
transmissions between North Amer¬ 
ica and Europe. Already millions of 
people on both sides of the Atlantic 
nave been thrilled by viewing the 
same television broadcast at the 
same time. 

In surmounting the last great 
barriers of distance, man-made 
satellites have opened a new age in 
human relations. In any physical 
sense, geographical and political 
frontiers will cease to exist. 


To understand the satellites* vic- 
over space and time, bear in 
mind that television and high-vol¬ 
ume, long-distance telephony travel 
on extremely l^h frequencies called 
microwaves. These waves do not^ 
follow the earth’s curve but move 
in a straight line, like light. Conx- 
qucntly, their “reach” is limited by 
the horizon—^20 to 50 miles, de¬ 
pending on the contours of the land. 

To send signals longer distances 
overland, television and telephone 
normally use a series of relay towers. 
The higher the tower, the farther 
it can radiate signals.* Early Bird is, 
in effect, simply another tower—^but 
22,300 miles high! It can radiate sig¬ 
nals across nearly one-third of the 
earth’s surface. Two more such 
satellites, strategically positioned, 
would complete a network em¬ 
bracing the entire inhabited world. 

The precursors of Early Bird, the 
two Telstar and two Relay satellites, 
reached vast areas, but only for 
limited periods each day—unm our 
ever-rotating planet moved thewe 
areas beyond the satellites’ linc- 
of-sight. Early Bird eliminated the 
interruptions because it is “syn¬ 
chronous.” That is, it moves round 
the globe in exactly the same 24- 
hour period during which the earth 
makes one rotation. This, for all 
practical purposes, makes it sta¬ 
tionary. 

Early Bird is only a forerunner. It 
will soon be followed by larger, 
more powerful satellites, accommo¬ 
dating as many as a dozen television 
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channels and thousands of tele- 
phoncxYoice, facsimile and com- 
puter-data channels simultaneously. 
These satellites will evolve into 
huge orbit “switch-boards,” auto- 
«matically relaying electronic signals 
of every kind, from and to any place 
on earth. 

Dfeogerous Instnimeats. The 

most momentous communications 
advance—replete with opportunity 
and with danger—will come, I be¬ 
lieve, with these high-power satel¬ 
lites able to beam broadcasts directly 
to any television set. (The standard 
set will require only minor and in¬ 
expensive modiheation to receive 
programmes from the skies.) To¬ 
day, Early Bird needs special 
ground stations to rebroadcast its 
television programmes. Control is 
thus with the receiving station. This 
local option will be cancelled as soon 
as foreign television can be received 
direct, as today short-wave radio 
programmes arc received. 

The earlier assumption that only 
the rich, technically advanced na¬ 
tions could afford communications 
satellites has been disproved. The 
costs have been sharply reduced. A 
single synchronous satellite can now 
be built and positioned for Rs, 7*5 
crores, a three-satellite complex for 
Rs. 22*5 crores. 

About the same time that Early 
Bird was launched, the Soviet 
Union began operating its first 
communications satellite, relaying 
television across the 4,000 miles be¬ 
tween Moscow and Vladivostok. Its 
i^S 


“tower” is also capable of relaying 
two way multi-channel telephone 
and telegraph messages and radio¬ 
photos. Unquestion^ly the Rus¬ 
sians will in time set up a worldwide 
satellite system—and offer its facil¬ 
ities to other countries, on terms 
determined more by political than 
by economic consiacrations. Even¬ 
tually there may be many such 
systems. 

The appeal of television from far- 
off sources, ultimately in full colour, 
will be almost irresistible. Propa¬ 
ganda, subtle or crude, will come 
excitingly packaged as entertain¬ 
ment, culture, education. Thus, a 
potential for mutual understanding 
and sharing of knowledge could 
boomerang in deepened tensions 
and hatred. 

The time to head off this palpable 
threat is now. If we delay even five 
years in coming to grips with the 
problem of international regula¬ 
tion, the disorders resulting from 
lack of it may pass beyond control. 

First Contacts. Via gld[>al satel¬ 
lites, special instructional pro¬ 
grammes on hygiene, literacy and 
other subjects will be beamed to 
backward and even primitive re¬ 
gions. Governments and private 
agencies will make television sets 
available to isolated populations, 
where a single set can serve an 
entire small community. 

Many millions of people—in 
isolated villages in India, on Poly¬ 
nesian islands, in Amazemian jungle 
settlements—^will then be able to 
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see broadcasts simultaneously with 
viewers in New York, Paris and 
Moscow. Large countries such as 
India or Brazil will be able, with 
one synchronous satellite, to extend 
television to all their citizens. 

It is an exciting thought that mih 
lions who have never s^n a train, 
a motor-car or telephone may make 
their first contacts with the wider 
world through television outer 
space. 

Machine Talk. Few people as yet 
think of computers or “electronic 
brains’' as a means of communica¬ 
tion. Yet they are. And tomorrow 
the computer’s present functions 
will seem to have been a mere be¬ 
ginning. Through processes akin to 
human logic, the computer will be 
able to learn from experience. It 
will respond to handwriting, images 
and oral commands—selecting or 
rejecting one voice, face or symbol 
among tens of thousands. 

Already these extraordinary ma¬ 
chines have been linked experimen¬ 
tally across the Atlantic. Computer 
instructions from the United States 
have actuated typesetting equip¬ 
ment to produce a newspaper in 
England. Soon there will be com¬ 
puter networks, linked through sat¬ 
ellites and other electronic channels. 
In time, computers will be able to 
exchange information tirelessly 
with one another, and with people, 
regardless of distance. Automatic 
translation from the sender’s to the 
receiver’s language will come to be 
part of this development. 


In our present “knowledge explo¬ 
sion,’’ the volume oi data in every 
held grows continually, and tends 
to become unmanag^ble. To make 
information instantiv available 
where it is required will be the com¬ 
puter’s primary communication job. 
Electronic libraries will store all 
human knowledge and documenta¬ 
tion as it pours forth from lab¬ 
oratories, universities, research 
institutes. Ultimately, a person will 
be able to question a computer on 
any conceivable subject and receive 
an answer within seconds—^by voice 
response, photographic reproduc¬ 
tion, or on a display screen. Within 
25 years we will sec nationwide or 
worldwide information-processing 
services —^analogous to power, water 
and other public services. Chains of 
interlinked computers will serve 
hundreds of thousands of sub¬ 
scribers. 

Inherent Risk. The Communica¬ 
tions Revolution will have wide- 
ranging effects on everyday living. 
Equipped with a compact television 
transmitter-receiver, you will be 
able to converse in sound and sight 
with people anywhere in the world. 
You will probably have your own 
personal code number for making 
^ad receiving televised phone calls, 
for obtaining information, credit 
data and so on. 

Businessmen will have instant 
access to production, quality and 
market details from data stadons 
positioned throughout' the country 
and around the world. Similar 
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systems will operate, on a tremen¬ 
dously larger scale, for government 
agencies—^military, diplomatic, eco¬ 
nomic. Doctors, feeding a record of 
symptoms into a computer network, 
linked to an electronic file of com¬ 
plete, current, worldwide medical 
data, will receive at once a general 
diagnosis, . plus suggestions, if 
desired, for further tests or treat¬ 
ments. 

In foreseeing the potentials of the 
new communications era, however, 


prudence and sad experience de¬ 
mand that we never close our eyes 
to the risk inherent in all m^or 
technological breakthroughs. Every 
significant new scientific capability 
has imposed a corresponding re¬ 
sponsibility upon those who exercise 
it. Above all, we must not permit 
the wonder-working machines to 
blot out or diminish man. There can 
never be an electronic substitute for 
a man’s private conscience, his sense 
of justice, compassion and dignity. 


- Playing the IVar Game 

Golfers are known for their dedication to the game, but perhaps the 
most conclusive evidence of the fact is a document headed “Temporary 
Rules—1940—^The Richmond Golf Club, Sudbrook Park, Petersham, 
Surrey.” It reads: 

Players are asked to collect the bomb and shrapnel splinters to save these 
causing damage to the mowing machines. 

In competition, during gunfire or while bombs are falling, players may 
take cover without penalty for ceasing play. 

The positions of known delayed-action bombs arc marked by red flags 
at a reasonably, but not guaranteed, safe distance therefrom. 

Shrapnel and/or bomb splinters on the fairways or in bunkers, within 
a ciub’s length of a ball, may be moved without penalty, and no penalty 
shall be incurred if a ball is thereby caused to move accidentally. 

A ball moved by enemy action may be replaced, or if lost or “destroyed,” 
a ball may be dropped not nearer the hole without penalty. 

A player whose stroke is affeeted by the simultaneous explosion of a 
bomb may play another ball from the same place. Penalty, one stroke. 

—N. M. 


4c * * 


The hast Ward 

U.S. Supreme Court justice Louis Brandeis, who kept his correspond¬ 
ence to a minimum, often mentioned the impression made on him by a 
man who wrote: “I regret that I cannot comply with your request. So 
that you may know that my refusal is final, I give no reasons.” 

—De«n Acheton, Morning and Noon < 
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Salute to Old Blue 


By Jean George 


He was chief of a bustling tribe of chickadees y and brightened 
many a day before he went away for good 


I N WINTERTIME whcii the racooD 
sleeps in the hole o£ a tree, 
when the skunk has plugged 
himself in his burrow with a stopper 
leaves, and the beaver is frozen 
in under die ice, the world erf nature 
seems quiet, deserted. But in the 
stillness there is activity. Each day 
at my window—^at any window 


where there is a bird table—there is 
an explosion of excitement as a flock 
of chickadees bursts upon seed and 
suet. 

For years these tidy, approachable 
acrobats of the bird world meant 
little to me. Then one day my hus¬ 
band, John, who is a naturalist, 
announced that he was planning a 
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seven-year study of the chickadee. 
I stared at him in amazement. 
Wasn’t everything already known 
about this commonplace bird? No, 
he told me; less was known about 
the chickadee than about almost any 
other abundant American bird. 

I met my first chickadee in person 
on a December evening on the 
Vassar College campus in Pough¬ 
keepsie, New York, where John was 
teaching bird ecology. John stepped 
into our kitchen, placed a small bird 
in my hand and said, “Hold him 
while I band his legs.” 

The bird within my fingers 
cocked his head and put a blazing 
eye on me. Although a songbird, 
like a person, can focus using both 
eyes together, it sees more detail 
using them separately; that’s why a 
bird cocks its head. A bird can sit 
in a tree, scanning the leaves for a 
caterpillar, the sky above for a 
hawk, the fence behind for a cat— 
and all at the same time! 

As I held the black-and-white 
bird I was awe-struck by the intri¬ 
cacies of his beauty. The feathers of 
the black cap lay like open ferns 
across the head, white cheek patches 
shone and the black bib rumpled 
like tissue paper under my thumb. 
My finger pressed the heart, which 
beat so fiercely that it shook the 
small body—i,ooo beats per minute, 
John told me. 

With a puff I parted the feathers 
behind the eye, and there lay an 
open hole—the ear. I spoke, but the 
chickadee did not stir, for the 
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human voice is usually pitched too 
low for his hearing. 

And then we banded him in the 
same way that John was banding 
every other chickadee in the area. 1 
stroked the bird’s breast and, as my 
finger tips caressed him, he stopped 
struggling and lay still, hypnotized. 
John slipped a blue plastic band on 
his right foot, and an aluminium 
band on his left which read: 
48-53487. 

I lifted the bird to my cheek, 
smelt the leafy odour of his feathers 
and walked to the open window. 
As I held him into the dusk 1 
felt his lightness and understood 
how much buoyancy is provided 
by a bird’s hollow bones. Now 
the cold wind touched him; he 
awoke from his trance, Hipped on to 
his air-lined wings, and flew lightly 
off. “Good-night, Old Blue!” I 
called. 

The campus was good chickadee 
country, with 15 tribes living with¬ 
in the 500-acre study area. The 
tribes varied in number from five to 
15 members, depending on the wis¬ 
dom and boldness of the leader and, 
more important, on the food supply. 
It was the tribe at our house—to 
which Old Blue belonged—that I 
cared about most. 

John told me that Old Blue’s tribe 
was of average size—ten; it had 
about 20 acres of the best chickadee 
land—woods, small gardens and 
dense thickets. Most of the tribe 
slept in a near-by wood, came to our 
bird table when the members first 
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awakened, went from our house to 
the beech tree at the generating 
plant, to the owl woods, across to 
the literature building, over to thc^ 
faculty houses and back to our bird 
tablc*at noon. On very cold days the 
birds fed in the protected woods, 
where John often found them rest¬ 
ing in bushes, staring silently out at 
the snow. 

The morning after I released Old 
Blue I arose early to watch my flock, 
for 1 was anxious to know where he 
stood in the hierarchy. Just at day¬ 
break, like the burst of a Roman 
candle, chickadees descended on 
bushes, trees and vines. Yellow tried 
to feed first, but when Old Blue 
quivered his wings at him, he van¬ 
ished. I thought Old Blue might be 
boss, until Green called out and my 
bird flew away. After an hour Old 
Blue had shown that he was second 
only to Green. 

As December wore on, I came to 
understand the social world of the 
chickadee tribe; how some birds 
dominate others, but how the whole 
tribe protects each individual. Even 
a stupid bird can find food if he 
follows the gang, and a careless one 
can be warned to hide when a hawk 
goes overhead. 

Late in January something hap¬ 
pened to my birds: they permitted 
more than one at a time on the bird 
table. John told me they were select¬ 
ing mates. 

All the next day I hung around 
the window to find out whom Old 
Blue was courting. Then, late in the 


day, I saw him low in a bush, preen¬ 
ing and twisting towards Red- 
Yellow, an aggressive litde female. 
Presently he deserted her and flew 
down near the power plant, where 
his beautiful “Hi, sweetie” song 
purled out. By singing he was estalv 
lishing his exclusive right to that 
land; and before March was out, the 
two birds were inscparcd>le in dieir 
own territory. 

By then the tribe had broken up; 
some males had gone as far as five 
miles to find a territory. Every bird 
now had a mate except two young 
males. They hung around singing 
to mated females, were chased by 
husbands (chickadees are faithful 
for life), and finally were pushed to 
a neutral area by the college lake. 
Here they sang and waited for mis¬ 
adventure to befall a mated male so 
one of them might fill his vacancy. 

A week passed and I did not see 
Old Blue. Then one day I wandered 
into his spring territory—four acres 
within the tribe's 20. Bv the power 
plant I heard a fierce nammering, 
and found Old Blue chopping a 
hole in a rotten aspen stump. Cni(» 
rained down. When Old Blue grew 
tired and hungry, Red-Ydlow 
worked at the hole. When it was 
done, it was nine inches deep and 
lined with roots and hair. 

A week later I' looked out of the 
window and saw Old Blue preening 
his feathers in the heimock. A 
quiver above him caught my eye. 
Red-Yellow sat there as puffed as 
a dandelion, her droopra wings 
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creii^ling» calling, **Be my mate.** 
Old Blue heard her and answered 
by shaking his wings. He twisted 
slowly like a dancer, pointed his 
beak—^and then, lightly as wind, he 
flew upon her. As he did so, the egg 
that was descending her oviduct 
was struck with life. 

During the next few hours this 
fertile egg moved downwards, was 
encased in albumen and membranes 
and covered with shell. Early the 
next morning, Red-Yellow, feeling 
the pressure of delivery, winged to 
the aspen cavity and laid the egg. 
Then she left it and quietly joined 
Old Blue, On the eighth day, after 
her eighth egg had been laid, Red- 
Yellow did not come out, for she 
had completed her clutch. 

Now Red-Yellow covered the 
eggs with her brood patch, a hot 
featherless spot on her breast, and 
stayed with them almost constantly 
for 13 days and 13 nights. During 
this long vigil Old Blue sometimes 
fed her. Often she was in a deep 
incubation state and difficult to 
arouse unless she heard Old Blue’s 
nest call, a sound not audible more 
than ten feet away. This soft song 
brightened her eyes, made her open 
her bill. Old Blue poked in the 
worms. 

Since the chickadee starts incubat¬ 
ing all the eggs on the same day, 
they all hatA on the same day. 
May 9 was bedlam in the hole as 
shells were removed and baby birds 
ate their weight in green caterpil¬ 
lars. Many songjbirds keep their 


n«t 5 clean by one of nature’s in¬ 
genious devices —the faecal sac. 
These young birds excrete their 
waste matter into a thin membra¬ 
nous sac, which the parent carries 
ofl. That first day I watched Old 
Blue haul ofl dozens of th«e sacs, 
like a dutiful father disposing of 
nappies. 

After 16 days the young were 
ready to fledge. I took my scat early. 

About 8 a.m. a blowzy youngster 
wavered in the doorway. The rim of > 
his yellow beak shone like a clown’s 
grin from eye to eye. The beak 
would soon change colour, for this 
yellow target is a mark for parents 
to hit when the young are nesting. 
The day they are on their own, the 
yellow disappears. 

The bird in the doorway suddenly 
spread his wings and sped ofl, 
alighted on a twig, swung forward, 
then back, spread his wings and 
righted himself. Then he screamed 
for food. The others followed suit. 

By August, cats, snakes, owls and 
hawks had cut down Old Blue’s 
family to three. And by early Sep¬ 
tember Old Blue was alone. Follow¬ 
ing deep instincts, his children had 
left him to join other tribes on cam¬ 
pus; this prevented inbreeding. Red- 
Yellow was deadjWe knew not how. 
Then up from the woods, out from 
the brush! ands came young birds to 
join together in a social winter. 

This year the leader was Old 
Blue. Battles with song and wings 
and beaks proved it. 

Over the following years Old 
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Blue made a brilliant leader. He led 
his tribe safely round cats and 
sparrow hawks, took them to secret 
food supplies, and into the deepest 
shelter in sleet and storm. When a 
neighbouring tribe leader died, Old 
Blue gatherra a group of aggressive 
males and they flew into the area 
and claimed it. He expanded the 
kingdom by almost 20 acres. They 
were a bold and rich tribe. 

Then came the seventh year. Old 
Blue’s return to our bird table that 
winter astounded us, for never had 
we heard of a chiclbidee living so 
long. He was still in full command 
when John called me one evening 
to see him put his tribe to bed. Thev 
flew across to the near-by wood, 
where each sang, then flew off to 
various tree cavities and hollows. 
Old Blue was still up when the rest 
were gone. 

He slowly circled a tree, cocked 
his head to hear the last call of a 
crotchety nuthatch, buzzed his own 
“dee, dee, dee, dee,’’ then slipped 
into a hole in an old apple tree. I 
yisuali2xd him inside his hollow, 
puffing his feathers and closing his 
eyes, the lids coming up from the 


bottom to the top. The wind Hew, 
it grew darker and edder. 

At 3 a.m. a sleet storm struck the 
valley; trees glared over, bent and 
shiieked when the wind hit them. 
We listened and wondered about 
the birds in their hollows. 

The morning was dark and long, 
and when at last the birds got up 
only a few came to our bird table. 
Old Blue was not among them. 

1 watched every day for a week, 
but he did not return. John said he 
might be out feeding in some area 
vacated by birds that did not survive 
that icy night. But neither of us be¬ 
lieved it, especially since our tribe 
was fighting fiercely all day— a. sign 
I recognized as a struggle for leader¬ 
ship. 

One morning Orange chased all 
the other birds from the bird table 
and ate without challenge. I knew 
we would never sec Old Blue again. 
I went to the records and look^ up 
Orange. “Grandson of Blue’’ was 
scribbled beside his name. My sad¬ 
ness lifted as 1 realized once again 
that nature loves to repeat her suc¬ 
cesses. There would be ^thcr “Old 
Blues’’ at my window. 


Tricky Question 

Russian there are no words for “a” or “the,” and Russians speaking 
English tend to leave them out. A coude of years ago, the late Russian 
poet David Marshak told me about his first visit to England. He said that 
when he stuped ofl the train at Victoria station in London, he said to a 
passer-by, “Excuse, |^ease, can you tell me vdiat is time?” 

“Ah,” said the stranger gravely. “My friend, you have posed a deep and 
imponderable question.” —Eddy GiUmu* ia Tht LUtener 
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In forma li( )i i Please ” 


By Paul Villiard 


The xmce of thh 
genie-in.’-the-telephone 
receiver had an 
enduring message 




X X then 1 WAS quite young 
my family had one of the 
▼ ▼ first telephones in our 
district. I remember well the pol¬ 
ished oak case fastened to the wall 
on the lower stair landing. The 
shiny receiver hung on the side of 
the box. 1 even remember the num¬ 
ber—105. I was too little to reach the 
telephone, but used to listen with 
fascination when my mother talked 
to it. Once she liftea me up to speak 
to my father who was away on 
business. Magic! 

Then I discovered that some¬ 
where inside that wonderful device 
lived an amazing person—^her name 
was “Information Please” and there 


was nothing she did not know. My 
mother could ask her for anybody’s 
number; when our clock ran down, 
Information Please immediately 
supplied the correct time. 

My first personal experience with 
this genie-in-the-recciver came one 
day while my mother was visiting 
a neighbour. Amusing myself at 
the tool-bench in the basement, I 
whacked my finger with a hammer. 
The pain was terrible, but there 
didn’t seem to be much use crying 
because there was no one at home to 


offer sympathy. 

1 walked around the house suck¬ 


ing my throbbing finger, eventu¬ 
ally arriving at the stairway. The 


telephone! Quickly I ran for the 
stool in the parlour and dragged it 
to the landing. Climbing up, I un¬ 
hooked the receiver and had it to 
my ear. “Information Please,” I said 
into the mouthpiece just above my 
head. 

A click or two, and a small, clear 
voice spoke into my ear. “Informa¬ 
tion.” 

“I hurt my fin germ —” I wailed 
into the phone. The tears came 
readily enough, now that 1 had an 
audience. 

“Isn’t your mother at home?” 
came the question. 

“Nobody’s home but me,” I 
blubbered. 

“Are you bleeding?” 

“No,” I replied. “I hit it with the 
hammer and it hurts.” 

“Can you open your icebox?” she 
asked. I said I could. “Then chip 
off a little piece of ice and hold it on 
your finger. That will stop the hurt. 
Be careful when you use the ice 
pick,” she admonished. “And don’t 
cry. You’ll be all right.” 

After that, 1 called Information 
Please for everything. I asked her 
for help with my geography and she 
told me where Philadelpnia was, 
and the Orinoco—^the romantic 
river I was going to explore when I 
grew up. She helped me with my 
arithmetic, and she told me that my 
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pet chipmunk—1 had caught him 
in the park just the day before— 
would eat fruit and nuts. 

And there was the time that 
Petey, our pet canary, died. I called 
Information Please and told her the 
sad story. She listened, then said the 
usual things grown-ups say to 
soothe a child. But I was uncon¬ 
soled ; why was it that birds should 
sing so beautifully and bring joy to 
whole families, only to end as a 
heap of feathers, feet up, on the 
bottom of a cage-^^ 

She must have sensed my deep 
concern, for she said quietly, “Paul, 
always remember that there are 
other worlds to sing in.” 

Somehow 1 felt better. 

Another day I was at the tele¬ 
phone. "Information,” said the now 
familiar voice. 

“How do you spell fix?” 1 asked. 

At that instant my sister, who 
took unholy joy in scaring me, 
jumped off the stairs at me with a 
banshee shriek— "'Yaaaaaaaaaa!'’ I 
fell off the stool, pulling the receiver 
out of the box by its roots. We were 
both terrified—Information Plfcase 
was no longer there, and 1 was not 
at all sure that I hadn’t hurt her 
when I pulled the receiver out. 

Minutes later there was a man on 
the porch. “I’m a telephone en¬ 
gineer,” he said. “I was working 
down the street and the operator 
said there might be some trouble 
at this number.” He reached for 
the receiver. “What happened?” 

I told him. 

rja 


“Well, we can fix that in a minute 
or two.” He opened the telephone 
box, exposing a maze of wires and 
coils, and fiadled for a while with 
the end of the receiver cord, tighten¬ 
ing things with a small screw^iver. 
He jiggled the hook up and down 
a few times, then spoke into the 
phone. “Hi, this is Pete. Every¬ 
thing’s under control at 105. The 
kid's sister scared him and he pulled 
the cord out of the box.” 

He hung up, smiled, gave me a 
pat on the head and walked out of 
the door. 


All this took place in a small town 
in the Pacific Northwest. Then, 
when 1 was nine years old, we 
moved across the country to Boston 
—and I missed my mentor acutely. 
Information Please belonged in that 
old wooden box back home, and I 
somehow never thought of trying 
the tall, skinny new phone that sat 
on a small table in the hall. 

Yet as I grew into my teens the 
memories of those childhood con¬ 
versations never really left me: 
often in moments of doubt and per¬ 
plexity I would recall the serene 
sense of security I had when 1 knew 
that I could call Information Please 
and get the right answer. 1 appre¬ 
ciated now how very patient, under¬ 
standing and kind she was to have 
wasted her time on a little boy. 

A few. years later, on my way 
west to college, mv plane put down 
at Seattle. 1 had about half an hour 
between plane connexions, and I 
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spent 15 minutes or so on the phone 

with my sister who lived there now, 

happily mellowed by marriage and 

motherhood. Then, really without 

thinking what 1 was doing, 1 dialled 

my hometown operator and said, 

“Information Please.” 

* 

Miraculously, 1 heard again the 
small, clear voice I knew so well: 
“Information.” 

I hadn’t planned this, but 1 heard 
myself saying, “Could you tell me 
please, how to spell the word ‘fix’?” 

There was a long pause. Then 
came the softly spoken answer. “1 
guess,” said Information Please, 
“that your finger must have healed 
by now.” 

1 laughed. “So it’s really still 
you,” 1 said. “1 wonder if you have 
any idea how much you meant to 
me during all that time ...” 

“I wonder,” she replied, “if you 
know how mtich you meant to me? 
I never had any children, and 1 used 
to look forward to your calls. Silly, 
wasn’t it?” 

It didn’t seem silly,, but I didn’t 
say so. Instead 1 told her how often 
1 had thought of her over the years, 
and 1 asked if I could call her again 
when I came back to visit my sister 
after the first term was ended. 

“Please do. Just ask for Sally.” 


“Good-bye, Sally.” It sounded 
strange for Information Please to 
have a name. “If I run into any 
chipmunks. I’ll tell them to eat fruit 
and nuts.” 

“Do that,” she said. “And I ex¬ 
pect one of these days you’ll be off 
to the Orinoco. Well, good-bye.” 

Three months later I was back 
again at the Seattle airport. A dif¬ 
ferent voice answered “Informa¬ 
tion,” and 1 asked for Sally. 

“Are you a friend?” 

“Yes,” I said. “An old friend.” 

“Then I’m sorry to have to tell 
you. Sally had only been working 
part-time in the last few years be¬ 
cause she was ill. She died five 
weeks ago.” Put before I could 
hang up, she said, “Wait a minute. 
Did you say your name was 
Villiard?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Sally left a message for 
you. She wrote it down.” 

“What was it?” 1 asked, almost 
knowing in advance what it would 
be. 

“Here it is, I’ll read it—‘Tell him 
1 still say there are other worlds to 
sing in. He’ll know what I mean.’ ” 

I thanked her and hung up. 1 did 
know what Sally meant. 


Future Infi?iitive 

4/ 

c^oMEONt asked the composer Milhaud, “If you had to go to a desert 
island, which of your compositions would you take with your” 

“I'd take some blank paper,” he replied, “My favourite composition is 
always the one I will write tomorrow.” ~ Bernard C:.i\oty m EUe. Erame 
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London's popular street market in Portobello 
Road is a happy hunting ground 
for thousands of hopeful treasure-seekers 

By James Stewart-Gordon 

1 '“^ ORTOBELLC) RoAD market, with its barrows, arcades, 
alleys and stalls, resembles an oriental bazaar with 
a Cockney accent, alive with noise, colour, the 
sound o£ bargaining and the clatter of foreign voices. 
Piled in every direction, spilling on to the pavement, arc 
the contents of thousands of cellars and attics. In shop 
windows, copper and brass kctdes and warmmg-pans 
gleam goldcnly, as though touched by King Midas. 
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Clocks tick, chime and strike, 
ancient musical'boxes wheeze out 
forgotten waltzes. Chairs, tables 
and chests of drawers are jumbled 
together with Chinese stone idols 
and hand-painted plates decorated 
with loving care by long-dead Vic¬ 
torian ladies. 

Moving cfmid this massof memor¬ 
abilia and nostalgia are the hopeful 
customers, each one on the look-out 
for a bargain—a Rembrandt among 
the paintings, a Hepplewhite table 
tucked away in a corner, a rare 
jewel amid the trays of junk. Oddly 
enough, sometimes they are lucky. 

In recent years one dirt-encrusted 
painting turned out to be a Rubens, 
another a Renoir. A string of black 
beads, bought for js. (Rs. 7) for its 
clasp, was found to be a strand of 
rare black pearls worth thousands of 
pounds. A grotesque African head, 
after cleaning, emerged as one of 
the finest Benin West Africa 
bronzes ever discovered. 

**¥. V. Gogh.** And, of course, 
many sudden wild hopes are quickly 
dashed. Several years ago, a barris¬ 
ter was idly turning over some can¬ 
vases when he noticed one that had 
chalked on the back in spidery script 
“V. V. Gogh.” His heart stopped. 
V. V. Gogh must be Vincent van 
Gogh. Putting the painting to one 
side, he continued pawing through 
the other pictures, picking out two 
or three blindly. He asked the prices 
and then as casually as he could, he 
added, “By the way, how much is 
this?” pointing to the V. V. Gogh. 
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The dealer, busy with another 
customer, said over his shoulder, 
‘‘Take the lot for twenty pounds 
j Rs. 420).” The barrister’s heart 
stopped again—he was just short of 
that amount in cash. Afraid of 
losing the picture, he asked the 
dealer if he would take a cheque. 
The dealer agreed. 

“How shall I make it out?” 

The dealer pointed to the sign 
over his shop, “just like it says 
there.” The barrister read the sign: 
V. V. Gogh. 

Beyond the Dreams of 
Avarice. PortcJ>elio Road, not far 
from Netting Hill Gate in London, 
is more than just a bargain-hunter’s 
paradise. It is a world of its own, 
with romance, cupidity, villainy, 
hope and a special vitality. A num¬ 
ber of permanent shops are open 
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throughout the week, but Saturday 
is the day when life races through 
its veins. This is the day when some 
20,000 potential customers—tour¬ 
ists, antique dealers, American and 
Canadian store-buyers—pour in 
from everywhere. Three hundred 
licensed stallholders stand almost 
shoulder to shoulder along the 
crowded road. They pay an applica¬ 
tion fee of los. (Rs. lo) a year for the 
right to display their goods, and a 
weekly fee of £i 3i. (id. (Rs. 24) to 
the local council. 

The craze for antiques in recent 
years has brought a boom to stall¬ 
holders far beyond the dreams of 
realistic avarice—good positions to¬ 
day bring in over /]5,ooo (Rs. i 
lakh) a year, and there are 85 names 
on the waiting list. But the cus¬ 
tomers seldom realize how affluent 
the pitchmen have become. 

One cold day, a woman from 
Melbourne noticed a stallholder 
shivering in the raw air, “Oh, you 
poor man,” she said. “Can’t you go 
somewhere to get warm.?”’ 

“Oh, yes, lady,” he replied. “I’ve 
got my Bentley parked round the 
corner, and it’s got a heater in it. 
But I can’t leave the stall.” 

The Australian woman thought 
she was being made fun of and 
stalked off. She was right, of course. 
The pitchman hadn’t got a Bendcy 
round the corner at all. He had a 
jaguar. 

“Knockers” and “Totters.” 

Unlike most other businesses, ac¬ 
quiring the merchandise to sell is 


more difflcult than disposing of it 
at a profit. At the most elementary 
level, the goods are brought into the 
market by men called “knockers” 
and “totters,” A knocker is a man 
who picks out a district and rings 
every doorbell asking if the house¬ 
holder has anything for sale. He 
brings whatever he has bought to a 
section of Portobello Road where 
makeshift stalls are set up at 8 a.m. 
on Saturdays. Then stallholders and 
pitchmen from the more prosperous 
end of the market descend on the 
knocker’s stall and, amid scenes 
reminiscent of the Gold Rush, fling 
out handfuls of coins as they grab 
up everything in sight to stock their 
own stalls. 

Totters, one step lower on the 
scale than knockers, are buyers of 
second-hand clothing (“tots” is old 
Cockney slang for clothes). They 
simply walk about telling people 
that they have a rarity for which 
they are prepared to commit eco¬ 
nomic suiciae—such self-sacrifice 
usually taking place at the sight of 
three shillings (Rs. 3). 

As soon as the knockers and tot¬ 
ters have disposed of their goods, 
they hasten to the top of the road to 
sec what they can buy with the pro¬ 
ceeds of their early-morning sale to 
sell to other stallholders later in the 
day. 

The story is told of a knocker 
who acquired a small but valuable 
porcelain candlestick for tojf. (Rs. 
10), He sold it early in the morning 
to a stallholder. The stallholder sold 
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it an hour or two later to another 
knocker, who sold it to a second 
stallholder at a slibsbtantial increase 
in price. By 3 p.m., the candlestick 
had changed hands four times and 
never left the market. 

At 4 p.m., the woman who had 
sold it to the original knocker 
arrived on the scene. She saw the 
candlestick and, forgetting her 
earlier transaction, announced that 
she had one like it at home and 
bought it for (Rs. 735). 

Arriving home, she discovered 
she had bought her own candlestick. 
In a rage she sold it back the follow¬ 
ing week to the same knocker who 
had bought it in the Erst place. 

The English summer'is festival 
time in Portobello Road. Antique 
hunters from overseas swarm 
through the market by the thou¬ 
sand. The French look for porce¬ 
lain. Italians search for Victorian 
furniture. The Dutch seek silver 
and jewels. Americans pounce on 
horse brasses and copper warming- 
pans. Canadians are clock buyers. 
Russians flick their eyes suspici¬ 
ously and African.s just hiok 

Winter is slower, except on those 
rare days when London unrolls in 
brilliant sunshine and the murky 
air becomes so clear that a Water¬ 
ford glass decanter on a barrow 
sparkles 100 yards away like the 
Crown Jewels. This is the time 
when Londoners, in the minority 
at other seasons, flock to market. 

Early Barrow Boys. Portobello 
Road began prosaically enough in 
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1927 as a onec-a-week outdoor mar¬ 
ket for vegetables. In the beginning, 
there were no established pitches: 
sellers lined up their barrows and, 
at the sound of a policeman’s 
whistle, raced for the choicest site. 
This was a test not only of speed 
but of vigilance. As one old-time 
barrow boy points out, “You had to 
look pretty sharp or more than likely 
when you gave your barrow a push 
the wheels would drop off because 
some sneaking yobbo had taken the 
pins out of your axles while you was 
doing the same to someone else.” 

Soon a few second-hand clothes 
dealers appeared in the road with 
their barrows, and in T947, because 
of postwar shortages, they began 
adding useful household items to 
their stock. The demand for these 
increased at such a pace that three 
years later the second-hand dealers 
had shouldered the fruit and veg¬ 
etable sellers right down the road. 

Enter Antiques. Then one day 
news got round that a dealer had 
bought the contents of a bombed- 
out house and discovered, amid the 
pots and pans, a battered .piece of 
furniture which turned out to be a 
Louis Quinze table, worth about 
^1,000 (Rs 21,000), At this point 
Portobello Road made its debut as 
an antique market. 

As people were attracted by re 
ported bargains, dealers began rent 
ing shops along the road. Today 
there are over 50 permanent shops 
in the district, and property values 
have soared Tumbledown houses 
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that can be turned into shopfronts 
have risen in price from j^3»ooo 
(Rs. 63,000) to ^10,000 (Rs. 2 lai^) 
in the last five years. 

The next step in the transforma' 
don of Portobello Road began with 
the arrival of an out-of-wo^ actress 
who persuaded an antique dealer to 
let her set up a tray on the pavement 
where she could sell some of the 
odds and ends she had collected. 

The actress did very well and, 
although she returned to the stage, 
her success did not go unmarked. 
Other theatrical people on tour in 
the provinces pick up items in local 
antique shops and come to Porto- 
bcllo Road to sell them. Today half 
the market sellers are amateurs, 
ranging from a retired brigadier— 
who likes the activity and the 
crowds—^to the wife of an oil com¬ 
pany executive. There is also a 
Russian mathematician who walked 
across the border from Romania, 
and a peer who specializes in 
merry-go-round horses and wooden 
Red Indians. 

Extra “Eyes.” With people pour¬ 
ing into the market on Satur¬ 
day, stallholders have to be alert to 
theft—at the same time making 
sure that they do not incur the risk 
of false accusation. Good humour is 
the answer in most cases. A stall- 
header, spotting a little old lady 
slipping a trinket into her glove, is 
less likely to raise a hue and cry than 


to lean over confident^Uy and whis¬ 
per, “You’ve got the loi^et, lady— 
you want the win, too?” It usually 
works. 

Dealers in small objects keep their 
valuable items in the centre of the 
stall where they can’t be slipped off. 
They also employ extra “eyes”— 
generally children who appear to 
be playing in tke narrow alleys but 
are actudly watching everything 
that goes on. 

The bulk of the Portobello Road 
trade is in “second-hand goods” 
rather than “antiques.” The divid¬ 
ing line between the two is based 
more on the calendar than on aes¬ 
thetics. When an item passes its 
looth birthday, it becomes an an¬ 
tique. If it is 99 years old, it is 
merely second-hand and worth 
much less. 

Hideotts—but Unique! The 

distinction is lost on many of the 
market’s casual customers. One 
dealer recently found himself with 
a dilapidated monstrosity of a 
couch. He shoved it out on the 
pavement and retired inside his 
shop. 

Very soon a woman rushed in 
and pointed to the couch. “How 
much do you want for it?” she 
asked. The dealer told her. 

“I know it’s hideous,” she said, 
calmly counting out notes. “But I’m 
absolutely certain that none ray 
friends has anything like it.” 



HE excellence of a circle lies 


in its roundness, not in its bigness. 

—Samuel Coley 
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ANIMALS 

The Chilling Story 
of the Drug Addict 

BY JAMES MILLS 

This is what it is like to be a 
drug addict. Here is the ad¬ 
dict's world from the inside— 
the sleazy hotels, the stealing 
and prostitution, the cheating 
and treachery and desperation 
—where nothing in the world 
matters but the next "fix." 

Author James Mills spent 20 
hours a day, seven days a 
week, for two months with two 
addicts whose confidence and 
respect he had won. He ex¬ 
amines the addict's personality, 
the rising tide of addiction, and 
the steps that must be taken to 
cope with the scourge. 

It is a vivid, tragic story you 
will not soon forget. 


F our times a day, John and 
Karen hole up with heroin. 
Faces desperate and intent, 
teeth pulling tight the tourniquet, 
they squeeze the fluid from the 
needle in the arm into the blood¬ 
stream, and then—peace. This is 
everything they live for, this is what 
heroin is all about. With this shot 
their problems vanish. 

No “square”—the drug addict’s 
word for anyone who does not use 
drugs—can imagine the strength of 
heroin’s hold. The addict will beg 
for it, walk miles for it, stay up 
days and nights on end to pursue it, 
steal from those he has loved for it, 
risk death for it. Heroin, more than 
any other drug, leads addicts to 
, squalor and desperation. 

To investigate the frightening 
power heroin holds over its victims, 

I spent virtually every waking hour 

Condensed 


for two months with John and 
Karen. To outsiders, sometimes, 
they might seem a pleasant young 
couple hurrying to a cinema, a 
supermarket, a classroom, but al¬ 
ways tliey are driven by the drug— 
he to robbery, she to prostitution, 
and both to “pushing” heroin to-pay 
for their own supply. The drug 
urges them to murky streets and ill- 
lit corners, through shabby rooms 
and in and out of hospitals and Jails. 

Every day heroin wins a few new 
converts to its ranks, and now there 
are more addicts in America than 
authorities can successfully count— 
over 100,000 by some unomcial esti¬ 
mates. Though few are violent, they 
commit an enormous number of 
crimes. 

The heroin addict is a very busy 
man. When he wakes In the 
morning he reaches instantiy for 

from Life 
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his “works”—eyedropper, needle 
(“spike,” he calls it), and botde top 
(“cooker”). He empties a litde bag 
of heroin into water in the cooker, 
heats it with a match to dissolve the 
drug and injects the mixture. This 
is his “wake-up,” a morning shot to 
hold off the anxiety and sickness of 
withdrawaf and get him “straight” 
enough to start the day. 

If his habit is costing him 20 dol¬ 
lars a day, and that is not a large 
habit, he must now start out to 
steal at least 100 dollars’ worth of 
goods, knowing that a fence will 
give him only one-fifth of the true 
value of his loot. 

When he has stolen something, he 
must haggle with his fence over the 
price. The argument seems inter¬ 
minable to him, for it has now been 
hours since his wake-up shot and he 
is getting nervous again, his eyes are 
watering and he is beginning to feel 
like a man coming down with a bad 
dose of flu. 

At last he gets the money and be¬ 
gins his search for a “connexion”— 
someone with heroin for sale. Not 
just any connexion, but a connexion 
who deals in good-quality stuff-*— 
“dynamite,” not “garbage.” Once 
the addict has bought his fix, he is 
faced with the risky business of get¬ 
ting it to his cooker and into his 
arm without getting caught and 
“busted” (arrested). When he has 
injected the heroin, he can judge 
immediately the quality of the shot. 
If it is strong enough, he calms 
down, the flu feeling leaves—^and he 
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instantly begins looking for money 
for the next shot. 

How the “Junkie” Lives. John 
and Karen have much in common 
with other big-city junkies. Karen 
is 26, John 24. Both had broken the 
law before they started on heroin— 
she as a prostitute in the Midwest, 
he as a thief in New York. Karen is 
the first in her family to use illegal 
drugs; but John has two addicted 
brothers. 

Both John and Karen have used 
many drugs, but they prefer heroin 
to all the rest just as a gourmet pre¬ 
fers wine to beer. Both have been to 
jail (he ten times, she twice) and to 
hospital (he four times, she twice) 
—and have emerged each time to 
start their habits again. 

John and Karen have been to¬ 
gether in New York City for three 
years. They use the same last name, 
but have never got round to formal 
marriage. Karen’s earnings as a 
prostitute support John’s habit as 
well as hers, and he occasionally 
contributes a little money by break¬ 
ing into parked taxicabs in which 
drivers may have left change. 

Both John and Karen are at times 
all but overcome by revulsion for 
their habit and for the horrifying 
world it forces them into. 

“We are all animals,” says Karen, 
“We are all animals in a world no 
one knows.” 

Needle Park. Karen’s and John’s 
“world” focuses chiefly on the cor¬ 
ner of 71st Street where Broadway 
pushes through Amsterdam Avenue 
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on its diagonal slice across Man> 
hattan Island. This is Sherman 
Square, but to drug addicts it is 
“Needle Park.” 

Junkies hang around Needle 
Park because of its cheap hotels, 
needed by addict prostitutes; be¬ 
cause three streets away, a short 
walk for a sick Junkie, are respect¬ 
able neighbourhoods which are 
good for burglary; and because, 
probably, a long time ago someone 
started selling dope there and the 
area just became known as a good 
place to make a connexion—to 
“score.” 

Today much of the heroin in 
Needle Park comes from a man 
who lives in a nice apartment in a 
pleasant district. He buys heroin in 
“pieces” (ounces), adulterates it 
with other substances and wraps it, 
and hands it over on consignment to 
a handful of pushers—^junkies them¬ 
selves—^who sell it for him. The 
pushers do not really have to push. 
It is a seller’s market with heroin, 
and the junkies fight their way to 
any connexion who has good stuff. 
The image of the sly pusher enticing 
non-users into trying a free bag of 
heroin is pure myth. 

The amount of payment the 
junkie pusher gets is the same any- 
where in the city. Fifteen three- 
dollar bags are wrapped together 
with a rubber band. The pusher 
buys this package for 25 dollars, sells 
enough bags to recoup his invest¬ 
ment, and uses the rest himself. 

From time to time the addict may 


voluntarily interrupt his life on the 
street to enter hospital. His body has 
achieved such a high tolerance to 
heroin that he must “shoot” a huge 
number of bags—^not just to get 
high, but (to keep from getting sick. 
In this case he goes into hospital to 
withdraw from the drug and get 
back to the point where just a bag 
or two will make him high. 

The male junkie, when he isn’t 
pushing, almost invariably turns to 
theft and burglary to support his 
habit. One of the most expert bur¬ 
glars among Needle Park junkies is 
John’s brother, Bro. Bro is 28, with 
thick black hair and an intent, quiet 
face. He was first arrested—for 
handbag snatching—when he was 
nine years old. He mainlined (in¬ 
serted the drug directly into a vein) 
his first heroin shot when he was 13 
and has now done 20 “bits” in jail 
for a total of nine years, plus two 
years in the federal narcotics lios- 
pital at Lexington, Kentucky. 

Shooting Gallery. Bro is mar¬ 
ried, but his wife does not use drugs 
and so he spends little time with 
her, preferring to stick with John 
and Karen and the other junkies. 
Often none of them has a hotel 
room and then they lounge around 
on the benches in Needle Park or in 
a near-by cafe, or just walk the 
streets. When Karen is working, 
she may end up with a room for the 
night and a little sleep. 

'If Bro cannot find a friend with 
a room, he walks around all night 
looking for cars to break into or for 
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a place to lie down. Often he sleeps 
in a public bathroom in one of the 
hotels by the park. Bro jokes about 
the time Johnny actually moved into 
a third-door bathroom in a hotel on 
Sherman Square. “I went looking 
for him there,” Bro said, “and he 
even had his laundry strung up.” 

At one point during the two 
months 1 spent with John and 
Karen, they had a room in a tiny, 
seedy hotel sandwiched between 
more respectable hotels on West 
72nd Street—in the heart of Needle 
Park. When a junkie has a hotel 
room, the word spreads fast. All his 
friends and their friends stream in, 
and the place turns into a “shooting 
gallery.” 

1 knocked on the door one night 
and Johnny let me in. The room was 
littered with the debris of addiction 
—bits of toilet-paper and clothing 
that had been used to wipe blood 
from arms; glasses half-filled with 
water tinted red from the cleaning 
of many needles; scraps of electric- 
light flex chopped up and separated 
into thin strands with which to un¬ 
clog needles; charred metal botde 
tops used for cookers. 

Everywhere on the floor—^strewn 
so thick you could not see the carpet 
—^were clothing, comics and cigar¬ 
ette ends. Sheets and blankets, cigar¬ 
ette holes burned in them by 
nodding addicts, had fallen from the 
bed and lay kicked into corners. 
Stuffing oozed from a waffle-size 
burn in the mattress. The smell was 
of sweat and smoke and heroin. 
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Karen looked worse than 1 had 
ever seen her. Her eyes were widely 
dilated, partly from heroin with¬ 
drawal, partly from enormous doses 
of barbiturates. She had a date with 
a pimp in New Jersey, and Johnny 
and his friends were trying desper¬ 
ately to get her into shape for the 
trip. Two men held her up. She was 
nearly unconscious, and her face 
looked as if make-up had been laid 
on with a trowel. “Come on, 
Karen,” one of the men pleaded, 
“you got to make that train. You 
got to get out there, baby.” She 
mumbled and slouched in her sup¬ 
porters’ arms. 

Bro dumped the powder from a 
bag of heroin into a bottle top filled 
with water. He held a match under 
the cooker until the white powder 
dissolved. Then he put the tip of the 
needle—the same one Karen and 
the other men had used—into a pea- 
size wad of cotton wool (used to 
filter out large impurities that 
might clog the needle) and drew up 
the liquid from the bottom of the 
cooker. Borrowing a belt, he 
wrapped it round his arm, held the 
end in his teeth, stuck the needle 
into a vein and waited for the blood 
to start backing up into the eyc- 

Instead of shooting the fluid in 
immediately he squeezed in a few 
drops, let it back up into the eye¬ 
dropper again, squeezed in a little 
more, let it back up, squec2:cd in 
more, and continued the in-and-out 
priKess until the fluid in the dropper 
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was dark red with blood. Then he 
shot it all in and withdrew the 
needle. The technique, known as 
“booting,” is believed to prolong 
the drug’s initial effect. 

The men who had been holding 
Karen up sat her down on the bed. 
She fell back, anaesthetized. She 
was too far gone to keep her New 
Jersey date. 

The phone rang. Johnny talked 
on it for a minute and then an¬ 
nounced he was leaving to sell a 
gr(x:er some cases of coffee and 
packets of women's hair curlers he 
and a friend had stolen from a 
truck. The stuff was stacked high 
in a corner of the r^K^m. Around 
Needle Park it is not uncommon for 
addicts to steal from one grocer and 
sell to .mother, or to steal meat from 
a supermarket and sell it to a res¬ 
taurant. 

“At one point,” Johnny once 
told me, “Karen and I were rob¬ 
bing every candy store in the area, 
mostly for cigarettes. We told one 
candv-store guy that if he bought 
ail our cigarettes we’d leave him 
alone. We did quite a business for 
a while.” 

Johnny loaded three coffee cases 
into the lift, and 1 went down with 
him. In the lobby we sat and talked 
while he waited for someone tf> pick 
them up. 

The Symptoms. When police are 
in a drug neighbourh(x>d they have 
no difficulty spotting addicts. An 
experienced narcotics cop, or a long¬ 
time addict, can sometimes not only 
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spot a u.ser in a group of 20 people, 
but also state with authority what 
kind of drug he uses, approximately 
hf)W long it has been since his last 
fix, and whether or not he is at that 
moment carrying drugs. Because 
heroin subdues appetite, the addict 
is nearly always thin. He has a 
craving for sweets, and often carries 
a bottle of soda pop. The backs of 
his hands arc chronically puffed and 
swollen, from shooting in the veins 
there. 

Waiting for a connexion, the ad¬ 
dict is nervous and intent, stiiring 
for minutes at a time in the direc¬ 
tion from which he expects the 
pusher to come. Detectives know 
that when a group of addicts is 
standing around, talking, waiting, 
none of them is carrying heroin. 
Hut if you watch the group long 
enough, suddenly it explodes, all the 
addicts walking off in different 
directions. The pusher has ap¬ 
peared, and sfMin, one by (me, they 
will make their roundabout way to 
him to “cop.” 

When the heroin addict is high, 
his pupils are “pinned,” constricted, 
and if he gets a sulTicientlv powerful 
shot he goes on a “nod”—his head 
dremping, eyelids heavy. His mind 
wanders, he daydreams, and every¬ 
thing he does, he docs with mad¬ 
dening slowness. He can take 30 
minutes to tie his shoelaces. But he 
resists admitting that he is on a nod. 
He is very sleepy, he says, and if he 
stops talking in mid-sentence, he 
argues that he is not nodding, only 
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trying to phrase the sentence 
properly. 

Once the addict has had his shot 
and is “straight,” he may become 
admirably, though briefly, indus* 
trious, suddenly deciding to polish 
his shoes, brush his coat, comb his 
hair—all the while scolding himself 
bitterly for having slipped so far. 

Even the seasons conspire to 
identify addicts. In winter, waiting 
to cop, they alone stand around in 
the snow and slush, apparently aim¬ 
lessly. In summer, they alone wear 
long sleeves (to cover their “tracks” 
—needle marks). Because heroin 
users nearly always feel cold, they 
wear heavy sweaters, even in hot 
weather. 

The heroin addict is not usually 
violent. He wants to get his fix with 
as few complications as possible, 
and prefers such non-violent crimes 
as burglary, theft and prostitution. 
Also, when male and female addicts 
gather together, narcotics detectives 
know better than to suspect sexual 
activity. Heroin depresses sexual 
desire. 

Nearly all heroin addicts are in¬ 
secure and childishly immature. 
Most of them dislike people. When 
they want, something they want it 
yesterday and they want it effort¬ 
lessly. Nothing is their fault—^their 
addiction, their degradation, their 
desperation. A common emotional 
characteristic is an enormous com¬ 
pulsion to abdicate all responsibility 
for their own lives. Tiie addict 
craves to be told what to do. If he 
tyo 



is encouraged to go to hospital by 
someone he trusts, he will go; but 
soon, when he finds the hospital 
not to his liking, he will leave, and 
then blame the failure not on him¬ 
self but on the person who urged 
him to go. 

Without a Tear. After 1 had 
known John and Karen for a couple 
of months, I sat down with them 
individually to talk about some sub¬ 
jects that we had never mentioned. 
The morning of the conversation 
with Karen, she was lying on a 
dirty, bare hotel mattress, relaxing 
under the effects of a shot taken 30 
minutes earlier. 

She had just discovered lice 
crawling on her and had placed one 
of them on a table by the bed. She 
stared at it while I connected the 
tape recorder. 

“I can’t stand these terrible 
things,” she almost shouted. “I put 
it on the tabic there so I can see how 
tiny it is, and then it doesn’t scare 
me so much.” 

“When did you first use illegal 
drugs?” 

“1 got this awful toothache and 
Johnny gave me a shot, and it took 
the pain away, and it also took my 
fear of drugs away. So I started 
doing it myself. I liked it. It made 
me very relaxed, very high. 1 like 
the feeling. I like the feeling of not 
feeling. You could hear about your 
mother dying and you wouldn’t 
even shed a tear.” 

“Karen, what do you think of 
junkies in general?” 
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“They’re pigs. 1 can’t stand 
them.’’ 

“Why not?’’ 

“I’m probably looking in a mir¬ 
ror and I can’t stand it. We’ll step 
on one another for a shot if there’s 
no dope. I’ve seen it. I can’t even 
tru;^ Johnny. 1 had my wake-up 
shot three days ago right here on the 
table. When I got up it was gone, 
and Johnny was the only one that 
was straight that morning. And I 
I^now Johnny didn’t have a wake- 
up of his own. 

“And I’m just as 'oad. I live from 
fix to fix. I’ll cheat somebody for 
their money just as fast as look at 
them. When you can’t get stuff and 
you get sick, you get desperate. Let 
me tell you what you go through 
sometimes just trying to cop. 

“Let’s say it costs me ten dollars 
to get a fix—two bags. Well, I have 
my ten dollars. Now, if I can’t 
locate a connexion around Needle 
Park, I have to go uptown. Last 
night I went up to 112th Street in 
Harlem, where the better junk is. 
Once I’m up there, I walk with a 
knife opened, like this. That’s the 
way you have to walk up there.. 
O.K. So I ask someone, ‘Who’s got 
the best stuff around here?’ ‘Chico 
has.’ 

“While you’re walking on this 
street you know darn well The Man 
I any policeman] is watching you. 
You feel it. But you don’t care be¬ 
cause you’re sick. You walk by 
Chico and say, ‘I want two,’ and 
keep walking. Then you turn round 
172 


and you come back and you give 
him the money. Then you come 
back again and he gives you the 
two. 

“Now if Chico decides to cheat 
you, Chico’s just gonna turn around 
and walk away. And you’re dead. 
Your ten dollars is gone with the 
wi^d. Or maybe you’re gonna get 
the stuff home and find it’s bicar¬ 
bonate of soda. 

“Now, after you cop, most of the 
time you have to walk home be¬ 
cause you don’t have that much 
money for a cab. Buses take too 
long, and you’re standing on that 
corner with stuff on you. So all the 
time you’re walking, you’re pray¬ 
ing, too. You’re saying to yourself, 
‘Is there a narco [narcotics detec¬ 
tive] around that knows my face 
and is going to call me over?’ 

“You never know—you’re never 
relaxed until you feel the stuff in 
you, and even then you know that 
within four hours you’ve got to get 
some more money, and get more 
stuff again. This is gonna go on and 
on. And you know that before you 
go to bed that night you not only 
have to have your bedtime fix but 
you have to have your wake-up. So 
that’s 20 dollars right there that you 
absolutely must have. And you have 
to cop before you go to bed because 
when you wake up you might be too 
sick to be able to go out and cop.’* 

Sorry Every Day. “Karen, have 
you ever been sorry that you went 
on the stuff?’’ 

“I imagine that I’ve been sorry 
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every day that I’ve had the habit.” 

“Wiiy don’t you kick and get 
clean and be square.?” 

“That’s probably what will hap¬ 
pen eventually.” 

“Why don’t you do it now? Why 
didn’t you do it a year ago?” 

“Johnny didn’t want to do it 
then.” 

“All right then, why don’t you do 
it now?” 

“I might. 1 just might do that.” 

“What do you think is going to 
become of you, Karen?” 

“1 don’t know. I’ll probably die— 
early. It won’t be from junk, but 
it’ll be from something connected 
with junk. Hepatitis or something. 
I don’t care any more. 1 really don’t. 
Because there’s nothing for me. I 
don’t have any reason to quit 
using.” 

“Isn’t it enough of a reason that 
you wouldn’t be living the kind of 
life you live now?” 

“That means nothing to me.” 

My conversation with John fol¬ 
lowed the same pattern. Towards 
the end, I asked him what he 
thought would happen to him. 

“1 don’t know what’s going to 
happen to me. But I’ve had it with 
drugs. I’m going to stop. And if I 
can’t make the square life, if 1 find 
it too rough—which I doubt—the 
stuff will always be on the corners, 
the connexions will always be 
there.” 

“Johnny, what keeps you around 
Needle Park?” 

“Nothing. I just don’t have any 
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place else to go. That’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell. I could go to my 
parents upstate. Like, Monday I’m 
going home. 1 want to clean up. I 
want to get a job. I’m ready to take 
on responsibilities of all kinds that 
1 should be able to—as a man. In¬ 
stead of using escapes, all kinds of 
escapes.” 

“How long has it been, Johnny, 
since you’ve had a fix?” 

“Two or three hours.” 

“How long do you think it will 
be before you get off again?” 

“Maybe right after I leave here.” 

“Then why do you say that 
vou’vc had it with drugs 

“Well, after Monday, anyway.” 

Facmg Up to Realities 

Months of treatment in hospital 
may eliminate an addict’s physical 
dependency on the drug, but addic¬ 
tion is an emotional problem as well 
as a physical one, and no matter 
how olten the addict is physically 
rehabilitated, his emotional prob¬ 
lems have not nece.ssarily been 
touched. As .soon as he is on his own 
he will almost certainly go looking 
for another shot. Within a few 
weeks he will be physically addicted 
again, sick again, desperate again. 

Why does the cycle begin? An 
addict, as a result of his own deep- 
seated insecurities, can feel that he 
has been thrown into life’s conflicts 
without the armour and weapons 
everybody else has. Heroin allows 
him to escape this uneven battle. It 
deadens his desire for wealth, 
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strength, success, sex—even for 
food. With heroin, he needs noth¬ 
ing more. The satisfactions sought 
so relentlessly by the rest of the 
world, the addict can have—tem¬ 
porarily—with a five-dollar dose of 
heroin. So he takes a shot. 

But in exchange for these brief 
periods of artificial bliss, he surren¬ 
ders everything else. Whenever the 
addict comes out of a high—^and he 
cannot stay euphoric indefinitely— 
he faces the agonizing truth that 
family, home, friends and job are 
gone, his clothes are dirty, his body 
is filthy and sick. Shame over¬ 
whelms him—and at that moment 
he wants desperately to stay off 
drugs. But heroin can handle shame, 
too. So he takes another shot. 

Legalization; A False Approach. 
Many who argue that the addict’s 
problems are created, not by drugs, 
but by the attempts to deprive him 
of them, go on to claim that if 
every addict could get drugs with¬ 
out resorting to crime, he might 
straighten up, take the time to 
sterilize needles, eat occasionally, 
possibly even work. 

The best answer to this argument • 
is to take a backward look. A little 
over half a century ago narcotics 
were completely legal in the United 
States. One in every 400 Americans 
was addicted to opium in one form 
or another. (Many were unwittingly 
hooked by patent medicines con¬ 
taining a derivative of opium.) 
Then, in 1914, the Harrison Nar¬ 
cotics Act was passed, forbidding 
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anyone but registered doctors to pre¬ 
scribe cocaine or opiates, and five 
years later the Supreme Court ruled 
that professional practice did not in¬ 
clude handing out narcotics for the 
sole purpose of satisfying addiction. 
All over America, doctors cut off the 
flow of drugs, and addicts by the 
tens of thousands showed up at local 
boards of health for help. Govern¬ 
ment narcotics agents suggested 
drug-dispensing clinics as an an¬ 
swer, and some 44 were set up, by 
local authorities. 

On the whole, the clinics ap¬ 
peared to have had no other purpose 
than to save addicts from exploita¬ 
tion by pushers. But there was a 
fatal flaw in this seemingly enlight¬ 
ened programme. Given an un¬ 
limited supply of heroin, few—if 
anv—addicts level off at a stable 
dose; an addict receiving a pre- 
.scribed amount from a clinic or 
doctor soon demands more. To get 
it, he returns to the illegal pusher— 
and he is back where he started. 
After three years most of the clinics 
closed down, largely on the advice 
of the medical profession. 

But why limit the addict’s dose at 
all ? Why not give him all he wants.? 
It is not done, first, because society 
—especially the medical profession 
—feels a responsibility to cure the 
sick, not just to abandon them to 
their sickness. Second, if narcotics 
were legally available to everyone 
without prescription, addiction 
would spread. A study by doctors 
at the federal narcotics hospital at 
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Lexington, Kentucky, indicates that 
in his lifetime the average addict 
introduces four non-users to heroin. 
If addicts could get drugs legally, 
cheaply and in unlimited quantity, 
they would hardly be less inclined 
to share them with non-users than 
they arc today. 

The British Myth. But what of 
the “British system" of dispensing 
drugs to addicts? Over a period of 
years ill-informed commentators 
have created the impression that in 
Britain the addict is invariably 
treated as a sick person; that all 
addicts may obtain their needed 
drugs simply by visiting a chemist 
and displaying their registration 
cards. Some f>bscrvers have argued 


that this “system" has reduced the 
British narcotics problem to prac- 
ticallv nothing. 

Actually, the British and U.S. 
narcotics laws differ significantly 
only in administration. British ad¬ 
dicts do not have registration cards 
and cannot get drugs from a chemist 
without a doctor’s prescription— 
though prescriptions are more easily 
obtained than in America. 

Further, journalists and research¬ 
ers report that the problem in 
Britain is far more acute than 
official statistics of known addicts 
indicate, that there are perhaps four 
times the number. Many of these 
addicts get their drugs from illegal 
pushers. On the whole their lives 
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appear hardly less distressing than 
the life of the typical American big- 
city junkie. 

Legal Loopholes. If opening the 
narcotics gate completely is not the 
answer to the problem, what about 
really locking it shut? You cannot 
have drug addicts if you do not have 
drugs. The addict, deprived perma¬ 
nently of his supply, would perhaps 
have more than ordinary trouble 
handling problems of everyday life. 
But most authorities concede he 
would be decidedly better off than 
he is on heroin. 

Is the American Government 
doing its part to keep the gate 
locked? On the whole, police work 
aimed at the non-using pusher—the 


pusher who is in business only for 
the high profit—^is efficient and pro¬ 
ductive. However, getting a pusher 
into court is not getting him into 
jail. To have a case against a pusher, 
the police must have evidence; but 
in recent years the U.S. Supreme 
Court has broadened its interpreta¬ 
tion of the laws, dictating with such 
zeal how evidence may be seized 
that at times seizure has seemed all 
but impossible to frustrated law- 
enforcement officers. 

For example: a detective watch¬ 
ing the home of a suspected heroin 
wholesaler sees him emerge with a 
brief-case. On the pavement he 
meets another man, known to be a 
pusher. They enter a parked car, sit 
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for a moment, and, as the detective 
approaches, he sees the pusher hand 
the suspected wholesaler a fat ma- 
nila envelope. The detective opens 
the car door, Bips open the biief-case 
and finds it ^led with pure h<!roin— 
worth at the addict level Rs. i8 
lakhs. The envelope is filled with 
cash. He arrests both men. Later, in 
court, both men would probably be 
freed. Recent Supreme Court de¬ 
cisions indicate that the detective’s 
knowledge of the suspects’ back¬ 
ground would not legally justify his 
opening the brief-case. 

Moreover, since New York’s 
courts overflow with unsettled cases, 
judges and District Attorneys fre¬ 
quently agree to reduce felony 
charges to misdemeanours to help 
clear the calendars. Pushirs may 
end up happily pleading guUty to 
minor charges like mere p jssession 
and getting a six-month sentence— 
sometimes less than their addicted 
customers receive for being caught 
with a hypodermic needle 

In New York City, a pushci 
stands an excellent chance of amass¬ 
ing a considerable fortune-^up to 
Rs. 7,500 a day —without ever 
seeing the inside of a jaU. Or if he is 
convicted, and it is his first offence, 
he may get away with about three 
years in jail. Thus, the pusher ends 
up earning more money for his 
crime than most bank robbers, 
counterfeiters or kidnappers, whose 
sentences range from 20 years to 
the electric chair. Such staggering 
profits, and the low risk of prison. 
i8q 


are constant frustration to police. 

Will stricter penalties against 
dope pushers work } The results can 
be seen in Ohio. In 1955 
centage of drug addicts in Ohio’s 
big cities was almost as high as New 
York’s. Then the state imposed a 
mandatory 20- to 40-year sentence 
for a first offence of selling drugs, 
and the courts backed the prosecu¬ 
tors with strict interpretation of the 
law’s intent. The number of im¬ 
portant violations plummeted 80 per 
cent in eight years. The decline was 
so sharp that the Federal Narcotics 
Bureau reduced its agents in Ohio 
from 20 to three. 

Attacking the Source. More 
than 80 per cent of the heroin reach¬ 
ing New York City comes from 
Turkey. Turkish peasants are al¬ 
lowed to grow opium legally as long 
as they sell all of it to the govern¬ 
ment, which then sells it to legal 
pharmaceutical manufacturers But 
Turkish police reckon that half 
their country’s 200,000 opium far¬ 
mers manage to sell a few extra 
pounds to black marketeers—for 
about Rs, 240 a pound, or double 
what the government pays. If the 
farmer is caught, the penalty is 
usually no more than a fine. The 
U.S. Federal Narcotics Bureau esti¬ 
mates that six to eight per cent of 
Turkey’s 340-ton yearly opium out¬ 
put enters illegal channels, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of which ends up 
in the veins of U.S. heroin addicts. 

In recent years the Turks have 
tried to improve control of opium 
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production in their country—but 
they have hardly dented the total 
tramc. Stopping the flow at the 
source remains, in the words of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, “the 
most readily available means of pre¬ 
venting narcotic drug addiction.” 
But the U.S. State Department 
argues that encouraging producing 
countries to stop the flow is not its 
job. “The State Department is not 
the proper agency to push controls,” 
says a spokesman. “The problem is 
being handled in the United Na¬ 
tions. If the public puts up enough 
of a clamour, changes will be 
made.” 

And what does the U.N. think 
can reduce the drug traffic ? It 
echoes the State Department: “Pub¬ 
lic opinion.” 

All right. Opium production is 
not sufficiently controlled; heroin 
pushers operate under the umbrella 
of the courts; and legalizing drugs 
won’t help matters. Then what is 
being done to cope with the victims 
of these shortcomings—the addicts 
themselves ? 

Most drug users, when arrested, 
do not want to take advantage of 
the opportunities they are offered 
for hospital treatment. So most 
authorities agree that, if the addict 
is to be successfully treated, longl 
term care must be forced on him. 
They argue that a typhoid-fever 
victim who does not want to go to 
hospital is required to go—for his 
own sake and for the sake of the 
community. Why not the addict.? 


But .the addict who sincerely 
wants to break his habit needs more 
than hospital treatment. He needs 
close, intensive assistance when he 
gets out. Few, if any, knowled^ 
able authorities suggest that after¬ 
care as it exists today is anything but 
inadequate. The addict emerging 
from hospital or jail still carries with 
him his child’s need for training, 
support and encouragement. 

For ten years, Dr. Warren Jur- 
gensen, a top psychiatrist at the Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky, federal narcotics 
hospital, has watched patients stay 
off drugs for very long periods while 
in hospital, only to return to them 
within hours after they are dis¬ 
charged. Very few Lexington pa¬ 
tients—probably less than ten per 
cent—st^ off drugs when they get 
home. The doctors there would 
seem to have ample reason for feel¬ 
ing that they arc fighting a losing 
battle. 

But they do not. They are 
bolstered by one intriguing and 
extraordinary fact: nearly half 
America’s addicts are in their 2o’s, 
and only ii per cent are over 40. 
What happens to an addict when he 
begins to age? Evidently, as he 
grows older, he also matures. His 
compulsion to avoid the desperate, 
degraded life of addiction over¬ 
powers his compulsion to use drugs. 

Still, the problem of addiction 
abounds with unmet needs. The 
public, the government and the 
medical profession—with few ex¬ 
ceptions—have not begun to grasp 
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the broad realities of drug addic- Legislators could face the need 
don, let alone tackle them. for laws that will force addicts to 

What strong, specific steps could undergo treatment, 
be taken to control addiedon? The government could set up 

The U.S. State Department, with- adequate aftercare facilities to help 

out passing the buck to the United addicts stay off drugs when they 
Nations, could pressTurkey to force emerge from jails or hospitals, 
its peasant farmers to stop diverting Research into addiction — into 
opium to black marketeers. both its social and organic aspects— 

In New York the courts could could be increased and accelerated, 
stop bending over backwards to pro- And doctors could accept their re- 
tect the legal rights of drug traf- sponsibility to treat the addict, in- 

fickers, and realize that the addict stead of using the law as an excuse 

needs protection, too—that only stiff to ignore him. 

jail sentences will force drug deal- All these things could be done, 
ers to abandon their lucrative crime. But they are not. the end 

Ways of the World 

In May 1945 the first Allied convoys rolled into Denmark. Five years of 
cKcupation had ended, and the Danes were free. They left their ploughs, 
locked up their shops, poured into the streets, streamed into the country¬ 
side. Their happiness was summed up by a sign in one Copenhagen shop 
window; “Closed for Joy.” ~d.w.a. 

Romantic young men in Kyoto, Japan, who arc interested in an outing 
on near-by Lake Biwa, can hire a rowing-boat complete with pretty girl. 

A notice on the landing stage reads : “Enjoy yourself as if you and your 
companion were a couple in love.” Inrformca sources warn, however, that 
the girls arc trained to throw troublemakers into the water. —Shukmi Bunshun 

Looking out of the window of his television studio in Cleveland, Ohio, 
a news cameraman noticed a car going slowly past parked vehicles in the 
street below. Grabbing his camera, he shot pictures of a man getting out 
of the cruising car, forcing open the window of a parked car, and driving 
it away. The film, televised that night on a programme called “Eyewitness 
News,” led to the quick apprehension of both drivers. —c. a. b. 

In a launderette near where the ocean liners berth in New York’s 
Hudson River, it’s not unusual to see a sailor doing his washing. Recendy, 
however, one of them pulled all sorts of feminine things from his sack 
and stuffed them into the washer. The girl attendant giggled and asked 
what it was all about. “Oh, it’s like this,” he said in a Cockney accent. 
“It’s me wife’s things. She likes to brag to the neighbours that she has to 
send the wash 3,000 miles to have it done right.” — -N. m. 
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Antarctic Discovery 


from the book by 
RICHARD EVELYN BYRD 




This is Admiral Byrd’s absorbing chronicle of his expedition 
in 1934 to the Antarctic settlement of Little America, which 
he had founded in 1928. While Byrd himself voluntarily 
endured a six-month solitary watch at an advance base, his men 
carried on their scientific work and everyday life against the 
unreal background of the endless Polar night. 

Sharing, with courage and humour their often inhuman 
conditions—the treacherous ice, the blizzard, the unrelenting 
cold—they carved out for themselves an existence in this 
wasteland of the world at once so pitiless and so breathtakingly 
beautiful 


T he REDiscovERv of Little 
America was an affecting ex¬ 
perience for those of us who 
had wintered there in 1929. When 
the Second Byrd Antarctic Expedi¬ 
tion eventually reached it on Jan¬ 
uary 17, 1934, a crystal quiet lay 
over the camp; the snow surface 
was smooth as satin wood. 

After digging a hole through one 
of the old tunnels w^c entered the 
Administration Building, 14 feel 
below the surface. By the light of a 
match I found a fruit-jar lamp, half 
full of paraffin. The wick burned, 
and as the glow strengthened the 
shadows fell back. 

It wouldn’t be right to say that the 
place looked as if we had left it only 
yesterday. The roof had sagged 
under the crushing weight of ice. A 
film of ice lay over the walls. Torn 
parkas and dirty underwear were 
scattered about. 1 was a trifle 
ashamed that we had left that mess 


behind us, but glad we could do our 
own house cleaning. 

While we were standing there the 
telephone rang. I’m not joking; 11 
actually rang. If Haile Selassie had 
crawled out from under one of the 
bunks, we couldn't have been more 
taken aback. Nobody moved for a 
second. 

Then wc heard Petersen laugh. 
He had found the telephone and 
pressed the bu/./er. Next he idly 
flipped a switch and the most amaz¬ 
ing thing of all happened. Ihe 
lights went on. Not brightly—just 
a dim, faint glow in the bulbs, but 
undeniably they burned. 

On the stove were cooking pans 
full of frozen food. There was coal 
in the scuttle. A fire was made, the 
food was warmed, and found to be 
as good as the day we left, four 
years before. The seal and whale, 
meat and beef in the tunnel were 
perfectly preserved. 
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Soon, in the teeth of blizzards and 
cold, Litde America was being re¬ 
built and expanded into one or the 
most remarkable cities on the face 
of the earth—^a city in a glittering 
white vacuum, which would boast 
of electric light and power, a com¬ 
plete broadcasting plant, a well- 
equipped aviation service enlisting 
four planes and skilled personnel, 
various machine shops, four trac¬ 
tors, nearly 150 dogs, a first-class 
meteorological station, a scientific 
staff and laboratory equipped to 
delve into 22 branches of science, a 
dairy plant with four head of cattle, 
adequate medical facilities, a well- 
stocked galley, library, a meteor ob¬ 
servatory, even a cinema. 

With 56 men we were the largest 
party ever to winter in the Ant 
arctic; and we put so many parties 
in the field that we had to make 
a wall map to keep track of their 
movements. 

While supplies were still being 
unloaded at the Bay of Whales, we 
made our first formal broadcast 
from the Antarctic Continent. As I 
watched the mysterious prepara¬ 
tions, I thought how, 22 years be¬ 
fore, Scott and his whole party had 
silently died of hunger while his 
base party, just 160 miles away, 
awaited his homecoming; and here 
we were casually making ready to 
tell of our prosaic doings to a vast 
audience in the United States. 

In succeeding days, with all the 
supplies from our two ships finally 
unloaded, the work of advancing 


them on the ice far enough to be safe 
from the ever-encroaching sea 
’relentlessly continued. We were 
driven on by the thought of the ice 
crumbling behind our backs, and 
fatigue-lined faces, eyes reddened 
by sleeplessness, hoarse voices and 
frost-bitten checks eloquently be¬ 
spoke the galling ordeal. 

The tractors soon ripped the trail 
to pieces. On the ridge crests the 
'treads ground down to solid blue 
ice; the troughs were morasses of 
soft, deep snow. For two whole days 
all dog transport had to be sus¬ 
pended until cold weather hardened 
the trail. Innumerable cracks and 
crevasses bpened which had to be 
filled with snow packed down, to 
let the dog teams and tractors 
through. 

The game was not without its 
thrills. Healey’s team of seven dogs 
disappeared entirely before his eyes; 
he thought he was bewitched until 
he saw them wrangling in their har¬ 
ness in a 50-foot abyss over which he 
had driven almost hourly on ice that 
seemed as solid as a rock. 

Such incidents became common¬ 
place. Roofed crevasses which were 
strong enough to accommodate dog 
teams broke through under the trac¬ 
tors, and the drivers drove with one 
hand on the wheel, the other on the 
safety lanyard on the door, and their 
hearts in their mouths. There were 
many breakthroughs. With no 
warning whatever the car would 
sag sharply, and from underneath 
would well up the awesome sound 
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of tons of snow streaming into 
incalculable depths, 

“It’s a funny experience,” said 
June, one of the drivers, “the same 
sickening sag you get when a plane 
hits an air pocket. You’re driving 
along, thinking everything’s all 
right, then all of a sudden there’s a 
b-rutnp, then a loud whroom as tons 
of snow slide down a cliff: and you 
feel her tipping and sliding back¬ 
wards as the treads grab for trac¬ 
tion. If you have .speed in reserve 
you’re all right.” 

Meanwhile, the sea was creeping 
into our front garden as huge sec¬ 
tions of shore ice kept sheering off. 
I began to fear that Little America 
itself was in jeopardy, for it was a 
house built on a raft—a potential 
iceberg. Cracks entirely encircled 
us; and ever so lightly the lips of 
these fractures rose and fell with the 
ocean swell. As a precaution we 
established an emergency cache of 
supplies on the high barrier a mile 
south-east of Little America. This 
cache was called Retreat Camp. 

Early on the Sunday morning of 
March 4 my cabin was jarred by a 
series of light shocks. Soon the camp 
watchman came up with the news 
that the cracks were widening in all 
directions. I decided to submit the 
facts to all hands, as their safety 
was involved. The whole of Little 
America might break off and drift 
helplessly out to sea. 

But in a two-hour discussion in 
the Mess Hall, we all agreed that, 
though the risk was real enough, 


August 

the evacuation of Little America 
would wreck the autumn opera¬ 
tions. If evacuation had to be done 
at a minute’s notice, the expedition 
would have sufficient emergency 
stores to survive in tolerable fashion 
at Retreat Camp. Thus, with an in¬ 
calculable threat wavering like the 
sword of Damocles over our heads, 
wc went about our daily tasks. 

Emergency Surgery 

But the night watches of March 
14 saw a situation evolve that drove 
everythingelse into the background. 

I had repaired to my shack after 
supper. Sterrett rapped on the door. 
When he came in, his face was 
grave. Pelter, he said, was ill, quite 
ill. He had been in bed for several 
days, but hadn’t wanted to stir up a 
fuss just over a “bellyache.” “Dr. 
Potaka should examine him,” Ster- 
rett said. “I think it’s appendicitis.” 

It was, and Dr. Potaka resolved 
to operate at once. Pelter, very pale 
and very weak, was boosted up the 
shaft of the Old Mess Hall; with 
Sterrett supporting him, he walked 
to the radio shack, which waa 
cleaner and more comfortable than 
the other buildings. 

Since his arrival at Little America 
a fortnight before, Dr. Potaka had 
had no time to unpack his instru¬ 
ments. Much of his medical equip¬ 
ment was buried under five feet of 
drift. His surgical instruments, still 
unboxed, lay under a small moun¬ 
tain of things in the vestibule. 
Among these things the doctor was 
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pawing, when suddenly his pressure 
lamp went out. As he started to hll 
it from a fuel drum, the stream of 
petrol suddenly ignited in his face 
and, startled, he dropped the lamp. 
In a moment the narrow vestibule 
was choked with smoke, and a pool 
of burning oil eddied round the 
boxes, setting them on fire—the 
crate of surgical instruments among 
them. 

Fire and appendectomy arc just 
about the most unhealthy things 
that can happen in the Antarctic; 
but when they occur simultaneous¬ 
ly, and when fire threatens to de¬ 
stroy the only tools you have to 
operate on a poor devil waiting to 
go on the table, you have a situation 
needing no description. 

Thanks to the spontaneous action 
of the men in the Administration 
Building, the skylights were kicked 
in from above, and fire extinguishers 
passed to the men below. Von der 
Wall, a grotesque figure in his gas 
mask, dropped down the hatch to 
save the surgical instruments, the 
charred box of which was hoisted 
to the surface. The blaze was 
quickly extinguished. 

Even then Dr. Potaka was nearly 
at his wit’s end. The sterile sutures 
were missing. He hurriedly broke 
open innumerable boxes which the 
men brought in from his smoking 
' cache before he found them. A 
table? What shall we do for an 
operating table'^ Somebody remem¬ 
bered a table which Tinglof was 
building in the Science Building: it 


had no top, but stretchers could be 
laid across it. Where are the 
stretchers? Get Corey: he’s the only 
person who ){nows where anything 
is. Corey knew: in the medical 
cache under six feet of snow. Quick¬ 
ly they were excavated and thawed 
out over the galley stove. Lights! 
What are you going to do for lights? 
In his quiet way Dyer got a 1,000- 
watt lamp and ran a line across the 
ceiling over the operating table. But 
suppose the generators conh^ out in 
the middle of the operation! How 
about light then? Bailey said he 
would stand by in the power shack, 
with three generators running 
simultaneously, ready to switch the 
instant one spluttered. How are you 
going to l{eep the room warm dur¬ 
ing the operation? You can’t have 
an open coal fire with all this ether. 
It’s 20 below. This room’s going to 
cool o§ fast the moment you douse 
the fire! Plug the cracks, thcn;-scal 
the ventilators; get a good hot fire 
burning until the room temperature 
is up around 80; then rake the ashes 
and carry them out. 

At last matters were in hand, and 
at five minutes past midnight the 
anaesthetic was administered. 1 shall 
not quickly forget the scene—the 
narrow room with its rude bunks, 
the drifted skylights overhead, and 
the first pale aurora dimly seen 
through them, and Potaka, Sterrett 
and Perkins crisp in sterile white 
caps, gloves and gowns. The small 
room was terribly crowded: Dr. 
Potaka was backed against the stove, 
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and once, when he turned swiftly, 
he just escaped falling over it. 

The operation seemed to last for 
ever; in the end, Potaka had to do 
most of the important details that 
trained assistants usually perform 
for surgeons. Before it was over we 
were all exhausted and shivering, 
too, because the temperature in the 
shack had steadily dropped. Then 
the fire was started and Pelter was 
gently transferred to the bunk, still 
unconscious. The next day Pelter 
was very weak, but Potaka was 
pleased by the way he pulled 
through it. 

Advance Weather Base 

It seems to me that this is the right 
place to tell how the idea of the 
unusual Advance Weather Base was 
born, and what scientific purpose it 
was expected to serve. To the ordi¬ 
nary person, who can see little or no 
worth in polar expeditions, at least 
an investigation of weather seems to 
possess some practical merit. 

Most of us have a dim, school- 
bookish understanding of the theory 
of simple circulation: an air current 
flowing over the earth from the 
Poles to the Equator, a return cur¬ 
rent moving Poleward above it. 
And as a consequence of various 
expeditions more people are begin¬ 
ning to realize that tne great polar 
ice caps play a dominant role in 
maintaining the movements of air 
on which depend the climates of the 
world. Antarctic meteorology is of 
especial interest in connexion with 
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the development of long-range fore¬ 
casting. 

Hence it isn’t a passion for mar¬ 
tyrdom that impels a meteorologist 
to cxp)ose himself to 100 degrees of 
frost, with one eye glued to an ex¬ 
cruciatingly cold theodolite, while 
he tries to follow the capricious 
ascent of a pilot balloon, lit by a 
candle, which is bobbing up through 
the winter darkness. What he’s 
looking for is data—data which will 
give us a clearer understanding of 
the mysterious processes that create 
the “cold waves” and “polar fronts” 
which exert such a profound in¬ 
fluence in the weather of lower 
latitudes. 

I had determined to establish a 
well-equipped meteorological station 
400 miles south in the interior, in 
the heart of the weather-breeder, 
and have it occupied during the 
winter night. But disheartening 
conditions made this distance im¬ 
possible. Eventually the Advance 
Weather Base was established 100 
miles south of Little America. 

We were not able to advance suf¬ 
ficient supplies to staff this meteor¬ 
ological outpost with three men. 
The alternative was cither two men 
or one man. After gravely consider¬ 
ing the choice for a long time, it 
seemed to me that to man the base 
with two men was impractical. Re¬ 
member, this outpost was to be sunk 
in the crust of the Ross Ice Barrier; 
and, as we gauged the risks then, 
whoever went out there had to be 
reconciled to isolation for at least 
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seven months no matter what came 
to pass. Four of these months would 
be in complete darkness, under the 
most unfavourable conditions that 
life contrives anywhere on earth. 

Two men, jammed together at 
arm's length in a tiny shack in this 
strange environment, living by the 
dim light "of a lantern in a state of 
perpetual congestion, staring at each 
other for seven months; hardly able 
to take a step without coming into 
collision; unable to express a 
thought without running athwart 
the other man’s prejudices; small 
things taking on a monstrous sig¬ 
nificance ! What man s nerves could 
stand the irritation? Could it pos¬ 
sibly work out? 

I was determined not to assume 
the responsibility for creating such 
a situation. Hence, it seemed defin: 
itely up to me to go alone. I could 
not—^and would not—^ask another 
man to go. And the truth of the 
matter is I really wanted to go; and, 
when we took off for the Advance 
Base, I was keenly looking forward 
to the experience for its own sake. 

Winter Preparations * 

Directly after Admiral Byrd was 
established at Advance Base, the 55 
men at Little America turned to the 
still formidable task of holing in for 
the winter. It was a grim prospect. 
Here was April upon us, the sun to 

* AntweUc Discovery contains several chap¬ 
ters—^from which the balance of this condensa¬ 
tion comes—describing events at Little America 
white Admiral Byrd was absent, and signed with 
the initials of Charles J. V. Murphy, in charge 
of publicity for the expedition. 
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depart in a fortnight, and the three 
planes and all the tractors and dogs 
were still on the surface; too tons 
of coal, petrol, food and various 
general stores were still a mile dis> 
tant; 200 seals had to be hauled from 
the Bay caches; one radio antenna 
and four telephone poles were still 
to be raised; a whole system of tun¬ 
nels to be mined. 

While unloading the ships in Feb¬ 
ruary we could still work outside in 
nothing more than a light shirt, 
trousers, underwear, shoes and a 
single pair of socks. But now in 
April the sun was dying; the cold 
came in and settled like a dead 
weight; the blizzards became more 
venomous; and a lurid, Hollywood 
orange moon, swollen by refraction, 
shoved its bulk out of the Ross Sea. 
And it was strange still to be work¬ 
ing then; an unfathomable uneasi¬ 
ness permeated the camp. 

The sun departed gradually. 
Lower and lower its bright wheel 
rolled along the north-western 
horizon; more delicate and ex¬ 
quisite became the colours. The 
high cirrus clouds took on the 
extravagant opulence of tropical 
plants: yellows, gold, greens, pinks, 
blues of a delicacy and novelty past 
describing. 

So the day dies and the night 
pours in, profound and vast, wheel¬ 
ing its lavish constellations and 
spreading the fluttering ballet of the 
aurora. It is an exciting thing to 
watch, this transition, if you don’t 
mind the cold too much. The spell 
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o£ those hours never leaves you. 

Meanwhile we carried on an end¬ 
less struggle with the drift, which is 
the curse of a polar camp. Like a 
fiendish, malignant enemy it para¬ 
lyses every effort. Propelled by high 
winds, it moves down with the rush 
of a mountain river, a smothering 
confusion.'The boxes of stores, the 
planes, even all Little America it¬ 
self, became heaps of hard-packed 
drift in which we prodded with the 
persistency, if not the passion, of 
archaeologists- Even at the end of 
May, with the sun more than a 
month below the horizon, men 
were still sounding the hard depths 
with 12-foot brass rods, in search of 
machine-shop equipment. 


August 

Through cone-shaped mounds of 
drift Commander Novillc and Sup¬ 
ply Officer Corey, early in April, 
launched the connecting tunnels 
which in time uniBed Litde Amer¬ 
ica’s underground existence. The 
tunnels were walled with boxed 
stores and roofed with waterproof 
paper laid across chicken wire and 
supported by wooden slats. When 
the system was completed, it would 
have been possible for the expedi¬ 
tion to work and live entirely under- 
ground during the winter night. 

The Long Winter 

Now THAT I look back on it, the 
four months of darkness weren’t so 
bad. Sometimes life was exceedingly 
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trying;' certainly it was cold and 
bleak and impoverished, and once 
in a while you were driven to say 
and do things you wouldn’t have 
done if there were more scope to 
existence. But the honest apprehen¬ 
sions which caused the inclusion of 
a do/cn strait-jackets among the 
properties of the first expedition 
were ludicrously unfounded. 

No doubt the strain of the winter 
night was more intense in the 
past, wlien exploring parties were 
smaller, comforts scari er, and there 
wasn’t opportunity to take up the 
slack by overhauling tractors and 
planes and preparing for half a 
dozen major journeys. With us, all 
winter long there was a whine of 


drills in the machine shops, the click 
of Bailey’s radio key, the smell of 
blubber from the seal cutting house, 
where Russell, Paine and Stand iff 
were manufacturing dog j>emmi- 
can, a litter of rations being packed 
on the MC.SS Hall tables, the busy 
hum of Miller’s sewing machine, 
and calls for volunteers for this job 
or that—secure the tarpaulin over 
the big plane, carry petrol for the 
lighting plant, clean out the snow 
meltcr, or shore up a caving tunnel. 

In general Little America reached 
its emotional zenith promptly at 
6.15 every morning when the sleepy 
and shivering messmen, reporting 
for duty in the galley, found the fire 
out, the snow melter frozen, the 
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dishwater used up, and the sink 
stacked with dirty dishes flipped 
there by midnight diners. From the 
second-in-command down we took 
turn about at mess duty; so every 
morning there was a fresh diapason 
of dismay and indignation from the 
galley. 

It really took a great deal to shake 
Little America out of its rutted un¬ 
concern. Though Petersen each day 
copied and distributed news flimsies 
from the world radio Press, 1 re¬ 
member only two instances wherein 
the news excited comment at the 
mess tables—Bruno Hauptmann’s 
arrest and the assassination of 
Premier Dollfuss of Austria. Other¬ 
wise, nothing outside our own 
private concerns seemed to strike 
very deep, or be very important. 

Dogs versus Tractors 

One endless source of diversion 
was the incessant debate over the 
matter of Dogs v. Tractors. The 
autumn expeditions had seen the 
first contest between the old and the 
new, between steel and.the findy 
strung heart and sinew of the Eski¬ 
mo husky. And in the first telling 
test, the dog came out second best. 
But the dog drivers were very, very 
sceptical, and over the mess tables 
there raged a controversy which out¬ 
lasted the winter night. 

The tractor drivers referred to 
Captain Innes-Taylor’s young men 
as “dog catchers”; and the latter 
twitted the tractor corps as “lim¬ 
ousine explorers.” Passionately 
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defending a heritage which they 
thought was being despoiled by 
machinery, the dog drivers ex¬ 
claimed that the tractors, with their 
greasy droppings, were corrupting 
the traditions of polar sledging— 
which only excited from tlie tractor 
corps the retort that times were 
changing and that the “horseless 
carriage has come to stay in 
Antarctica.” 

Very fond was Captain Innes- 
Taylor of the story of how one night 
the tractors passed him when he and 
his half-frozen dog drivers, out on a 
field journey, were trying to spoon 
some food past their chattering 
teeth. The beep-beep-beep of a trac¬ 
tor horn suddenly smote the silence. 
The sledgers got to the tent flap just 
in time to see the rcd-and-black cars 
flash by in a cloud of drift. 

“You have my word for it, gende- 
men,” the Captain swore, “those 
bloated daredevils were lolling on 
cushioned seats, chewing gum and 
eating chocolate like sc many mil¬ 
lionaires on a tour. Stop? Hell, 
those fellows went by with their 
noses stuck up in the air as if they 
were passing a family of peasants 
having a humble dinner in their 
miserable hovel! ” 

Beneath this banter there was a 
vein of hard truth. Perhaps that was 
why the shafts stung; noth sides 
were right, and each knew it. The 
two forms of* transport each had 
hardships and problems peculiar to 
itself; for punishment there was 
little to choose between them. 
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On one hand, the sledging parties 
contended with the same unfriendly 
circumstances that have always 
gone hand-in-hand with sledging: 
bone-searing cold and physical 
hardships; the endless labour of 
pitching and breaking camp; fight¬ 
ing swaying sledges over razor- 
backed snow ridges; ice-filled 
sleeping bags and ski boots that 
must be kneaded and pounded be¬ 
fore they can be put on; the agony 
of beating into super-cooled head¬ 
winds and trying to hold steady on 
a compass course while the dogs 
cringe belly-down and persistently 
veer away from the wind; and the 
scuffling of blizzards over quaking 
tents and the sudden torrent of snow 
bursting through a running rent in 
the cloth. 

On the other hand, the tractor 
drivers had to meet conditions for 
which there was no prior experience 
or counsel: the misery of handling 
petrol and metal in temperatures 
that shrivelled the flesh;sucking and 
blowing the frozen condensation out 
of petrol lines; playing blow torches 
over frozen carburettors and radia¬ 
tors ; the exasperating hours of wait¬ 
ing for blow torches to loosen the oil 
and grease in the crankcase and 
transmission, which congealed to 
the viscosity of rubber the moment 
the ignition switches were cut; the 
continual parting of towlincs and 
the tipping of heavily loaded sled¬ 
ges; and the agony of making small, 
delicate adjustments with bare 
hands in remote parts of the engines, 


with cold robbing the hands of feel¬ 
ing and drift stinging the eyes. And 
the torture, finally, of sitting hour 
after hour in the freezing cars, un¬ 
able to get circulation back into 
limbs numb with cold. 

Gild and blizzards were levelling 
factors and t>pth tractors and dogs 
had their heels of Achilles. 

Winter Night 

The Antarctic winter has a queer 
replenishment and dignity or its 
own. Nowhere on earth will you sec 
anything lovelier than the Ross Ice 
Barrier by moonlight. Here you felt 
the beauty and repose of the night, 
its immensity and movement, whole 
armies of stars and wheeling constel¬ 
lations, and the tidal movements of 
the aurora, now lying like a pale 
ocean river of light through the 
zenith, now bursting into insane dis¬ 
plays, becoming searchlights, puck¬ 
ering and flying curtains, groping 
rays. 

And you could glance up from 
the wastes of the Barrier and see 
faking shape, in misty showers of ice 
crystals, the magical refraction phe¬ 
nomena of the moon—haloes, para- 
selenae (moon dogs) and, rarest of 
all, the corona, with the moon a 
polished ancient silver coin framed 
between concentric rings of colour, 
pale blues and greens and smoking 
reds. 

When you look upon such things 
there comes surging an awareness of 
the dignity of the earth, of the unac¬ 
countable importance of being alive, 
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and the thought comes out of no¬ 
where that unhappiness rises not so 
much from lacking as from having 
too much. And you imagine the end 
of the world will probably look like 
that, and the last men retreating 
from the cliffs will look out upon 
some such horizon, with all things 
at last in equilibrium, the winds 
quiet, the sea frozen, the sky com¬ 
posed, and the earth in glacial 
quietude. 

Or so you fancy. Then along 
comes a walloping blizzard and 
knocks such night dreaming into a 
cocked hat. In an Antarctic Wizzard 
the peace is shattered as by a vast 
concussion; the world becomes a 
vindictive,brooding extravagance of 
plunging wind and foaming break¬ 
ers of drift. It is as if the Barrier 
were disintegrating and flying to 
leeward. 

The blizzard has a queer taut 
sound, like the drumming of a 
mountain river in spring. And 
above and through it come rhythmic 
overtones, the creak and rattle of 
stovepipes, the hiss of snow melting 
against hot metal, the clack of the 
wind-driven generator atop the 
radio towers. 

The sounds fill and dull the ears 
until one ceases to hear them. But in 


the night, sometimes, something in¬ 
definable, like the lifting of a pres¬ 
sure, will awaken you out of a 
shallow sleep. Then you recognize 
it for what it is: the creeping, 
rustling quiet of great cold—ah, 
the wind has stopped. 


DISCOVERY 

It was pleasant enough inside. In¬ 
deed, one of the peculiar pleasures of 
a blizzard was its vigorous reminder 
of the snugness and security of the 
shacks. All that ridiculous uproar 
and violence, just a few feet above 
your head; and below, the quiet cur¬ 
rents of a deep pool. But God help 
you if such a storm catches you away 
from camp,or even walking topside. 

In a blizzard, you can become 
utterly, hopelessly lost on a path 
you’ve travelled times past number¬ 
ing, and darkness gives it a terrify¬ 
ing power for panic. In a smother of 
wind and drift you flounder blindly, 
gasping for the air sucked out of the 
lungs. Y6u bump against a familiar 
pole, stumble over a familiar box or 
pile of rubbish, but they seem utterly 
strange and disconnected from the 
pattern in which you’re trying to 
place them. 

Coming from the Old Mess Hall 
in a 50-mile blizzard, “Ike” Schloss- 
bach groped for half an hour over 
Little America before he finally 
tumbled, having no idea where 
he was, into the tunnel entrance 
above Dog Town. In the same blow 
Ronne headed overland for the 
galley. The wind soon twisted him 
round. Scared to death, shivering, 
trembling and talking to himself, he 
had given himself up for lost when 
he blundered, with a gratefulness he 
couldn’t express, into the skis 
grouped round a tunnel hatch. 
Sometimes the wind readied a velo¬ 
city of over 100 miles an hour. 

Once a tractor party, camped on 
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the trail, was caught in such a hurri- 
cane. When the storm struck, Von 
der Wall was asleep in the tractor; 
June, Petersen and Rawson were in 
the cook tent, which had been 
pitched in the tractor’s lee. Von der 
Wall tells the story: 

I woke .up when the hurricane 
hit. The tractor had a lo degree 
list, and she was shaking and 
rising, like a small ship in a heavy 
sea. 1 decided I’d try to reach the 
other fellows. I took just one step 
out of the lee, when something hit 
me and down I went. Drift filled 
my mouth: I seemed to be smoth¬ 
ered and choking, but 1 didn’t 
dare get to my feet, knowing I’d 
be blown off the plateau. But I 
had to go somewhere, so I started 
crawling, flat on my belly. After 
two or three feet my hands hit the 
treads; I felt my way aft and 
finally got to the door. The wind 
pounded the tractor all night. 

It was 11 hours before the others 
could reach Von der Wall, ten feet 
away. 

As for cold, it was more tolerable 
than one might think. S.ome men 
were out every day of the winter, ex¬ 
cept when drift was too severe; we 
had some grand skiing parties down 
on the Bay of Whales even on the 
coldest and darkest days. On the 
three occasions the temperature 
crossed minus 71 degrees, at least 
half a dozen men were out skiing 
several hours. As a matter of fact, 
there was real joy in being out in 
such air. It had an exciting taste to 
it; when you drew a Mcath it 


seemed to hit the back of the head, 
and nose and throat tingled with the 
feel of it. 

The tolerable quality of great cold 
—I mean in fhe low sixties—is that 
it almost invariably occurs when the 
air is utterly quiet. Sometimes, when 
there is the barest breath of wind 
you can hear the breath freezing as 
it floats to leeward, a strange un¬ 
canny sound, like the explosion of 
tiny Chinese firecrackers. Of course 
you get nipped often enough. Most 
of the skiers had scabrous, frostbite 
sores on cheeks and hands, which in 
the dim light of the shacks looked 
like incipient leprosy. But you 
accepted frostbite in the natural 
order of things; it was as inevitable 
as sunburn in the summer, if con¬ 
siderably more annoying. 

It was unnecessary to wear an ex¬ 
cessive amount of clothing. This fact 
was most vexing to the cameramen, 
who were evidently under strict or¬ 
ders from Hollywood to photograph 
the explorer in furs. Furs were used 
only during flights when rnen had 
no opportunity to exercise, or in 
camp on the trail, or, finally, when¬ 
ever the cameramen were able to 
muster a battalion for some special 
scene of hardship. In most cases the 
hardship came from wearing the 
furs. They’re frightfully hot if you 
move around at all; worse than that, 
there lingers for days a singularly 
musty odour. 

In the clear cold winter we could 
see and hear for miles. Sounds car¬ 
ried with tinkling clarity. The clang 
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of a hammer, even a loud shout, car^ 
ried unbelievable distances. The 
swish of distant skis on hard snow 
was startlingly loud. And often out 
of the darkness would float the 
round sounds of the pressure work¬ 
ing — mysterious creakings and 
groanings, distant muffled sounds, 
.md sudden crashings and tumbling 
noises as unseen bl(K:ks let go. 

But the strangest noises of all 
were those of the seals under 15 
feet of ice—the thud of heads blun¬ 
dering against obstructums in the 
depths, the scrape of bodies, half- 
strangled gurglings, pipings, and a 
trill that was almost birdlike. 

The winter night is by no means a 
period of unmitigated cold. In fact. 


August 

we were almost embarrassed in May 
and June by the onset of what the 
meteorologists referred to as a “heat 
wave.” For 16 days in a row the 
temperature reached zero or higher. 

Polar Routine 

In the slow river of darkness life 
flowed pretty much by routine. 
Reveille was at seven o’clock. At 
noon we had a light lunch consisting 
of pea soup (or pea soup), salami, 
corned beef, the hash left over from 
breakfast, sardines every other day, 
coffee or c(x:oa, and occasionally a 
dessert, almost always canned fruit. 
Supper was the heavy meal of the 
day—a soup, a meat course, two or 
three dehydrated vegetables, fresh 
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bread, a dessert, and coffee. By the 
middle of the winter night, with six 
months still to go on the ice, we 
were practically out of beef. But 
there were ample amounts of salt 
horse, ham, pig’s knuckles, mutton 
and seal meat. Every once in a while 
wc had chicken on Sunday, until the 
dogs got loose one night, broke into 
the meat cache and practically 
cleaned out the poultry. 

Three times a week, commencing 
at seven o’clcK'k, we’d have film 
shows, I'hey were an extraordinary 
mixture of good and bad, but many 
men missed not one, not even the 
fifth or sixth showing. 

The films at Little America had 
certain aspects not found elsewhere. 


some of which quite ttxik your 
breath away. If you happened to be 
returning from a ski trip down to 
the Bay of Whales, cold as the devil 
and your mind at peace, it was 
rather startling to hear, rising in 
waves of agitation through the 
Mess Hall ventilators, a woman’s 
voice, “ . . don’t, Zcbulon, please 
. . . not now! ” 

The curfew was ten o’clock. All 
electric lights out then, no more ccxil 
t>n the fire. The hour was fixed more 
by the need of saving coal than any¬ 
thing else. Most of the men had 
small bunk lights, run from torch 
batteries or parafHn, which made it 
possible to read after the main lights 
went out. But when the fire died the 
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Age is not all... nor the mere fact of 
survival on the frayed ends of tradi« 
tion. Among the earliest promoters 
of a concept —that of self-sufficiency 
for our country through extensive 
industrialization, we have known no 
ingenious ways to overcome obstacles 
apart from flexibility in decision 
making, and regard for ordinary 
principles of management wedded to 
probity. If we are today a rational 
complement of industrial units, that is 
because of our reluctance to sit on 
the fence of the status quo—waiting 
for an overwhelming consumer de¬ 
mand to develop before being able to 
sec our sights. And if we have a 
modest reputation of worthiness, we 
intend to live up to it through an 
optimum use of talents, available re¬ 
sources and initiative. 
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air chilled quickly. Hands would 
get cold, breath would begin to 
freeze, and one by one the bunk 
lights would wink out. From over¬ 
head, as the roof cooled, would come 
strange sharp cracklings and, carry¬ 
ing on the still air, the taut reports 
of the ice contracting in the Bay of 
Whales. 

The ghastliest ordeal of all was 
getting up in the morning. At night 
when we turned in, the doors were 
always opened into the tunnels; this 
made for circulation of the air, but 
the shack temperature would drop 
to as low as minus 25 degrees. The 
washing water in the buckets froze, 
boots got hard as iron, clothing dry¬ 
ing on the lines over the stove be¬ 
came stiff with ice, a coating of rime 
gathered on the sleeping bags where 
the breath fell. 

Though orders called for all 
hands out at reveille, no real attempt 
was ever made to enforce it. As a 
matter of fact, discipline in such 
matters was never rigid. Few orders 
were given and there was no harsh 
holding to the line. In this respect, I 
suppose, we differed most strikingly 
from the polar camp of tradition. 
Little America was mostly a group 
of individuals, each with a pretty 
fair idea of his job, working in¬ 
formally and each more or less to his 
taste towards the common end. Per¬ 
haps no other system could have 
survived the variety of tempera¬ 
ments sealed in the caves of Little 
America. 

The pertinacity with which most 
aoS 


of the scientists carried on throughr 
out the winter night was amazing. 
To hnd a peaceful and quiet place 
for work was a real problem. 
Privacy in the ordinary meaning of 
the term did not exist. 

I remember one day checking off 
the extraordinary confusion or en¬ 
terprises under way at one time in 
the Science Hall: Cox, the carpen¬ 
ter, operating a power saw; the 
gramophone going full blast. Bram- 
hall and Dr. Potaka playing chess in 
one corner with three meddlers giv- ^ 
ing counsel; a noisy rift in the lute 
in another corner where a tractor 
driver and dog driver were contend¬ 
ing over trail matters; Morgan call¬ 
ing hopelessly into a five-metre radio 
telephone for Black, who was half 
a mile away with the seismic sound¬ 
ing equipment; Blackburn washing 
his underwear in an iron bucket, 
and falling over it; Perkins and 
Boyd tinkering with a device for 
photographing microscopic speci¬ 
mens the biologist had just brought 
up out of the frozen depths of the 
Bay of Whales; Sterrett snoozing 
peacefully with his feet on the desk; 
Innes-Taylor, with half a dozen 
consultants, sewing up a dog slash¬ 
ed in a Dog Town squabble; and 
Walter Lewisohn crashing in with 
a 100 lb. sack of coal for the stove. 

Above everything else the winter 
night was a period of preparation 
for spring enterprises. We scraped 
the war chest bare to outfit the trail 
parties. In spite of all the planning 
many shortages developed. The 
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August 


most serious was fuel for the trac¬ 
tors. To save petrol all electric light 
bulbs not absolutely necessary were 
eliminated; we were put on a diet of 
ten-watt bulbs, awful things for 
close work, mere misty glows in 
darkness. 

At the fag end there developed a 
shortage of plywood needed for trail 
boxes and for housing radio equip¬ 
ment, In our profligate way we had 
used the stuff for all sorts of private 
projects. Now the carpenters were 
raiding the shacks for any good 
piece fit for their purposes. Still I 
scarcely realized how acute the 
needs were until the day I saw Von 
der Wall and Demas sneak through 
the radio shack with a piece of wo^ 


which 1 was horrified to identify as 
the only door to our only toilet. An 
hour later it was being nailed into 
the sides of tractor No. 3. 

Drama at Advance Base 

At the Advance Base everything 
seemed to be going nicely. From 
the day Admiral Byrd conunenced 
his isolation there on March 28 we 
were in frequent radio communica¬ 
tion with him, and occasionally the 
officers of the camp discussed 
various aspects of the field opera¬ 
tions with him. 

Towards the end of June Dr. 
Poulter considered using No. i trac¬ 
tor as a rolling meteor observatory, 
taking it 30 or 40 miles south for 
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synchronous observations with the 
main observatory at Little America. 
Then he awakened to the possibility 
o£ pushing through to Advance 
Base, which would give him a 
longer base line for calculating the 
paths and altitudes of meteors and, 
at the same time, a more congenial 
shelter than the tractor. 

The trip was set for mid-July. 
Mindful, however, of Admiral 
Byrd’s explicit orders that under no 
conditions should an attempt be 
made to reach him so long as the 
darkness held, Poulter took the 
meteor project up with him by 
radio. Admiral Byrd briefly replied 
that if Poulter thought the project 
essential, he was willing to approve. 


However, he recommended with¬ 
holding final decision until a test 
run gave a line not only on the trac¬ 
tor’s performance, but also on how 
readily the trail flags planted in 
March could be followed. 

At that time, we know now, he 
was at the end of his tether—dying 
from the effects of the poisonous 
fumes cast off by the stove and petrol 
generator, scarcely able to walk, ex¬ 
isting on half-frozen foods he was 
too ill to prepare properly. 

July must have been an unspeak¬ 
able ordeal for him. Fighting off an 
infinite weakness, though despair¬ 
ing of ever recovering, he was keep¬ 
ing up his observations. The mild 
weather of June crumpled under a 
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fresh onslaught of cold. Twenty-five 
times during July the thermometer 
crossed minus 50; four times it 
passed minus 70; once it stood at 
minus 80. And this man at Advance 
Base, too helpless to do anything 
about it, watched the drift wash up 
over the roof of the shack, assailing 
his only ejcit. 

In the wisdom that comes after 
the event, light falls upon things 
that once were meaningless. WeeKs 
later we were to feel cold shivers 
when we saw how everything added 
up, how undiscerning we had been. 

On July 5 Admiral Byrd’s radio 
signals for the first time failed to 
come in. The following day, our 
radio operator, Dyer, re-established 
contact. As he spelt out the code on 
the typewriter, Dyer remarked that 
the Admiral was using his hand- 
cranked generator. “I can tell by the 
sound. It’s unmistakable.” 

Admiral Byrd explained that his 
main set was “shot.” It must have 
been a frightful blow. In his weak¬ 
ened condition, cranking the emer¬ 
gency hand set called for strength it 
was almost impossible to muster. 
He collapsed after signing off .that 
day, his diary shows. 

Then, though we called twice a 
day, we failed to contact him again 
until July 15. On that day Dyer, 
switching hopefully to the receiver, 
was just in time to catch Advance 
Base in the middle of a message: 

“. . . above all tractors must be 
absolutely certain not to lose trail or 
run out of fuel . . . and (take) no 
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chances with lives of men ...” And 
Admiral Byrd signed off, as always, 
with an “O.K. cheerio.” 

On the 20th, at 2.30 in the after¬ 
noon, No. I tractor started south, a 
grotesque, misshapen monstrosity 
drooling great plumes of vapour 
from the exhaust. 

Through radio's sorcery Little 
America followed the car southward 
into the polar night. At 12.30 a.m. 
on the third day. Dyer intercepted a 
message that Waite, radio operator 
on the tractor, was broadcasting 
“blind” to Admiral Byrd: 

“We are at 50-Mile Depot unable 
to locate trail around crevassed area 
in six hours. Apparently snowed un¬ 
der . . . Many flags completely cov¬ 
ered. Think it inadvisable to pro¬ 
ceed through crevassed area without 
more light. Poulter.” 

Thus ended the first attempt to 
reach Admiral Byrd. Had these men 
guessed the suffering that lay south 
of them, when they sat in the freez¬ 
ing cabin over bowls of stew and de¬ 
bated whether to hold to the letter of 
Admiral Byrd’s instructions or 
make a run for it, taking a chance 
on the darkness and crevasses, the 
car would never have turned back to 
Little America. 

Admiral Byrd had not heard the 
foregoing mc.ssage and his last 
certain news was that the car was 
outward bound. As the hours drag¬ 
ged into days and the northern hori¬ 
zon yielded no sign of its coming, 
the fear possessed him that either 
the crew had met with disaster or 
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^ was still trying to get through. 
His diary said: 

Can't keep up these blind broad¬ 
casts much longer . . . I've tried 
cranking the radio set with my 
feet, when my arms give out, but 
it wasn't made for the feet and I 
can't keep it from jumping 
around. Worst of all, I can’t seem 
to repair the receiver . . . I’m 
afraid that if I don’t keep the 
beacons alight at the stated hours 
they may never find the shack ... 

To the Rescue 

Meanwhile fear was creeping 
through Little America that the 
leader was in distress. The silence 
itself was suspect, and the simple 
explanation that Admiral Byrd was 
having trouble with his radio set 
didn’t entirely account for it. After 
he became dependent upon the 
hand-cranked generator, Dyer re¬ 
marked how slow and ragged his 
sending was. 

The messages filtered tlirough in 
groups of three or four words. 
In between he would ' spell out 
“wait.” When asked about these 
pauses Admiral Byrd explained he 
had a “bad arm” which made it 
difficult to crank. 

Early in August, one of Admiral 
Byrd’s messages came in badly 
garbled. Asked to repeat, he com¬ 
menced again. Then abruptly the 
code thinned out and faded. 

Dyer fidgeted nervously at the 
dials, but nothing came through. 
“Are you ill.? Are you hurt?” 


The tired answer drifted out of 
the south, spelled out with infinite 
slowness: “Please don’t ask me 
crank any more. I’m O.K.” 

.At that instant the fears and intui¬ 
tions of July were confirmed. And at 
11.30 on the morning of August 8, 
No. 3 tractor, with a crew of three, 
left to make a run of it to Advance 
Base. Poulter was in charge. The 
temperature was minus 44 degrees, 
and the sky utterly dark. 

For three days Little America 
didn’t draw a happy breath. 

In spite of poor visibility Poulter 
made 30 miles the first morning. In 
the early evening of the 9th they 
fetched up at 50-Mile Depot. At 
7.45 on the morning of the loth our 
radio brought news. They had 
picked up the flags of the old trail, 
out. . . “generators going haywire, 
ignition failing every few minutes. 
Been going since 8 a.m. yesterday.” 
By the afternoon of the loth they 
were at 81 miles. The generator 
burned out, the brushes on the spare 
were badly worn; they were whitt¬ 
ling tiny blocks of wood to hold 
them in place. 

Waite told Dyer their hands 
and faces were freezing every few 
minutes. Fagged out, too. “Eat¬ 
ing and going right through,” 
Poulter reported. 

Then we lost contact with them. 
Advance Base was also silent. 
Slumped over his key at Little 
America, Dyer kept calling, calling, 
calling. As he turned the dial the 
whole world piped up—^London, 
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New York, San Francisco, ships at 
sea, aircraft reporting to ground 
stations. But from the south— 
nothing. 

Midnight came, went by; the 
dame went out under the primus 
stove and the coffee froze in the pot. 

“Try Advance Base, John,”some¬ 
body suggested. “They may have 
reached there.” 

“Here’s the tractor, at last! ” Dyer 
said. He wheeled to the typewriter. 
Words hurried across the message 
blank: “Heard you calling me on 
REB’s receiver. Will go back to 
shack to finish sending. O^nhden- 
rial. Found him weak from fumes. 
Waite.” 

Ten minutes went by. 

“For God’s sake,” somebody 
snapped at Dyer, “tell Poulter we 
want to know how Byrd is.” 

The answer floated back : “Pretty 
weak now, but think he will pull 
through.” 

Safe at Last 

Later on we learned what had 
happened. Shortly after the tractor 
pushed on from 8i miles south,. 
Poulter, sitting atop the cab, had 
seen the blue light of a magnesium 
flare well up in the south. Two 
hours of what seemed to be creeping 
progress, though they were making 
five knots; then a winking light 
showed up at the port bow. Just be¬ 
fore midnight, a livid burst of flame 
split the darkness as they topped the 
last rise. 

The searchlight picked up a man 
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in furs walking slowly towards the 
tractor. “Cbmc on down, fellows. I 
have a bowl of hot soup for you.” 

And still ’ate/ we elicited the rest 
of Admiral j .-rd’s experiences: the 
gradual poi ng from the fumes 
of the stove he almost fatal Wow 
on May 31 ^ »cn the gas from the 
petrol-driven cncrator running in 
the tunnel i( ;:d him; the ghastly 
struggle to Uv( through the cWd and 
darkness of Ji le and July and fin¬ 
ally into Augu t. 

The pattern at last had come h> 
gether. The c ilescing clue was a 
man’s sense of iignity, honour and 
responsibility. Through the chilling 
realization of what might have hap¬ 
pened during the two and a half 
months Admiral Byrd lay ill at Ad¬ 
vance Base welled up happiness that 
’ it had finally worked out all right. 

“The meteorological records arc 
complete,” Poulter advised by radio. 
From him, a scientist, it was the 
highest compliment he could frame. > 
They would all remain, he said, at 
Advance Base until Admiral Byrd 
was well enough to travel. 

How long would that be.? He 
didn’t know. At least a month, any¬ 
how. But it was October 12 before 
Bowlirj took off in the plane Pilgrim 
for Advance Base. Shortly after one 
o’clock Waite flashed word from the 
base that the plane had taken off for 
the return to Little America, that 
Admiral Byrd and Poulter were 
aboard. An hour later the plane 
grew in the sky and we went for¬ 
ward tff meet it. the end 
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It Pays to Increase 
^ur Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

In everyday speech we slip easily into comfortable word ruts; to stay out 
of them requires constant effort. In the test below, tick the word or phrase 
you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on page i8. 


(1) galvanize (gil' va nizc)—A: to force. 
B: render powerful. *C: startle into 
action. D: propel forward. 

(2) inexorable (in £k' so ra b’l)—A; for¬ 
midable. B: inexcusable. C: cruel. D: 
relentless. 

(3) niggardly (nig' erd li)—A: stingy. 
B: mercenary. C; frugal. D: boorish. 

(4) tractable—A: fertile. *B: manageable. 
C: unbending. D: understandable. 

(5) odious—A: hateful. B; oppressive. C: 
wicked. D: having a penetrating odour. 

(6) incomparable (in kom' pa ra b*l)—A: 
irrelevant. B: dissimilar. C: hard to 
understand, t): unequalled. 

(7) resplendent—A: gaudy. *B: shining 
brilliantly. C: conspicuous. D: noisy. 

(8) exemplary (4g afim' plS ri)—A: worthy 
of imitation. B: plainly expiessed. C: 
true to type. D: unusual. 

(9) impregnable (im prfig' na b’l)— A: 
stubborn. B: ‘ unconquerable. C: in¬ 
capable of being fertilize. D: sturdy. 

(10) chivalrous (shiv' Si rus)—^A: sophis¬ 
ticated. B: affectedly nice. C: well-bred. 

*D: gallant. 


(11) amiable—A:'polite. B: hardy. C: 
friendly. D: popular. 

(12) profusion—^A:^ abundance. B: dis¬ 
order. C: scattering. D: exuberance. 

(13) dauntless^A: impractical. B: self- 
assertive. C: unconcerned. *D: fearless. 

(14) ecstatic—^A: bewildered. B: animated. 
C: enraptured. D: under a sp>eU. 

(15) gusto—A: excitement.^: keen en¬ 
joyment. C: sense of humour. D: rowdi¬ 
ness. 

(16) junta—^A:*administrative council. B: 
ecclesiastical order. C: emblem of 
servitude. D: military conspiracy. 

(17) obstinate—A: unintelligent."B: un¬ 
yielding. C: depressed. D: aggressive. 

(18) sublime—^A: enchanting. B: eternal. 

*C: exalted. D: lovely. 

(19) irresolute—A: dissipated. B: not 
responsible.* C: decisive. D: undettt- 
mined. 

(20) empathy—^A:' lack of interest B: 
strong dislike. C: sympathetic xmder- 
standing. D: hidgue. 

{Ntm tm* H pagt xt) 
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Only 6 steps to the top of the world 




Yes, you have to climb just six steps 

to a ROYAL NEPAL AIRLINES. FOKKER FRIENDSHIP 

Plane and you are off for a 

Glorious Holiday in the land of the EVEREST. 

Four Flights per week to Kathmandu 

from Calcutta and New Delhi 

for particulars please contact your travel agent or 

ROVtL HEPAL AIRLINES 

NEW DELHI CALCUTTA 

Connaught Circus 3, Chowringhee Square 

indra Palace (Middle Circle) (Next to the Statesman House) 


Phone : 47598 


Phone : 23-7505 
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rmwona's most 
fabulous ATLAS. 

This Illustration Is greatly reduced 
Actual size of this volume 
is 15#' by 11 
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25% SAVING 
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21 pages of entirely new-ttyle ThfM-Dimenslonal 
maps—see the world as spacemen see It. 

71 pages of new, up-to-date conventional maps. 
44-page, gloriously illustrated encyciopssdia, 
giving fascinating facts about the world and 
the universe. 

32-page quick-reference index—27,000 place 
names. 

Luxuriously bound and heavily.gold-embosaed. 


a dramatic and entirely, new Hew of Uie 
world! Never b^bre.im so much essen¬ 
tial knowledge, on so wide a range 
subjects, been a««mbled between the' 
covers of a single atlas. It wilt be a 
levelation to you. With maps of a 
variety offered by no otker atifis, THE 
GREAT WORLD ATLAS charts the 
Universe, from the molten core of the 
earth to the sub-zero limits of space. 



KEEP PACE WITH MAN’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Scientific achfevements today race for¬ 
ward at incredible speed. Man orbits the 
earth in space at 18,000 miles an hour: 
aircraft cover vaster and vaster distances 
in a few hours—distances that not so long 
ago took weeks to travel: events, as and 
when they actually happen, can now be 
flashed, miraculously, by television, 
many thousands of mi^ from continent 
to continent. Our world ^ts smaller and 
smaller. Do you know the world as it is 
todayf Are you keeping pace with this 
fantastic progress? As one wondrous 
achievement supersedes another, it 
more and more vital that we know the 
rest of the world as well as we know the 
locality and the land in whidi we live. 
You must have reliable, iqi-to-date maps 
and information. This magnificent new <1 
atlas—The Reatfer’s Digest Great World 
Atlas—will give you reliable maps, give 
you the fects, keep you in toudi. 

SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHJER ATLASES 
Whatever may be the purpose fiw 
you most need an atlas-ito fuilhc^ 
own or your children’s knowledge and 
education, to fci^ow wodd events amd 

HemtijIl/ikoneafibaeutmbmM ^ . 

brnommMibmtu^iellte ■ 

m^nlflceia hMge-aiae. fuH-eoiour jnun; ,, ^ 

In the vohme gself. 




ever 


2S% OFF Fublishtd Prict 
for Evory Roador 
of The Reader’s Digest 

the movmients of nei^bourint; cotin<> 
trie*, to plan journeys or holidays—'Hie 
Oreat World Atlas is essentuU to you. 
To convince yourself that this mammoth 
atlas is superior to all othere, cmnpare it 
'^page by page with my other aftas. And 
whether you already have an atlas or 
not, you must at least learn ^ about 
this magnificent volume. So... 

FOR 

YOUR COPY TODAY 


The reply«^aid Voucher below entities 

i you to recem your privilege price copy 
of the Great World Adas. We will send 
the Atlas to you—by VPP—fw only 
Rs.68.00 instead of the full published 
price of Rs.92.00Should you later dMide 
not to keep it, you may return it to us 
within 10 days in the carton provided and 
have your money refunded. 

'do this now 

Fill in your name and adthess in the 
qnoes provided on your voucher (bekmX 
Then carefully tear mit the wlide page. 
On the bade of this page is printed ^ 
ngtly address and a business repbr labd. 
Fbid pi^ carduUy and tuck in as 
instruded and POST TODAY. 
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tMmsrsJusttiMofOwi 
douMhpagt Adores mffl ISt 
sneyck ms sthe sscUoo, The 
acfiia/ fttit^oleur, s* 

SanUtfs m Irutjt sufisfi. 


Tha only alias 
with features on all 
these subleets 
Outer Space 
The Stars 
The Moon 
Earth's Treasures 
Earth's Structures 
Ages of the Earth 
Great Oceans 
Patterns of Ciimato 
Agriculture 
Bird Migration 
Life in the Sea 
Evolution of Man 
Spread of Mammals 
Growth of Civilisation 
Reiigiona 
World Population 
World’s Food and Health 
Facts About the Earth 


Please send me by VPP for Rs.«.00 a camtais) 

copy'of the Great World Adas. I un¬ 
derstand that I am under no oblloatlon ADDRESS. 

' io keep it, and that my money will be 
refunded If I return It within ten daye. ....... 


/fyou Aavt ordered cop/es of (Ae Ai/ss 
in response tomolfsrrscsiTsd through 
the msil, glesM do not dupileste your 
order here. 


WA-1-1( 


POST-FREE FORM OVERLEAF 












By removing this entire page you will not damage your Reader's Digest 







A batch of ^ Boilers ready for despatch. 


Why is an BS^-SILLER BOILER preferred by 

GHEMICjlL,PlttRMAGEUTICIIL,TEXTILE, PAPER, OIL & PROGESSING INDUSTRIES? 

It’s the ONLY Automatic Additional Outstand- 

Package Steam Boiler ing Features: • Com- 
with INSIDE REVERSING pact and fully automatic 
CHAMBERS AND COOL* construction • Negligible 

ING TUBES. With 2 man- erection cost • High re¬ 
holes, one at top and an- liability • Small chimney 
other at bottom, to en- height • No induced fan 
able easy inspection and • Maximum economy 
cleaning of all parts, faci- due to full utilisation of 
litating easy and econo- flue gases, 
mic maintenance. Pres¬ 
sure atomisation with re- - 
turn pressure regulation 
and high turndown ratio. 






•It Pays to Increase 
Your W3rd Power 

' c {hi. quiz'-'Ti prigc i I 


(1) galvanize—C: To startle into action; 
stimulate or excite as if by an electric 
charge; also, to coat iron or steel with 
zinc. After Italian physician and physicist 
Luigi Galvani. 

(2) inexorable—D: Relentless; as, the in¬ 
exorable passage of time. Latin inexorabilis, 
“not to be moved by entreaty.” 

(3) niggardly- A: Stingy; miserly; as, a 
niggardly person. 

(4) tractable—B: Manageable; docile; 
easily handled; as, a tractable horse. Latin 
traetabilis^ “compliant.” 

(5) odious—A: Hateful; disagreeable; 
offensive; disgusting; as, an odious 
task. Latin odium, “hatred.” 

(6) incomparable—D: Unequalled; be¬ 
yond comparison; matchless; as, a 
woman of incomparable beauty. Latin 
incomparabilis. 

(7) resplendent—B: Shining brilliantly; 
lustrous; radiant; splendid; as, re¬ 
splendent in colourful uniforms. Latin 
resplendens. 

(8) exemplary—A: Worthy of imitation; 
serving as a model or pattern; as, 
exemplary conduct; also, serving as a 
warning; monitory; as, exemplary punish¬ 
ment. Latin exemplaris, from exempbm, 
“example.” 

(9) impregnable—B: Unconquerable; 

capable of resisting attack; as. an 
impreffutbk position. Old French im- 
prenable, **untakablc.” 
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(10) chivalrous—^D: Gallant; courteous; 
considerate; brave and generous; as, 
chivalrous ideals. Old French ebevalier, 
“knight.” 

(11) amiable—C: Friendly; pleasing in 
personality; kindly; as, an amiable group. 
Latin amicabilis, “friendly.” 

(12) profusion—A: Abundance; bounti¬ 
ful or lavish supply; as, a profuskm of 
talents. Latin profurdere, “to pour forth.” 

(13) dauntless—D: Fearless, bold; intrep¬ 
id; valiant; as, dauntless determination. 
Latin domitare, “to tame.*' 

(14) ecstatic—C: Enraptured; delighted; 
thrilled; as, an ecstatic audience. Greek 
ekstatikos, “astonished with.” 

(15) gusto—B: Keen enjoyment; enthusi¬ 
astic appreciation, marked by zest and 
relish; as, to tell a story with gtsto. Latin 
gustare, “to taste, enjoy.” 

(16) junta—A: Administrative or legisla¬ 
tive council or committee; faction; 
as, to rule by military Junta. Spanish, 
from Latin jungpre, “to join.” 

(17) obstinate—B: Unyielding; stubborn; 
mulish; unreasonably persistent; as, 
an obstinate juror. Latin obstinatus, from 
obstinare, “to be resolved.” 

(18) sublime—C: Exalted; inspiring awe; 
majestic; as, sublime truths, scenery, 
courage. Latin stdrlimis, “raised, lift^ 
up.” 

(19) irresolute—D: Undetermined; unde¬ 
cided; wavering; uncertain how to act or 
proceed. Latin in-, **not,” and resolvere, 
“to resolve.” 

(20) empathy—C: Sympathetic under¬ 
standing; capacity to sense and partici¬ 
pate in another's feelings or thoughts. 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct. £sir 
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^Uiut MILK FOOD CONTAINS 
THE VITAMINS YOlfR BABY NEEDS 
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New formula Goya is 
the glamour talc ot 
your dreams. Spun 
fine as mist, it's 
daintier, lighter than 
any talc ever. 

And more, perfumed 
by Goya masters it 
stays with you fresh 
and fragrant all 
day long. 

Yours to choose from— 
exotic Black Rose, 
flower fresh Gardenia 
and enchanting 
Passport. 


NEW 

FORMULA 
FINE 
SPUN 
TALC 
IN A 
TALL 
NEW 
CONTAINER 






ATLANTIS (EAST) LTD. 
(Incorporated in England) 


AGC- 4 . 






Get the picture ? 

We’re giving the heave-ho to 
imported artists’ oil colours. 


Entirely on merit of course Artists in 
India now have Shalimar Artists’ Oil 
Colours. equal, in excellence, to the 
best imported oil colours. 

Also Shalimar Artists' Water Colours and 
Poster Colours. They both offer sup>er- 
lative qualities... brilliance, consistency, 
intermixability and permanence. 

Shalimar Artists' Colours offer excep¬ 
tional value too. They are priced far 
lower than whet you'd be prepared to 
pay for quality such as theirs. 

Get the picture 7 Get Shalimar. 


RANGE OF SHAUMAR ARTISTS' COLOURS 
Oil Colours: 23 shades in 8 cc and 40 cc tubes. 
Water Colours: 16 shades in 8 cc tubes. 

Poster Colours; 18 shades in 42 cc bottles. 


Sha!imar Artists' Colours are available from • 
Artists' Materials Division 
SHALIMAR PAINTS LIMITED 
13 Camac Street, Calcutta-16 

and 

at Shalimar Paints Offices in New Oelhi-^Post Box 82, 
Bombay—Post Box 1516, Madras—Post Box 136, 
Kanpur—Post Box 316 and Gauhati—Fancy Baser 
as well as at all leading dealers in anists' matenais. 


ARTISTS'MATERIALS 
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SI110r i1IESE TWO PICTURES... 



FOR THE TRADITION 
BEHIND 

THIS TRADE-MARK 



Both the pictures feature the Company's 
headquarters—but with this difference, a 
difference of 80 years. 

For nearly a century Best & Company has 
served the nation, although in earlier days 
its services were restricted to a South 
Indian Clientele. 

Shipping and Insurance, Merchandising 
and Export, Managing Agency Services 
(Hylam Limited and Crompton Engineer¬ 
ing Co. (Madras) Limited) were a few of 
the Company's many-sided interests when 
the Company commenced manufacturing 



activities in its own right a few years ago 
and adopted the BEACON trade mark with 
which IS associated experience and 
quality. 

The Company’s manufacturing interests 
include:— 

BEACON Dynamos and Starters for heavy 
duty commercial vehicles. 

BEACON Arc Carbons, Studio process 
carbons and gouging electrodes. 
WORTHINGTON-SIMPSON Pumps. 
BEACON Transformer Oil Pumps. 

EVANS Electric Lifts. 



BEST & CO. PRIVATE LTD. 

First Line Besoh, Msdi*ss-1. 

Branches: Coimbatore, Bangalore, Madurai, Secunderabad, 
Kakinada, Visakhapatnam, Vijayawada. 
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MERCEDFS BENZ 


Highly skilled engineers 
at TELCO 

ensure STAR quality 

prectsionenginPetmoBTo^J ^ standard of 

at every stage of mamifarfcomponent 
materials At Telco thf Inf ^aw 

vehicles under the continuously test 

ceaseless effort tn l conditions m a 

bo'JnerS^Irwf ^rooTTMV®®^°V“^ 

proved their road-worthiness thro^Sut lllSa 

sIU rtl®”*^*^*****® * locomotive CO. LTD 

_T- Sandhi Road, Bombay 1. 
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Eugene Ormandy, music director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, commits 
musical scores to memory, which in 
his case is a kind of built-in microfilm 
system that now encompasses more 
than a thousand compositions. Orman¬ 
dy says he developed his powers of 
total recall as a child in Budapest. His 
father was a dentist who was deter¬ 
mined that his son should be a great 
violinist. 

So while Father drilled away on 
patients’ teeth in the front room, he 
kept an ear cocked to be sure that Son 
was grinding away on his violin at the 
back. “I hit on the idea of memorizing 
the music,” explains Ormandy, “so 
that I could read novels as I practised. 
It came easy, and has been ever since.’' 

—Timr 

Harry Blackstone, the magician who 
died recently, and Dunninger, the 
mind reader, were close friends. 

One evening, when they were get¬ 
ting dressed to attend a formal 
dinner, Blackstone couldn’t find his 
white tie. Dunninger tossed him a 
black one. “1 can’t wear a black tie 
with tails!” cried the. exasperated 
Blackstone. 

“If you’re such a great magician,” 
said Dunninger smugly, “you should 


be able to change it to a white one.” 

“And if you’re such a great mind 
reader,” retorted Blackstone, “you 
should be able to tell me where I left 
the white one.” — Bmce West 

Byron Nelson suggested that Danny 
Kaye enter a golf tournament for pro- 
amateur twosomes. 

Kaye, who sometimes goes round 
in the 70’s, replied that he’d be too 
self-conscious. Nelson said that surely 
500 people couldn’t make Kaye un¬ 
easy. 

“As an entertainer,” Kaye answered, 
“I have appeared before 50,000 people 
without being nervous. But there I 
knew what I was doing.”' 

Montns later, Kaye appeared in a 
theatre. In the audience were Nelson 
and other lop golf pros. Kaye intro¬ 
duced them, brought them on stage 
and invited them to sing. They all 
froze. “See,” Kaye said to Nelson. 
“Now you’re on my golf course.” 

—i.Lonnril Lyons in Golf Digest 

The subject of cities came up in a 
speech that poet Robert Frost made at 
the University of Detroit. “I count 
cities as trophies of my life,” said 
Frost, “especially if I’ve slept in them 
arid walked in them—^alone. These big 
cities give me confidence. They hold 
the continent down.” 

—The National Observer 

David Sarnoff, RCA board chairman, 
has always faced tough competition. 
“I’m grateful to my enemies,” I once 
heard him say. “They can help me. 
In the long-range movement towards 
progress, a kick in the pants sends you 
farther along than does a friendly 

hand.” —Leonard Lyons 
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Home is 
where 

STORWEL 

is 



STORWEL 

Work 

well! 



Fora 
Ufi^ime 
of thanks- 
no gift like 
STORWEL 


STORWEL is the synonym for secure and systematic 
storage —known to withstand 

Burglars and Fire. YOU 

This marvel of mass-manufacture ^ JR V 

with Patented features and ■ 

unique anti-rust treatment DO BETTER 

is yours for a price that makes m 

it an outstanding bargain. I 








THE FEEL OF MONET, the jingle of coin, can be pleasant. But the risk P 
Better then, the feeling of money in the bank -MONET IN THE BANE OF INDIA. 
You^keep it safe and you make it work. You give up worry and chalk up interest. 
Bank of India has special incentives for savings and allows the maximum interest 
@ A% p.a. for Savings Bank Accounts and upto 7on Term Deposits. 


XME IBJDLIMK: OI^ XNOr a I-iTO. 

T. 0. KANSARA, General Manager 



YOO HAVE 
A rUTUBE 
IK THIS STAR 


RAAS/B/78 



^ its t|iHd shAv 
stirp QUICK AS A WINK pktmsl 


GEVABOX has 3 speeds—bulb, 

1/50th and 1/100th sect Think of 
the scope you have. Photograph 
children, pets, highlights of a game, 
a picnic or party in full swing i 
These impressive features put 
GEVABOX right at the top- 

■ Tough streamiined body—made 
completeiy of the finest steei. 

■ Bright, clear, eye-level view¬ 
finder for precise composition, 
for quick, easy photographs. 

■ 2 apertures, (f11 and f16), for 
focussing depth. 

■ Supe4|hectangular photographs 
—each 6 cm. x 9 cm. big, 

50% larger than those from 
cameras in a comparable class. 
Makes for far superior 
enlargements. 

And GEVABOX is so easy to operate. 
Just click—your GEVABOX does the 
rest. Ask your dealer to demonstrate. 
Price: Rs. 44.00 
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GEVAERT 






AGFA'GEVAERT INDIA LT 

Kasturi Building, Jamshedfi Tata Road. 
Bombay 1. 


P Bensons UAPL-j 
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IF VOO GUN MAKE 4 SELL IT 
MIKE IT WELL 


We say this to those Manufacturers & Processors of 
Man-made fibre fabrics who imitate our name & marks to 
introduce and market their fabrics. 

This is not only illegal but tells something basically 
wrong with their capacity to make & sell their fabrics 
under their own banners. 

Through this advertisement, we cal) upon them to desist 
from such unethical business practice exposing them in 
its wake to legal action and at the same time 


WE CAUTION OUR PATRONS 


that bifm they buy our Salting, ttiey laast 

LOOK HM ow GIMLIOR SUITING hmk 

WOVEN ON TNE SaVBKES. 

PHASE NOW OUW SPitUMC 

eAWALIAR SUITIN8 & miAR SUITING 
or any other form of spelling are used by 
IMITATORS 

houed By 

Sift MFg. (Wvg.) Co. Ltd., 

(Waiving Divioioo) 

Birlingir • Swilior. 




compressed 
air servo 



adds more safety 
to the safest buy 
in truck 


Pramiar built Oodga & Fargo 
trucks are famous lor safoty 
and dapandability Addad to 
tha exclus ve taaturas of sturdy 
Rockwall Stanoard axlaa and 
ruggad chass a frame is 
tha new comprassad air servo 
hydraulic brake 


driving ease Tha Increased 
braking area and lining 
th cknaas ensure longer life 
and afflciency Whan you think of 
safety think of Dodge or Fargo 
When you think of more safety 
think of Dodge and Fargo with 
air servo brakes Go for Dodge 


These powerful brakes mean or Fargo—the safest 


Inatan* braking and more buy in trucks 
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TiK|3orb»Kb mcsB^fc-b motKerc avdi 

J HE soft, delicate skin of your baby is sensitive to the slightest 
irritation. Wet nappies, and even perspiration moisture can 
cause him acute discomfort. 

Many mothers believe that any talcum powder will do, but that is 
not correct. Tour baby needs his own special powder — Johnson’s* 
JOHNSON'S baby powder is made from superfine, supersoft materials 
which absorb moisture but camot clog the tinj/ pores o f kis skin. 

In addition, it is specially formulated and treated to protect him 
against nappy rash and other distressing irritations. 

A comfortable baby is a happy baby. 


b8by 


(lofMMOn<4kftM«on m Forjett Street, Bombay 26 

0 «N«w V UN|no 


* Trademark 


)WT-t| 1931 




WIFU 
INItl M 
WILL WE BOP ^ 




Jules Verne’s wildest dreams have 
come true. We may shortly think 
nothing of travelling round the 
world in 80 minutes. In the near 
future you may be able to spend your 
holidays on Mars with a short side 
trip to the Moon. You just cannot 
ignore the romance and adventure of 
modern scientific progress with its 
new vistas opening on the horizons 
of knowledge. 


Entertaining, instructive and 
Immensely exciting " Science Today ” 
will keep you abreast of the times. 

It is a veritable mine of information 
within easy re'ach of ail — ideal 
reading in this modern age 
of science for the entire family. 



CIENGE ioDAY . 

^ POR EVIRTMAN 


To save money and be sure 
of your copy each month, 
fill in the coupon below and 
subscribe for a year You’ll 
-pay only Rs. 10 for 12 copies 
which cost Re. I each. 


. . M 


"if I t'r'i/i 


wuet 


A TIMES OF INDIA PUBLICATION 


The Circulation Manager 

SdonceTodiM 

Pott Box No. 213, Bombay I. 

Please enlist me as a subscriber to ’*$clenMToday*’ 
for one year and arrange to send me copies rmulariy. 
I am sending the remittance of lU. IO/> herewith by 
cheque/sepantely by M.O. 


Name » 
Address 




Sfj^atufe 
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Salmonella SP: magnified several thousand times. 

NOT A SIGN OF THE ZODIAC 

But some of the deadly germs causing 
DIARRHOEA OR DYSENTERY! 


This is Satmonelia SP—germs 
causing one of the most severe 
forms of diarrhoea. 

Diarrhoeas and dysenteries are 
caused by infection of the intestinal 
tract. Some of these germs are 
as simple as Escherichia coli and 
Enterococcus, while others are 
more complicated —like Amoebae, 
Giardia lamblia and Shigella. 

YOUR PROTECTION 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are spread 
by negligence. Guard yourself 
against them. Boil both water and 
milk before drinking. Cover all food — 
don't let flies settle on it. And see 
that refuse is disposed of hygienically. 

POTENT WEAPONS 

If you do get diarrhoea or dysentery, 

go to the doctor immediately. 

Early treatment is essential. 

And your doctor is well-equipped 
to give this to you. 


A range of products has been in use 
for the control of diarrhoea and 
dysentery. And now research has 
found a single drug which not only 
cures but also prevents any of the 
wide variety of gastro-inlestinal infec¬ 
tions which manifest themselves in 
the form of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Sandoz is playing an important part 
in the conquest of disease. Intensive 
research, planned and purposeful, 
is being carried out continuously in 
Sandoz laboratories around the 
globe. Sandoz scientists are engaged 
not only in the tight against gastro¬ 
intestinal disorders but also in 
other fields like cancer, mental 
diseases, anaemias and diseases 
of the heart. 



international Research for National Health! 
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Unsolicited testimonials from young and old alike praise the amazing 
results of Forhan's Toothpaste in checking gum troubles and tooth decay. 




♦ “I am a regular user of Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
and Forhan’s Tooth Brush. It i? really very 
effective with pleasant smell. I have never 
come across any dental disease since I started 
using Forhan’s Tooth ’Paste with the help of 
Forhan’s Tooth Brush.” 

S.R.P.. Deolali 

* “1 take pleasure to write you that your 
effective Forhan’s paste solved all my gum 
problems to my entire satisfaction. Now all the 
members of our family depend on Forhan’s.” 

S.R., Howrah 

* These testimonials can be seen at any office 
of Geoffrey Manners & Co. Ltd. 
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For proper dental care use Forhan’s Toothpaste 
and Forhan’s Double-Action Toothbrush night 
and morning... and see your dentist regularly! 
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I FREE! COLOUR BOOKLET ON ‘*CARE OF THE TEETH AND 
j 6UHS” 

I For this booklet, available in various languaties, send this 
I coupon with 10 p in stamps (to cover postage) to Manners 
I Dental Advisory Bureau. Post Bag No. 10031, Bombay I. 


I Name.... 
I Address 


I 


i Please underline languw wanted: 

I Gujarali, Urdu, Bengali,Tamil,Tdogu, 


English, Hindis Marathi. 


Engli 


alayalam or Kannada. 
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and the Indian Railways 


GKW has been making railway track and 
mechanical signalling equipment since 1922. 
The range of equipment and components in¬ 
cludes points and crossings, crossing sleepers; 
switch point protectors and rail flange lubri¬ 
cators, cranks and compensators, solid and 
tubular point rodding, lever boxes, lock bar 
clips, loose jaws, rail anchors, keys and cotters. 
In addition, GKW makes fishbolts and nuts, 
dogspikes, round spikes and other track com¬ 


ponents, besides many forgings and fasteners, 
for wagons, coaches and locomotives. 

These products are made to strict specifi¬ 
cations by experienced operators directed by 
some of the best engineers in the country. 
GKW caters to the needs of not only the 
railways and the wagon builders but the auto¬ 
mobile, mining, structural, electrical, textile 
and many other engineering industries. 




QUEST, KEEN, WILUAMS, LTD. 

Forging ahead with steel | 
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THE GARDENER 
OF CHILANGA 

He has turned an African wasteland into 
paradise, his own failure into success 

By Reg Shay 

O N A quiet, dusky evening, 14 Today, as a result of that dream, 

I years ago, a man stood 40 of the world’s most uninviting 
alone at the edge of a acres have been transformed into a 
parched river in Northern Rhodesia fantastic oasis of colour and beauty. 
—and had a dream. Like most Known in the local dialect simply 
dreams, it was indistinct; he could as Munda Wanga (“My Garden”), 
not have put it into words. But as this lush paradise has become the 
be stood there in the gathering pride and chief showplacc of the 
darkness, leaning slighdy into the newly-independent nation of Zam- 
dry wind that moaned down from bia. Each year more than 10,000 
the surrounding hills, he saw visitors are lured into its cool gar- 
colourful gardens rising from the dens and along its winding path- 
cracked earth, heard the sound of ways; they linger beside sparkling 
bubbling water and imagined the green pools and sun-drenchedwatcr- 
cries of stately peacocks and the falls, cross meandering streams on 
laughter of children. exquisite bridges, and pass on 
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through a seemingly unending 
scries of artfully designed terraces 
and bowers. 

Admired by horticultural experts 
throughout the world, Munda 
Wanga contains 2,538 varieties of 
plant life, six out of ten of them 
growing in .Zambia for the first 
time. And although they come from 
such divergent climates as those of 
Britain, the United States, Russia, 
Chile, Australia, Israel, China—and 
33 other countries—they all flourish 
in the soil of Munda Wanga. 

But the most amazing thing 
about this modern-day Eden is that 
it was conceived and constructed, 
stone by stone, plant by plant, 
almost entirely by the mind and 
muscle of one man. Ralph Sander 
still supervises everything that goes 
on in Munda Wanga. At 56, he 
shows few signs of the back-break¬ 
ing years he has devoted to his 
dream. Stockily built, with steel- 
grey hair and keen blue eyes, he 
takes an almost childish delight in 
every addition to his garden, in 
every new bloom. Quite obviously, 
Ralph Sander is a man who has 
found his niche in life. 

Things were not always so. 
Although he had been born into 
a famous English horticultural 
family, Sanders of St. Albans and 
Bruges, and was himself a member 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Ralph Sander’s life had been a 
humiliating series of failures. In 
1951, when he became a government 
game ranger at Chilanga, near the 
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present site of Munda Wanga, he 
was penniless and bore the marks 
of a man who had reached the end 
of a long, downhill road. But here, 
in this remote and primitive out¬ 
post, the vague ambition that had 
been turning over in his mind began 
to take deflnite shape. 

Nucleus of a Dream. Shordy 
after his arrival, Sander startled his 
superiors by asking permission to 
move to a derelict shanty on the 
banks of the near-by Musomban- 
gombe River. His request was 
granted and, more important, he 
was given rights to five acres of 
adjoining river land—^acres that 
were to become the nucleus of 
Munda Wanga. The hut itself had 
no water except for what leaked 
through the robf, no electricity, no 
sanitary facilities. His nearest—^and 
most persistent—neighbours were 
the hordes of mosquitoes that rose 
up from the river. But for Ralph 
Sander his new home had one im¬ 
mense advantage; he was alone, 
and free. The land was his to use as 
he saw fit. 

For a long while, people paid 
little attention to the strange man 
down by the river. To the few who 
stopped to watch him clearing the 
thick bush and shifting topsoil 
barrowload by barrowload, he 
would explain, “I’m building a 
botanical garden.” 

It was a simple statement of fact; 
but the plans that had jelled in 
Ralph Sander’s mind were not 
simple at all. He had decided to 
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build a vast garden—indeed a series 
of gardens, with pools and streams, 
terraces and arbours. It would be a 
place of beauty and wonder, a place 
to refresh the soul and quicken the 
mind—the most beautiful garden 
in Africa. He did not stop to worry 
about the remoteness of Chilanga or 
the dryness of his land; nor did he 
pause to fret about his shortage of 
tools or helpers. 

He knew that the land, in spite of 
appearances, held promise—he had 
discovered four magnificent wild fig 
trees, growing green and lush. And 
there was the river; its water could 
work miracles. 

And so he began, working in the 
hour between sunrise and 7.30, 
when he had to report for his regu¬ 
lar job; working later, after closing 
time, on into the night. One moon¬ 
less night, working by the narrow 
beam from his headlamp, Sander 
was bitten on the leg by a deadly 
night-adder. With typical calm, he 
returned to his hut and opened the 
wound with a razor. When he felt 
that sufficient blood had been let to 
wash out the poison, he covered the 
wound with permanganate of pot¬ 
ash and went back to work. Soon 
after, his leg swelled dangerously 
and Sander was taken to hospital in 
a critical condition. When the doc¬ 
tor scolded him for not seeking im¬ 
mediate help, he explained simply 
that he had not wanted to leave his 
garden untended. 

This devotion was to stand him 
in good stead, for even with three 


OF CHILANGA 



Ralph Sander, with his ten-year^old 
boxer bitch Sukie, standing beneath one 
of the beautiful creeper-covered 
arbours of Munda Wanga 
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part-time African helpers the un¬ 
rewarding task of clearing and land¬ 
scaping stretched out, morning and 
evening, for six years until the land 
assumed the contours he was after. 
With this batde over, he turned to 
another front. 

For years he had unsuccessfully 
badgered oihcials for the leasehold 
title to an additional 12 acres of 
adjoining land on both sides of the 
river. Now, he concentrated the full 
force of his persistent personality on 
the stubborn officials—and won. He 
got the land, and was hnally allowed 
to buy outright his now-renovated 
cabin. 

Munda Wanga Comes to Life. 

Sander next turned his powers of 
persuasion on a local building 
society. By convincing the society of 
the future value of Munda Wanga, 
he was able to borrow Rs. 84,000 and 
to set about expanding his garden. 
Working with the help of five Afri¬ 
cans, he built his first bridge across 
the river, a narrow, ornamental 
span of Chinese design, rock by 
rock, correcting mistakes as he went 
along. He laid out 17 terraces, each 
fitting naturally into the landscaped 
earth, each a key addition to the 
master plan. 

In 1958 he added a second bridge, 
of wrought iron, and matched it 
with a delicate wrought-iron sum¬ 
merhouse nestled against the far 
bank of the river. He began to 
lay out extensive lawns and, with 
the coming of the rainy season, to 
transplant local trees and shrubs. 
40 
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At last Munda Wanga was coming 
to life. 

When water later grew critically 
scarce, he sought permission to 
pump a supply directly from the 
river. Nothing doing, said the 
bureaucrats. If river water was to be 
used, it would have to be drawn by 
hand, bucket by bucket. Sander ex¬ 
perienced a rare moment of despair. 
His beautiful plants were withering, 
and he hadn’t enough hands or 
buckets to quench their thirst. He 
knew that all previous attempts to 
tap the local water table had been 
fruitless, yet now he had no alter¬ 
native. He persuaded a driller to 
come out to Munda Wanga for one 
last try. 

The man proved to be something 
of a prophet. “Don’t worry,” he 
said, “we’ll find water.” They did. 
On the fifth day of drilling, at 96 
feet, they hit a gushing under¬ 
ground stream that surged up out 
of the drill hole and over the land. 

Suddenly the master of Munda 
Wanga had more water than he 
knew what to do with. He took the 
six months of leave he had accumu¬ 
lated over the years and built a 
40,000-gallon reservoir. This done, 
he established a system of streams 
and waterfalls, and later converted 
the reservoir into a mammoth swim¬ 
ming pool by patiently lining it 
with blue tiles. Today the pool is a 
favourite spot at Munda Wanga— 
a sparkling oasis where footsore 
visitors can cool off in comfort. 

By now the pace of construction. 
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once so painstakingly slow, had 
reached fever pitch. As each addi¬ 
tion was completed, a new one was 
begun: an office appeared, then 
greenhouses and outouildings, foi- 
ally the ultimate luxury of a tele¬ 
phone and electric power. To keep 
his younger visitors happy, Sander 
dug a children's pool near the big 
one, and launched a boat for them 
on the river. 

In his early days at Chilanga, 
Sander had established a wildlife 
orphanage for young animals that 
wandered into the garden. Now this 
became a formal zoo, with reed 
buck, duikers, pangolins, bush 
babies, guijiea fowl, rabbits and 
lortoiscs. 

An aviary was added, and soon 
MLinda Wanga rang with the rau¬ 
cous cries of java sparrows, weaver 
birds, budger-igars, harlequin quail, 
green pigeons, tambourine doves. 


teal and rosy-faced love-birds. Pea¬ 
cocks, magnificent in their regal 
plumage, roamed the garden at 
will, adding one more touch to a 
growing riot of colour. 

To keep Munda Wanga going 
Sander has spent almost all his 
salary, cashed in his life assurance, 
commuted his pension and sold 
most of his personal possessions. In 
1961, when the financial situation 
threatened to collapse, he fought still 
another successful battle with the 
government. 

Because he was a civil servant, 
officials had long insisted that he 
should not be allowed to charge 
admission to his garden. Now, 
aware of Munda Wanga’s impor¬ 
tance as a tourist attraction, they 
relented: an admission price of 
Rs. 2*5 could be charged for adults, 
Rs. 1-5 for children. It wasn’t much, 
but it ensured for Munda Wanga a 
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Visitors admiring 
a lily pool in the 
gardens at Chilanga 
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future that was growing brighter by 
the day. 

By 1964, with nine helpers now 
on his staff, Sander had added five 
lily ponds, eight new fountains, two 
waterfalls and countless sheltered 
arbours, each furnished with deli¬ 
cate, hand-wrought garden chairs 
and tables.'The original five acres 
had gradually expanded to 40, and 
the four wild fig trees that had held 
such promise were now surrounded 
by a collection of over 50,000 trees, 
shrubs, climbers and plants—the 
most extensive in Africa. The collec¬ 
tion includes some 202 different 
species of trees, 50 varieties of suc¬ 
culents, 30 shades of orchids and 51 
varieties of climber and creeper, in 
addition to numerous types of 
aquatic plants, ornamental grasses, 
bromcliads, roses and shrubs. 

Desert Rose. When the waters 
of the new Kariba Dam were 
gradually flooding the Gwembe 
Valley, Sander spent his fortnight’s 
leave there searching for plants 
which might become extinct—and 
came back with a specimen of the 
rare desert rose, which might other¬ 
wise have been lost to the country 
for ever. To make sure the large- 
rooted plant would survive in its 
new environment, he dug up a ton 
of the rock-hard soil in which he 
had found it. 

Today many of the prize plants in 
Munda Wanga are the gifts of 
former visitors whose enthusiasm 
for Ralph Sander’s unique achieve¬ 
ment did not die. One corner of the 
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garden is graced by the only stand of 
Malacca cane in Zambia—a gift 
from an estate in the Eastern Trans¬ 
vaal. In another corner, yellow Cali¬ 
fornia poppies nod bravely in the 
gentle breezes—the gift of an ad¬ 
mirer living in America. One friend 
brought him a three-foot cactus he 
had discovered in a rubbish dump at 
the Durban Botanical Gardens. 

Along a tiny pathway down by 
the river, a hedgelike tree daisy 
pokes its white-and-yellow flowers 
up through the surrounding green¬ 
ery. This beautiful plant reached 
Munda Wanga by sheer chance. A 
Zambian woman, holidaying in 
Singapore, bought a fragile vase and 
wrapped it for protection in the dry 
stalks of an apparently dead plant 
growing outside her hotel window. 
Back in Zambia the stalks sprouted 
—and a friend sent a shoot to 
Sander. 

International Bedfellows. The 

list of such acquisitions is endless— 
and it covers nearly every region of 
the world. Somehow, with a rare 
combination of skill, patience and 
tender care, Sander has been able to 
keep them all alive and thriving—to 
the amazement of the exp»erts. 
When several feather-duster trees 
arrived from the rain forests of 
Brazil, botanists assured him that 
they could not possibly grow in the 
dry heat of Munda Wanga. Sander 
planted them anyway, and when 
they began to wither he came up 
with a remarkable diagnosis: severe 
sunburn. Tenderly he coated their 
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trunks with petroleum jelly—^and 
the trees survived. 

Such care has worked many mir¬ 
acles. One can find in Munda 
Wanga a pepper tree from South 
Africa’s drought-stricken Karoo 
casting its shadow over a Flam¬ 
boyant Poinciana from humid 
Madagascar; an oil palm from the 
hot, humid rain forests of West 
Africa growing within yards of a 
maidenhair tree from the colder 
regions of China; a pine tree from 
the cold plateau of Mexico looming 
above a Canary Islands palm. 

Admiring these ‘international 
bedfellows,” local botanist George 
Morze says: “Plants seem to like 
Munda Wanga no matter what they 
are or where they come from. If a 
particular plant won’t grow in one 
spot, Ralph moves it to another; if it 
won’t grow there, he moves it 
again. Sometimes I think the plants 
grow simply to please him.” 

Experts from all over the world 
have expressed similar amazement 


over Munda Wanga. Erhard 
Lorenze, Honorary Danish Consul 
to Zambia and an enthusiastic ama¬ 
teur gardener, perhaps gets closest to 
its essential quality. “Normally,” he 
says, “a botanical garden is a ix)ring 
place where plants have been set 
about with skill. But Munda Wanga 
reflects a great personality. Ralph 
Sander has had a wonderful fling— 
and the whole place oozes his enjoy¬ 
ment. There is a spirit about his gar¬ 
den which vitalizes, a love of life 
which gives it value for the ordinary 
man as well as for the connoisseur.” 

For the Gardener of Chilanga the 
dream that began so long ago is by 
no means over. Now his fondest 
wish is to see the Government take 
over Munda Wanga, perhaps as an 
addition to the growing University 
of Zambia in near-by Lusaka. 

Should the garden thus become 
a national asset, says Sander, “I 
would feel for the first time In 
my life that I was no longer the 
failure of the family.” 



Blithe Spirits 

A COUNTRY minister posted this notice on his church door: “Brother 
Smith departed for Heaven at 4.30 a.m.” 

The next day he found written below: “Heaven, 9 a.m. Smith not in 
yet. Great anxiety.” — lllut^ated WeeUy of India 

A FEW days after the death of Andr^ Gide, fellow writer Francois 
Mauriac received the following telegram : “There is no hell. You can go 
on a spree. Inform Claudel. Andri Gide." —Julian Green, Dwy J 92 s~i 957 
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A n Illinois tobacconist-shop 
assistant, with a six-year 
k record of honest employ¬ 
ment, recently refused ns a matter 
of principle to take a lie-detector 
test. 

Charged with ringing up one.dol¬ 
lar less than the full amount of a 


sale, she indignantly insisted that 
if indeed it had happened, it had 
been by mistake. She was sacked for 
refusing to take the test. 

• Following a theft, a Texas • 
company gave each of its employees 
a lic-detector examination; although 
an 18-year-old boy’s test was labelled 
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“inconclusive,” he was summarily 
dismissed as a “shady customer.” 

• A shoe shop on the U.S. east 
coast that gives its workers periodic 
lie>detector examinations “to keep 
them honest” tested a saleswoman 
who had just lost her only child. 
Because her reactions were not 
“normal” she was told to go. 

Incidents like these, occurring 
with increasing frequency all over 
the United States, are causing civil- 
rights guardians, legislators, scien¬ 
tists and jurists to take a hard look 
at the role of the lie detector in the 
lives of Americans. Granting the 
real contribution that this electronic 
device can make in certain criminal 
and security investigations, they are 
asking: Should the lie detector, 
inadequately developed and often 
used by ill-trained operators, be 
allowed to determine whether a 
person gets—^and keeps—his job? 

“Love Your Wife?” Thousands 
of employees and prospective em¬ 
ployees are now required to submit 
to trial by lie detector. More than 
150 private lie-detector agencies 
operate in the United States—and 
business is booming. Last year. 
Truth Verifications, Inc., in Dallas, 
Texas, ran 35,000 tests as against 
26,000 in 1964. The Burns Inter¬ 
national Detective Agency, which 
provides investigation ana security 
services for.private individuals and 
companies, says that it has quad¬ 
rupled its lie-detector work in the 
last four years. “Some places,” a 
Burns man says, “you can’t get a 


job sweeping floors without taking 
a test.” 

The use of the lie detector raises 
a basic constitutional question in 
America’s free society. The U.S. 
Constitution says that no one may 
be compelled to bear witness against 
himself. Yet every lie-detector test 
is basically a “fourth degree” for 
extracting self-incriminating infor- 
mation. 

Examiners evade this by getting a 
subject to sign a consent form. Thus 
employers insist that the tests are 
taken voluntarily—but when you 
hat/e to sign a waiver to get or hold 
a job, the word “voluntary” be¬ 
comes meaningless. 

Once a waiver is signed, many in¬ 
terrogators feel free to pry into any 
aspect of the individual’s personal 
affairs and private beliefs. And 
though responsible firms limit their 
questions to the job-seeker’s work 
record, questions such as tlie follow¬ 
ing are being asked increasingly 
often: Are you a union sym¬ 
pathizer? Are you withholding any 
derogatory information about your¬ 
self? Are you in debt? Do you love 
your wife? 

Electrodes and Rubber Cuffs. 

The lie detector—technically re¬ 
ferred to as a polygraph—operates 
on the premise that a liar betrays his 
guilt through perceptible physical 
reactions. Two electrodes attached 
to the subject’s hand measure the 
increased flow of electric current 
through the skin as sweating in¬ 
creases; a corrugated rubber tube 
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encircling the chest measures respir¬ 
ation changes; an inflated rubber 
cufl wrapped around the upper arm 
measures blood pressure and pulse 
fluctuations. Ups and downs in the 
various rates, as each question is 
asked, are recorded by pens on 
moving graph paper. (Hence the 
name ^lygraph —Greek for “many 
writings.”) 

The device was developed in the 
1920’s by Leonarde Keeler and John 
Larson, two young psychologists in 
the Berkeley, California, police 
force, and subsequently reflned by 
Keeler when he became head of 
Northwestern Univenity’s Crime 
Detection Laboratory in 1936. Still 
in use today, Keeler’s virtually un¬ 
changed machine was subjected to 
its first comprehensive public scru¬ 
tiny last year by a Congressional 
investigation headed by Congress¬ 
man John Moss. 

The Moss committee began its lie- 
detector investigations at about the 
time a controversy arose in Wash¬ 
ington over the Defence Depart¬ 
ment’s letting of contracts to build 
the TFX, a fighter plane of revo¬ 
lutionary design. 

When a TFX document embar¬ 
rassing to the Department was 
leaked to the Press, Defence officials 
reportedly planned to unmask the 
culprit by giving lie-detector tests to 
120 government employees—includ¬ 
ing the Secretaries of the Navy and 
Air Force and the Deputy Secretary 
of Defence. The projected poly- 
graphy, dropped when President 
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Kennedy intervened, helped to 
convince legislators that Congress 
should investigate federal use of the 
lie detector. 

The committee found that most 
U.S. federal agencies have a better 
grasp of the ethics and legality of 
polygraphy than does the American 
business world. 

Even so, the investigators serious, 
ly considered recommending a total 
ban on the use of the polygraph by 
the U.S. Government. Only after 
listening to secret evidence from 
three federal agencies that cannot 
afford to take any chances—the 
CIA, the National Security Agency 
(an organization handling U.S. 
military intelligence and top secret 
communications) and the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence—did the commit¬ 
tee decide to recommend that its use 
be continued—^but only in cases in¬ 
volving national security and major 
crime. 

What It Can—And Cannot—Do. 

The polygraph has many triumphs 
to its credit. In 1964, for example, 
a sensitive federal agency found 
through clues uncovered by lie-de¬ 
tector tests that seven job applicants, 
who had successfully passed all 
other security checks, were former 
Communist Party members. Last 
November, a New Yorker under in¬ 
dictment for murder was released 
after two days of intensive poly¬ 
graph tests helped to establish his • 
innocence. After several cashiers 
had been dismissed from a Chicago 
bank for constant shortages, the 
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bank president became suspicious 
and requested that all employees be 
tested by polygraph. Tests inmeated 
the innocence of everybody except 
an auditor, who admitted that he 
had stolen 22,000 dollars, then 
sacked the cashiers to cover the 
thefts. 

But the polygraph has also had 
many failures. It found two em¬ 
ployees of the NS A worthy of access 
to highly classified material. Both 
men defected to Moscow. Follow¬ 
ing a large theft from the offices of a 
well-known mid-western company, 
it “cleared” two employees who 
later confessed to the robbery. It was 
largely responsible three years ago 
for the indictment in Idaho of an 
airman for the murder of a neigh¬ 
bour and her son. Months later, 
police authorities discovered that 
an itinerant labourer was the actual 
murderer. 

What accounts for these discrep¬ 
ancies? The polygraph’s commercial 
promoters claim that the device is 
95 per cent accurate. But the Moss 
committee did not find scientific 
evidence to support such claims. 
In general, scientists have found it 
no more than 70 to 80 per cent 
accurate, with the Office of U.S. 
Naval Intelligence stating that “an 
accuracy of 70 per cent is considered 
the optimum.” FBI director J. 
Edgar Hoover says flatly that the 
polygraph “is not precise enough to 
permit absolute judgement of guilt 
or non-guilt.” 

The truth is that many stimuli 


can inspire markings on the graph 
paper similar to those associated 
with lying. You can, for instance, 
produce a suspicious profile if you 
are afraid that your word will not 
be accepted, if you are angry at 
having to take the test or fearful 
that you may lose your job because 
of it. Questions dealing with sexual 
matters are likely to “contaminate” 
your tests. A brow-beating examiner 
can send an innocent man’s blood 
pressure soaring. Any number of 
ailments and organic conditions, 
from respiratory disorders and ex¬ 
treme fatigue to drunkenness and 
ordinary toothache, can change the 
readings. In a 1962 study for the 
U.S. Air Force, a psychologist dis¬ 
covered that the device could some¬ 
times be “jammed” by conjuring up 
unpleasant daydreams or by muscle 
flexing. 

Moreover, as Congressman Moss 
points out, the polygraph is ou^of 
date compared to the sophisticated 
instruments used in medical-re¬ 
search laboratories that measure up 
to 19 different physiological re¬ 
actions to emotional stimuli. Scien¬ 
tists believe that some of them—eye 
dilation and stomach churning, for 
instance—may be better suited to 
diagnosing falsehood than those the 
polygraph measures. 

Unqualified? Improperly 
Trained? Of further importance is 
the matter of interpretation of poly¬ 
graph markings. A sociology pro¬ 
fessor says the lie detector “requires 
at least as much interpretation as 
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tests pcrfonned by clinical psycholo¬ 
gists or various medical specialists.” 
Relatively few polygraph examiners 
have the background required to 
make this diiHcult judgement. Even 
one of the lie detector's supporters, 
Northwestern University’s law pro¬ 
fessor Fred Inbau, says that a sub¬ 
stantial number of the country’s 
examiners are “unqualified and 
improperly trained.” 

Moreover, polygraph operators in 
the United States are hardly policed 
at all. Only four states—-Illinois, 
New Mexico, Kentucky and Texas 
—have licensing laws, and even in 
these states there is no regulation of 
the licensed operator’s conduct. 
Outside these four states, anyone 
with 1,300 dollars can buy a poly¬ 
graph, complete with instruction 
book, and open up for business. 

There is, for example, an “ex¬ 
pert” who earned his living by 
analysing character from hand¬ 
writing before he purchased a poly¬ 
graph. Now he boasts of having 
taught lie detection to “about 40 
chiefs of police and sheriffs.” There 
is also a restaurateur-turncd-poly- 
grapher who started by borrowing 
a polygraph from a friend to 
track down pilferage in his restaur¬ 
ant. Today he screens job appli¬ 
cants for some 100 clients. 


The Real Issue. Even if there 
were a great improvement in poly¬ 
graphs and their operators, the 
fundamental question would re¬ 
main : Is the use of the instrument 
to invade the privacy of the job 
seeker ethically justified? Every 
scientist who testified before the 
Moss committee supported the posi¬ 
tion taken by a psychologist who 
called the instrument’s use as a 
condition of employment “unwar¬ 
ranted and degrading.” 

How, then, can the polygraph’s 
invasion of privacy be stopped 
where its use is unwarranted? 

1. Ban the use of the lie detector 
in personal screening or as a condi¬ 
tion of employment. Outside nation¬ 
al security matters, the polygraph 
should be restricted to pre-trial use 
in criminal cases, and then only 
where there are reasonable grounds 
for suspicion. 

2. Eliminate as many of the 
present device’s technical imperfec¬ 
tions as possible. Common sense 
and elementary justice call for a 
polygraph as accurate as science can 
make it. 

3. Demand strict licensing laws to 
control an examiner’s qualifications. 

When these goals have been met, 
the lie detector will play its proper 
role in a democracy. 
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Strike a Chord 

cSiR Thomas Beecham once said; “It is quite untrue that the English 
people don’t appreciate music. They may not understand' it but they 
absolutely love me noise it makes.” 



When Parents Should 
Disregard the Experts 

In bringing up children, there are times to throw away 
the rule-book and trust your own judgement 

By Kay Belanger 


P ARENTS today generally try a 
lot harder than my parents 
did—or yours no doubt—to 
be good mothers and fathers. 
They have to, because a whole 
child-centred culture keeps re¬ 
minding them of their responsi¬ 
bilities. Many modem parents, 
wanting to do a better with 
their children, turn for guidance to 
the psychiatrists, psychologists, 
educators, writers—the whole range 
of child-rearing experts. But these 
experts, unfortunately, don’t always 
agree with one another. Thus, no 
matter what mothers and fathers 
do, it’s sure to be wrong by at least 
one set of standards. No wonder so 
many parents feel lost. 

Since I’m a social worker and 
sf>end hours each day giving advice 
to parents who have probleins with 
their children, people consider me 


one of the “■experts.” But I’m a 
mother and a perplexed parent, 
too. 

I’m trying to avoid the worst 
mistakes, trying not to be what I call 
a “do-nothing parent” or a “do- 
too-much parent.” And I think 
that I’m finding my way. While 1 
appreciate any guioance I can get, 
I have no intention of substituting 
expert advice for my own judge¬ 
ment, although I do hope that my 
judgement will be sharpened if I 
give some attention to the views of 
the experts. 

The first order of business, of 
course, is to understand these 
views. Take the principle of “per¬ 
missiveness,” for example. The 
true meaning of the verb “to per¬ 
mit” is “to authorize” or “to give 
formal consent.” It does not mean 
“to do nothing,” yet that is the way 
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some parents have interpreted it. 

Such parents have convinced 
themselves that they must never 
ask their children to do anything 
unpleasant; that children should 
grow up completely unrepressed, 
free to pursue any purpose that 
pleases them. Filled with fond 
“progressive”* hopes that a sympa¬ 
thetic hands-off policy will produce 
a happy, well-adjusted child, these 
parents curb their natural exaspera¬ 
tion as they wait for little David to 
grow into self-responsibility. Some¬ 
times he does—^but usually not 
until life has dealt him a few nasty 
knocks, which ought to have come 
his way much sooner when they 
wouldn’t have hurt so much. 

The reverse side of the coin is the 
do-too-much parent. I know a 
father who rewarded his son at the 
completion of each school year. 
One year it was a small toy, the 
next a football, then a bicycle. In 
due course, the loving bribe to go on 
to university was a sports car. 

Result ? A pleasant boy who never 
gave his parents any trouble—but 
who is giving his new, frantic wife 
plenty of it. Every time he mows 
the lawn or takes out the rubbish 
he expects to get credit for it. If his 
wife says a word of mild criticism, 
she’s nagging. He is always chang¬ 
ing jobs. Rewards'for him are too 
long in coming; when they come, 
they are always too small. He has 
never learnt that the most import¬ 
ant reward for doing any job well 
—^including tedious but necessary 
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chores—is a personal sense of ac¬ 
complishment and an increased 
sense of personal worth. 

Particularly susceptible to the ex¬ 
perts arc the parents who want 
their children to make up for their 
own deficiencies; who want their 
children, no matter how ill-quali¬ 
fied, to have a university education 
because the parents never had this 
advantage; who want their chil¬ 
dren to be thin because they were 
fat and suffered for it; who want 
their children to be athletic because 
they were weedy types themselves. 

In this group are the mothers 
who push their daughters into un¬ 
wanted careers because they them¬ 
selves can’t stand housework; the 
fathers who want their sons to be 
doctors or lawyers because they’ve 
spent their lives taking other peo¬ 
ple’s orders and hated every minute 
of it; the parents whose social 
aspirations were frustrated so they 
must send John to that private 
school they really cannot afford. 

Parents like these turn to the ex- 

{ >erts for directions, as a woman 
ooks at a recipe for exact instruc¬ 
tions on how to bake a cake or a 
man turns to a manual to learn 
how to repair a broken machine. 
But a child isn’t something to be 
made or something to be repaired. 
A child isn’t a product or a machine 
—a child is a seed. You can’t tell a 
seed how fast or how tall you want 
it to grow, or what colour flowers it 
should produce. But if you want 
help so that your seed can grow into 
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the hardiest and the most beautiful 
flower it is capable of becoming, you 
can turn to experts for sound advice 
on ways of feeding it, what tempera¬ 
ture it requires and how to protect it 
against disease. 

But expert advice, however help¬ 
ful, is no substitute for your own 
basic standards and instincts as 
guides in bringing up your chil¬ 
dren. A social-worker friend of 
mine who attempted to bring up 
her first child by the book—as I did 
—said once while gloomily con¬ 
templating her offspring, “Perhaps 
we ought to be allowed to throw 
the first one away.” Then she 
looked at my child, who was be¬ 
having even worse than hers, and 
repeated the remark. Fortunately, 
each of us threw away the book 
instead of the child, and the situa¬ 
tion improved considerably. 

Not long ago 1 got a notice sum¬ 
moning me to a meeting at which 
a panel of experts were to discuss 
the subject of child discipline. Are 
things as bad as that? Must we ask 
experts about discipline? And why 
discipline, for heaven’s sake? For a 
change, why don’t we ask them to 
help us understand what it really 
means to love and cherish our 
children and how we can be sure 
they really know that they are loved 
ana cherished? 

I am thinking now of parents 
whose teenage daughter -stayed out 
recently until four o’clock in the 
morning. Her mother paced the 
floor and so did her father, but 


neither of them took any action. 
After all, they assured themselves, 
they had always trusted their child 
to behave in a mature fashion, en¬ 
couraging her from a very early 
ajge to make her own choices and 
decisions. And, even though it was 
4 a.m., ought not they to give their 
daughter the right to decide for 
herself how to behave ? 

I know what would have hap¬ 
pened to me if I had stayed out until 
that hour when I was a teenager. 
My mother would have phoned up 
everybody she knew or didn’t know, 
being desperately tactful and 
ashamed about it, and quite con¬ 
vinced, without breathing it to a 
soul, that I had been abducted by 
white slavers, since no nice boy 
would keep a decent girl out until 
that hour. 

All this time my father would 
have been barking garbled orders, 
and my mother would have got so 
upset she would have tottered off to 
bed in tears. My father would have 
met me on quivering return with a 
face like thunder, and any explan¬ 
ation I might have managed to 
dream up (or even if it happened to 
be true) would have been furiously 
blown away in the cyclone of his 
rage, and I would have been con¬ 
fined to barracks, allowance-less, for 
a month. “For a month, do you 
hear? Not another word out of 
youP* 

I would sulk for a while, then 
give this up as unproductive. In 
spite of how ill-used I felt, I must 
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admit I knew where ? stood with 
my parents. Good heavens, if they 
could rah^ such a hullabaloo, 1 
must be a very significant person. 

There are times these days when 
I envy my father’s righteousness and 
certainty. I envy his untutored abili¬ 
ty to get angry and then to relax 
when his children were safe and he 
felt in control again. 

Another thing I envy is my 
mother’s confidence in his decisions. 
She probably had her doubts about 
their soundness now and then, but 
she kept those doubts where they 
belonged—away from children. To¬ 
gether my parents presented a solid, 
united front, a bulwark against 
disasters of all kinds. And so, 
although we children may often 
have been mismanaged, misunder¬ 
stood and overdisciplined, we knew 
at least one thing: an attempt was 
being made to care for and protect 
us. 

Nowadays, we parents arc afraid 
of almost everything we do with our 
children. We arc afraid to roar and 
carry on, even when this is.the one 
thing that might make us all feel 
better—including our children, who 
might like to know what’s what 
once in a while. We arc afraid to 
.say no to our own child because 


some other child’s “modern” par¬ 
ents have said yes to the same 
demand. 

We arc afraid to discipline, no 
matter how mildly or infrequently, 
because experts on family life have 
said that with successful, progressive 
parents, discipline is unnecessary. 
We are afraid of flat statements of 
right and wrong, of making it plain 
that certain things are done or not 
done by good boys and girls. We shy 
away from the words “nice’’ and 
“go<^” as if they were subversive 
because they used to be our parents’ 
overworked and boring standbys. 

But before our children can deal 
with uncertainty—and surely they 
must learn to do so in this anxious, 
muddled world of ours—it seems to 
me that they must first have at least 
a few hard certainties to hang on to. 
1 say that these certainties can pro¬ 
vide a haven, even when they in¬ 
volve what seem to be rigid and 
wrongheaded parental pronounce¬ 
ments of good and bad, right and 
wrong, niccness and not-niceness— 
whether or not child-care experts 
agree. 

After all, as the old farmer once 
said, “How can you jump off, if 
you ain’t got nothin’ to stand on 
in the first place?” 


»4 » 

Avoiding the Rush 

csAi Paris 1 was hurrying across a street, trying to avoid being hit by the 
cars, which seemed oblivious to all traffic rules. Another visitor, watching 
my efforts, called out: “Don’t run! If you do, they’ll chase you.” —c. s. i*. 
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By Dr. Howard Haggard 


W Hospitals: 293 B.C. 

FA', in 293 B.C., the 
Roman gods seemed powerless to 
control d serious infectious disease 
which had broken out, a messenger 
was sent to the Cl reeks to borrow 
one of their gods, and for him the 
temple of Aesculapius was erected. 
At first, sick people came to the 



temple for religious reasons, but the 
Emperor Claudius, who reigned 
from A.D. 41 to 54, turned the temple 
into a place of refuge for poor people 
who were ill. "J'he temple became a 
sort of crude hospital. 

As the Roman Empire extended 
over wider territory, other hospitals 
were erected ac convenient places. 
With the rise of C^hristianity, 
Eabiola created her hospital where 
free care was given as a Christian 
duty. These early hospitals were 
usually rough buildings with straw 


on the floor for beds. Patients with 
ail sorts of illnesses were mingled 
together. 

G Quarantine: A.D. 1348 

UY DE Chauliac, famous sur¬ 
geon of the Middle Ages, writes 
concerning the Black Dfeath: “Many 
were in doubt about the cause of the 
great mortality. In some places they 
thought the Jews poisoned the 
world: and so killed them. In others 
it was the poor deformed people 
who were responsible: and they 
drove them out. They kept guards 
in the cities and villages, permitting 
the entry of no one who was not 
well known...” 

This is the first use of quarantine 
—in 1348. In 1383 travellers in ships 
suspected of infection were held for 
40 days in the harbour of Marseilles 
before they were allowed to land. 
Quarantine means 40. We still use 
the name, although the time of 
isolation now varies with the disease. 

^ Surgery: 1500 

i^URGERY was long considered in¬ 
ferior to medical practice and was 
left to barbers, executioners, bath¬ 
house keepers and strolling fakers; 
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the physician of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, dressed in his long robe, dis¬ 
dained to touch the wounded man. 
With his cane he pointed to the 
place where the baroer should cut. 
Surgeons staunched the flow of 
blood with red-hot irons which 
made a painful wound, slow to heal. 

Compassion led the gentle Parc 
(1536) to use pieces of twine, liga¬ 
tures, to tie shut the ends of the 
bleeding vessels. A multitude of 
ingenious operations, artificial eyes, 

improved artifi¬ 
cial arms and 
legs, massage, 
and implanted 
teeth, are some of 
the things Pare 
gave to surgery. 
Nowhere is his 
character more clearly seen than 
in his words: “I dressed his 
wounds; God healed him.” 

1 Anatomy: 1541 

N THE second century the Roman 
physician, Galen, left what pur¬ 
ported to be descriptions of the 
human anatomy, and for 1,400 
years his word was accepted as 
authentic. 

In 1541, Vesalius of Padua dis¬ 
covered that Galen had not dis¬ 
sected human beings, but only 
animals. Vesalius oetermined to 
describe for the first time true 
human anatomy. With an artist at 
his side to draw pictures, he dis¬ 
sected, wrote, described. 

A year and a half of feverish 
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activity — con¬ 
ducting his dis¬ 
sections on bodies 
obtained secretly, 
some from the 
gallows outside 
the city—and his 
great anatomy 
was ready for the press. It had 663 
pages and more than 300 woodcuts. 
But he had dared to turn against 
Galen. The scholarly physicians, the 
teachers of anatomy railed at him. 
He was ostracized. In indignation 
he burned his manuscript. When he 
was dead, men began timidly to 
look around to see if by chance he 
was right. They found that he was. 

^ Thermotneter: 1582 

Oanctorius was the first physician 
to measure body temperature. His 
thermometer was a long, twisted 
tube with a bulb nearly as large as 
an egg at the top; the open end at 
the bottom was placed in water. 

The patient held the bulb in his 
mouth; the air in it, becoming 
warm, expanded and escaped 
through the water. When no more 
air leaked out, the bulb was taken 
from the mouth; on cooling, the air 
contracted and water rose in the 
tube. The height to which it rose 
was a measure of the patient’s tem¬ 
perature. 

Sanctorius also took the pulse. He 
did not use a watch, for, though 
watches had been invented in 1510, 
they still in 1600 had no second or 
even minute hand. He used a 
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pendulum and varied the length un¬ 
til the rate o£ the pendulum corre¬ 
sponded with that of the pulse. The 
rate of the pulse was recorded as a 
measurement of pendulum length. 

The Blood: 1628 

NTiL the seventeenth century, 
every physician had held Galen’s 
view concerning the blood. The 
liver, according to Galen, was the 
centre of the blood system, where 
food was mysteriously changed to 
“natural spirits.” He thought of the 
heart as a churn and a furnace, stir¬ 
ring and heating the blood, while 
the lungs were fans to cool it again. 

William Harvey, the seventeenth- 
century English physician, tied a 
cord round a 
man’s forearm, 
tight enough to 
shut off the flow 
of blood in the 
veins but not in 
the arteries. With 
each beat of the 
heart, blood flowed into the arm, 
the veins distended, the arm became 
swollen. Clearly the experiment 
showed that the blood flowed from 
the heart through the arteries but 
did not flow back through them. 

In .1628 Harvey published his 
book about the circulation of the 
blood—one of the great landmarks 
of medicine. 

j j Microscope: 1661 

LJ NDER the lens of the microscope 
perfected by Galileo, the Italian 


physician, Malpighi, in 1661 found 
minute blood vessels connecting the 
arteries and veins, a thing Harvey 
could not discern without the lens. 
But not until the nineteenth century 
was it fully known that blood is 
merely a vehicle, carrying oxygen 
and food and waste materials from 
one part of the system to another. 

Stethoscope: 1819 

N AUSCULTATION thc doctor Ustens 
to the sounds from the lungs and 
heart. The gentle “swish” of air as 
it passes through the tiny bronchial 
tubes may be altered in disease; thc 
regular “lub-dub” of the normal 
heart beat niay be blurred with 
murmurs. 

Laennec, in 1819, saw great possi¬ 
bilities in auscultation and also 
found great difficulties in it. Some 
patients were so fat that the faint 
sounds from the chest were lost. He 
had a fat patient suffering from 
heart trouble, and not a sound could 
he get. 

One day, watching children play 
on a wood pile, he saw one child put 
his ear to the end of a long beam; 
another went to the opposite end 
and tapped on the wood. The signal 
travelled through the beam. There 
Laennec saw an answer to his 
problem. 

He hastened to the hospital, took 
a paper-covered book, rolled it into 
a cylinder and to the ama2ement of 
the onlookers put one end of thc 
crude instrument against the pa¬ 
tient’s chest and applied his car to 
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the other. To his joy he heard the 
heart sounds clearly. Soon he was 
making little wooden “trumpets” 
on a lathe, and the stethoscope was 
on its way to its modern form. 

I Anaesthetics: 1846 

N America, 'William Morton, a 
dentist, had experimented with 
ether on himself, on the family dog, 
and had used it with success during 
the extraction of a tooth. He asked 
Dr. Warren of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital for permission to 
administer ether during a major 
operation. The request was granted. 

At the appointed time, when the 
surgeon, the patient, the strong men 
to hold him down in his struggles 
and the incredulous spectators were 
all ready, Morton administered the 
ether. In a few minutes the patient 
slept. With the completion of the 
operation. Dr. Warren turned to the 
spectators: “Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug,” he said. 

J Antiseptics: 1860 

osEPH Lister, a young surgeon in 
Glasgow in i860, turned his atten¬ 
tion to infection in wounds. He' 
operated skilful¬ 
ly, cared for 
his patients, yet 
more than half 
of them died 
from blood pois¬ 
oning. 

Reading of 
Pasteur’s discovery that wines de¬ 
teriorated due to the growth of 
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bacteria, he saw a similarity be¬ 
tween putrefaction of wine and the 
infection of wounds. So he washed 
his instruments in carbolic acid; he 
dipped his hands in it, he sprayed a 
mist of it into the room. He found 
that clean wounds heal quicjdy.. 
Surgical cleanliness or antisepsis— 
later asepsis—^became the dominant 
idea of surgery. 

. X-ray: 1895 

HE X-RAY was disc(wered in 
1895 by the German physicist, 
Rbntgcn. Working in his darkened 
laboratory he happened to cover his 
Crookes tube with black paper to 
exclude light, then he turned on the 
electrical discharge. No visible light 
appeared, but the coated paper 
glowed with a ghostly light. 

He picked up the paper and 
turned its coated surface away from 
the tube. It continued to glow. He 
held his hand in front of it and saw 
what no man had ever seen before— 
the shadow of the bones of his hand. 
The invisible rays were found to 
alTect photographic film. It was pos- 
.siblc to take pictures of bone and 
structures beneath the surface of the 
skin. 

Inaccurate news of the discovery 
leaked out. It was believed that it 
could be used anywhere, at any 
time. An English merchant prompt¬ 
ly advertised X-ray proof clothes for 
modest ladies. Doctors, however, 
were quick to sense the true possibil¬ 
ities of the X-ray, and it has become 
a most valuable method of diagnosis. 





He drew a circle that shut me out — 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that too\ him in! 

—^Edwin Maritham 

MUCH of life is spent in keep- 
Lag other people out of it. Pri- 
L. Avate rooms and houses, private 
clubs and offices, private roads and 
beaches—^with all of them the point 
is the same: “This isn’t your prop¬ 
erty. It’s mine. Keep out! ’’ 

Of course, in one sense, a circle 
that shuts the world out is needed 
by everyone. We all need places of 
refuge. We are all porcupines, and 
our quills are less trouDlesome if 
there is a little space around us. 

But there is another sense in 
whicli the size of a human being can 
be measured by the circles he draws 
to take the world in. A few prople 
arc too small to draw a circle larger 
than themselves. Most go a litde imr- 
ther and include their families. Still 
others draw the line at the of 
their own social group or political 
party, their own race and colour, 
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RCLE HOUND 
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By Roy Pearson 

their own religion or nation. The 
coplc arc too few who have the 
igness of interest and 
to draw a circle large 
all. 

The smaller the circle, the smaller 
the man. A strong man is not afraid 
of people different from himself, 
and a wise man welcomes them. If 
he knows nothing else, he knows 
that human beings have nowhere to 
live except the earth and that unless 
we want to die together we must 
learn to live together. But the wise 
man probably knows, too, that w{ien 
he draws a circle to shut out his 
brother he does less damage to his 
brother than he does to himself. He 
puts himself in solitary confine¬ 
ment, and he locks the door from 
the inside. He denies himself the 
riches of other men’s experience. He 
starves his own mind, hardens his 
own heart. 

When a wise man names his 
brothers, he draws no circle smaller 
than the first one drawn on earth. 
In the beginning, God ^ve the 
world its s^pe. He made it round. 
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DEATH DRIVES 
ON SOFT TYRES 

Little-kmnvn jilcis ahaiit I he hn:::ards of uuder-tnji at ion 


By Paul Kearney and John Ennis 


R ecently, a motorist was 
seriously injured and his 
L. passenger killed when their 
car mounted a kerb and struck a 
tree at 50 miles an hour. Police in¬ 
vestigations showed that, when the 
driver swerved to avoid a car shoot¬ 
ing out from a side turning, the 
severe strain on his nearside tyres— 
both of which were under-inflated— 
threw the car into its fatal skid. 

Under-inflation and neglecting to 
check tyre pressures are almost 
universal failings of motorists. Even 
though compressed air is available 
free, the average motorist could’ 
hardly be more frugal if it cost 
Rs. 10 a puff. 

Some drivers think that the chief 
function of tyres is to provide a soft 
ride. Tyres do far more than that: 
they are an integral part of the car’s 
braking and steering systems, and 
of the transmission of power from 
engine to road. Under-inflation not 
only affects the performance of 
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these systems; it can rapidly weaken 
the tyre to a point where it is ruined 
and becomes unsafe. Persistent 
under-inflation considerably short¬ 
ens tyre life and places passengers 
in danger. 

A tyre on a moving car does not 
keep its circular shape but flattens, 
where it comes in contact with the 
road, to give a “footprint” about 
the size of a number nine shoe. The 
tread and sidewalls bend, or flex, 
to support the car’s weight. As the 
wheel turns, the “footprint” area 
changes, so your tyres, as you drive, 
are constantly flexing ana twisting. 

With the inner friction of rubber, 
cord fabric and wire, this flex¬ 
ing creates heat—^and so does the 
tread’s friction against the road. The 
heavier the car’s load, or the softer 
the tyres, or the faster you drive, the 
more the tyres flex and the hotter 
they get. Heat eventually reduces 
the tyre’s strength and aurability. 
If allowed to build up excessively, 
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it may cause the tyre to disintegrate. 

Long journeys. in hqt weather 
present a danger: the rise in air and 
road temperatures increases the rate 
at which tyres wear. When under¬ 
inflated tyres that have stood up to 
normal town driving are subjected 
to long runs at sustained high 
speeds, they can generate enough 
heat to boil water. On blistering 
road surfaces, their temperature 
may approach the vulcanizing point 
of rubber! 

To find out how hard your tyres 
should be, consult the owner’s hand¬ 
book for your car. The manufac¬ 
turer of one fX)pular British car 
specifies a pressure of 22 lb. per 
square inch for standard front and 
rear tyres, but adds this advice: 
“When driving at high speeds—^for 
example, 80 to 90 m.p.h. on a long 
journey—increase both front and 
rear tyre pressures by four pounds.” 

The handbook for a medium-size 
estate car recommends 24 lb. front 
and rear when four people are on 
board; but, if the car is loaded to 
its full capacity of over 3,300 lb., it 
suggests an extra six pounds for the 
rear tyres. 

Unless otherwise specified, recom¬ 
mended pressures arc always for 
* “cold” tyres—those that have been 
standing for at least three hours or 
have run no more than a mile. That 
is the best time to check and inflate 
them. 

For high speeds or heavier loads, 
particularly if your car is several 
years t^d, it is wise to add four or 


six pounds more than the manual 
prescribes for normal use. A six- 
pound increase in pressure will, at 
70 m.p.h., lower a tyre’s running 
temperature by about ten degrees C. 
But keep within the recommended 
limits. Over-inflation can cause ex¬ 
cessive wear in the centre of the 
tread and increase the chance of 
breaks in the tyre’s fabric. 

One piece of bad advice heard 
time and again, sometimes even 
from garage men, is: “If you’re 
driving fast over a long distance, 
your pressure will increase: so start 
your journey with less.” 

Car manufacturers and tyre com¬ 
panies agree that this is a fallacy. 
Ignore it. Admittedly, on a long, 
fast run, you will build up as much 
as ten pounds extra pressure. But if 
you start with soft tyres, they will 
flex even more, as well as building 
up an excess of heat and as much,or 
more extra pressure. And while 
reasonable pressure is no danger, 
heat is. 

Even worse than starting out on 
soft tyres is “bleeding”—^letting air 
out—during the day’s driving. 
While this temporarily reduces the 
pressure, it repeats the cycle of flex¬ 
ing and pressure-increase and fur¬ 
ther weakens the tyre. 

Increased pressures not only save 
tyres but give better steering, better 
control. Inflation is such a vital 
factor in car handling that compe¬ 
tition drivers pay it almost religious 
attention. 

Paddy Hopkirk, 1964 winner of 
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the Monte Carlo Rally, puts as of pressure, the offside front tyre 
much as 36 lb. in the tyres of his rdiled so far under the rim tnat 
Mini Cooper S: Xo suit varying nearly half the side wall touched the 
road conditions, he may ch^ge road surface. At eight pounds, the 
both tyres and pressures as many as roll-under was severe enough to 
five times during a rally. At Silver- cause the rim almost to tou^ the 
stone, Northamptonshire, last year, road. If the rim does touch, the car 
during practice for the British may turn turtle. This soft-tyre roll- 
Grand Prix, dohn Surtees drove lap under seriously affects a car’s steer- 
after lap, frequently changing his ing, and may explain why so many 
tyre pressures until he could sense drivers lose control on corners, 
tnat they were exactly right. In 1964, Other tests have shown that the 
at Lake Eyre in South Australia, best cornering, performance is ob- 
Donald Campbell used specially- tained at 36 lb. pressure. This would 
designed tyres inflated to more than give too hard a ride for most people. 
100 lb. during his record-breaking But it supports the case for some- 
runs of over 400 m.p.h. what higher pressures than those 

One situation in which under- usually recommended by car manu- 
inflation can be murderous, even at facturers. 

moderate speeds, is driving round a Today’s high-performance cars 
bend. Few drivers realize how much and roads combine to make the 
a tyre can “heel over” in cornering, problems of inflation and tyre con- 
The Dunlop Rubber Company dition more critical than ever be- 
made high-speed films of tyres fore. So, when planning your next 
cornering a loo-foot radius bend— long journey, consider buying a tyre 
equivalent to the curve of the aver- pressure gauge. It will not cost you 
age roundabout—^at 30 m.p.h. very much; used with intelligence. 

The films showed that, with 15 lb. it may save your life. 

' eo>»eo*flO»eo»ao«^ 

Cashing In 

A WOULD-BE hold-up man pointed a gun at a cashier in a large store, but 
dropped the weapon and Bed when he realized the cashier had been 
able to reach the burglar alarm. In a few minutes the place was swarming 
with police officers. Seeing them all, the store manager immediately put 
out this message over the loudspeaker system: “Special sale now in pro¬ 
gress for police officers only! ” —M. B. 

When a pigeon built its nest over the front entrance of a new bank, they 
capitalized on it by putting on the door a notice which said: “Even a 
Pigeon Chooses This Bank for Her Nest Egg.” —^.c.s. 
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With a little 
planning^ your 
family can 
make Saturday .,. 



Weariest 
Night of 
the Week 


By Joyce Lubold 



E very time I read one of those 
articles that explain how we 
I can all look forward to a 
four-day working week and a three- 
day week-end, 1 have to go and lie 
down with a cold cloth on my head. 
Because, as far as our family is con¬ 
cerned, the ordinary two-day week¬ 
end is as much as we can stand. 

The seeds of disaster are planted 
on Friday night. Our family loves 
Friday night. There is a charming, 
relaxed air, a delayed bedtime, a 
“We’ve got all day Saturcky to 
worry about that” mood. And it is 
in this state of euphoria that we be¬ 
gin to plan our Saturday. 


“First, I’m going to mow the 
lawn and get the flower beds dug,” 
my husband announces, sketching 
in a good two days’ work. “Then 
tomorrow aftemoonyfe. can just laze 
about.” 

“Let’s have a picnic,” the ten- 
year-old suggests eagerly. 

“Why not?” I say gaily. “I’ll frv 
some chicken, then skim through 
the house, and be all ready when 
Daddy finishes in the garden.” 

“Bike,” says the six-year-old sud¬ 
denly. She is a girl of few but force¬ 
ful words. “My bike’s broke.” 

“Oh, that’s right,” I say easily to 
my bdoved, “Jean’s bucc has a 
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broken wheel. 1 told her you*d mend 
it.” 

“Of course,” my husband says 
exuberandy, swinging Jean up over 
his head. We all laugh fondly. We 
do a lot of laughing on Friday 
nights. Then we kiss the children 
goM night, and my husband and 
1 take a relaxed walk round the 
garden. 

In the general atmosphere of love 
and joy, I dare to bring up the 
garage problem. Again. “If we 
could just get rid of some of that 
stuff in the garage, we could put 
the car in there and it would start 
better.” My husband, bless his Fri¬ 
day-night calm, agrees. “Won’t take 
long,” he says judiciously. “I can 
probably whip it into shape in an 
hour or so while you pack the 
picnic.” 

Now: “Have you washed my 
khaki trousers yet.?” he asks. “I’ll 
need them tomorrow.” 

“They’re washed, but they need 
ironing. I’ll dampen them now, 
so they’ll be just right by the 
morning.” 

While I am at it I decide I might 
just as well dampen (dl the ironing 
and get that basket empty for once. 
Whereupon I go enthusiastically 
ahead, dampening down enough 
laundry to keep a professional 
presser on his feet for a full ten-hour 
day. 

By this time all reason has Bed 
from me: I am delighted to see that 
this week we are honestly planning 
our Saturday. I say as much to my 
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husband. He yawns widely and 
agrees. “It just takes a litde system. 
I’m really going to sleep tonight. 1 
need it.” 

“You do need some extra rest,” 
I say tenderly. “Let’s not rush too 
hard tomorrow. You might plan to 
have a litde nap in the afternoon.” 

The thing I find so hard to believe 
is that we make plans like this every 
Friday night. And the thing I find 
so hard to endure is that we face the 
same kind of disaster every Satur- 
day. 

Confusion coils round our heads 
before the morning properly arrives, 
for we have never clearly setded the 
question of what time to get up. 
The children feel, very simply, that 
not a single daylight hour should 
be wasted. The adults point out 
quiedy to each other and loudly to 
the children that Saturday morning 
is the only morning we can sleep 
late. The children have found a 
clever solution to this stalemate: 
they bring me breakfast in bed. I 
am always disarmed by this gesturej 
since breakfast in bed is, to me, the 
ultimate luxury. 

But my husband, who considers 
any kind of eating in bed an abomi¬ 
nation, wakes sharply at the first 
crunch of toast, springs up, and 
goes muttering into the bathroom. 

I drink my juice and am swallow¬ 
ing my cooler than lukewarm coffee 
when my husband emerges in his 
pants. 1 am reminded of the khaki 
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trousers I promised him. “I’ll do 
them right away^’’ I say gaily. Clad 
in my nightgown and a hne sifting 
of toast crui^y 1 go to the kitchen. 

My first moment of real misgiving 
assails me when 1 see the pile of 
dampiened laundry sprawling over 
the top of the basket. But 1 fight 
to keep cheerful, telling myself I’ll 
' do the ironing while I’m cooking 
the picnic chicken. Briskly, 1 start 
the trouser job. 

The children appear, chattering 
loudly of their need for breakfast. 

I ask them to get out their own 
cereal, and for a time all you can 
hear is the hiss of the iron and the 
crackling of cornflakes as they drop 
on the kitchen floor. 

Mark you, any other morning I 
would be dressed by now, breakfast 
cooking, husband immaculate in his 
office clothes, children clean and 
scrubbed. But Saturday is supposed 
to be special, so nine o’clock finds me 
in bare feet, clumping wincingly 
over the cereal. 

II A.M. 1 am pleased to find that 1 
am dressed and have “skimmed 
through” two rooms. I discover that 
the cornflakes have spread into the 
living-room. 

11.30 A.M. The children are back 
asking, “How about the picnic. 
Mum? Are we ready to go yet?’’ 

I smile fondly and say, falsely, 
‘Trctty soon.’’Outside, my husband 
is cursing steadily and quietly at the 
lawn mower, wnich has as yet re¬ 
fused to start. “Daddy and I still 


have a few jobs to do. Why not go 
out and help your father?’’ 

It’s a dirty trick, but I really hape 
to do something about this kitchen 
—my feet stick to the floor. It seems 
silly, though, to clean the kitchen 
before I fry the chicken. So I get 
that started, planning to let the 
chicken brown while I vacuum up 
the cornflakes. 

The phone rings about then. It is 
one of the Sunday-school teachers, 
explaining at really unnecessary 
length why she can’t be on hand to¬ 
morrow and suggesting possible sub¬ 
stitutes who would loife to do it. I 
call two or three, listen as they ex¬ 
plain at unnecessary length how 
glad they are to be asked and how 
sorry they can’t help out this time. 
Eventually, one laconic woman 
says, bless her heart, “I’ll be there.” 
That's when I notice the burning 
smell. 

I scrape out the frying pan (I’ll 
just eat those nice black pieces my¬ 
self), and put some more chicken in. 
About then, the children come in 
again, with four or five friends, to 
say they are starving. Well, ac¬ 
tually it is lunchtime, so why not 
have a supper picnic and get lunch 
out of the way now. So I make 17 
peanut-butter sandwiches and mix 
three jugs of lemonade. In a wave of 
sound and motion, the children eat 
and disappear again. 

I p.M. My husband, with part of 
the lawn finished, comes in for a 
snack and looks round pleasandy. 
“Lordl This kitchen is in a mess,” 
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he says. My mouth is full of peanut- 
butter-sandwich crusts, and the 
brilliant riposte I try for comes out 
as a threatening "Grorg-gh.” My 
husband, recognizing what he calls 
my “Saturday nerves,” leaves 
quickly. 

2 p.M. I have finished “skimming 
through” the'house. Not counting 
the living-room, of course, since at 
the last count there were nine child¬ 
ren in there playing a card game the 
rules of which they did not seem to 
be in complete agreement upon. 

2.30 p.M. My husband and 1 , hav¬ 
ing dug one small flower bed, stand 
looking into the garage. “Well, 
I’d like to get that mess cleaned up 
today,but there’s the bike to mend,” 
he says heavily. 

“I’ll help,” I hear myself saying. 

3.30 p.M. The dustbin and two 
large cardboard boxes arc by now 
overflowing, and I can see my hus¬ 
band only dimly through the dust 
as he sweeps. But I can hear him 
clearly. He’s swearing rhythmically 
to himself. I tiptoe away. I really 
think he’ll be happier by himself, 
and the dampened ironing was al¬ 
ready beginning to smell a litde mil¬ 
dewed at lunchtime. 

4.30 p.M. I try a few bends, to get 
feeling back into my legs. I throw 
the rest of the ironing into the wash¬ 
ing machine, and serve cold drinks 
all round in an effort to still the litde 
voices asking about the picnic. 

“Daddy isn’t quite ready,” I say 
steadily. I go to the garage and And 
that a sack of fertflizer which he 
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was apparendy trying to hoist up 
to the rafters has burst quite 
thoroughly all over the clear portion 
of the floor. I leave quickly. 1 f^ow 
he wants to be alone. 

5.30 P.M. My husband appears 
silendy in the kitchen, his clothes, 
face and hands all the same grey- 
brown colour, except for two litde 
alarming patches of red that burn 
threateningly through the stoniness 
of his face The children gather 
round, saying that it’s time we 
packed for the picnic. Their father 
groans. 

“Tell you what,” I say, with 
faltering gaiety. “How about hav¬ 
ing it here in our own gardenIt’ll 
be fun.” 

The children, bless their under¬ 
standing hearts, agree, and in no 
time at all we are sitting amid a 
half-mown lawn, near an undug 
flower bed and munching burned 
chicken. 

It is getting dark now, and I can 
feel deep weariness climbing up the 
back of my legs. Then my husband 
speaks: “Well, the garage is done.” 

“Yes, and half the ironing.” 

For reasons that some might find 
hard to understand, we laugh. 

“Next Saturday, let’s make a 
really sensible plan,” he says. “Not 
bite off more than we can chew.” 

“We could have a really lazy 
day,” I say dreamily. “Just do a 
couple of litde things and then take 
it easy.” 

And that is how it will be, 
next Saturday. 



Vietnam: The Case for Staying 


A forthright declaration from the U.S, VicC’-President 


By Hubert Huhphrey 


^ i OME PEOPLE say that we Amcri- 
cans should not be in Vietnam, 
that we should not have inter¬ 
vened. Well, listen to these words of 
John Stuart Mill, the great nine¬ 
teenth-century English philosopher 
and economist: 

“The doctrine of non-interven¬ 
tion, to be a great principle of 
morality, must be accepted by all 
governments. The despots must con¬ 
sent to be bound by it as well as the 
free states. Unless they do, the pro¬ 
fession comes but to this; that the 
wrong side may help the wrong, 
but the right must not help the 
. right.” 

Here is a clear statement of why 
Americans arc in Vietnam. It is not 
of our own volition, but by request, 
by treaty, by obligation and by com¬ 
mitment. 

If the doctrine of non-interven¬ 
tion had been applied in Greece 
after the war, that country would 
be controlled by the communists to¬ 
day. If the British had applied it in 
Malaya, the same thing would have 
happened there. In both cases, but 
for timely outside aid, militant and 


determined communist minorities 
would have seized and held power. 
In both cases, subsequent elections 
proved that the communists were 
indeed a minority—^and a small one 
at that. 

And, I might add, if South Korea 
had been left alone in the face of 
communist aggression from the 
North, there would be no South 
Korea today. 

History should have taught us by 
now that communists are dedicated 
to seeking power in whatever way 
they can get it. If they succeed In 
seizing power by force in one coun¬ 
try, they will be tempted to try it in 
others. Indeed, “Liberation Fronts’" 
have already been set up for both 
Thailand and Malaysia. 

Then I’ve heard that the struggle 
for Vietnam is a civil war. The 
National Liberation Front (the 
members of it are the Vietcong) is 
exactly what it says it is—a front. 
That is the only honest word in its 
title. It is not national It liberates' 
no one. It is a front for Ho Chi Minh 
from Hanoi. And he says so. 

I hear it said that the government 


AiapUi from an address at the Anmud iMneheon Meeting of the AssoeUstmd Press 

tfi New York, on April ZS, 1966 
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in Saigon is weak. This is true. And 
then I hear people say, ‘*How can 
you expect us to do anything with 
all the unrest, the demonstrations?” 
Well, there is disorder. And under¬ 
standably so. 

But I would rather have the dis¬ 
order of a vital, vigorous people such 
as the South Vietnamese than the 
silence of a people who have been 
subdued by communism as in 
Hanoi. I’d rather by a long shot. 

There is a struggle for power in 
South Vietnam t<^ay, and this dis¬ 
turbs us all. But put it in perspec¬ 
tive. That struggle indicates how 
well the military operation has 
gone. A year ago there was no strug¬ 
gle for power because a year ago it 
was very doubtful that there would 
be any South Vietnam. Today all 
the world knows there will oe a 
South Vietnam. And the power 
groups within South Vietnam are 
now positioning themselves to see 
who is going to run the country. 
They know that the United States 
has brought in vast amounts of man¬ 
power and resources, that they are 
not going to lose. 

So when the Buddhists, the Cath¬ 
olics, the students, the labour peo¬ 
ple and the peasants ask themselves, 
‘‘What kind of government will we 
have? What kind of constitution?” 
this is not a sign of weakness. It is 
indeed the best evidence that con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in 
defeating the enemy. 

There are two things upon which 
all these groups agree: Tney do not 
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want the communists to contrd 
them. And they do not want us to 
abandon them. What is more, not 
one leader of any group in South 
Vietnam has yet defected to Hanoi 
or to the National Liberation Front 
Not one. A remarkable record, I 
must say. 

Meanwhile, during the past year 
and a half, 800,000 refugees from 
Vietcong-held areas have come to 
government-controlled territory in 
^uth Vietnam. Why? Because they 
did not want to live under commu¬ 
nism. 

The United States is being 
watched. We Americans are being 
watched very carefully by the whole 
world to see whether or not, in this 
period of our affluence and power, 
at this time when certain communist 
-nations seem to be less irritating 
than before, we have our old will. 
The free nations of the world need 
to know that we-have the vision 
and the endurance to fulfil the 
American commitment. And those 
who threaten their neighbours need 
to know that we take our commit¬ 
ments seriously, that we will resist 
aggression, and that we will stay 
and see it through in Vietnam. 

But they should also know that 
we bear no consumptive hate 
against their people, that we have no 
design on their sovereignty. We 
look only towards the day when all 
nations may .choose to live in har¬ 
mony—^when they may together 
turn their energies to building a 
better life for their peoples. 



TOSCANINI, 
MAGIC MAESTRO 


By Samuel Antek 


He was an almost unbelievable combination of saint and 
demon—but to play under “the world’s greatest 
conductor” was an epic experience 


A GREAT SYMPHONY Orchcstfa, 

brought together from the 
far corners of the world, sat 
in tingling silence on the huge stage 
of Studio B-H in Radio City, New 
York. I was a violinist in that newly 
formed NBC Symphony, and we 
were awaiting, that December day 
in 1937, the first appearance of our 
conductor. 

Suddenly, from a door on the 
right side of the stage, a small, solid- 
ly built man emerged and walked to 
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the rostrum. Our first impression 
was o£ crowning white hair and an 
impassive, square, high-cheekboned, 
moustached face. He was dressed in 
a black alpaca jacket with a clerical 
collar, formal striped trousers and 
pointed, slipperlike shoes. He ges¬ 
tured a faint greeting with TOth 
arms, then, in a rough, hoarse voice, 
called out, *‘Brahms!” 

He looked at us piercingly for a 
moment, then raisra his arms. In 
one smashing stroke, the baton 
came down. Thus began my first 
rehearsal with Arturo Toscanini, 
“the world’s greatest conductor.” 

That morning, with each heart- 
pounding timpani stroke in the 
opening bars of Brahms’ First Sym- 
pnony, our 70-year-old conductor’s 
baton beat b^ame more powerfully 
insistent. As we in the violin section 
struck our bows against our strings, 
1 sensed, more than heard, the mag¬ 
nificent new sounds around me. 
Was this the same music we had 
played so often before? With what 
a new, fierce joy we played! 

'"Cantatel SosteneteV he bel¬ 
lowed as the music reached its first 
great climax. “Sing! Sustain!” This' 
was the first time Toscanini’s batde 
cry was flung at us, and for 17 years 
we lived by mose words. 

Toscanini often said, “Any asino 
can conduct, but to make musk is 
difficile.” He was always St. George 
fighting the dragon guarding the 
musical treasure. What a sense of 
excitement and discovery each re¬ 
hearsal brought, as the “Old Man” 
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found in a long-familiar work a 
note, an accent, a nuance hitherto 
unnoticed or glossed over by routine 
or carelessness! Under his batem, 
time-wearied, shopworn pieces re¬ 
gained their original lustre and 
mone anew. “Routine—the death of 
music!” Toscanini would wail. 

1 cannot recall him ever making a 
gesture that was purely mechanical 
and not closely identified in mood 
or movement with the expression 
of the musical phrase as he felt it. 
He conducted the music, not the 
orchestra. 

For a very hushed effect, he 
would bring the tip of the index 
finger of his left hand to his lips as 
though saying, ”Sh! Sht" For even 
reater expressiveness, he brought 
is left hand over his heart and in¬ 
dicated an undulating motion, as 
though playing a wide cello vibrato. 
“Play with your hearts, not your 
instruments!” 

When the music became particu¬ 
larly poignant, as at the end of the 
Funeral March of Beethoven’s 
Eroica, he would crouch slighdy, 
lean towards us, and indicate with 
his baton the merest suggestion of a 
still precise, flowing beat. “Weep 
ing—^weeping!” he would cry out. 

Toscanini never spoke matter-of- 
factly. Excitement and dramatic 
expressiveness filled his phrases. I 
could feel each member of the or¬ 
chestra straining every ounce of 
technique to attain the sound and 
mood the Maestro wanted. Always 
when we played with him, tne 
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sound that emerged diHered as com> 
plctely &om what we had h>rmerly 
played as does refined ^Id from the 
originaL ore. We woum nod to one 
another, beaming with satisfaction 
and almost disbdief. 

There were.two Toscaninis; the 
conductor at rehearsals and the con¬ 
ductor at concerts. At rehearsals, he 
would shout, bellow and sing. At 
concerts he seemed m freeze. 1 often 
had the impression that he wished 
he were invisible so as not to come 
between the audience and the 
music. 

He never smiled at a concert. 
Sometimes, if a particular passage 
fell apart, he would shake his head 
as if saying, “Well, we failed!” 

At other times, if a player or a 
section did something especially 
displeasing, his head would rock 
balefully as though to say, “Wait till 
1 get my hands on you!” And if a 
player made a wrong entrance or 
played indifferently (at least in Tos* 
canini’s opinion), Toscanini would 
actually shake a clenched fist at the 
hapless wretch. 

No conductor more grudgingly 
accepted recognition from audience 
and orchestra alike. Many times, at 
rehearsals, men would spontaneous¬ 
ly break into applause when a par¬ 
ticular phrase shone with unusual 
brilliance. Toscanini never acknow¬ 
ledged these compliments. “No! Is 
not me!” he would say almost 
angrily. “Is in the music, just before 
your eyes.” 

Few, if any, conductors knew 


scores as Toscanini did, or even ap¬ 
proached his genius for laying bare 
the flesh and bones of an orchestra's 
effort. Unerringly, he could put his 
finger on just where and how a 
passage had bttn muddied. “You 
know,” he would say, stopping sud¬ 
denly, “you play—hear something 
—but is nothing—^is a big pasticcio 
[mess]. Come, we study.” Each 
line would be gone over separately. 
When all was put together, so 
delicate, well-timed and sensitive 
was the balance^ that every note 
spoke. “Everything so clear I can 
touch it!” 

One of Toscanini’s most enig¬ 
matic qualities was the almost un¬ 
believable combination of saint and 
demon. As he stood on the rostrum 
at rehearsals, he looked the person- 
ihcation of a venerable saint. His 
face was transfigured with a spirit¬ 
ual light as he worked on a passage 
of surpassing beauty. Then, sud¬ 
denly, like a thunderbolt, the saint 
would flee and the demon lash out 
at the orchestra in language to rival 
that of a stevedore. 

Toscanini had one favourite 
Italian curse that he used without 
much provocation. He would hurl 
it with particular relish at a fellow 
Italian, saying, “You are Italian. 
Good! I don’t have to explain!” 
Once, however, when he started to 
use this epithet, he caught himself 
and put his hand over his mouth. 
Several women were in the hall. He 
made a grimace, glared at the plawr 
and shouted, ^^Hmmmmpht You 
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The Incredible Maestro 

When the NBC Symphony was about to be formed, David Sarnoif, 
chairman of die board of NBC, gave one directive : “Do not engage any 
players from existing orchestras because that would only weaken other 
orchestras.” The people in charge, headed by Artur Rodzinski, himself a 
fine conductor, managed to get together a superb orchestra—^all except the 
first clarinettist. 

When Toscanini was about to arrive from Italy to take over the or¬ 
chestra, SarnofI was asked how the problem should be handled. Should 
Toscanini be left to find out for himself? Should they tell him frankly? 
SarnofI said, “Let’s tell him.” His associates said, “You tell him.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, a delegation went down to meet the boat. 

In his stateroom Toscanini greeted Sarnoff and said, “That’s a fine 
orchestra you got together—^very fine, all except the first clarinettist.” 
Sarnoff was taken aback. “Maestro, how did you find out?” he asked. 
“I have been listening on a little shortwave radio I had in Milan,” said 
Toscanini, “and I could tell.” Yes, he could hear it on a little radio in 
Milan. 

Toscanini then said, “Take me to the studios.” There the orchestra was 
rehearsing and a special dressing-room was waiting for him. He sent for 
the clarinettist, who arrived in such a state of mind as you can easily 
imagine. Toscanini said to him, “You arc a good clarinet player, but there 
arc certain things that you do wrong.” Then he began to work with him. 
The upshot was that the clarinettist stayed with the orchestra for 17 years 
and became one of the world’s best. —George Marek 


know what I want to call you, 
but-” 

The rehearsal went on, until the 
mistake was repeated. Now Tosca¬ 
nini bellowed, **Zuccone! I tried to 
control myself, but you won’t let 

me. You are a-! ” Out came the 

epithet in fullest glory. He glared 
triumphantly at the player. A mo¬ 
ment later he was his angelic self 
again. If any other conductor had 
spoken to an orchestra the way 
Toscanini did, he would have been 
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brought up before the musicians’ 
union on charges of “misbe¬ 
haviour”! 

In 1950 the NBC Symphony went 
on tour, giving concerts throughout 
the United States. We saw great 
snowcapped mountains, vast deserts 
and exciting cities. But, as the tour 
progressed, we realized that the 
greatest wonder of all was on the 
train with us—our incredible 83- 
year-old Maestro. His zest and en¬ 
thusiasm astounded us all. Once, 





TOSCANINI, MAGIC MAESTRO 
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in Sun Valley, 1 came upon him at 
ten o’clock in iJie morning, stretched 
out full-lcnph oh the lawn of the 
hotel, drinking a toast in cham¬ 
pagne to the beautiful mountains! 

In Atlanta, an incident occurred 
that illustrated his almost mystical 
attitude towards music. As we 
entered the huge auditorium that 
morning, we were greeted by the 
sound of hammering. In the centre 
of the auditorium workmen were 
busy erecting a ring for the prize¬ 
fights that were to take place that 
night. 

Our concert was to be played the 
following night. All the noise 
stopped when Toscanini came to 
the stand and during the brief re¬ 
hearsal. But, as Toscanini stepped 
off the rostrum, the workmen reap¬ 
peared and a foreman walked past 
the Maestro with his hat on. Tos¬ 
canini stopped abruptly. 


With a flick of his baton he 
knocked off the foreman’s hat. 
'*Ignorantel Take off the hat! Is a 
church here! ” The man, dumb with 
amazement, looked round at the 
iprizefighting ring and stared at the 
Old Man in perplexed terror. “Yes! 
Ignorante!" rasped the Old Man. 
“Where is music is a church! Off 
with the hat, stupidol** 

As a conductor, Toscanini stood 
like a colossus astride the musical 
horizon. For me, his principal 
genius lay in his capacity to trans¬ 
form music-making into an epic 
experience. 

Those who had the proud privil¬ 
ege of playing with him until the 
NBC Symphony was disbanded in 
1954 felt that we had undergone a 
spiritual regeneration. Making 
music became the very noblest of 
professions and aspirations. 

This was the miracle of Toscanini. 



Gospel Truth 

Our vicar’s sermon one Sunday concerned the relationship between fact 
and faith. “That you are situng before me in this church,” he said, “is a 
fact. That I am standing, speaking to you from this pulpit, is a fact. But 
it is only faith that makes me believe anyone is listening.” —s. a. b. 

The Reverend Dr. Roy DeLamotte, chaplain at Paine College, 
Augusta, Georgia, preached the shortest sermon in the college’s 80-ycar- 
old history. His topic was, “What Docs Christ Answer When We Ask: 
'Lord, What’s in Religion for Me?* ” 

The complete text of his remarks : “Nothing.” 

Asked how long it had taken him to prepare his message. Dr. Dc- 
Lamotte replied: “Twenty years.” —New York Tints 
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A world plagued by growing wastelands of poverty can 
take hope from this remarkable American achievement in helping 

poor and backward people to help themselves 
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S OUTH AND WEST of Oklahoma 
City the flatlands abruptly 
crease into folds of red rock. 
Little creeks appear, cut their way 
through the brisdy terrain; cliffs 
shoot straight up and the under¬ 
brush is stubby and tough. 

Oklahomans call this region their 
badlands. Country like this is 
usually the home of the poor—in 
purse and in spirit. 

The town of Anadarko, popula¬ 
tion 6,200, has some badges of rural 
poverty. Surplus foods are doled out 
to the needy. With a large Amer¬ 
ican Indian population, the town 
knows all about the deprivation 
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By Earl and Anne Selby 

that afflicts so many of its people. 
Yet something remarkable has come 
about in Anadark*. 

Consider the case of a 25-year-old 
man we shall call Randy. For six 
years he took whatever jobs he could 
get. “Never knew how long one*d 
last,” he says. “Month or two in the 
hayhelds, couple of months in a pea¬ 
nut mill. Maybe a season chopping 
cotton.” Home for him, his Red 
Indian wife and four chil^en was a 
shack in the hills. His hair grew 
long, his shoes ragged. Wearing his 
old felt hat, down-brimmed in the 
country fashion, he was the picture 
of poverty, the forgotten man in the 
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But tiieii dse remarkable ibing 
ha^ipened tt> He no longer 

'iie^ the surplus foods from we!> 
fare. He is bu)dng his own home 
and also pother house as an invest¬ 
ment; the rent from one will so to 
pay oil the mortgage on both. In 
his words, **rm putting .in a bath¬ 
room, Tve got my eye on a good 
used car, and Tm minking ahead to 
a little 40- or 50-acre £am in die 
country.. 

A First Rfssd Chance. One con¬ 
stantly hears about the hopeless 
plight of “marginal workers” and 
the “culturally deprived.” Randy’s 
story, however, is proof that the' 
virtues of work, suf-respect and 
honest concOlrn for home and family 
can be nourished in those who have 
never held a steady job. 

Nor is he alone. Many other local 
people also got their first real chance 
in Anadarko’s newborn company, 
the Sequoyah Carpet Mills. Of the 
first 55 employed, only three had 
held j(^s lasting from one year into 
another. Their jd>application forms 
are a roll cdl of failure and frustra¬ 
tion : catde herders with no more 
cattle to herd, hayheld workers 
made jobless by the drought. For 
many there was only the monthly 
dole of welfare’s denydrated eggs, 
dried milk and other foods. 

; We sc^ the same kind of spectacle 
in big-city slums, but die difference 
is that the jobless of Anadarko were 
helped to pdl diemselves up. And 


die lesalts don’t square with the 
usual dkh^ about unem^^oyed; 

They are said to be lazy, t&zext 
teeism at Sequoyah is less th^ 
three-tenths of one per cent 
They are said to be untrainable. 
Workers at Sequoyah had never 
even seen a carpet znill; yet they ac¬ 
quired new skills so rapidly that, in 
a hi^y competitive industry, their 

f >roauct$ made more than six mil- 
ion dollars (Rs. 4 crores) in sales the 
first year. 

They are said to laci^ ambition. 
Sequoyah’s men earned up to four 
rises the first year. 

They are said to be poor money 
managers. Given their choice o£ 
profit-sharing plans, they rqectcd 
extra money now in favour of pen¬ 
sions later. 

<*It Made Me Think.” It was a 
young businessman named Don 
Greve who founded the Sequoyah 
mill that gave them their chance. 
Greve is also a Methodist lay 
preacher, and he founded Sequoyah 
because he believes we are our 
brother’s keeper, and the down-and- 
out can and should be helped. 

Greve grew up poor-boy style, in 
a fatherless home. “We missed 
meals, and I didn’t have the clothes 
other kids had,” he told us. “But 
my mother wouldn’t take a penny 
in public assistance. 1 wouldn’t 
either, because she passed on Ikt 
pride to me.” 

At ten years of a«, Don was help¬ 
ing the caretaker of the sc}k)oI bmld- 
ing where he attended dass^. By 
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the tune he was 12, he was earning 
12 dcdlars a week in a shop; at xS he 
was making 750 dollars a month 
sdling lawn mowers* At 20 he 
bought a furniture store, and at 27 
he owned a group of construction, 
merchandising and property com¬ 
panies. 

For Don Greve that was enough, 
wife and 1 and our children 
were living comfortably,” he said. 
“So I decided to take more time to 
help the church.” 

He began by touring the Red In¬ 
dian country with a friend who was 
cbing home-mission work. As a 
group. Red Indians may be the most 
hopeless, neglected people in the 
entire U.S. economy; at one time, 
78 per cent of them in the Anadarko 
area were jobless. 

“It made me think,” Greve said. 
“Until then, I suppose I had felt that 
borause Td been poor, and wasn’t 
poor any longer, anyone could do 
what he wanted. I felt—^and I 
wasn’t alone—that all it txx)k to get 
a job and make a living was effort. 
After seeing these Red Indians close 
to, I wasn’t so sure. I saw they’d 
never had any opportunity. I’d at 
least had what my modier had 
taught me—to earn what I needed. 
Many of these people didn’t have 
anyone teaching that to them.” 

Greve and his wife, searching for 
some way to help them, finally 
settled upon the idea of building a 
carpet mill. Red Indians, with their 
keen sight and nimble fingers, could 
be tau^t that kind of work. Also, 
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Gieve knew ' scunething of the 
business from his ^jxniture store. 
And a close friend, Charles Purcell, 
who was sales mana^r fat a car¬ 
pet distributor, agreed to join Greve 
in the project. As production vice- 
president they recruited Sanford 
Lee, a former executive in a carpet¬ 
manufacturing firm. 

Greve estimated that 750,000 dol¬ 
lars would finance the operatiem, but 
when he told potential investors that 
he planned to emplov Red Indians 
and others who had never had a 
chance for steady work, most “ran 
from the project like scared rabbits.” 
It took a year, but Greve finally 
got the money together. 

Making It Work. The new com- 

K bought a 13-acre site, erected a 
ry building and spent 350,000 
dollars on equipment. The govern¬ 
ment agreed to finance a manpower¬ 
training scheme. 

With the new mill a going con¬ 
cern, Sequoyah began planning for 
expansion, and another training 
programme was indicated. This 
time Greve and Lee began their 
own scheme, and then went to 
private sources to finance the expan¬ 
sion. 


A Plan for **Buil^ Pride.” 

Greve believes emphatically in carc» 
ful training in manual skills, but he 
is also certain that this alone isn’t 
enough. 

“If a man is to make his o|^r- 
tunity pay off,” he wys, “there must 
first be the right attitude towards 
work.” it w^s made quite dear to 
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the Seqw^ah traincei that ^ ccan- 
pa&y wanted ja dollar*s worth of 
. work in return for a ddilar’s pay. 
The success of the mill and the con- 
tinuatioo of the jobs depended on 
t^ wholehearted cooperation of 
the employees. 

Greve calls his plan ^"building 
pride.” “The man,” he said, “who 
has a good job, a nice home and a 
car is apt tci think he is basically dif¬ 
ferent from the fellow who has little 
education, is out of work and lives 
in a shanty. The truth is that both 
have the same instincts deep down. 
Both want self-respect, both want to 
feel they are making a contribution. 
That’s why we have done every¬ 
thing we can to build pride in our 
employees.” 

Even before the mill opened, the 
workers voted to wear uniforms 
bearing their own names and the 
name of the company. They bought 
the uniforms widi their own 
money, through payroll deductions. 
One Sequoyah employee, whose 
previous life had been a succession 
of welfare help, food doles and un¬ 
employment compensation, said to 
us: “I never worked no place before 
where 1 had a uniform. When 1 was 
at the peanut mill and my own 
clothes were getting dirty and rag¬ 
ged, I would see other people in 
, good steady jobs wearing uniforms. 
Thar did something to me, 1 knew 
they were on a payre^ all the year 
round and didn’t have to wonder 
if they’d be wmrking next week.” 

A Red Indian wl^ had found his 


hist steady job at Sequoyah, said, “1 
always had a hard time. I'd be ri<^g 
a horse driving a tractor or some¬ 
thing, and rd say to myself, there’s 
sot to be sometning in die world 
mr me somewhere. I used to pray 
for something like this job at St- 
quoyah, because then 1 could take 
care of my family right.” 

Sanford Lee grows angry when 
his employees are called “maigjnal 
workers” by the theorists. “Their 
education may be meagre and their 
experience limited,” he says, “but 
all this means is that, they are below 
par in opportuni^. Given a decent 
chance, put in tne right environ¬ 
ment, people like these can be the 
best asset any company ever had.” 

The Meaning of Success. In Se¬ 
quoyah’s first year, sales reached the 
level anticipated for the third. One 
shift has now expanded to three, and 
the working force is up to 276. At 
first the factory car-park was merely 
an expanse of open ground, with a 
few cars scattered here and there; 
now a latecomer must scout dili¬ 
gently for an empty space. . 

One worker desci^d his pleasure 
in an act so simple that most of us 
take it for granted: “1 found 1 
could open a charge account at the 
hardware store.” He paused, dien 
added with delighted amazement : 
“All at once 1 was like anybody 
else.” 

£>on Greve tells of an incident at 
the factory’s opening. Among those 
touring the plant was the family of 
a Red Indian employeewho,unm he 
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was hired by Sequoyah, had been on 
the food dole for vcars. The man*s 
four-year-old son broke away from 
his mother, darted under one of 
the guide ropes and pointed at his 
father, who was standing, tali and 
spruce in his new uniform, along¬ 
side a carpet-drying oven. 


“That’s my daddy I” he shmited 
proudly. 

“That really put some meaning in 
what we were trying to do,” Greve 
said. “At four years erf age, that boy 
had learnt one of the most impor¬ 
tant lessons on this earth—^to respect 
those who work for a living.” 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 

David Pratt’s cover painting shows some of the teapots used during the last 300 years. 



r. Rare example of the earliest type of Eng¬ 
lish teapot, made in about 1690. This 
design is based on pots horn the Yi-hsing 
factory, which were imported with China 
tea. 

2, Late eighteenth century teapot made by ’ 
the New Hail pottery in Staffordshire. 
Steam escapes through the knob on the 
lid instead of through the usual vent. 

3. Modern English teapot by artist-potter 
Gerald Makui; the pattern and bamboo 
handle show an Oriental influence. 
Bachelor teapot—it held tea for one per¬ 
son. Late eighteenth century, made at the 
Caughley factory on the River Severn. 

5. Victorian pot, patented by Royle in 1866, 
from which tea flows by piston action 
operated by the lid. This I^ulton example 
has Willow Pattern decoration. 
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6. Modern Wedgwood example of the SYP 
(Simple Yet Perfect) teapot, patented in 
1901 by the Earl of Dundonald. Tea leaves 
arc put on the shelf inside, and infused by 
tilting the pot back to rest on two knobs 
below the handle. It never became popu¬ 
lar. 

7. A typical Chinese brown earthenware pot, 
probably eighteenth century, from the 
Yi-hsing factory. 

8. Eighteenth-century Chinese hexagonal tea¬ 
pot with pagoda-shaped handle and 

' famille vert (transparent enamel) deco¬ 
ration in relicL 

9. Monkey teapot, one of the rare shapes 
produced by Minton's of Staffordshire, ix;- 
tween 1880 and 1900. 

10. Staffordshire teapot made around 1800. 
Known as Pratt-ware after one of the 
small non-manufacturing firms which 
specialized in decorating teapots. 

11. Souvenir teapot of Pinner village, near 
London. Probably made in England, 
though many of these souvenirs were 
manufactured between 1900 and 1910 on 
the Continent. 

12. Cadogan trick teapot, a copy of a Chinese 
wine pot, in the shape of a pomegranate. 
Probably made in Yorkshire at the Rock¬ 
ingham pottery in the mid-nineteenth 
century. It has no lid and is flll^ f||m the 
bottom through an internal tube. ^ spent 
leaves cannot be extracted, the pot must 
be filled with tea already infused and 
strained. 

13. Chinese teapot, of unknown date, in the 
form of a green pepf>er. 
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Fascinating new research reveals 
that confiict has a constructwe purpose, 
and can be controlled 


By ]£an George 


O NCE in a Michigan, U.S.A., 
meadow 1 watched two cows 
cracking their heads together 
with such violence that 1 winced 
and asked the farmer why he didn’t 
separate the animals. 

“Cow fights,” he explained, 
“make for order and peaceful indi¬ 
viduals. The sooner those two decide 
which is going to be boss cow, the 
sooner I’ll get a bucket of milk from 
both of them.” 

In his lifetime with cattle this 
farmer had seen what science is now 
establishing; that animal aggression 
is creative. A tooth-and-claw en¬ 
counter is a positive adjustment to 


an irritating situation, just as sleep 
is an adjustment to fatigue, eating to 
hunger. 

Since the war, psychologists and 
biologists have b^n prying inten¬ 
sively into the stuff that makes 
a fight. In man this force can be 
•expressed destructively in war and 
murder, or positively in murals in 
a Sistine Chapel. The human im¬ 
pulses that make a fight are precisely 
those that make a masterpiece. 

One of the first clues that animal 
aggression has its constructive uses 
came to light in 1938, when psychol¬ 
ogist C. R. Carpenter shipped sev¬ 
eral hundred rhesus monkeys from 
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WHAT MAKES ANIMALS FIGHT? 


India to Santiago Island, off Puerto 
Rico, where he released them, in 
order to study their natural society. 
When they were set free on the 
island, they swung into the trees— 
and fights started. Males battled un- 
til a leader emerged. Losers gradu* 
ally took their positions under him. 
Now the females turned to the care 
of their young and to friendly rela¬ 
tionships with other females. Once 
order had been established in the 
monkeys’ society, they showed 
deeper feelings; travelling groups 
moved through the trees at a pace 
to accommodate the old and innrm. 

Nearly all lower animals use 
lighting only to create order. In his 
study of birds, H. E. Howard, 
British businessman-ornithologist, 
found that the springtime song was 
actually a warning to other birds to 
stay away and avert a physical 
battle. Males sang from trees and 
posts to tell one another where their 
boundaries lay. Only rarely, when 
the warning song was ignored, did 
they clash physically, and then never 
to the death. More often a song was 
tussle enough. As the nesting season 
progressed and each bird became 
established in its territory with a 
mate, the loud songs died down. 

There have been a number of 
recent experiments to discover what 
sparks off a fight. John Paul Scott, a 
research professor of psychology, 
discovered in testing mice that one 
of the primary ingredients of a 
mouse battle is pain. He needed 
only to pinch a male mouse gently 


on the tail and it turned and slashed 
its nearest neighbour. 

Emotional torches also ignite 
animal battles. For some animals, 
conflict may arise over females (al¬ 
though much less often than we 
have been led to believe), threats to 
young, and food scarcity. The most 
frcqueiif battles, however, seem to 
relate to status and property. Every 
animal that has territory is aggres¬ 
sive against trespassers. 

When status fights have estab¬ 
lished a hierarchy in a pack, herd or 
flock, fighting decreases. This can 
be observed in chickens, among the 
most pugnacious of all birds. At one 
experimental laboratory, a group of 
five hens was tagged alph^tically 
according to the previously estab¬ 
lished rank. Then a dish of food, 
big enough to feed only one bird at 
a time, was presented to them. All 
the hens ran towards it—^but A 
stretched her neck, lifted her head 
feathers and threw up her comb. 
Whereupon the others stopped short 
of the dish and let her eat first. 

The researcher then removed this 
strong leader. B stepped up to the 
tray. Only when all the birds but 
D and E were removed was there a 
fight. Wings batted, feet clawed and 
beaks descended on heads. “Those 
two fight for status when the others 
are gone,” said the researcher. 
“They need the dominance of the 
whole group to keep them from 
fighting.” 

Since the dominant animal, often 
the oldest and heaviest, is important 
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to peace in some kinds of animal 
societies, the question of how domi¬ 
nance is achieved was studied by 
Dr. Scott in his research laboratory. 
It was found not only that the domi¬ 
nant animal is often a winner but 
that a winner is made by winning. 

Dr. Scott and his co-workers 
placed two male mice in a small 
cage, where the animals had no 
choice but to fight after a tail pinch. 
The winner was then pitted against 
a series of weaker opponents until 
he became so confident that he did 
not even bother with the warm-up 
—tail rattling and hair raising—^but 
simply charged and fought as soon 
as he was put into a cage. Fighters 
trained in this manner became so 
aggressive that they would tackle 
every mouse they encountered, in¬ 
cluding females and young—some¬ 
thing that no normal mouse would 
do. 

Many wild creatures have a psy¬ 
chological zone about them which, 
once it is entered by an intruder, 
forces them to make a decision—^to 
fight or flee, jack Couffer, a Walt 
Disney wildlife photographer, 
writes in his book Song of Wild 
Laughter about a bobcat that was 
confined to a cage so small that the 
people who came up to it were 
within the cat’s fight-or-flight peri¬ 
meter. Unable to attack them and 
yet having no room to retreat, the 
animal, once a docile house pet, 
turned viciously neurotic. 

This comfort zone is very im¬ 
portant in keeping zoo animals 
8o 


healthy. When tigers and bears re¬ 
tire to that distant peaceable corner, 
they arc actually removing the irri¬ 
tation of their human audience. 

The ways in which an animal ex¬ 
presses anger are different in various 
species. In birds it may be a song. 
Some frogs will leap heavily upon 
the back of an intruding frog. An 
angry ram will lower its head. 

Not knowing what animals re¬ 
spond to can sometimes get people 
into difficult situations with pets. 
Not long ago my usually docile 
Newfoundland dog snapped at a 
three-year-old child. I was per¬ 
plexed, because the dog is accus¬ 
tomed to children mauling her. 
Then I noticed that the little girl 
approached Tonka from the rear 
and put a firm hand on her shoul¬ 
der. Tonka instinctively turned 
aggressively, for unwittingly Patsy 
was going through the motions of 
dog aggression. Approaching from 
the rear, a paw on the shoulder, and 
a head higher than the other dog’s 
is “bossing” in the canine world. 
We solved Patsy’s problem with 
a few counteracting suggestions: 
speak to the dog, let her see who is 
coming, and pat her gently. 

When an animal is stimulated to 
aggression, blood rushes to its mus¬ 
cles, its heart beats faster, adrenalin 
flows. Violent action—^fighting or 
running away—brings the body 
back to normal. But what happens 
if this body state cannot be worked 
off? 

Knowing that in man long 
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periods of suppressing aggression 
often contribute towards such dis¬ 
orders as heart disease, asthma and 
stomach ulcers, psychologists put 
animals under the stress of unre¬ 
solved aggression. A number of 
mice—males and females—were 
crowded together in a small cage. 
Afraid and worried by constant 
threats, many died of fatigue. Some 
lost weight. The overcrowding in¬ 
terfered with the milk production of 
the mothers and therefore subse¬ 
quent litters were smaller. 

Where is all this research into 
animal aggression tiking us? I had 
an answer recently while walking 


along the bcadi with a psychologist 
friend. I picked up a clam shell from 
the Sana. “There’s a beast that 
knows no rancour,” I said. He gave 
me a tired glance. “A clam has 
nothing to 6ght with,” he replied. 
“Give him a tooth or a hand, and 
even he will eventually use it. 
Weapons have a way of being 
used.” 

I paused, thinking of the weapons 
we nave. The young scientist tossed 
my shell into the water. “That’s 
why we are studying the nature of 
fighting,” he said. “If we know 
what it is, perhaps we can do some¬ 
thing about it—before it’s too late.” 



Ways of the World 

With st> many American domestic airlines competing for passengers 
via airborne entenainment—closcd-circuir television, films and stereo—one 
one small airline has countered the trend by boasting: “Blessed silence 
and privacy." — k. 

At the Melbourne docks, Customs Inspector Bernard Yeates was show¬ 
ing nine Customs Service recruits round a freighter, indicating how con¬ 
traband might be hidden. A.s Ycaics removed some insulation from the 
frcezing-rixim wall, he exposed Rs. i lakh's worth of transistor radios.— ap 

A chemist's cat in Cicneva insists upon spending his days sleeping in the 
shop window. Taking advantage of the situation, the pharmacist has 
hung a sign over the cat advertising sleeping pills and other aids for 
insomnia. — /-a Gazette, Lausanne 

In a Tanzanian village, an anti-U.S. parade was said to have been led 
by a brass band which, having been trained by American missionaries, 
could play only one tunc : “The Stars and Stripes Forever.” —Time 
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By Corkado Pallenberg 

The Spiritual head of the world^s 
largest Christian community 
has an arduous schedule. 

Pope Paul tackles it with a 
combination of hard tvork 
and serenity 
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''I ‘’jVERY MORNING of the Week, 
I while most of the 2-5 million 
A citizens of the Eternal City 
are still asleep, a bedside alarm clock, 
sounds in the monastic room of a de¬ 
ceptively frail-looking (ip-year-old 
man. It is 6 a.m.—time for Pope 
Paul VI tp begin his hard day’s 
work. 

The man who shoulders respon¬ 
sibility for the largest Christian 

CoRRADo PALLtKBERG is Romc correspon¬ 
dent of the London Sunday Telegraph and 
author of two books on the Vatican, The 
Malting 0/ a Pape and Inside the Vatican 
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community in the world rises from 
his iron bed, has a shower, then 
shaves with a safety razor. Because 
he dislikes being waited on, he 
dresses himself, usually in a plain, 
snow-white soutane and a white silk 
skullcap. He has shortened the .sou¬ 
tane, which formerly trailed on the 
ground, and substituted normal 
shoes for the traditional embroi¬ 
dered slippers. The reason for the 
changes: this Pope likes to move at 
a brisk pace. 

Pope Paul’s private, 18-room 
apartment is on the top floor of the 
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Vatican, on the right side as seen 
from St. Peter's Square. The apart¬ 
ment is a modern and somewhat 
Spartan island in a sea of old-fash¬ 
ioned, often overpowering decor. It 
contains a kitchen with the latest 
equipment, a dining-room for His 
Holiness and another for the do¬ 
mestic staff, plus sleeping .quarters. 
All the rooms are either white¬ 
washed or painted in cool, light 
colours. The yellowed and turgid 
religious paintings, mostly from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, which used to clutter the 


walls with their ornate frames, have 
gone. In their place are a few paint¬ 
ings, sculptures and drawings by 
contemporary artists. Commenting 
on his preference for the modern. 
Pope Paul has remarked: “My pre¬ 
decessor Julius 11 also favoured con¬ 
temporary artists. One of them 
happenea to be Raphael.” 

Six people besides the Pope live 
in tlie suite of rooms: his two secre¬ 
taries (Monsignor Pasquale Macchi 
and Monsignor Bruno Bossi, both 
in their 40’s), and four elderly nuns, 
who do the cooking, cleaning and 
all other household chores. The 
nuns also look after the Pope's 
private wardrobe, but his more 
elaborate garments, worn only for 
religious functions, are kept in the 
Sacristy and brought up to him, 
when occasion arises, by an Augus- 
tinian monk. Franco Ghezzi, a 
broad-shouldered layman in his 
early 30’s, is the Pope’s valet and 
lives in the Vatican but not in the 
Pope’s apartment. He wails at table, 
drives the Pope’s car and acts as 
self-appointed bodyguard when the 
Pope leaves the Vatican—^which he 
does frequently to visit slums, 
prisons or hospitals. 

The Morning. At 7 a.m. the Pope 
leaves his bedroom to say Mass in 
his chapel. This is the only place in 
his private apartment in which the 
Pope has indulged in luxury. Archi¬ 
tect Dandolo Bellini has reduced the 
chapel’s size and covered it with 
varieties of precious marble. He has 
also lowered the ceiling with a 
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stained-glass fiajond which gives a 
mystical light. The most notable 
decorations are a huge cruciBx and 
a contemporary sculpture of the 
Last Supper. 

Here the Pope is served in turn 
by one of the secretaries or by his 
valet. The Mass is also attended by 
those nuns who are not busy with 
domestic chores. The Pope then at¬ 
tends a second Mass said by one of 
the secretaries. He and his secre¬ 
taries end the morning devotions by 
reciting the breviary. 

At 8.30 Pope Paul and the secre- 
faries sit down together for break 
fast of coffee, bread, butter and jam. 
A pile of newspapers of all political 
jjersuasions has been placed in front 
of him. He allows no one to touch 
them before he does, lest a subordi¬ 
nate attempt to hide from him up¬ 
setting news. Pope Paul wants to 
know everything that is being said 
about the Roman Catholic Church 
and about his policies. He skims 
expertly through the newspapers, 
handing them one by one to the 
secretaries, sometimes with a brief 
comment. Later in the morning, he 
will also read a resume of the world 
Press prepared by prelates of the 
State SecretJiriat. 

About 9 a.m., the Pope takes the 
lift down to the floor below, where 
his official working day begins. 
There is no protocol here, in con¬ 
trast with the rest of the Vatican 
where, when the Pope passes by, 
Swiss Guards, in yellow, orange 
and dark blue striped uniforms, 
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ceremoniously present their ana¬ 
chronistic hmberds, while Ndale 
Guards, descendants of the once 
proud Roman aristocracy, snap to 
attention and salute. On special 
occasions, dozens of other function¬ 
aries, whose titles and regalia date 
back several centuries, mill about in 
colourful array. 

With the Pope's approval, the . 
walls in this part of die Vatican 
have been stripped of the traditional 
red damask and heavily framed pic¬ 
tures, and covered instead in plain 
velvets of pale green, light grey and 
faded gold. The effect is one of 
cool simplicity. The Pope’s library, 
where he receives visitors, and the 
corridors that lead to it, have been 
turned into an exquisite museum in 
which a few carefully chosen works 
of art arc dramatically illuminated. 
These range from a classic painting 
of St. Peter by Raphael to a modern 
bronze statue of Pope John XXIIl 
by Lcllo Scorzelli. For the first time 
in living memory, plants adorn the 
Papal suite. An ancient Roman altar 
has become a stand for indoor ever¬ 
greens. Other plants fill an early 
Christian sarcophagus. 

The Pope spends the first half 
hour at his desk in the library going 
through his papers. Then the stream 
of visitors starts. The first is usually 
the Secretary of State, Amlcto Car¬ 
dinal Cicognani. The Cardinal, 83, 
is consulted on all important mat¬ 
ters, but because of his age finds it 
difficult to keep up with the intense 
work p.'tce set by Pope Paul. The 
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Pope, therefore, acts to a great 
extent as his own State Secretary. 

After this conference^ the Pope 
receives his other visitors one oy 
one, sometimes as many as 15 or 20 
in one morning: Curia cardinals 
who report and seek advice on the 
affairs of the congregations they 
head; cardinals and bishops from 
abroad who come to discuss the 
pn^lems of their dioceses; royalty, 
heads of state, diplomats, heads of 
religious orders, lay Catholic lead¬ 
ers, assorted V.I.P.’s. It is usually a 
colourful procession: churchmen in 
their scarlet robes, Eastern patri¬ 
archs with cylindrical headgear and 
flowing beards, ambassadors in full 
diplomatic uniform, women in 
black veils or mantillas, dignitaries 
wearing tailcoats and decorations. 

Pope Paul speaks not only Italian 
but English, French, German, 
Spanish and Latin with impeccable 
grammar and syntax. He has also 
learnt to pronounce a few short 
phrases of welcome to visitors in 
Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, Swed¬ 
ish and Russian. 

The visitors find Pope Paul an at¬ 
tentive and considerate listener. He 
has a great knack for drawing peo¬ 
ple out, for making them express 
their innermost feelings without 
committing himself. But when deal- 
, ing with church officials he always 
goes straight to the point, often 
surprises them by his detailed 
knowledge of their problems. 

Between i and 1.30 an official of 
the State Secretariat brings the mail 


to the Pope. Among other docu¬ 
ments, tlm consists oi classified, 
cabled messages from Vatican diplo¬ 
matic representatives abroad—ihe 
38 Nuncios, 12 Internundos and 
Pronuncios, and x6 Apostt^ic Dele¬ 
gates, plus other special envoys—on 
urgent matters which require 
secrecy. These have been decked 
during the morning. 

Lunchtime. Because of the 
Pope’s patience in listening to other 
people’s problems, the morning 
talks usually last longer than 
scheduled. Hence lunch, planned 
for 1.30, is often postponed until 
two or later. By now the good nuns 
in the kitchen are used to the delay. 

As far as the Pope is concerned, 
the time of eating docs not make 
much difference, for his midday 
meal is frugal. He eats a bowl of 
broth with rice or fine pasta in it, a 
thin slice of veal or chicken breast 
or fish, vegetables or salad, fruit and 
a glass of wine. 

Pope Pius XII ate all his meals 
in solitude, and John XXIII often 
invited old friends to his table. Pope 
Paul, who shares all his meals with 
his two secretaries, quite often has 
extra guests. Occasionally present is 
his elder brother, Ludovico Montini, 
a lawyer and outstanding political 
figure. Once a year, shortly before 
Christmas, the whole Montini clan 
comes in from Milan and from 
Brescia, the Pope’s home town, to 
attend a hand-kissing reception. 

Afternoon. The Pope chats brief¬ 
ly with his secretaries after lunch, 
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then takes a rest. On rising, he 
drinks a cup of strong black coffee 
and goes to the chapel to recite Ves¬ 
pers with Monsignor Macchi and 
Monsignor Bossi. The three form a 
kind of small religious community 
and perform all their devotions in 
commcHi. 

In the afternoon, the Pope devotes 
himself mosdy to paper work in his 
study, which resembles the office of 
an efficient business executive; 
Swedish furniture in light wood, 
steel filing cabinets, bookshelves, a 
telephone, dictaphone and type¬ 
writer. 

In an adjoining room are a radio, 
television set and stereophonic 
record-player. At his desk he ap¬ 
proves, with a neat handwritten note 
of thanks, the files prepared for him 
by the State Secretariat (having 
worked for 30 years in the Secretar¬ 
iat, he knows what encouragement 
from the Pope can mean), or adds 
comments and further instructions. 

The tone of relations between the 
present Pope and his assistants is 
somewhere between the awe that 
Pius inspired and the familiarity 
that John encouraged. Pope Paul 
never loses patience, never raises his 
voice. Nevertheless he succeeds in 
keeping those who work directly 
under him keyed up to the high 
standards of hard work and effi¬ 
ciency that he sets. One of his col¬ 
laborators once confided: “Now 
and then I make a slip. But he 
doesn’t say a word. He just looks at 
me with eyes filled with sorrow. 
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This is far more effective than if he 
told me harshly what a fool 1 had 
made of myself.” 

Pope Paul manages to see a num¬ 
ber of people each afternoon. But 
unlike his morning conferences, 
which arc official, these interviews 
are private, and few arc reported in 
the official Vatican bulletin. It is 
now that the Pope has informal 
meetings with theologians, puHish- 
ers, labour leaders, social workers, 
experts on Iron Curtain or African 
affairs, business leaders. During 
these confidential interviews he 
acquires the wealth of data with 
which he often surprises high 
Church officials who confer with 
him on ensuing days. 

Dinner and Relaxation. At 8.30 
p.m., the Pope and his secretaries 
watch the news on television and 
then have dinner. The Pope’s meal 
is even more frugal than lunch: 
fruit juice, a soft-boiled egg, bread, 
a cooked apple, no wine. He is con¬ 
vinced that a lifetime of light eating 
is the secret of his ability, at 69, to 
work such long hours. Indeed, since 
he became Pope in 1963, he has been 
in excellent health. Journalists who 
accompanied him on his trips to 
Palestine, India and New York were 
amazed at his stamina. 

Even so. Dr. Mario Fontana, the 
Pope’s physician, often urges him 
to take more exercise. In the begin¬ 
ning of his pontificate. His Holiness 
went frequently for a brisk walk in 
the Vatican gardens. But he was 
disturbed by dl the trouble and fuss 
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that his brief sorties caused: the 
Swiss Guards and the Papal Gen¬ 
darmes had to be alerted, the traf¬ 
fic in the Vatican City State was 
interrupted, and occasional visitors 
were asked to leave the gardens. In 
the end, he dropped the habit alto¬ 
gether. To allow the Pope to get 
more fresh air and some exercise, 
part of the roof of the Vatican 
Palace above his apartments has 
now been turned into a garden. 

After dinner the Pope chats brief¬ 
ly with the secretaries or reads mag¬ 
azines. Occasionally he watches 
a film, taken by Monsignor Bossi. 
When the Pope travels abroad or 
takes part in solemn ceremonies, 
Monsignor Bossi often films the 
events, usually in colour. The Pope 
enjoys these little documentaries. 
He likes to tell the secretary that he 
has chosen the wrong career and 
should be a film director instead. 

Usually the Pope retires to his 
office in the evening to read, study 
or listen to classical music—Bach, 


Beethoven, Palestrina. Books and 
records are his only hobbies. His 
reading interests range widely, with 
preference given to books on theo- 
logy, philosophy, religion, history, 
sociology and art. He also has a 
passion for encyclopedias and dic¬ 
tionaries. At 10.45 P*®^* inter¬ 
rupts his work and goes to the 
chapel to recite the night prayers 
with his secretaries. The secretaries 
then go to bed—but the Pope re¬ 
turns to his desk. 

Solitary Light. If you happen to 
take a stroll in St. Peter’s ^uare 
around midnight, you will find tlic 
Vatican Palace engulfed in dark¬ 
ness, except for one solitary light 
showing from a top-floor window— 
the second from the right. You will 
then know that the Pope is still in 
his office reading, making notes, 
working on a speech, writing letters, 
listening to music. The light may 
burn until i or 1.30 a.m. Only when 
it goes out will the busy day of Pope 
Paul have come to an end. 



Hitting the Headlines 

On New York World-Telegram and The Sun story of a strike in New 
York’s garment district: “garment area buttoned up.” 

On Washington Post story about a trusty who departed from prison 
while mopping floors: “clean getaway.” 

V 

On Garden City, New York, Newsday story about a Russian cosmetics 
institute: “Moscow cosmetic clinic gives a lift to red faces.” 
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Humour in 
Uniform 


During a terrorist bombing of a 
French restaurant near Tan Son Nhut 
Air Base in Saigon, one of the victims 
¥ remarked as he was being given first 
aid, “This place has good chow, but 
the acoustics are terrible!” -—a. l. e. 

It was after the second battle of 
Yprcs in the First World War that 
women went into war factories. My 
platoon corpora] told me that his 
mother had “gone into munitions.” 
Standing together in the trenches, the 
corporal and I watched a British six- 
inch howitzer convert a farmhouse 
into dust; the shells pssed just over 
us. Suddenly we heard the gun fire, 
but no shell went over; it dropped just 
behind our trench and failed to ex¬ 
plode. The corporal turned and said, 
“Thar must be one of Mother’s!’’ 

B. 

Lieutenant Bill Hatton recalls with 
fondness a day when everything was 
, going wrong on the U.S. aircrMt car¬ 
rier Independence. A supply ship was 
alongside to replenish ammunition. 
The lines were over, but the carrier 
wasn’t ready. The starboard elevator, 
used to receive the bombs, had not 
come down from die deck, and when 
it did come down, it sdll had an 
aeroplane on it. There were planes in 


the way on the hangar deck. “It 
couldn’t have been mu^ worse,” BUI 
says. “But then an old chief petty 
officer came up to me, patted me on 
the back and said, *You know, sir, if I 
were an officer, I think I’d go down to 
my cabin and fall on my sword !’ ” 

—^Robert Pemrman 

At a tense moment in the Desert 
War, General Mon^omery concluded 
a briefing to his staff with the exhorta¬ 
tion : “Remember, gentlemen, God is 



on our side.” There was a moment’s 
respectful silence. Then a junior officer 
was heard to mutter, “In support, sir, 
or under command.?” —Lew»s vausy 

While working on a missUc, which 
is stored underground in a sUo, 1 
dropped a spanner from the top of the 
silo to the bottom, i6o feet below. I 
wasn’t very concerned, because I 
thought no one was down there. But 
I found another airman at the bottom 
with an arc welder, working on the 
deck plates. I retrieved the spanner, 
which had just missed him, and apolo¬ 
gized. No sooner did I get back to the 
lop than I dropped it again. This time, 
when I reached the bottom, the airman 
wasn't there, but my spanner was— 
neatly arc-welded to the steel deck 
plates. — ^E*uc Mbisiahm 
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Our co&fkfANDiKG officer was ap¬ 
proaching the ship when he was 
stopped ny a very attractive young 
woman. We were too far away to hear 
what was said, but presently the 
skipper touched his hat to her and 
came aboard. He quietly surveyed us 
for a moment. Then, in a patient 
voice, he asked, “Will the man who 
really runs this ship and whose name 
is James sometbing-or-other step for¬ 
ward? He has a visitor.” 

—^Robert Siffiu-EY 

The children of an air force pilot 
take turns saying grace before meals. 
Recendy, when one of the children 
ended his blessing with the traditional 
“Amen,” he turned to his sister and 
^asked, “What does amen mean?” 

“Amen,” answered the well- 
. brought'up air force daughter, “is the 
Hamc as saying, ‘Over and out.’ ” 

> * —George FuermamN 

m 

f Officer candidates being inter¬ 
viewed for leadership ability were 
asked, “Assume that you are in charge 
of 12 men attacking the enemy under 
fire. One of the group, Private Smed- 
ley, turns and runs past you towards 
the rear. The other men hesitate in 
their advance, look at him and at you. 
What should you do?” 

The best answer : “Shout, ‘Smedley, 
hurry back with the ammunition I ’ ” 

—E. Brooks 

During the invasion scares of 1940, 
I took my turn “guarding” the local 
bus depot with an ancient unloaded 
rifle on my shoulder. One evening, 
when the September invasion scare 
was at its height, my .superior officer, 
a bus inspector in civilian life, who 
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lived 15 minutes’ walk from the depot, 
saw me settled on guard duty and said, 
“Keep your eyes open toni^t. This 
could be it. If you need any ammuni¬ 
tion, you know where I live.” 

—Fred Harrison 

At a Royal Naval barracks the 
ratings were being given their injec¬ 
tions prior to going overseas. One 
cheerful Scottish lad, having received 
his series of injections, asked for a 
glass of water. “What’s the matter, 
mate?” asked the sick-berth attendant. 
“Do you feel faint?” 

“No,” replied Jock. “I just want to 
see if I’m still watertight.” 

—W. G. Barrett 

1 ASKED my father, an infantryman 
at Bastogne during the winter of 1944- 
45, if he was going to see the film 
Batt/e of the Bulge. “No,” he replied. 
“I saw the play.” —C. E. Snyder 

As AN instructor 1 got on the subject 
of re-enlistment and asked, “What 
will you be looking for as soon as you 
rc-cnlist, Airman Smith?” 

After a little thought, he replied, “A 
psychiatrist, sir.” —Daniel Tooley 
« 

Working in a passport office has 
prepared’mc for just about everything 
except a recent experience with an at¬ 
tractive blonde. The young lady came 
to my window with an appication and 
a picture of herself in uniform. Since 
she wa.s no longer in the services, I 
told her, “We’ll mvc to have a picture 
of you out of uniform.” 

She looked puzzled, but the follow¬ 
ing day she returned and blushingly 
showed me a very fetching snapshot of 
hersclf—completely nude. ~B. j. Starr 
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*^Tulip Fields at Sassenheim, near Haarlem,'^ by Monet 


Looked at witli an artist's vision, 
the world around us is a revelation 

More Than Meets the Eye 

By Leo Rostf.n 

T he PRC'Chss we call seeing, which conditioned to think of as real. The 
we all take for granted, is un- human eye is a lens that only re- 
believably complicated. Wc sec not ceives images; these images are 
“what is there” but what we have referred to the brain, where they 
been taught to see there—not what must be patterned and givrn mean- 
is “real” but what we have been ing. And meaning is a convention 
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that stems from our education and 
our exf>ectations. What we call 
“reality” is not much more than 
those perceptions that pass through 
the filters of our conditioning. We 
sec things as we are, not as they are. 

Dtjes this idea seem preposterous? 
The brilliant art authority E. H. 
Gombrich reminds us th.at ancient 
artists used to draw eyelashes on the 
lower lids of horses. I’here are no 
lashes on the lower eyelids of horses. 
Still, the artists “saw” them there— 
because they were accust(imcd t(j see¬ 
ing lashes on men’s lower lids. 

Ikit perhaps you believe in a real- 
ncss, an absoluteness of things vis¬ 
ible to anyone and everyone alike. 
Perhaps you arc thinking, “Put, 
reality is simple enough. Just press 
the trigger of a camera—and that 
will record exactly ‘what is there!’ ” 

To test that, suppose you take a 


camera and set out to photograph 
a house. Consider the decisions you 
will make—consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously. From what distance shall 
the house be photographed? Then, 
at what angle? How high? How 
low ? All these depend, of course, on 
what kind of picture you want. If . 
the hou.se i.s seen from a low angle, 
that will emphasize its height. If 
seen from a hill looking down, it 
will look different. 

“Just straight on,” you say? Very 
well. Is the sycamore to the left to be 
included^ I’he azalea on the right? 
The ridge beyond? Will you include 
the rail fence there, the rock here, 
the curving path? Each position, 
each view gives a different impre.s- 
sion or atmosphere. 

And all this is but the beginning. 
What kind of film will you use? 
Different films give different effects. 

Ckinsider the 
light. Shall it 
come from the 
left, the right, 
overhe.id, from 
behind' How 
much light do 
you want? 

You can choose 
the time of day in 
which to shoot; 
you can use re¬ 
flectors to dimin¬ 
ish shadows, or 
floodlights to 
highlight a fea¬ 
ture. You can 
manipulate light 
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special sparkle! Every sip of Coca-Cola brings you 
a refreshing new feeling. Snack time, any lime, enjoy 
delicious Coca-Cola...for the Pause that Refreshes. 

"Cocii-Coto" U r«f(»Ut«a IwUe-iBurk of Th* Cm* Cnl» Cunifonr. 





SOLUTIONS IN 

MF ‘Stay Firsf philosophy 



MageUaiQ fxrovci tlut worl4 was 

roun{4 by chance. He.got his answer 
because he sailed clo^ to the 
pioHem than anycmeielse. 

Our prc^em is finding out how much 
tractors ci^ do. We’re making 
more tractors than anyone else 
and selling them in countries, 

( so weVe getting some answers, 

' Our newest answer is a system 
: called Pressure Control. 

This enables a new Massey-Fergmon 


tractor to do more jobs 

undca* more farming conditions, • 

anywhere in the world. 

Because of MF Pressure Control, we’re 
selling even more tractors now. 

Selling more tractors will lead us 
to more fanning problems. 

And, eventually, more answers. 

You could say we’re going round in circles. 

So was Magellan. 

Massey "Ferguson 
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MORE THAN MEETS THE EYE 


by varying the 
opening of your 
lens. You can also 
. . . but perhaps 
this is enough. 
The fact is mat 
no two photogra¬ 
phers take pre¬ 
cisely the same 
picture of an 
identical subject 
—even if they 
were to try—^be¬ 
cause there are 
different emo¬ 
tions and men¬ 



talities behind the lenses. 

If what we have said here is true 
of photography, consider now how 
much more powerfully it applies to 
painting. It is the great, revolution¬ 
ary role of the artist to liberate us 
from the bonds of the familiar. An 


doing so taught us a whole new way 
of seeing thtm. We sec a meadow, a 
cathedral, a river in cascades of light 
and colour that our predecessors did 
not perceive, because Monet liber¬ 
ated our eyes. Each artist imparts 
his own vision to alter ours, and 


artist can draw what no camera can 
photograph—-the images in a man’s 
mind. 

The artist gives us new eyes, eyes 
with which we can sec aspects of 
reality wc did not dream were there. 
They u/ere not, in fact, there—^until 
the artist created them out of his 
vision, his active transformation 
of reality. A Japanese master was 
once asked, “What is the most diffi- 


so we now find bciiuty where pre¬ 
vious generations did not dream it 
lay concealed^—or uncreated. 

We can only marvel at the endless 
richness of art, the miraculous 
singularity of an artist’s vision, the 
astounding variety of ways there are 
of seeing the world around us. 

The moral to all this is perhaps 
best found in an anecdote. A woman 
who “knew what she liked in art” 


cult part of a picture .>*” He an- was visiting Matisse’s studio. She 
swered, “The part that is to be left studied the painting on his easel for 
out.” a while, then said, “You have made 


^ We see a hillside or a bowl of fruit the arm on that girl much ton long.” 
differentiy from the way our an- To which Matisse made this shatter- 
ccstors did, because Cezanne showed ing rejoinder: “Madame, that is not 

us how they looked to him, and in a girl; it is a picture.” 
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Two delicious marmalades by Kissan 



Look at the wonderful things you can do 
with them. 



Open-faced Banana Sandwiches: C'oxcr rounds of 
fresh bread spread wiih butter, with ripe banana 
slices and Golden Mist Marmalade. If you have a 
grill, pop the loimds under iiisl long enough for the 
marmalade to bubble with the heat 

Cabbage Salad, C ompany Style: Shred half a cabb¬ 
age. add half cup Kissan's pineapple lidbits.Mix 
two tablespoons Silver Mist Lime Marmalade with 
half cup mayonnaise, add one tablespoon chopped 
nuts and one tablespoon washed raisins and toss 
together Garnish with red cherries. 

Oemert Sandwiches: Between two slices of brc‘ad,put 
a rounded teaspoonful of marmalade. Prepare accor¬ 
ding to directions in toasted Sandwich maker. 
Marmalade Topping:Top the marmalade on Monaco 
Biscuits, Ice Cream, Fruit Salad, Fruit Cocktail 
or anything you fancy. 


KIS.SAN PRODUCTS LIMITED, Bangalore 
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A Reader*s Digest **First Person** Award 


My Ride on a Torpedo 


By Vice-Admiral Harry DeWolf, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Chief of Staff, Royal Canadian Navy (Retd.) 


W HEN I retired after 40-odd 
years in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, a reporter commenting on 
my service career wrote that I had 
once ridden a torpedo like a cowboy 
around the deck of a destroyer. The 
story arose from an incident 
aboard the Canadian de¬ 



stroyer St. Laurent. I was 
her captain, with the rank of 
lieutenant-commander. 

On July I, 1940, St. Laur¬ 
ent, with three British de¬ 
stroyers, was escorting the 


batdeship H.M.S. Nelson towards 
the United Kingdom. That day, as 
was customary in both the British 
and Canadian navies, the semi¬ 
annual promotion list was broad¬ 
cast. 1 was promoted to commander 
and ordered to report at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, for new assignment. 
My relief was to be Lieutenant- 
Commander Herbert Rayner, a 
torpedo specialist. In the busy week 
that followed, the men of our tor¬ 
pedo department had no time to 
spruce up their weapons for their 
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newcoming skipper’s inspection. 
And who could suspect that when 
they did, one lad in an excess of zeal 
would let loose a torpedo against the 
ship itself? 

Early on July 2, St. Laurent was 
detached on a_ successful search for 
survivors from a liner torpedoed 
that morning west of Ireland. We 
landed 859 survivors at Greenock, 
on the west coast of Scodand, and 
were then ordered to Rosyth, a 
naval base on the east coast. 

On a fine Sunday afternoon, in 
company with another Canadian 
destroyer, H.M.C.S. S^eena, we 
were steaming up the west coast en 
route to Rosyth by way of the 
Minches and Pendand Firth. 
S\eena followed on our starboard 
quarter, about 300 yards away. Sail¬ 
ing north inside the Western Isles, 
in somewhat protected waters, we 
were relatively safe from the enemy. 

The torpedomen on watch were 
cleaning, polishing and painting the 
torpedo tubes. All tubes were 
loaded, but they had safety devices 
to prevent accidental firing, one 
being a simple hand-operated latch.’ 

A battery of four tubes is nor¬ 
mally trained fore and aft, and is 
pivoted outboard before a torpedo is 
aimed and fired. An explosive 
charge then catapults the greased, 
24-foot-long, ton-and-a-half steel 
“fish” out of its tube and safely clear 
of the launching ship’s side. The 
torpedo’s engine starts as the missile 
makes this leap. 

At the tail two counter-rotating 
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propellers, powered by fuel and 
compressed air at 200 atmospheres 
of pressure, drive the deadly thing 
towards its target at speeds up to 45 
knots. As the nose courses through 
the water, its dormant 6oo-pound 
warhead of TNT is alerted by a 
device called a “pistol.” The rush¬ 
ing sea water spins a four-bladed 
propeller down a threaded stem in¬ 
side the nose to unwind a safety de¬ 
vice. Now the torpedo is armed and 
will explode at the slightest contact 
with any of the four blades. 

It was on such a carefully de¬ 
signed infernal machine, at 18.05 
hours that July afternoon, that a 
young seaman-torpedoman, intent 
only on his painting and finding the 
firing lever in his way, lifted the 
safety catch and pulled back the 
firing lever. The lad’s brush never 
reached its mark. With an explosive 
WHOOMPl the torpedo leaped 
free. 

I was in my sea cabin on the star¬ 
board side of the bridge when I was 
aroused by a terrific clatter. I rushed 
out, looked aft, and was greeted by 
an unusual sight. A torpedo was 
loose on the steel deck, and its pro¬ 
pellers were beating a noisy tattoo 
as it bumped along. 

Since the torpedo had been fired 
towards the stern, its first rush down 
the deck tore loose scrnic heavy am¬ 
munition boxes and carried away 
the starboard ladder (a substantial, 
rigidly mounted, plated-stcel stair¬ 
case). It mounted the threc-inch- 
gun platform to butt an anti-aircraft 




PAIN IS OUR PROBLEM... 

and this is how we can help you! 

f^ESEARCH: I lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job is to seek better and 
better ways of stopping pain. We are one of the world’s leading 
institutes concentrating on this problem. Today we know 
that the best modern answer to pain is the ‘ASPRO’ formula. 

Recent U.S. Governinent-sponsored trials clearly show that 
the active ingredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain*reliever in 
terms of speed and effectiveness. That is why it is used by 
doctors and hospitals ail over the world. 

WHAT IS PAINP Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in‘the tissues faster than the body can carry 
them away, resulting in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW «ASPRO’ ACTS: ‘ASPRO’ is absorbed imme¬ 
diately— removes the inflammation—relieves pressure on 
the nerves—draws out pain. 

TAKE * ASPRO’ FOR: Pain • Headache * Bodyache 
Toothache • Pain in the joints' Feverish Colds * ’Flu • Dengue 



DOSE: 

ADULTS: Two 
tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. 

CHILDREN : One 

tablet or as advised 
by your doctor. 


‘ASPRO’ DRAWS OUT PAIN! 
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gun a glancing blow, then crashed 
into the after superstructure head 
on. From there it rebounded to the 
starboard side of the deck. When I 
first sighted the frenzied machine 
from the bridge, it was charging the 
superstructure for the second time. 
It had not yet become armed—but 
it might at any moment. 

A glance showed me S^eena off 
our starboard quarter. I ordered a 
message; i have a torpedo loose on 
MV STARBOARD DECK. Sl^eetiu imme¬ 
diately switched over smartly to our 
port quarter, keeping on the Ice side 
of St. Laurent and its problem. She 
might well be needed by survivors. 

Another sight greeted me: a 
stream of sailors racing forward, on 
the opposite side of the ship, at top 
speed. They were heading sensibly 
for the forecastle—^as far forward as 
they could get. But a torpedo that 
could crush a battleship’s hull as if 
it were a beer-can made any spot on 
St. Laurent unattractive. 

I made for the scene of action 
astern, although 1 had no idea what 
I might do when I gpt there. For¬ 
tunately, the torpedo gunner’s mate, 
Chief Petty Officer Sam Ridge, a 
man who did know what to do, 
arrived at the same time. St. Laur¬ 
ent had only a gende roll on, or we 
could have done nothing. The tor¬ 
pedo, its propeller blades clawing 
madly for purchase on the overlap¬ 
ping, riveted-steel deck plates, was 
rolling with each motion of the 
ship. It would lurch forward with 
each heave of the deck; then, as the 
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deck came level, the tewpedo would 
stop, like a bull in the ring, tmde- 
cided in which direction to make 
its next charge. When it rolled 
against the guardrails, we advanced' 
and held it there momentarily by 
bracing our legs against its flank 
and holding on to the top guardrail. 
Ridge ran to gel a key to turn off 
the compressed air chat was driving 
the propellers. 

St, l^urent's next roll was suffi¬ 
cient to make the torpedo roll away 
from the guardrail. At this point, 1 
straddled it, and grabbed hold of 
the guardrail. The deadly 24-fool 
cylinder, though only 21 inches in 
diameter, seemed broader than a 
horse’s back to me. It was covered 
with a preservative grease, and as 
slippery as the greased pole wc boys 
used to try to ride during summer 
regattas back home in Nova Scotia. 

Now 1 could feel the propeller 
blades rattling on the steel deck 
start to drive it forward. As the tor- 
pedp advanced, I resisted as much 
as 1 could, while going forward 
hand over hand along the guardrail 
with my legs locked on the cylinder. 
Unless I kept my place astride, the 
propellers could make mincemeat of 
one end of me—and free the mech¬ 
anical beast to blow up a good de¬ 
stroyer. These antics, no doubt, led 
to the story of “riding the torpedo.” 

After Ridge returned with the 
key, he and the torpedo gunner, 
R. L. Ellis, who had arrived at the 
scene, Were able to wresde the tor¬ 
pedo steady until we could turn off 
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the air. Once the noise of the pro¬ 
pellers was stopped, the situation 
became a bit less tense, more help 
arrived, and the torpedo was lashed 
in place against the guardrails. 

Now the curious began to gather. 
The crash against the after deck¬ 
house had pushed the torpedo’s pis¬ 
tol back into the warhead, and so 
damaged the whole front end that 
it could not be safely touched. We 
were able to remove the warhead 
from the torpedo, but even so the 
warhead and its pistol remained a 
touchy problem, a quarter of a ton 
of sensitive explosive. 

There was no help readily avail¬ 
able at the dockside when we arrived 
in Rosyth next day. I went straight 
to local headquarters to report for 
orders and also to note that I had a 
damaged torpedo and wanted a re¬ 
placement. I received instructions to 
sail at once with a convoy to its dis¬ 
persal point in the North Atlantic. 
My torpedo problem, I was told, 
would be taken care of by another 
department! 

When I returned to the ship, I 
found that my crew had managed 
to hoist the torpedo and the darn- 
aged warhead on to the jetty with¬ 
out dockyard help. I reported by 
signal, briefly, how the torpedo had 


been damaged and where it had 
been left, and so to sea with the 
convoy. 

On my return to the United King¬ 
dom—fortunately not to Rosyth, but 
to Liverpool —1 was met by Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Rayner, who 
took over the ship. I was safely back 
in Canada by the time the very 
angry Rosyth dockyard authorities 
caught up with St, Laurent, which 
had left them holding such an 
awkward baby. 

I had in the meantime written a 
full report of the incident to 
Commander-in-Chief, Western Ap¬ 
proaches. In this report I suggested 
that a court of inquiry would be 
unnecessary, because there was 
nothing to be learned. The young 
torpedoman freely admitted what 
he had done and that was that. 

The Rosyth dockyard was under¬ 
standably pul out, because nobody 
wanted to touch the damaged war- 
head, let alone move it, Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander Rayner was able 
to fend off their furious enquiries 
by referring to my written report, 
which* answered everything except 
what to do with the remains. In 
the end, we learned, they secured it 
to a ground mine, and laid it in a 
North Sea minefield. 


A Dotty Idea 

j^oFD Randolph Churchill, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the i88o’s, 
spoke for the common man when, introducing his budget to the Bridsh 
Parliament, he referred to decimal points as “those damned dots.” 

—John Franklin Carter, Power and Persuasion 
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The big Amco power package,.. 

For every move your trucks make 


For every move your FORK LIFT trucks 
make, specify the big Amco Power 
Package. You will get more of 
everything. 

You get long life. Amco has manufac' 
tured batteries for over 30 years. They 
know how to put more life into a battery. 
So you get more work out of it. 


You get more power—power that Is 
instantaneous, power that is depen¬ 
dable. 

You get advanced research and skillful 
Engineering—two of the big reasons 
why Amco batteries set the pace in 
power performance and dependability. 


Original Equipment for: 


ARGUS 

a«pfaeaiiMM far; 

RANSOME 

CONVEYANCER 

STACATRUCK 

CLARK 

YALE 

PALLET TRUCK 
•nd OTHER 
FORK LIFTS 


AMCO In Tedinlcal 


4ihie Pmm io 

AMGO 

INDUSTRIAL BATTERY DIVISION 
AMCO BATTERIES LIMITED. 
BANGALORE 

Cellabontion witii Could-Nstieral Bottorla* Inc. U.$A. 
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Armchair Travelogue 


LAW&BiroS KLLIOTT 



Take the 1,523-mile road 
north from British Columbia 
for an unforgettable 
motoring experience 


D riving north on the Alaska 
Highway last summer, my 
wiJte and 1 stopped at a 
roadhouse to get petrol. After chat¬ 
ting about the condition of the road, 
the proprietor said, “Mind dropping 
a case of engine oil at the next 
Texaco station? I hear he’s running 
short.” 

“Be glad to,” I said. “Where’s the 
Texaco place?” 

“Just up the road, on your right. 
About 670 miles.” 

All along the 1,523-mile length of 
the Alaska Highway, from Dawson 
Creek in liritish Columbia to the 
end of the line at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
lodgekecpers and highway-mainten¬ 
ance crews arc linked by this same* 
small-town sense of helpfulness. 
Lorry and bus drivers, touring 
school teachers, rotating army fami¬ 
lies—all are apt to be pressed into 
service as couriers on this longest 
and toughest Main Street in the 
world. A name and milepost'num¬ 
ber are all the address that is needed 
to speed a message—or a side of 
moose meat—to its destination 
“just up the road.” 

For ail Alaska Highway dwellers 
are neighbours, drawn together by 
the loneliness of the empty lanci. 
They will travel 500 miles to one 
another’s parties, making a once-a- 
ycar visit sustain a community spirit 
that cannot be broken by the wind¬ 
ing miles or the solitude of blizzard- 
driven winters or the unimaginable 
immensity of wilderness. 

only 400 miles of the 


By Lawrence Elliott 







Highway are paved—^thc Alaskan 
section and the S^-mile stretch out 
of Dawson Creek—its full length 
has been traversed by hikers, motor¬ 
cyclists, a Ferris wheel, a 150-trailcr 
caravan, and all manner of cars. 
Now nearly 25 years old, the High¬ 
way is still North America’s adven¬ 
ture road. It carries you round the 
continent’s mightiest mountains, 
across great river systems—the Yu¬ 
kon, Peace and Liard—and past an 
astpnishing array of wildlife. A 
black bear throws up his arms like 
an embarrassed jaywalker and dives 
Cor the shoulder of the road. A 1,500- 
lb. moose dawdles along in front 
of you, in no rush to make room for 
human trespassers on what he has 
come to regard as a private path 
through his wilderness. Through 
your car window you can see valiant 
silver salmon choke a mile-wide 
river as they fight their way up¬ 
stream to spawn and die. 

Now there is change in the wind. 
A study recently completed for the 
Canadian Government suggests that 
a paved Highway would result in 
great economic gain for the North 
country. Though not imminent— 
the costs would be staggering—a 
paving programme is probably in¬ 
evitable. When it comes, the adven¬ 
ture road will be buried under 
asphalt, and civilization will have 
caught up with another “last fron¬ 
tier.” 


Before the road was built, dream¬ 
ers had been advocating a land route 
to Alaska for 50 years—^and for 50 


HIGHWAY 


years “realists” had held that it 
could not be done. Then came the 
war. Confronted with the possi¬ 
bility of a naval blockade of U.S. 
North Pacific ports. President 
Roosevelt decided that the road had 
to be put through, A regiment of 
army engineers suddenly appeared 
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The caribou is no stranger to the motorist who drives to Alaska 

at the tiny settlement of Dawson engineers and Canadian construc- 
Creek in British Columbia, and tion workers crossed shifting mor- 
imothcr began toppling trees south aine gravels, areas of permafrost— 

of Big Delta, Alaska. A trapper, permanently frozen soil—and rivers 

fresh in from a winter in the bush, whose course could change by 200 

took one look at all the soldiers and yards during the lunch break, 

said, “What the hell’s going on The builders did not, as once 

here? You’d think there was a war reported, follow the path of a 

on! ’’ drunken moose; the wild twists and 

The soldiers were equally non- • turnings of the route were dictated 
plussed by their new environment, by the need to get round mountains. 
In the winter cold, bulldozer blades bottomless bogs and mile-high hills 
snapped. In summer, the ground of ice. 

turned to jelly, and muskeg swamps On October 23, 1942, the two 

swallowed culverts, tractors and working parties met at Mile 588, a 

even mile-long sections of newly- place promptly christened Contact 
laid road. Mosquitoes were of such Creek. At a cost of nearly Rs. 7 lakhs 
prodigious size that in one camp, so a mile some 16,000 Canadians and 

the story goes, the men shot them Americans had accomplished a 

down with pistols. great engineering feat by punching 

Pushing north and south, the the Alcan Military Highway 
114 
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HES new 


‘Stella’Clock 


ALARM CLOCK 

BUILT WITH PRECISION...BUILT TO LAST 


A clock is a precision instrument. It must be 
backed by the finest craftsmanship. So don’t 
take chances. Insist on a hcs Alarm Clock. 
It's made in collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to meet the most exacting 
international specifications. Hrs means pin¬ 
point accuracy and year-to-year reliability at 
a price you can afford. Choose from a wide 
range of models. For time you can trust,., 
say yes to HES, 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL OF QUALITY... 






HES’ economical 
‘Sarang’ Clock 



For full details write to: Hindustan equipment suppliers ltd.. Bombay ea 
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through the wilderness in only eight 
months and 11 days. 

Reward for an Urge. Two years 
after the war, lodges and service 
stations were appearing almost 
every 50 miles along the road, now 
officially known as the Alaska 
Highway. Temporary bridges were 
replaced, the worst curves were 
straightened, and growing numbers 
of adventurous tourists were pound¬ 
ing along the gr.ivel every day ot the 
week, winter and summer. But 
many a man has learnt—the hard 
way--that prudence remains an 
essential travelling cfimpanion. 

livery roadhouse has its favourite 
talc about the rheecha^os (novices). 
For 100 miles up and down the 
Prophet River tlicy still slap their 
thighs when they talk about the 
tourist who came plunging down¬ 
hill one black night, brakes screech¬ 
ing as he suddenly bounced aboard 
a ferry temporarily replacing a 
washed-out bridge. He was brought 
to a desperate hall only by the cable 
wires at tlie forward end of the 
craft. The crew waited until he had 
a grip on his shattered nerves—then 
told him that six nights out of seven 
they tied up on the other side of the 
river. 

When the roadhouse people say, 
“So long, see you again,” they mean 
it. Travelling the Highway b^omes 
contagious. Alaskans, “liberated” 
by their land link to the south, now 
make the trip “Outside” regularly. 
And even cheecha/^os, once inspired 
by the road’s rugg^ magnificence, 
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arc hard put to keep off it. The 
adventure road is made for those 
who were born too late to sail un¬ 
charted oceans or blaze a trail 
through the wilderness. It richly re¬ 
wards the urge to seek out the won¬ 
ders beyond the next horizon. 

After the paved surface ends, the 
Highway becomes a lonely white 
thread winding through the green 
mat of the forest. A plume of brown 
dust follows your car, and a cloud 
of it engulfs you with every passing 
vehicle. 

Experienced hands drive with 
their headlights on in broadest day¬ 
light, and with a piece of bright- 
coloured cloth tied to a fully ex¬ 
tended radio aerial, the better to 
make their presence known in the 
billowing dust storms thrown up 
whenever two cars meet. 

Because of the summer dust, 
many drivers prefer the winter road. 
Up to ten feet of snow has been 
packed hard and smooth, and the 
mosquitoes and the dust are gone. 
But there is no margin for error on 
the winter road, and it is no place 
for innocents abroad. 

A Highway engineer, whose car 
skidded on a bend and overturned, 
calculated that he would be frozen 
to death in little more than an hour. 
Knowing that he couldn’t afford to 
pin his hopes on another motorist 
coming along, he removed his tyre 
chains, spun them up and around 
the electric wires overhead and 
short-circuited the line. At the relay 
station, the break was pinpointed 
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and a repair crew arrived at the 
spot in 45 minutes. 

Beyond Fort Nelson the road 
veers to the west, climbing towards 


the snows that top the jagged Rock¬ 
ies. There is hardly a guardrail on 
the Highway. You may be driving 
along a high; straight section, the 
forests stretching interminably 


north and south, when suddenly, 


exactly 400 feet beyond a warning 


sign, the Highway wrenches away 
in a wild left turn. Ahead there is 


nothing: no road, no forest, only 
the blue sky and a i,ooo-fofit drop 
to treetops below. If you haven’t 
heeded the warning to slow down, 
you will not make it to Alaska. 

Light in the Window. Now the 
road crosses into the Yukon and 


swings towards Whitehorse, centre 
of the great gold rush of 1898. 
Beyond Whitehorse, you will find 
no more than a handful of people in 
any one place—no towns, no com¬ 
munities, only a lodge or roadhouse 
every 30 or 40 miles. But in these 
places reside the soul and spirit of 
the Highway. Here are the valiant 
couples who pump petrol, cook 
hamburgers and leave a light burn¬ 
ing all night beside a cheery note: 
“Take any room with the door 
open. Settle up in the morning.” 

At Haines junction you can, if 
you wish, leave the Highway and 
drive 159 miles south to Haines, 
and there catch a car-ferry to Prince 
Rupert, on the British Columbia 
coast. For the past four years, Alas¬ 
ka’s car ferries, as luxurious and 
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large as ocean liners, have offered 
summer service six days a week 
from Prince Rupert to the towns 
and villages of south-eastern Alaska, 
by way of the Inside Passage. This 
May, a new Canadian vessel inau¬ 
gurated a service between Vancou¬ 
ver and the Prince Rupert terminal 
so that visitors to Alaska can now 
make the entire trip by ferryliner 
one way and by car the other. 

We aidn’t turn south at Haines 
Junction. W'e stayed on the High¬ 
way, driving up over the backbone 
of the St. Elias Mountains, past 
Snag at Mile 1188 (where a North 
American record temperature of 81 
degrees below zero was once regis¬ 
tered). 

Crossing into Alaska, we left 
the Highway at Tok and headed 
south-W'est towards Anchorage. Our 
55-mile'an-hour speed on the un¬ 
accustomed paved surface seemed 
supersonic. Ahead was a great city 
with all its amenities—civilization! 
Then, barely ten miles from the 
soaring hotels and room service and 
chic restaurants, we stopped at a 
diner for coffee. On the next stool 
sat a thoroughly bemused bread 
deliveryman, his arm in a sling and 
his forehead freshly bandaged. 

“I never had a chance,” he was 
saying to the waitress, “The thing 
bounced right out on the road. The 
truck looks like an accordion.” 

“What thing?” I asked. “What 
did you hit?” 

“Biggest damn bull moose you 
ever saw!” 
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Why Husbands 
Don’t Talk to 
Their Wives 



ir(^nini aboul the 
n; warned lijc 


T he head of a marriage- 
guidance service said re- 
cendy, “The complaint that 
the husband doesn’t talk, just sits 
back or is withdrawn, is one of the 
most common problems we’re faced 
with.” 

One young wife, a member of a 
panel of women with whom I dis¬ 
cussed this problem, summed up 
her situation: “My husband will 
bring two radios into the room, so 
he can listen to cricket on one and 
racing on the other, and at the same 
time he’ll work at his coin collec¬ 
tion. And he’ll take in every detail 
of both commentaries. Yet he can 
sit at the dinner table and not hear 
a word I say! ” 

The question, of course, is: 
What is she saying at the dinner 


table ? Is i^ something a human be¬ 
ing can stand listening to? In the 
course of the panel discussion, it 
came out that it truly was not. This 
wife was a one-woman grievance 
committee, and she was always' in 
session. According to a psychoan¬ 
alyst with whom her case was later 
discussed, she may have been lucky 
that her husband was silent. If he 
had talked, he probably would have 
told his wife what he thought of 
her, and that would have been the 
end of the marriage. 

This case was an extreme exam¬ 
ple. The silence complained about 
by most wives on the panel grew 
not out of male anger, but seem¬ 
ingly out of male disinterest. Wom¬ 
en’s reaction to that kind of silence 
often appears to be a combination of 
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hurt and confusion. Something h<as 
changed, but what ? And why ? Was 
it something in themselves, or some¬ 
thing in the men they married, or 
something deadening in the institu¬ 
tion of marriage itself? 

Some of the women had been 
aware before marriage that commu¬ 
nication between husbands and 
wives can break down, and they had 
feared this. A mother of two, for 
example, commenting on her ten- 
year-old marriage, said, “It’s heart¬ 
breaking. Before I was married, I 
used to go out to restaurants and 
just by looking round the room I 
could tell who was married and 
who wasn’t. Either the married 
couples were eating in dead silence, 
or the woman was gabbling away 
while the man ate and pretended 
she wasn’t there. I swore that this 
would never happen to me—but it 
has.” 

Some women on the panel, who 
appeared to have considered the 
matter long and carefully, had come 
to the conclusion that “talk is only 
one part of communication. Mar¬ 
ried couples develop short cuts.They. 
can look at each other and know 
what the other is thinking. They 
can feel close to each other without 
constant reassurance in words.” 

What gets lost in the short cut is 
the entertainment value of the 
longer, slower route. For example, 
as husbands and wives develop a 
surer knowledge of each other’s 
likes and dislikes, there is no longer 
a need to discuss in detail their social 


plans for the near future. “Fine” is 
a good enough answer for “Fve in¬ 
vited the Allisons for dinner on 
Friday night,” a number of the 
women agreed—if a wife knows 
that her husband is very fond of the 
Allisons. Only if the idea horrifies 
him is there true need to discuss it. 

Nevertheless, earlier in the mar¬ 
riage the matter probably would 
have been discussed. New husbands 
and wives typically work hard at 
learning and adjusting to each 
other’s attitudes towards friends, 
dinner parties and how to spend 
Friday evenings, for they take pleas¬ 
ure in exchanging opinions on al¬ 
most everything. In time, however, 
the opinions are all exchanged, and^ 
the constant investigation of every¬ 
day likes and dislikes perforce ends. 

Furthermore, the panel felt that 
as marriage matures it is normal 
that certain male and female inter¬ 
ests tend to diverge, leaving silence 
where there once might have been 
talk. This particularly occurs with 
the birth of children, when the hus¬ 
band loses interest not so much in 
his wife as in the precise details of 
her daily life. This, claimed the 
women, is because new mothers 
must generally drop out of the 
working world and thus lose one 
important area of conversational 
contact with their husbands. Simul¬ 
taneously, they must concentrate on 
domestic details that interest their 
husbands less and less. As one 
woman said, “If I start to talk to 
him about the pennies I am trying 
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to save when doing the shopping, 
what docs he care? He works with 
thousands o£ pounds every day.” 

The li^es that most women live, 
all seemed to agree, are hardly fasci¬ 
nating, and they don’t blame their 
husbands for not taking an enthusi¬ 
astic interest in how they spend their 
days. “Even I don’t want to talk 
about babies or cooking. But then, 
what else is there to tell him?” 

Women, therefore, tend to feel 
torn between a desire to spare their 
husbands “woman-talk” and the 
need to assert the fact that they, too, 
are performing a needed, often diffi¬ 
cult function. Said one, “Every so 
often 1 look for sympathy. House¬ 
work is a bore. I want my husband 
to show some awareness of what it 
entails. And it’s hard for him to 
know whether I’m talf{ing about my 
day or complaining about it.” 

If women are not resigned to a 
silent acceptance of their daily 
housekeeping triumphs, they are 
even less willing to spare their hus¬ 
bands the details of bringing up a 
family. The children are, after all, 
a joint matter in which one might 
reasonably expect a father to be as 
interested as a mother. But the 
women agreed that many husbands 
care to hear only good news concern¬ 
ing the children, and, sadly, for 
long periods that can be no news at 
all. 

All the women agreed that wives 
miss their half-present husbands 
most when their children are small. 
One woman explained; “Closeted 
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with babies all day, you hear no 
speech—^just babbling. You’ve got 
to talk to your husband at night. If 
you don’t, you’ll burst.” 

Surprisingly, the belief that chil¬ 
dren cement a marriage by present¬ 
ing parents with an overwhelmingly 
important common interest appears 
to DC statistically untrue. With the 
birth of children, serious family 
arguments begin, conversation 
decreases, and satisfaction with the 
marriage itself falls to a relatively 
low level from which it will not 
really recover until the children are 
grown up and out of the house. 

What can wives talk about, other 
than housework and family? A lack 
of interest in sport, cars and girls in¬ 
stantly eliminates three of the topics 
that many men enjoy most. Discus¬ 
sion of local affaiis, social work and 
other traditionally feminine extra¬ 
mural activities leaves most hus¬ 
bands cold. Even extraordinary 
efforts (“I took a course in Chinese 
art. I thought it would fascinate 
him, but it bored him out of his 
mind.”) commonly fail unless they 
are directed specifically at the male 
preoccupation with making a living. 

In the end, however, the main 
complaint levelled against silent 
husbands concerned the fact that 
“men can’t express themselves as 
women can. They don’t tell you 
what they’re feeling, so you don’t 
know where you stand.” One 
woman said, ‘‘On occasions I’ve 
asked my husband, ‘Are you 
happy?’ Do you know how he ends 
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the conversation? ‘If I wasn’t, 1 
wouldn’t be here.’ ” Another panel¬ 
list’s husband answered that ques¬ 
tion with, “Oh, good God I ’’ 

It may simply be that in the 
middle years of marriage (a period 
that the women defined as following 
the birth of the first child and end¬ 
ing widi the last child leaving home) 
a somewhat deeper silence can be 
expected from any man. The need 
for actively courting and winning 
his wife nas ended. And he has 
turned to a concentration on his 
specific job, while his wife has 
turned to hers. If both do their jobs 
effectively, there is little that must 
be talked about. 

Older hands among the women 
hold out hope to the younger, how¬ 
ever. The future, “when the child¬ 
ren start to go away from home,” 
will be better. “You come to depend 
on each other, because there is no¬ 
body else to depend on.” 

Short of growing older, however, 
the women were in loo-per-cent 
agreement that “one of the best 
times for husband-and-wife' com¬ 
munication is when they have had 
a real setback.” Every one of the 
women had experienced this. “Say 
he loses his job or one of the children 
is ill. Communication is at its best 


at that point,” said one woman. 
“You need each other then.” “A 
good disaster can be marvellous,” 
said another. “Things that are pull¬ 
ing you apart fade into the back¬ 
ground.” 

The facts would appear to be that, 
in marriage, truly fulfilling and 
deep communication is rare; but no 
matter how silent the husband, in 
true marriage, when that deep com¬ 
munication is needed, it exists. Also, 
apparendy, men go to their homes 
and turn to their wives in a search 
for calm, an oasis from a demand¬ 
ing and competitive world. A mis¬ 
placed sense of personal dignity may 
keep many husbands from admit¬ 
ting how intensely dependent they 
are on the permanence of their 
homes, the love of their wives. But 
in satisfying marriages most wives 
are perfectly aware of this need, 
whether it is put into words or not. 

Many of the women spoke of their 
silent husbands with affection. 
Others were amused by them. Still 
others were furious and disappoin¬ 
ted in their marriages. All three 
• groups agreed that husbands talk too 
little, and listen too infrequendy— 
but none of these shortcomings ap¬ 
peared to matter to the women who 
were convinced they were loved. 


Cutting Remark 

esM: THE dedicadon in 1930 of the Coolidge Dam in Arizona, the master 
of ceremonies was humorist Will Rogers. Arizona had been suffering 
from extended dry periods, and as Rogers looked out over the sea of grass 
where San Carlos Lake was supposed to be filling up, he remarkcch “If 
that was my lake. I’d mow it.” —John Young 
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London’s Coffee 

Parliament Bv Jorge Mejia Salazar 

A unique system promises price 
stability for the world’s favourite drink 


T here’s a big stir whenever 
there’s a sharp rise or fall 
in the price of coffee. This is 
true both for the consumer countries 
which drink 320,000 million cups a 
year and for the 50 Latin American, 
Asian and African producer nations 
which between them have made 
coffee the most valuable single 
commodity in world trade after 
petroleum. 

In 1955, housewives were angered 
when coffee prices soared to un¬ 
heard-of heights—in Britain, for 
example, they rose by nearly 20 per 
cent. Then, between 1957 and 1963, 
green coffee prices dropped to a 14- 
year low, distressing the 20 million 
people who depend on this Rs. 
12,600 crorc industry for their liveli¬ 
hood. Today, however, there are 
signs that this seesaw is at last being 
steadied in a way acceptable to 
grower and housewife alike. 

Coffee men, grimly aware that 
booms in their business quickly 
become slumps, have turned hope¬ 
fully to a unique scheme that some 


call “economic democracy.” Its 
basic principle, established by the 
U.N.-sponsored International Cof¬ 
fee Agreement of 1962, is simple: 
let coffee drinkers and growers 
settle their price differences by 
ballot. Representatives of 58 nations 
now do this through a “world par¬ 
liament for coffee”—the - Inter¬ 
national Coffee Council—which 
convenes twice a year at new six- 
storey headquarters near London’s 
Oxford Street. 

In its deliberations the coffee- 
iwporting nations and the coffee 
^jrporting nations each hold 1,000 
votes. Ballot power is in ratio to 
trade. Thus the United States, 
which buys half the world’s coffee, 
has the maximum allowance of 400 
votes. Britain’s 2.8 per cent merits 
38 votes. 

The coffee legislators do not 
actually decide how much grocers 
will charge, but by controlling 
supplies they indirectly influence 
the retail price. For instance, in 
Britain if the wholesale price for 


Adapted from an article in Latin Ama ican Report 
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beans falls below 2s. lod. (Rs. 3) 
a pound, the I.C.C. reduces the 
amount of coffee exported by the 
growers. If the bean price exceeds 
3^. ^d. (Rs. 3-5), the Council in¬ 
creases export quotas. The system, 
while keeping the housewife’s coffee 
bill at about 8s. (Rs. 8) a pound, also 
gives the growers a fair deal. 

The importing countries take an 
active part in I.C.C. deliberations. 
In return for this say, they help en¬ 
force the export quotas by reporting 
any country that markets more than 
its voted allotment. The offender’s 
quota for subsequent quarters is 
then reduced. Thus the quotas have 
teeth. 

The scheme seems to be working. 
In 1963, when world supplies of 
fresh coffee beans were drastically 
reduced by fire, drought and frost in 
Brazil, prices jumped. But they 
never got out of hand—as they did 
after crop failures in the past—be¬ 
cause the I.C.C. prompdy relaxed 
export quotas. Obviously, higher 
quotas could not produce extra cof¬ 
fee, but they encouraged the mar¬ 
keting of beans that were grown 
that year or were being kept in 
storage. Prices levelled off. Now, 
with production rising again, the 
coffee legislators are restricting 
quotas to prevent prices dropping 
too much. 

No one pretends that price-by¬ 
ballot can solve every crisis. But 
something had to be tried. Six Latin 

* Brazil, Colombin, El Salvador, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Haiti; Burundi, Ruanda, Ethiopia, 
Uganda, Ivory Coast. 


American and five African coun¬ 
tries* depend on coffee for about 
half their foreign currency. Lack of 
a stable income from coffee sales 
disrupts their plans for vital social 
and economic progress. Between 
1957 and 1963 coffee bean prices de¬ 
clined by over Rs. i a pound—in¬ 
volving a total revenue loss of 
Rs. 1,785 crorcs for Latin America 
and Rs. 336 crores for Africa. 

Loans and grants from the coffee¬ 
importing countries helped to make 
up the loss to the 35 coffee-growing 
members. But in the long term, aid 
is no substitute for trade. 

Dr. joab Santos, the organiza¬ 
tion’s Brazilian Executive Director, 
already claims success in adjusting 
the balance: “In each of the past 
two years we have increased the 
foreign exchange earnings of our 
exporting members by more than 
Rs. 420 crores.” 

Without this foreign exchange, 
world trade would stagnate. Coffee¬ 
growing countries buy some Rs. 
840 crores’ worth of machinery, 
cars, aircraft and other products 
every year from Britain alone. That 
is why the rich coffee-imf>orting 
nations may, in their own interest, 
squeeze the price upwards. If re¬ 
tail prices rise Rs. 9 a pound, 
that’s less than 2 p. a cup. Yet 
for Latin America and Africa it 
means Rs. 315 crores in scarce 
foreign currency. 

An obvious reason for coffee’s 
troubled history is the difficulty of 
production. Coffee trees take up to 
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five years to mature, and even slight 
variations in sunshine or rainfall 
can disrupt harvests. 

In the past, optimistic growers— 
Brazil’s fazendeiros, Spanish Ame¬ 
rica’s cafeteros —planted heavily 
when prices rose. Then, five years 
later, came *the inevitable market 
glut and prices crashed. 

For years, Brazil—which used to 
grow more coffee than the rest of 
the world put together—sought 
single-handed to bolster prices. In 
1931, for example, when bean prices 
slipped, she mixed coffee with oil 
for road surfacing and with molas¬ 
ses for cattle feed. Eventually, she 
had to destroy her surplus stocks. 
During the Depression and early 
war years, Brazil burned or dumped 
in the sea nearly five million tons 
of coffee. 

For some time after the war, a 
great upsurge in demand seemed to 
cure coffee’s ills. But, in 1953, when 
a devastating frost nipped planta¬ 
tions in southern Brazil, prices shot 
to new heights. 

The housewife struck back by 
using fewer spoonfuls to the pot.. 
Instead of dumping left-over coffee 
down the sink she reheated it. She 
also sampled the new “instant” 
brands made from the cheaper, 
rougher-flavoured robusta beans of 
Africa’s expanding industry. 

As prices fell after 1957, the 
Latin American producers took 
emergency action by limiting export 
quotas. By i960 the Africans had 
joined them. But it was soon clear 

/JO ' 


that unless importing nations 
helped, quota restrictions would 
fail. 

So, for seven exhausting weeks 
in 1962, the world’s coffee men met 
at U.N. headquarters in New York 
to discuss their problems. 

The results were promising. The 
biggest achievement was the crea¬ 
tion of the International Coffee 
Council, in , which a two-thirds 
majority of both importing and ex¬ 
porting countries must approve the 
fixed export quotas. The importers 
agreed to accept only coffee bearing 
“certificate of origin” labels, as 
proof that it entered under export 
quotas. And the exporters agreed to 
eliminate crippling coffee surpluses 
by growing other crops. 

Dr. Santos docs not minimize the 
task facing the coffee diplomats: 
“Our ultimate objective in balanc¬ 
ing world production with world 
consumption will involve some 
painful — and cosdy — diversifica¬ 
tions.” 

For example, Brazil is planning 
the destruction of 2,000 million 
coffee trees while paying farmers to 
produce alternative crops. Uganda 
—the Commonwealth’s largest 
coffee exporter—is siting new light 
industries near the plantations, thus 
tempting coffee workers to change 
jobs. 

After years of slavery to King 
Coffee, who has been sometimes a 
magnificent monarch, sometimes a 
cruel tyrant, man may at last have 
curbed his power. 
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By Mark Waters 

Mark Waters^ a newspapei' reporter, started his last story on 
January 27. “Run it as my obituary,“ he said on that day. 
“Maybe it will help someojie.” Four days later he made the final 
corrections in his copy. On the next day, February 1, he died of 
lung cancer. Here is that last story: 

'"j iCARETTEs wcTc the death of Wc toasted the soggy tobacco in an 
me. I became acquainted oven, and rolled it into rice-paper 
with my killer when I was cigarettes. l*hey were hoirible. - 
about 14 and began stealing several Jobs for youth were nil, so I de- 
a day from my father’s packet. cided to join the Navy—a mouth 

Inhaling caused some nausea at removed from the table, and I could 

first, but persistence conquered. send money home. 

1 got odd jobs after school to buy Now cigarettes were no problem, 
cigarettes, and tried all sorts of un- If you were at sea, they cost very 

usual brands, such as Melachrinos, little. 1 smoked two packets a day, 

Omars and English Ovals. inhaling most of the smoke. 

I felt quite sophisticated,, but I When my 20-year naval career 

can’t recall now that I enjoyed ended, I went to university. After I 

, smoking them. graduated I got a job on a news- 

In 1928, the coming Depression paper, 
cast its shadow. With nxoncy scarce. One night, while walking to my 
my father began counting his cigar- car, 1 had a slight stroke and stag- 

ettes, so a chum and I took to pick- gered to the left. I had been smok¬ 
ing up cigarette-ends off the street, ing one cigarette after another that 

Condensed from Honolulu Sur-BuUetin 
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night, and 1 felt that that was what 
caused it. 

My wife, Muriel, and I tried to 
give it up. We lasted eight days. 

It wasn’t that I got any real 
pleasure out of smoking. Except for 
the first cigarette in the morning 
with my coffee, I never enjoyed it. 

My mouth always tasted like a 
birdcage. Smoking took away my 
appetite. It brought on emphysema 
that made it hard to breathe. My 
chest colds were real dillies. 

In June 1965 my stomach began 
hurting, and 1 would get up every 
hour or half-hour during the night 
to drink milk and smoke a cigarette. 

In September 1965 I came down 
with a horrible cough. I was hoarse, 
and there was a nasty soreness in my 
left lung. 

I went to my doctor. He listened 
to my chest and ordered an X-ray. 

“You have a lung tumour,” he 
said. 

Four days later, the lung surgeon 
took out a left lobe. ^ 

A month later, I was back at 
work. 

I hadn’t smoked since the day 
before my operation. It wasn’t hard 
to stop—^for one simple reason. 
Motivation. 

I came along fine, gained ten 
pounds and really felt good. Then, 
on January 3 ,1 thought I had caught 
a cold. 

I went to my surgeon, who tap¬ 
ped a quart of burgundy fluid from 
my left chest cavity. 

I went back several times, and my 
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surgeon said, “The time is drawing 
closer.” 

Later, my wife told me he had 
told her after the operation that I 
had less than a year to live. But she 
wouldn’t believe it, and she didn’t 
tell me. I find no fault with that. 

There are four cell types of lung 
cancer. The type seems to have a 
lot to do with its rate of growth. 
My doctor told me this; he also 
said that out of every 20 lung-cancer 
cases, only one survives. The other 
19 die. 

That’s the survival rate for lung 
cancer, taking into consideration all 
available forms of treatment. There 
is no 50-50 chance—the figure for 
other cancers—for this type of can¬ 
cer. 

My doctor has understandable 
missionary zeal about getting people 
to give up cigarettes. He says that 
there’s no question of the relation¬ 
ship between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer. The statistics are over¬ 
whelming. It is estimated that one 
in every eight males who have been 
smoking heavily (20 cigarettes or 
' more a day) for 20 years gets lung 
cancer. 

The bad effect of cigarettes doesn’t 
end with lung cancer. Smoking 
doubles the chances of death from 
coronary-artery disease, and the 
chances of dying from emphysema 
are 12 times greater. Then dhere’s 
cancer of the mouth, larynx, oeso¬ 
phagus and all the rest, too. 

I think doctors get to feeling 
pretty helpless at times. They keep 
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warning people like me, but their 
warnings go unheeded. 

And there’s all that cigarette ad¬ 
vertising. As my doctor says, “Mil¬ 
lions arc spent in all forms of 
advertising to give the public the 
impression that cigarettes can make 
up for a number of shortcomings.” 

Britain and Italy have banned all 
cigarette advertisements on tele¬ 
vision. I think that’s a step in the 
right direction because, as the doc- 
toi says, the big effort should be to 
stop youngsters from getting started. 

Whether this story will stop any¬ 
one from smoking, I don’t know. 
I doubt it. Not a soul I’ve preached 
to has given up smoking—not a 
single, solitary soul. 

You always think: “It will hap¬ 
pen to the other chap; never to me.” 

But when you get your lung can¬ 
cer—God help you. All you need to 
see is that shadow on your X-ray. 


It’s a real shocker. There’s noth¬ 
ing you can do. 

At this point, I’m comfortable. 
The nurses give me something 
whenever there’s pain. 

I’m very short of breath. I can’t 
take five steps without having to 
sit. The cancer has gone into my 
liver and I don’t know where else. 

I don’t have a ghost of a chance. 

It’s too late for me. 

It may not be for you. 


“The Story of an Ex-Smoker,” 
by Dr. Ltjuis Fieser, in the June 19^ 
Reader’s Digest, related the experi¬ 
ence of one of the fortunate five per 
cent of lung-cancer victims. Mark 
Waters’ obituary speaks eloquently 
for the other 95 per cent. The 
greatest tragedy of lung cancer is 
that it is increasing in epidemic 
proportions—primarily from cigar¬ 
ette smoking. 


Revised Versions 

Conscience: That small inner voice that gives you the odds. 

—Franklin Jones 

Dogmatism: Puppyism come to full growth. —Douglas jerroid 

Experience: A comb given a man when he is bald. —Irish proverb 

Laziness: The habit of resting before fatigue sets in. 

—The Journal of Jules Renard 

Prejudice: Weighing the facts with your thumb on the scales. 

—Lee Aikman 

Sophistication: The ability to do almost anything without feeling guilty. 

—^Earl Wilion 
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Although the nuclear age 
has robbed Britain s 
Mediterranean stronghold 
of much of its strategic 
importancey Gibraltar, with 
its long and eventful history, 
remains one of thu most 
spectacular keystones ofi earth 


The 

Rock 

Through 

the 

Ages 


By Noel Mostert 
238 


G ibraltar— the very syllables 
roll ofF your tongue with a 
ring of strength. It is his¬ 
tory’s symbolic fortress. To the an¬ 
cients, it was one of the Pillars of 
Hercules, gateway to the un¬ 
known ; you passed beyond it only 
at the risk of angering the gods. 

The Rock, it is called, and that is 
sufficient. There is nothing like it, 



cither in grandeur or in its incal¬ 
culable historical associations. 

Man has probably occupied it for 
as long as any other place on earth, 
first scaling its heights to search for 
a haven and later to maintain a 
position of power. Neanderthal 
man may have entered Europe 
here, coming up from the drying 
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Sahara. It has been the home of pre¬ 
historic beasts, the site of a temple 
to Saturn, the private property of a 
Spanish duke. But through re- 

• corded ages it has mainly been a 
bastion whose air of impregnability 
made it the most coveted of all 

• military prizes. 

Gazing across at the jagged 
mountains of the African coast— 


vastly more difficult to build and 
maintain, victory in the Second 
World War much harder to win. 

A formidable grey-white mass 
wrenching itself from the blue 
Mediterranean and challenging all 
around it, Gibraltar awes you at 
once: a cathedral of rock, with the 
sea surging into great mysterious 
caverns at its base. The Rock itself 



from which some gigantic convul¬ 
sion once tore it—the Rock guards 
the world’s most strategic water¬ 
way: the 15-mile-wide strait separat¬ 
ing Europe and Africa. Ships pass¬ 
ing between the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean must run beneath its 
towering brow. Without it, the 
British Empire would have been 


is limestone, not granite, as is popu¬ 
larly supposed. The whole colony is 
barely mur miles long, a mile wide, 
and but for a narrow isthmus join¬ 
ing it to the southern coast of Spain, 
would be an island. 

Instant English. Gibraltar is now 
the only British colony in Europe, 
and it is a prosperous one. Young 
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September 


people ride through the streets in 
British sports cars or motor scooters. 
In the Fox and Hounds, a smart tea- 
time rendezvous, Gibraltarian ma¬ 
trons in expensive tweeds sit gossip¬ 
ing in Spanish about their debutante 
daughters in London, breaking into 
instant English at the arrival of 

One of the famous Barbary apes; 
originally brought to Gibraltar 
during the Moorish occupation, about 
40 now live on the Rock, Churchill took 
a personal interest in their wartime 
survival, and legend has it that 
when the apes leave, the British will too 
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English friends. It is a close, inti¬ 
mate existence with a sort of Alice- 
in-Wonderland quality. “Hallo, 
John,” a shirt-sleeved shopkeeper 
calls to a passing government min¬ 
ister who is walking to work, and 
John shouts back, “Buenas dias,” 
waving his airmail copy of The 
Times. 

Only the Governor remains aloof, 
dining every night with the giant 
iron keys of Gibraltar on the table 
before him. When there are official 
guests, the port sergeant brings in 
the keys on a velvet cu.shion and 
reports that the fortress is secure, 
whereupon everyone relaxes and 
starts to dine. 

The placid, imperturbable pres¬ 
ence of the past confronts you im¬ 
mediately on entering Gibraltar, 

main street of the 
town, a tiny settlement between 
Rock and harbour 
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and is one of the quaint and delight- painted houses—“all the queer little 

ful things about the place. In the streets and pink and blue and yellow 

harbour lie grey men-o£-war, where houses,’* James Joyce said of it in 

guests are often entertained at sun- Ulysses—and itis in the overwhelm- 

down under snowy canvas awnings ing sea and sky. The immediate con- 

stretched over the quarterdecks, fusion is one of proportion. Above 

Bugle calls ring out from distant loom the massive flanks of the Rock, 

banacks, and senior administrative while all around cluster the tiny 

officials receive you in high, dim houses and narrow streets of a town 

r(X)ms shaded by shutters, with that seems built to Lilliputian scale, 

purple Bougainvillaea peeping At first glance several worlds 
through. appear to have left fragments of 

(iibraltar shakes colour at you, themselves here in an impossible 
and confusing contrast.s. The colour amalgam. In a jukebox-resonant bar 
is in the flowers and uniforms and one may see only foreign sailors; yet 
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Gibraltar's only road link loitk the outside 
world runs along the narrow isthmus into Spain. 

The airstrip crosses it^ extending goo 
yards out into Algeciras Bay 
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the name is the London Bar, and it 
is decorated with the cap ribbons of 
every British warship of modern 
times. All over the Rock clamber 
the Barbary apes introduced long 
ago from Morocco. 

Along the crowded narrow main 
street the tiny iDazaar-like shops are 
piled high with French perfumes, 
Spanish mantillas, Moroccan bags, 
gold'Stitched Indian saris, moon¬ 
stones, amber, jade and rare pun¬ 
gent tobaccos—together with cheap 
Italian mats, African carvings and 
bamboo-handled cutlery from Hong 
Kong. 

This, you feel, is what shopping 
is meant to be: heaped and profuse, 
spiced by burning incense tapers 
and soothed by quiet, cajoling East¬ 
ern voices. These are the only shop¬ 
keepers in the West who have learnt 
Russian; more Russian ships call 
here than at any other port outside 
the communist world, and the Gib¬ 
raltarians say they are free spenders 
—Russians from a fleet of whaling 
trawlers once spent Rs. 14 lakhs in 
three days. 

Around and above the main ' 
street, houses cling to every ledge 
and crevice of the Rock’s north¬ 
western face—^some even use the 
face as a wall—and they look as 
though they could tumble down 
any moment. Washing flaps like 
festive kites from clothes lines hun¬ 
dreds of feet above your head. There 
seems literally not an inch to spare. 

Yet half a mile farther along, 
through one of the ancient gates, 
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you start climbing into a most 
spectacular residential area. The 
Rock face that looked so bare from 
below is a scented paradise of hang¬ 
ing gardens, shaded lanes and 
flowering creepers. The air is thick 
with the scent of mimosa. The 
houses, with a benevolent air of 
spaciousness about them, doze 
among orange trees and palms. A 
Spanish nursemaid laughs, and the 
notes are like a sudden, leisurely 
spin of silver falling down, down 
into the bay. 

Here live the commanders of the 
British and NATO forces; also the 
senior administrators, Gibraltar’s 
rich merchants and professional 
men. Here, too, arc the John Mac¬ 
kintosh Homes for the aged, per¬ 
haps the finest such establishments 
in existence, in design as well as in 
situation. 

With Tangier in the farthest dis¬ 
tance, you can see two continents, 
two oceans and several mountain 
ranges, notably Morocco’s Rif, 
which, a darker, deeper blue than 
the sea, looks like a great rearing 
tidal wave about to curl and break. 

Tarik’s Mountain. Gibraltar has 
been British for 260 years, a relative¬ 
ly short chapter in the long story 
of the Rock’s occupation. Recorded 
possession began with the Phoeni¬ 
cians and continued with the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, and the 
Romans, who held it for more than 
600 years and departed early in the 
fifth century before the onslaught of 
the Barbarians. Next came the 
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HARVRT and the Circulation of Blood-^rtpi oductd here is one of a \eries 
of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Daois. 


Great Moments in Medicine 


The Er^^lish physician William Harvey 
scientihcally demonstrated his revolu¬ 
tionary theory of blood circulation to, 
students at the College of Physicians of 
London. Published in book form in 1628, 
Harvey’s theories and proofs upset the 
traditional followers of Galen and 
brought new concepts of circulation and 
anatomy to medicine. 

Modern medicine is a living science. 
What was accepted yesterday will be 
discarded today if scientific research 
reveals a better medicine or a better way. 
Today, your physician gives you the best 
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possible treatment and care, as indicated 
by the most recent developments in the 
great many fields of knowledge related 
to the health profe.ssions. 

At Parke-Davis, research scientists arc 
continually seeking to improve upon 
yesterday’s discoveries. The resultant 
new medicines and methods of treatment 
will better enable medical men to combat 
disease and the destructive processes of 
aging. This is one of the ways Parke- 
Davis contributes to the longer life and 
better health that come with better 
medicines. 
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{i^mcntous landing of dte Moors 
under Tarik-ibn-Zeyad on April 30, 
711. This started an 800-year Moor¬ 
ish domination of Spain and nearly 
led to the conquest of western 
Europe. The Moors gave Tank’s 
name to the Rock: Gibraltar is a 
corruption of Gebel-Taril{ —^Tarik’s 
Mountain. 

Tarik was the first to fortify the 
Rock, building the great fortrcss- 
palacewhose remains still loom over 
the town. Six hundred years later 
the Spaniards first challenged it. 
After 150 years of intermittent but 
ferocious warfare, they captured it 
in 1462 under the Duke of Medina- 
Sidonia, The Duke claimed the 
Rock as his own, and there was 
more fighting until he got his way; 
he kept it fc)r 34 years before it 
passed to the Spanish crown. 

The British arrived rather cas¬ 
ually in 1704 during the War of 
the Spanish Succession. Admiral Sir 
(/eorge Rooke had failed to make 
contact with the enemy on account 
of incompetence and indecision in 
the Anglo-Dutch fleet, so he took 
Gibraltar instead. Seventy-five years 
later, in 1779, Spain made her last 
attempt to regain Gibraltar by force. 

This was the Great Siege, the 
proudest event in Gibraltar’s his¬ 
tory. With massive French support, 
the Spaniards starved and nam- 
mered the Rock for more than 
three and a half years.- Britain got 
supplies in on several occasions, but 
scurvy raged and troops with fixed 
bayonets escorted the bread rations- 


Towards the end if the si^, 
British troops fired rcd-hcrt cannon 
balls at a powerful Freneb-Spanish 
fleet and set it on fire. 

RiddUng the Rock, The most 
memorable incident of the siege, 
however, occurred when me 
enemy's lines approached so close to 
the Rock that it was impossible to 
fire down on them. General Sir 
George Elio^ the colcmy’s gover¬ 
nor, saw that the only fdiacc from 
which to fire was a seemmgly in¬ 
accessible ledge on the north-east 
face. “How dare we get there.?’’ he 
asked despairingly. 

“By tunnelling,’* answered Ser¬ 
geant-Major'ince of the Corps of 
Royal Artificers. At that moment 
were born both the Royal Engineers 
and the huge tunnel network that 
now riddles the Rock. The galleries, 
as the tunnels were called, were a 
marvellous concept, a promenade 
cut inside the face of the Rock, 
pierced at intervals with embrasures 
for cannon. 

Today tourists stroll through 
them for some of the finest views 
that Gibraltar offers. But still on the 
secret list is the incredible tunnel 
city burrowed during the Second 
World War. 

Worried about another great siege 
if the Axis powers could muster 
sufficient naval strength for a block¬ 
ade and bombardment, Britain in 
1940 decided to penetrate the Rock 
even farther. 

Thirty miles of tunnels were 
blasted—more than the total road 
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mileage on the surface. In these 
grottoes were built hospitals, bar¬ 
racks, power stations, ammunition 
dumps, workshops, communication 
centres. It was from a command 
post inside one of these tunnels that 
General Eisenhower directed the 
North African landings—probably 
Gibraltar’s last important wartime 
role, for the nuclear age has 
diminished the military significance 
of the Rock. 

The Rock in Retirement. The 

old limestone lion now lies in repose 
under the glorious southern sun. In¬ 
stead of placing guns, its inhabitants 
have built a casino and luxury hotels 
for tourists. The barbed wire is be¬ 
ing snipped from places where civil¬ 
ians were never allowed. The largest 
of the Rock’s caves, a magnificent 
Gothic-like chamber 70 feet high 
with its entrance 1,000 feet above 
sea level, is used as a concert hall. 

But a wary eye is still trained on 
the narrow strip that connects the 
Rock to the Spanish mainland. 
Spain has been oemanding an end 
to British tenure, and her Blockade 
of Gibraltar has seriously affected 
the economy. 

“What right has Britain here?” a 
Spanish student angrily demanded 


of me in San Roque, a town five 
miles from Gibraltar whose resi¬ 
dents regard themselves as the«right- 
ful inhabitants of the Rock. Rather 
than swear all<|giance to the Crown, 
many of Gibrdtar’s original Span¬ 
ish inhabitants settled here. The 
archives of the Spanish occupation 
of the Rock are kept in San Roque. 
The descendants of the refugees 
stand ready with their original 
deeds of property, which they insist 
they will present to make their 
legitimate daims when the Rock 
becomes Spanish again. 

But Britain shows no sign of re¬ 
linquishing'Gibraltar. “British we 
are, British we stay” can be seen 
scrawled all over the town—by the 
25,000 Gibraltarians, who are not 
Spanish and don’t want to be. Marty 
arc of Genoese blood mixed with 
British, Maltese and Spanish, and 
there are small communities' of 
Hindus and Jews. Marriages be¬ 
tween British soldiers and local 
girls have given a steadily stronger 
infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood. 

One thing is certain .* this piece of 
stone, majestically watching the 
western entrance to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, will stand for ever, so solid 
is the Rock of Gibraltar. 


Small Wonder 

NURSE at a Salt Lake City hospital was trying to speak on the inter¬ 
com to a patient in the children’s ward. After receiving no answer from 
the child, she said, “Jimmy, I know you’re there.” 

A few seconds later a uny, quavering voice replied, “What do you want, 
wall?’* ~AP 
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The Short 
Short Story of 
the Skirt 

By Phyllis Lee Levin 
Atuhor of “The Wheels of Fashion" 


A look at the fashion which is showing a lot of leg 


S HE VIEWS the world throuffh 
the lights and shadows of me 
fringe that films her eyes. Her 
skirt is short; she bares more leg 
(and other places of interest) than at 
any other time in the history of 
modern dress. She is the With-It 
girl, the In girl, and whether we say 
Ye Ye, or No, No, she is the new 
girl in fashion. 

The fast-shrinking margin of 
skirt—^at this stage it is at least four 
inches above the knee—may be re¬ 
garded not only as the dividing line 
between generations, but as an em¬ 
blem of protest, or morals and 
mores in transition. 

Was it inevitable that the “non- 
dress” would arrive? The direction 


has been clear for some time. In 
1927, anthropologists complained 
that knee-grazing skirts “nfiarly 
reach the limits of decency,” and 
fretted about the “relaxing of sex 
morals.” And they thought they 
had troubles! 

Yesterday’s flappers arc today’s 
Ye Ye girls. Their dress was 
pioneered by Courreges in Paris, 
and Mary Quant in London. 
The young who grabbed it have 
grown up in a world of not-so-cold- 
wars, tumbled empires, jet flights, 
space exploration and demonstra¬ 
tions. They recognize no boundaries 
and feel no standard commitments. 
Short skirts are a sign, “like spit¬ 
ting in the eye, protesting against 

*49 
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the Establishment and bourgeois 
values,** says fashion-photographer 
Irving Penn. 

If the choppcd-oif skirt is a 
fashicm of protest, it is also fashion 
that suits an increasingly hedonistic 
society. “There, is a growing appre¬ 
ciation of the sensual,” says Dr. 
Bernard Barber, a professor of 
sociology. “Not just the pure hedon¬ 
istic philosophy of eat, drink and be 
merry, but of anything that delights 
the eye and the senses. People are 
less puritanical.” Professor Barber 
isn’t greatly worried about the re¬ 
sultant trend towards nuditity. “It 
can’t go too far, or it becomes self- 
defeating,” he says. “If everyone 
were nude, it wouldn’t be inter¬ 
esting.” 

So far, the brief skirt is a fashion 
for, and of, the young. Whether its 
acceptance will reach those above 
40—or even 35—is the fashion ques¬ 
tion of the day. Apparently some of 
the fashion’s appeal is rubbing off 
on the not-so-young. “I sat in a 
hotel lounge the other day,” a 
middle-aged woman reports, “and 
suddenly, much against my better 
judgement, I thought that my 
longer skirt looked dowdy—as if 
rd just come from Bulgaria.” 

Fashion editors, beauticians, de¬ 
signers and manufacturers indeed 
predict that the short skirt will 
make a grand sweep. “It’s like any¬ 
thing new,” American Vogue editor 
Diana Vreeland says. “People apply 
the fashion to themselves and they 
panic.” Mrs. Vreeland believes that 

ISO 


women walk better in the short 
skirts. And “Nobody lias bad legs-- 
though there axe very few good legs. 
The point is to stop fussing.” 

The focus of the controversy 
about the shorter skirt length is 
the knee. Some women think that 
their knees look awful. This elicits 
no sympathy from the designers. 
“There was a time,” says Norman 
Norcll, a New York designer, 
“when women wore long sleeves 
because they said their elbows were 
ugly. Now they don’t give elbows 
a thought. There’s noming worse 
about a knee joint. Women will 
learn to live with knee joints.” 

There is no doubt that the short 
short skirt has influenced the eco¬ 
nomics of fashion. The hosiery in¬ 
dustry has risen to the occasion with 
nylon tights and extra long stock¬ 
ings. The underwear people have 
chopp>ed off slips, shortened girdles 
to make suspenders invisible. Shoes 
have grown flatter. There are new 
ideas about knee and leg makeup. 

Norcll speaks for a lot of people 
. when he says he believes in cnange. 
“These are crazy times; we are 
searching for something. Clothes 
can change, women want to 
change.” 

But by swallowing without di¬ 
gesting the contents of fashion 
magazines, a woman today may end 
up looking like a clown. Such a 
creature is a triumph of plastic and 
synthetic from her hair to her under¬ 
wear. She wears granny glasses, a 
wig or switch, dusts her eyelids with 
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sequins, pastes on eyelashes, culti¬ 
vates long fingernails and is a tire¬ 
less applier of luminescent lipstick. 
How sne has time for her family or 
her job is apparently not the prob¬ 
lem of fashion. 

We must treat fashion with 
humour, blessing those who take it 
seriously and giving the 17-year-old 
her rights. The young think it’s 
fun, and an oudet, to experiment 
with dress, because they feel there 
arc restrictions everywhere but in 
fashion. Can’t we be gracious with¬ 
out being imitative? Or dowdy? 


One word of comfort about leg 
exposure comes from the summit— 
the French edition of Vogue. Is the 
short short skirt for the older 
woman too? Yes, the magazine 
answers, because the leg is the last 
part of the body to age and a woman 
should show her legs "r/ dies sont 
belles” 

Bien. But a woman of a certain 
age who, proud of her legs, insists 
on wearing a mini skirt must be 
prepared for the disappointment in 
the eyes of the beholder as they rise 
from leg to thigh—to face. 


Personal Calls 

A SMALL boy with a worried voice phoned an art gallery and said he 
wanted to speak to his sister, who was in one of the drawing classes. The 
receptionist said it would take some time to hnd her and suggested he 
leave his number. “I must speak to her at once,*’ he insisted. “1 don’t 
know where she left the baby.” — 1 *. c. 

In a sales contest at the company where I work, I had just won a free 
Continental holiday. I phoned my wife and shouted. “Darling, would you 
like to fly to Paris with me. “Wonderful!” she exclaimed. “I'd love it !” 
There was a brief pause then : “Who is that speaking?” —B. c. 

My mother is well known in her neighbourhood for two things: her 
strong foreign accent and her roses. At six one morning she phoned 
my sister but got a wrong number, a sleepy man who growled, “There's 
no Linda here. Who’s that?” Mother, in her heavy accent, said she was 
afraid to tell him. “Well, it’s a good thing I don’t know,” he roared, “or 
I’d come over and pull up every rose in your garden!” —R. B. 

* * * 

Long Sennee 

1 ONCE bought some paints in a London art-supply shop which was 
founded in 1747. When I asked the proprietor if the paints would last “a 
hundred years or so,” he solemnly assured me, “If they don’t, we’ll replace 
them,” — D. B. 






Howto add more profit to 
your business trip 



^*■'==51?=^ Everybody does some 
planniiig ahead when he’s off on a 
business trip to the U.S.A. or other 
countries. But you’d be amazed at 
the valuable time you’ll save—and 
the added value you’ll get from the 
time you spend—when you do a 
really thorough job of planning 
before you leave home. 

who’s got the time to do 
that?” Pan Am has. 


Pan Am has an amazing variety 

of services—all free—^to start your 
trip successfully. 

Need practical, accurate advice on 

business practices, currency, tariffs, 
local customs? Pan Am has free 
marketing guides. Just ask. 

Need introduction to potential 
customers, manufacturers, buyers, 
bankers, new suppliers, production 
experts, etc. . . . anywhere in the 
world? Pan Am will arrange them. 

Need a fully arranged itinerary, 
right down to the hotel rooms you’ll 
want in each city anywhere in the 
world ? Pan Am gives it to you in no 
time at all, through their fast world¬ 
wide leservations system. 
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Need interpreters, stenographers, 
rental autos, or a host of other 
services abroad? Pan Am can help. 

Need to know what to wear, eat, 
tip, see, do abroad? Pan Am’s New 
Horizons' Guides tell you all. 

And of course you want the most 
convenient way to where you’re 
going. Pan Am has ’round the world 
flights every day from India. We 
go East to Hawaii and Mainland 
U.S.A. And we go West through 
Europe to the U.S.A. Pan Am to 
other places in the world is easy, too. 
Nobody flies more Jets to more 
places. Nobody can save you more 
time! 

Next trip, profit with a good plan. 
Call your Pan Aifi Travel Agent, or 
Pan Am. You’ll have a good feeling 
knowing you’ve chosen the very 
best. 

42 Chowrinshec Rd., Calcntta Tel. 44-32Sli’S 

39 Hotel iMperuI. New DeSii Tel. 4713S. 47139 

Mahal Hotel. Bombay Tel. 211063>C4 

S/9 numim Chetty St., Madnu Tel. »30I, 23142 
Koliu^tiya. Cdlombo, C^hm TeL 7S271 

World's most ^erienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First Hound the World 




Our Uncle Edward 


In cffectimate 
remembrance of 
an irrepressible 
humbug 

By Stephen Leacock 



W HEN 1 was six my father 
settled on an Ontario 
farm. We were 35 miles 
from a railway. There were no 
newspapers. Nobody came and 
went, tor there was nowhere to 
come and go. 

Into this isolation broke my dy¬ 
namic uncle, Edward Philip Lea¬ 
cock, my father’s younger brother. 
E. P., as everyone called him, had 
just come back from a year’s travel 
around the Mediterranean. He was 
about 28 but, bronzed and self- 
confident, with a square beard like 
a Plantagenet king, he seemed a 
more than adult man. His talk was 


of Algiers, of the African slave 
market, of the Golden Horn and the 
Pyramids. To us who had been liv¬ 
ing in the wilderness for two years it 
sounded like the Arabian Nights. 
When we asked, “Uncle Edward, 
do you know the Prince of Wales?” 
he answered, “Quite intimately”— 
with no further explanation. It was 
an impressive tiick he had. 

In that year, 1878, there was a 
genera] election in Canada. £. P. 
was soon in it up to the neck. He 
picked up the history and politics 
of Upper Canada in a day, and in a 
week knew ever)^xxly in the coun¬ 
tryside. In politics E. P. was on the 
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conservative, aristocratic side, but 
he was also hail-fellow-wcll-mct 
with the humblest. E, P. spoke at 
every meeting. His strong point, 
however, was personal contact in 
bar-room treats, which gave full 
scope to his marvellous talent for 
flattering and make-believe. 

“Well, let me see,” he would say 
to some tattered country specimen 
beside him, glass in hand, “surely if 
your name is Framley you must be 
a relation of my dear old friend, 
General Sir Charles Framley of the 
Horse Artillery?” 

“Mebbe,” the flattered specimen 
would answer, “I ain’t kept track 
very good of my folks in the old 
country.” 

“Dear me! I must tell Sir Charles 
that I’ve seen you. He’ll be so 
pleased.” 

Thus in a fortnight E. P. had con¬ 
ferred honours and distinctions on 
half the township of Georgina. 
They lived in a recaptured atmos¬ 
phere of generals, admirals, and 
earls. How else could they vote than 
conservative! 

The election was a walk-over. 


SifcrtibN Leacock, described by A. P. 
Herbert as “the greatest humorist of the 
age," was born in Hampshire in 1869. He 
became head of the economics department of 
Montreal's McGill University and wrote a 
standard textbook, Elements of Polttiial 
Science. But his w<irld fame came from his 
humorous books— Hellements of Hickonom- 
ics. Literary lapses. Sunshine Sl(etches of a 
Little Town, and many others. Leacock’s 
unfinished autobiography. The Boy I Left 
Behind Me, was published in 1946, two years 
after his death at the age of ^4. 
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E. P. might have stayed to reap the 
fruits, but Ontario was too small a 
horizon for him. Manitoba was then 
just opening up, and nothing would 
satisfy E. P. but that he and my 
father should go west. So we had a 
sale of our farm, with refreshments 
for all comers, our lean cattle and 
broken machines fetching less than 
the price of the whisky. Off to 
Manitoba went E. P. and my father, 
leaving us children behind at 
school. 

They hit Winnipeg on the rise of 
the boom and E. P. rode the crest of 
the wave. There is a magic appeal in 
the rush and movement of a boom 
town—a Carson City of the ’6o’s, a 
Winnipeg of the ’8o’s. Life is all in 
the present, all here and now, no 
past and no outside—just a clatter of 
hammers and saws, rounds of 
drinks and rolls of money. Every 
man seems a remarkable fellow; 
individuality shines and character 
blossoms like a rose. 

E. P. was in everything and knew 
everybody, conferring titles and 
honours up and down Portage 
. Avenue, In six months he had a 
great fortune, on paper; took a trip 
east and brought back a charming 
wife from Toronto; built a large 
house beside the Red River, filled it 


with pictures of people he said were 
his ancestors, and carried on in it 


a roaring hospitality that never 
stopped. 

He was president of a bank (that 
never opened); head of a brewery 
(for brewing the Red River); and 
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secretary-treasurer of the Winnipeg, 
Hudson Bay & Arctic Ocean Rail¬ 
way that had a charter authorizing 
it to build a line to the Arctic Ocean 
(when it got ready). They had no 
traqk, but they printed stationery 
and passes, and in return £. P. 
received passes over all North 
America. 

He was elected to the Manitoba 
legislature; they would have made 
him prime minister but for the 
existence of the grand old man of 
the province, John Norquay. At 
that, in a short time Norquay ate 
out of E. P.’s hand. 

To aristocracy E. P. added a 
touch of prestige by always being 
apparently about to be called away 
—imperially. If someone said, 
“Will you be in Winnipeg all win¬ 
ter, Mr. Leacock?” he answered, 
“It will depend a good deal on what 
happens in West Africa.” Just that; 
West Africa beat them. 

Then the Manitoba boom crashed. 
Simple people like my father were 
wiped out in a day. Not so E. P. 
Doubtless he was left utterly bank¬ 
rupt, but it made no difference. He 
used credit instead of cash; he still 
had his imaginary bank and his rail¬ 
way to the Arctic Ocean. Anyone 
who called about a bill was told that 
E. P.’s movements were uncertain 
, and would depend a good deal on 
what happened in Johannesburg. 
That held them another six montlu. 

I used to see him when he made 
his periodic trips cast—on passes— 
to impress his creditors in the west. 


He floated on hotel credit, loans and 
unpaid bills. A banker was his 
natural victim. E. P.’s method was 
simple. As he entered the banker’s 
private office he would exclaim, “I 
say! Do you fish? Surely .that’s a 
greenheart casting rod on the 
wall?” (E. P. knew the names of 
everything.) In a few minutes the 
banker, flushed and pleased, was 
exhibiting the rod and showing 
trout flies. When E. P. went out he 
carried loo dollars with him. There 
was no security. 

He dealt .similarly with credit at 
livery stables and shops. He bought 
with lavish generosity, never asking 
a price. He never suggested pay¬ 
ment except as an afterthought, just 
as he was going out. “By the way, 
please let me have the bill promptly. 
I may be going away,” and, in an 
aside to me, “Sir Henry Loch has 
cabled again from West Africa.” 
And so out. They had never seen 
him before, or since. 

When ready to leave a hotel E. P. 
would call for his bill at the desk 
and break out into enthusiasm at 
the reasonableness of it. “Compare 
that,” he would say in his aside to 
me, “with the Hotel Crillon in 
Paris I Remind me to mention to Sir 
John how admirably we’ve been 
treated; he’s coming here next 
week.” Sir John Macdonald was our 
rime minister. The hotel-keepcr 
adn’t known he was coming—^and 
he wasn’t. 

Then came the final touch,-“Now 
let me sec ... 76 dollars. ..” Here 
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Many things have changed in the 50 
years since Poison's Butter was first 
made. Only, people's preference tor 
Poison's Butter has not changed. 
Poison's Butter stands out in taste 
and flavour. Available in packets ot 
100 g and 400 g and tins of 200 g, 
400 g and 3 kg. 

Collect gift coupons 
for gifts that please 

FOLSOM LIMITED 

BOMBAY □ AN AND □ PATNA 


E. P. fixed his eye firmly on the 
hotel man. “You give me 24 dollars 
and then I can remember to send an 
even hundred.'’ The man’s hand 
trembled. But he gave it. 

This does not mean that E. P. was 
dishonest. To him his bills were 
merely “deferred.” He never made, 
never even contemplated, a crooked 
deal in his life. All his grand 
schemes were as open as sunlight, 
and as empty. 

E. P. knew how to fashion his 
talk to his audience. 1 once intro¬ 
duced him to a group of my college 
friends, to whom academic degrees 
meant a great deal. Casually E. P. 
turned to me and said, “Oh, by the 
way, you’ll be glad to know that 
I’ve just received my honorary de¬ 
gree from the Vatican—at last!” 
The “at last” was a knock-out. A 
degree from the Pope, and overdue 
at that! 

Of course it could not last. Gradu¬ 
ally faith weakens, credit crumbles, 
creditors grow hard and friends 
turn faces away. Little by litde, E. P. 
sank down. Now a widower, he was 
a shuffling, half-shabby figure who 
would have been pathetic except for 
his indomitable self-belief. Times 
grew hard with him and at length 
even the simple credit of the bar¬ 
rooms broke under him. My brother 
Jim told me of E. P. being put out 
of a Winnipeg bar by an angry bar¬ 
tender. E. P. had brought in four 
men, spread the fingers of one hand 
and said “Mr. Leacock. Five.” The 
bartender broke into oaths. E. P. 
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hooked a friend by the arm. “Come 
away,” he said. “I’m afraid the poor 
fellow's crazy. But I hate to report 
him.” 

Presently free travel came to an 
end. The railways found out at last 
that there wasn’t any Arctic Ocean 
Railway. Just once more E, P. 
managed to come east. 1 met him in 
Toronto—a trifle shabby but wear¬ 
ing a top hat with a crSpe band 
round it. ‘‘Poor Sir John,” he said, 
“I felt I simply must come down for 
his funeral.” Then I remembered 
that the prime minister was dead, 
and realized that kindly sentiment 
had meant free transport. 

That was the last I ever saw of 
E. P. Someone paid his fare back to 
England. He received from some 
family trust an income of £2 (Rs.42) 
a week, and on that he lived, with 
such dignity as might be, in a re¬ 
mote village in Worcestershire. He 
told the people of the village—so I 
learned later—that his stay was un¬ 
certain: it would depend a good 
deal on what happened in China. 
But nothing happened in China. 
There he stayed for years and there 
he might have ended but for a 
strange chance, a sort of poetic 
justice that gave him an evening in 
the sunset. 

In the part of England where our 
family belonged there was an an¬ 
cient religious brotherhood with a 
centuries-old monastery and dilapi¬ 
dated estates. E. P. descended on 
them, since the brothers seemed an 
easy mark. In the course of his pious 
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Yes, in every kiio of Poison's Butter 
you use, there is the essential good¬ 
ness of 11 litres of creamy milk. This 
is why Poison's Butter is so tasty, 
so flavourful, so good for health I 
Available in packets of 100g and400g 
and tins of 200 g, 400 g and 3 kg. 

Collect gift coupons 
for gifts that please 
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A BANK ACCOUNT 


AND IT IS SO EASY TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT AT ANY OF THE ALLAHABAD BANK’S III OFFICES 

Pay your school fees, your rent, your electricity bills—indeed, all your regular 
outstandings by cheque, rather than in cash. Don’t forget, your cheque 
IS almost like a receipt... yes, a permanent proof of ^our 
having paid the bill 

The Oldest Indian Joint Stock Bank 
ESTABLISHED 1865 

ILLAHABAD BANK LIMITED 

(Affiliated to the Chartered Bank) 

Regd. Office; 14,India Exchange Place,Calcutta-1 
S.P. PURI, Chairman W. SMITH. General Manager 
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retreat he took a look into the 
brothers’ finances and his quick in¬ 
telligence discovered an old claim 
against the government, large in 
amount and valid beyond doubt. In 
no time E. P. was at Westminster, 
representing the brothers. British 
officials were easier to handle than 
Ontario hotel-keepers. 

The brothers got a lot of money. 
In gratitude they invited E. P. to be 
their permanent manager. So there 
he was, lifted into ease and afflu¬ 
ence. The years went easily by 
among gardens, orchards and fish¬ 
ponds as old as the Crusades. 

Later, when I was lecturing in 


London, he wrote to me. “Do come 
down; 1 am too old now to travel, 
but I will send a chauffeur with a 
car and two lay-brothers to bring 
you down.” Just like E. P., I 
thought, the “lay-brothers touch.” 
But I couldn’t go. He ended his 
days at the monastery, no cable 
calling him to West Africa. 

If there is a paradise I am sure 
the unbeatable (juality of his spirit 
will get him in. He will say at the 
gate, “Peter ? Surely you must be a 
relation of Lord Peter of Tich- 
field.?” But if he fails, then, as the 
Spaniards say so fittingly, “May the 
earth lie light upon him,” 


Pj'ickly Patient 

RfcsiuFNTs of Wawona, California, telephoned rangcr.s at Yosemitc 
National Park to say that a bear, which had been wandering around for 
days with nose, mouth and hindquarters bristling with quills after an en¬ 
counter with a porcupine, was in agony and apparently had not eaten for 
days. 

Two raiTgers found the bear, dropped him into unconsciousness with a 
shot from a tranquillizer gun, and started pulling out the quills. Then the 
weakened bear's breathing stopped. The rangers managed to get the bear 
over on to his stomach and began artificial respiration. For 45 minutes they 
pumped, with their patient grunting and groaning at every stroke. At last 
he began to come round, rolled over, discr)vcred no quills in his backside, 
and .sat up. The rangers didn’t wait for thanks. They ran. —1., a. t. 

:(! 4: >K 

A Question of Priorities 

En RotrTE from London airport to give a lecture in Belfast, Sir Alexander 
Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, was told that all the scats on his plane 
had been taken by Ministerial personages of the “Highest Prior ty.” It 
turned out that the passengers were all officials from the Ministry of 
Health who had been sent to hear his lecture. 

—Christopher Hassalt, Ambrosia and Small Btier (T.«ngmans, London) 
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To reflect an attitude of vitality, to match the mood of the times— 

The Indian Cable Company Limited has redesigned its corporate symbol 



What? 

A new symbol 
after 46 years ? 


The Indian Cable Company Limited—India's first and 
foremost cablemakers—is geared to face an exciting 
future in a resurgent economy. Making new products 
evolving new processes. Our new symbol—INCAB— 
depicts this forward-thrust, typifies our determination 
to stay in the forefront of an industry we piorieered 
46 years ago. 

The Indian Cable Company Limited has the strength 
of experiertce and the spirit of adventure to extend 
the frontiers of technology and development. INCAB 
signifies this strength symbolises our dynamism. 

The Indian Cable Company Limited is » good name, 
a great name, but a long one. INCAB is shorter. Easily 
identified—easily remembered. Friendlier. 

Call us INCAB from now on 


And every time you do remember what it stands for. 
A new attitude in a mature organisation—India's 
pioneer cablemakers. Mature, yes, but more vigorous 
than ever. Ready, able and eager to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead. Seeking new ways to serve more widely, 
at home and abroad. 


This IS INCAB. 



T/ff INDIAN CABLe COUfANr UUmO 

qmtUtg eabiemahen—firtt tad hremoat 
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Uo women sufier 
more pain than 

men? 

Maybe. 

But we do know 
millions of women 

useANACINto get 

relief from pain. 
Men too. 

Indications: headache ^ colds and fiu, toothache, body ache, 
muscular pain. 

i 

Dusago: 2 tablets for adults. I tablet for children. So easy to remember. 



ASPIGM/ANS Registered user: GEOFFREY MANNERS &. COMPANY LIMITED 
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AU of us can leam to foster that 
precious faculty which gives 
joy and purpose to our days 


The Secret of 
Enthusiasm 


By Miss Michael Dkury 


N obody is born bored. In the The tap-root of enthusiasm is 
morning of our lives a cater- learning. Learning makes us a child 
pillar is an astonishment again in relation to the new thing, 
and a pink-iced cake a marvel. But but it also means admitting that we 
somewhere en route to adulthood don't already know. When I was at 
we lose our enthusiasm, not because college there was a boy who was an 
we have grown wise and sad, but be- expert square dancer out wished to 
cause we misconceive it to be callow, learn what he called “round danc- 
True adult enthusiasm is not ing.” The other boys laughed at 
puppy-dog eagerness for every new him, but the girls didn’t. He would 
smell and sound and blade of grass, say, “I’d ask you to dance, but 1 
but rather the original endowment don’t know how. Will you teach 
grown up—tempered and shaped me ? I like music. 1 like pretty girls, 
by experience, judgement, humour, too.” We taught him: we scram- 
The word enthusiasm comes from bled for the privilege. 
entheos-' the god within—and A woman in her mid-6o’s took her 
means basically to be inspired or first plane trip and for half an hour 
possessed by the god, or, if you like, was miserably uneasy. “I realized,” 
by God. It is the open secret, as com- she said afterwards, “that I wasn’t 
monplace and tireless as sunlight, afraid of dying. I was afraid of not 
that gives joy and purpose to all our knowing how to behave in a plane, 
days, if only we don’t despise it. I was dying to ask questions, but I 

Condenisd from Glamour 
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Erst had to admit my ignorance. 
Once over that hurdle, 1 got on fine. 
And 1 learned some fascinating 
things about planes. You see, the air 
resembles a nuid, like water . . .” 
and she was off, the quintessence of 
enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is sustained by the 
free play of our faculties. Too often, 
for example, our vision is exercised 
as a tool, too rarely as a joy. When 
crossing the street, we see a car 
coming and we go back to the kerb. 
We need such practical information 
to survive, but its usefulness ought 
not to eclipse awareness of that 
world beyond, where a red bus on 
a rain-black roadway is transporta¬ 
tion, yes, but also a streak of colour 
across a grey day and a reason to 
have eyes. 

Early one spring evening I walked 
down a busy street with a man who 
had been working fiercely hard. 
Suddenly he stopped and said, “I 
hear a cricket.” Horns blew, feet 
hurried by, and that man’s mind 
was groggy with problems—yet he 
heard a cricket. We hunted until we 
found him, scraping his legs at the 
edge of a grating, and we smiled 
and went on odmy comforted, re¬ 
minded of our own ability to per¬ 
ceive and receive a world. I learned 
then that enthusiasm is pardy will¬ 
ing attention, a turning aside to see, 
instead of hunching up inside like 
the affronted snail. Without en¬ 
thusiasm, we are blind and deaf and 
only half-know our world. 

A little girl I know is a fledgeling 
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marine biologist who spends her 
allowance on specimens. One day 1 
asked her if tliis passion wasn’t 
depriving her of other important 
things, after-school treats and going 
to the cinema. ‘‘1 suppose so,” she 
said. “But if 1 can’t have both. I’ll 
take biology.” 

She had already learnt that with¬ 
out purpose there is no lasting de¬ 
light. It’s hard to be enthusiastic 
and aimless. 1 have learnt again and 
again that when I travel to a new 
city as a tourist, 1 often enjoy it 
without gaining any real desire to 
go back; if I go on business, with 
places I must see and people I must 
talk to, I touch some deeper pulse of 
that city and am aroused to know it 
better. 

There comes a time in nearly 
every life when purpose fails and 
fundamental enthusiasm disap 
pears, taking with it to some extent 
our very will to live. This dulling 
of the radiance can come about 
abruptly, because of a crisis, or 
gradually from the abrasion of daily 
living. It can happen when a long- 
•held job is snatched away; or on 
that morning when you find your¬ 
self so-and-so many years old with¬ 
out having done a tenth of the 
things you’d planned. 

The temptation to give up is 
strong. But this is the one moment 
above all others to hang on. The 
human mind is lazy and loves not 
to be disturbed. But some tough 
sinew of it—that very portion that 
is capable of enthusiasm—doesn’t 





REPORT ON 

Ambassador 




Dale of Birih : October 1963. 

Appearance : Healthy and robust. 

^ild: Sturdy, well-proportioned, musci4ar. 
^an take six adults in its stride. 

Boot ske: large. 


Blood Pressure : Always stays normal even at high speeds. 

Heredity . Descended from highly bred ancestor Morris in 
direct tine through Hindustan 10. Hindustan 14. bandmaster 
and father Ambassador—all still going strong. 

General Cot^ition : Packed with power. Capable of 
sustained effort under all conditions. Requires little nutrition 
in relation to energy output. 

Diagnosis : N.A.D. Overcome teething troubles long 
ago. fully mature now. 

Outlook : Optimistic. Does not believe in family planning. 
Intends adding another 25,000 to the HM family of 
well over a lakh of fine cars on the roads in the country. 

Prognosis : Bound to grow in stature, gain more 
popularity, assured of long life. 


HM 
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run to fat. It stretches thin and snaps 
js back. 

One of the most exhilarating 
tvomen 1 know was hit by a series of 
tragedies, culminating in the loss of 
a young son. For two or three years 
she was indifferent to everything. 
After a gap of some time, we met, 
and I was much comforted to find 
her lustre restored. 

“Day after day,” she said, “I had 
to ma^e myself go about my daily 
work. Everything was flat. Then 
one day 1 saw a couple quarrelling 
in the street, so young, and so in 
love. I found myself understanding 
them—I can’t tell you how much. I 
talked to a refugee who told me 
about her lost family in Europe, and 
I understood, truly understood. 1 
found myself with a new heart and 
a new enthusiasm. I feel that under¬ 
standing is the one thing that can 
save the world. If it took grief to 
teach me, at least I’ve learnt that.” 

There is no magic formula that 
can cloak us with gladness in living. 
It comes from willingness to find 
one’s own way—indeed, enthusiasm 
is that willingness. At times this 
involves acceptance of things as they 
are; at others it means daring to 
change things. A favourite story in 
our family concerns an ancestor of 
mine. One day he saw a young 


woman struggling to back and turn 
her horse and carriage. He strode 
over, unhitched the horse, picked up 
the gig with the mrl in it, and 
turned it about. Then he backed 
the horse into thfe shafts, re-hitched 
it, raised his hat to the speechless 
young woman and went his way. 
Later, of course, he married her. 

That man lived all his life at an 
audacious clip. I doubt it ever oc¬ 
curred to him that people sometimes 
must bow to circumstances. But 
every field of endeavour has its 
hazards, and sometimes it is not 
one’s business to change them. 

At a dinner I heard a theatrical 
producer expound on his trade. He 
spoke of a mulish writer, an un¬ 
heated rehearsal theatre, the in¬ 
credibly childish behaviour of some 
actors—and someone asked him 
why he put up with it. He shrugged. 
“That’s the way it is,” he said, 
summing up several centuries of 
show business. “I can’t bother about 
it; I’ve got a show to put on.” 

Somewhere between wanting to 
remake the world and wanting to 
hide from it is a balance that per¬ 
mits intelligent, adult enthusiasm. 
This god within becomes the art 
without, and we no longer beg to 
know what life means: we furnish 
the meaning by being. 
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. ^ Well Caught 

C ricket is a game which the British, not being a spiritual people, had 
to invent in order to have some conception of eternity —Lord Moncroft 
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TVaming to motorists—]£ you 
own a sports car, watch out for . . . 

The Zeinmann Effect 


By Richard Combs 


S OME MONTHS AGO, my wifc and 
I bought a powerful red sports 
car which I will call a Wind- 
mobile Mk 11. We could not, of 
course, actually afford it; but we 
argued that we were getting older 
all the time and couldn’t afford not 
to get it. So we washed our old 
car and traded it in for a blood-red 
Windmobile Mk II. We have not 
been able to drive the car very many 
days since. 

It is necessary to understand at 
this point that all the time I was 
driving the old crock around, it was 
never so much as scratched. Yet it 
wouldn’t have mattered much to me 
if it had been run into. Not so with 
this new toy. 

You may have noticed that the 
title of this article is “The Zein¬ 
mann Effect.” There is a good 
reason: I went to sch(x>l with a 
character named Alfred Constance 
Zeinmann. In the two years I knew 
him Alfred Constance Zeinmann 


got into something like 400 fist- 
nghts. The funny thing was that 
Alfred hated fist-fights more than 
anything in the world. He was a 
nice, clean-cut boy, but there was 
just something about him that made 
people want to destroy him. This is 
what I call the Zeinmann Effect. 

The second day of my ownership 
of the Windmobile Mk II, I bounced 
out of bed about dawn and gave it a 
thorough wax job with some special 
stuff I’d bought. The jolly fellow 
from whom I bought it explained 
that the wax cost Rs. 60 for a small 
tin because it contained ear wax 
from unicorns and other exotic in¬ 
gredients. Later that day, I drove 
my wife to the supermarket to do 
some shopping. We decided that I 
should stay in the car, so that I could 
snarl at people as they pulled in 
alongside and keep them from bang¬ 
ing their doors into our blood-red 
Windmobile. 

I was sitting there, rubbing the 
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fine leather of the seats and occa¬ 
sionally snarling, when a charming 
family approached. There was the 
Daddy, the Mummy and the little 
daughter, who had two delightful 
little flaxen pigtails sticking out like 
underdeveloped horns. She was 
playing Big Girl and helping 
Mummy by pushing the grocery 
cart. Just as she came alongside the 
car, her neural system blew a fuse. 
Like a speeding car that had blown 
a tyre, she swerved sharply to the 
left, ploughing a fine mrrow of 
paint about six inches long in the 
door. 

The manager of the Windmobilc 
showroom assured me that the car 
would be painted that very week 
and would look like new. The head 
of the paint shop (the only man in 
the paint shop) was a short, bespec¬ 
tacled fellow called Cedric Wiffle- 
Smith; I was assured that only he 
could restore the glory of my Wind- 
mobile Mk II. He kept it six days 
and when I saw it I nearly collapsed. 
A large, dull spot of paint covered 
the scratch. 

“Holy Moly,” I said, “I could 
do better than that with a nail 
brush.” 

Cedric Wiffle-vSmith looked of¬ 
fended. He ventured the opinion 
that it was an excellent job, mum¬ 
bled something to the effect that it 
is useless to play a violin before a 
buffalo and went looking for the 
manager. He offered to resign. 
Later, , after the manager had 
soothed Cedric’s feelings and given 


him the afternoon off, he and I took 
a can of rubbing compound and 
worked on the door. It didn’t look 
bad, we eventually agreed. 

It was almost a week before the 
Windmobile was rammed again. 
This time I was tooling down the 
street, when a happy old farmer 
came through a halt sign and 
ploughed directly into the side. The 
Windmobile just sat there, shudder¬ 
ing. Its windscreen was scattered all 
over the street; the door on the pas¬ 
senger’s side had a new concave 
effect. When I pulled the door 
handle, the door sprang open like 
a flipped saw blade. 

At that moment, while I was gaz¬ 
ing incredulously through the shat¬ 
tered windscreen, I recognized the 
first stages of the Zeinmann Effect. 

I wasn’t absolutely certain, but the 
mdications were there. The old man 
shuffled his toe around in broken 
glass and said something about not 
seeing me. Not seeing me! How can 
you not see a Windmobile Mk II 
that has just been polished with uni¬ 
corn wax?. 

The car was in the garage for a 
month, waiting for a new door. 
When it arrived, the door was 
mounted by Cedric; there was about 
a two-inch disparity between the 
wing-line and the door. Because the 
hinges were hard to work on, 
Cedric suggested that we raise the 
wing a little. He said we could 
either do that or send for another 
door, since this one obviously didn’t 
quite fit. I smiled and took the car 
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as it was. Later, when Cedric was 
out to lunch, the manager and I took 
a screwdriver and put the door 
where it belonged. 

But it wasn’t until a woman 
backed into me, then swore at me 
for being too low to the ground and 
sneaking up on her, that I actually 
knew that the Zeinmann Effect had 
started. By this time I had developed 
a stoic attitude about accidents. 1 
tried to calm the woman down, 
patted her shoulder and told her 
to get back into her five-ton car. 


then ease it away slowly while 1 
stood on the front bumper of the 
Windmobile. 

“Zeinmann,” I said to myself as 
I stood on the delicate bumper of 
my Windmobile Mk II, “Alfred 
Constance Zeinmann.” And then 
the dear lady put her car into re¬ 
verse and broke my leg. I explained 
later to my wife that the woman 
had been nervous, that it was a 
natural mistake. But I knew what 
it was: the Zeinmann Effect, and 
once it’s started, nothing can stop it. 



Honour in Iceland 

The Icelandic people have lots of pride, and when the inhabitants of 
remote Myvatn heard that Prince Philip was flying up from Reykjavik for 
a visit they were in a quandary about their most celebrated local character, 
who wears his hair well below his shoulders, dresses in tattered clothes and 
has no teeth. 

The people gave him a good talking to, cut his hair, trimmed his beard 
and dressed him in new clothes. But the missing teeth presented a real 
problem. They had no time to send him to a dentist to be fitted with 
dentures, so they borrowed a spare set from one of the townsfolk. The 
teeth didn’t fit, but the old man was persuaded to put them in his mouth 
and keep his lips closed. 

And so, with great dignity, and in perfect silence, he bowed and met 
Prince Philip, and the Icelanders preserved the honour of their district. 


Ancient Prayer of the Scholar 

From the cowardice that shrinks from new truth. 
From the laxncss that is content with half-truth. 
From the arrogance that thinks it knows all truth. 
Oh, God of Truth, deliver us. 
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Young Friends 
Heal Old Wounds 


By Alan Tillier 


Hale hijs bedevilled 7'elations 
bei-iveert Fra nee and 
Gennany j'>r a ceniiiry. Noiv 
an imaginative pn^^raninie 
(jf ejrlLi>\acs is leaching 
nndtT'^tanding to youngsters 
of both hiiUons 


I N THE breathtaking Vallec dc la 
Minierc in the French Alps, a 
German boy handed a length 
of timber to a French boy working 
on a half-completed chalet. "T« Vas 
bien en mam?*' he asked. **]a, 
dan he,” came the French boy*s 
reply. They laughed at each other’s 
accents. 

The chalet swarmed with French 
and German youths, while the pine- 
covered slopes rang with the noise 
of hammering and animated con¬ 
versation. These young people were 
attending a work camp run by a 
French organization called Neige et 
Merveilles, in co-operation with 


youth groups from 20 West Ger¬ 
man towns. 

Last summer, other young people 
from the two countries together 
built a road, repaired the chapel in a 
near-by village, and laid cut sports 
grounds for what will be a fully- 
equipped international holiday and 
arts centre. Such co-operation con¬ 
trasts sharply with the hate and 
prejudices that have bedevilled 
Franco-German relations for a 
century. Says Jacques Chomont, a 
director of the camp, “The old 
quarrels have no meaning for this 
generation.” 

The project, started by a go-ahead 
group of private citizens, is only one 
of many Franco-German youth 
schemes which have recently re¬ 
ceived encouragement—and gen¬ 
erous financial aid—from the two 
governments. General de Gaulle 
and Chancellor Adenauer, archi¬ 
tects of the Franco-German Friend¬ 
ship Treaty of 1963 , realized that 
the post-war generation—open- 
minded, eager to travel—presented 
the best-cver chance of overcoming 
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old antagonisms. France and Ger¬ 
many have so far spent Rs. 21 crores 
to enable 800,000 of their people, 
between the ages of 13 and 30, to 
immerse themselves in the life of 
each other’s lands. 

First, a Franco-German Youth 
Office was set up, something entire¬ 
ly new. Although an offspring of 
the Treaty, it was completely free 
of political interference. On the 
governing board, youth leaders out¬ 
numbered civil servants. Its head¬ 
quarters at Bad Honnef, near Bonn, 
and its Paris branch were staffed by 
a dynamic Franco-German group of 
80, many of them young. Most 
important, it was resolved that 
young people were to be guided, not 
herded, towards friendship. 

Robert Clement, head of the 
Youth Office’s Paris branch, told 
me: “We’re not trying to turn 
Frenchmen into Germans or vice 
versa. We want young people to be¬ 
come aware of the things their two 
cduntries have in common. We 
don’t know if we could do this with 
the ovcr-4o’s, but we do know we 
can do it with those in their 20’s.” 

Widening the Circle of Under¬ 
standing. Mireille Parmentier, a 
former Paris secretary, can thank 
the Youth Office for the ease with 
which she adapted herself to life in 
Germany. She has chosen to live 
and work in Karlsruhe, and to 
marry a German. 

Mireille met her fiance, Viktor 
Hanuska, in Paris where he was 
perfecting his French. He suggested 
iy6 


settling in France out of considera¬ 
tion for her, but Mireille knew his 
chances of a rewarding job were 
greater in his own country. Faced 
with the double problem of learning 
German and of :^ding employment 
in Germany, she asked the Youth 
Office for help. The Office sent her, 
together with other young French 
people, to a special school in the 
Black Forest town of Calw for an 
intensive two-month course in Ger¬ 
man language and culture. 

Eventually, on her own initiative, 
Mireille found a secretarial job in 
Karlsruhe, not far from Viktor and 
his parents. The Parmentier and 
Hanuska families have learnt that 
their lives are strikingly similar, 
that Germans and French are not so 
different after all. They have over¬ 
come their early fears about the 
marriage, and have become friends. 
The circle of understanding has 
widened. 

Worker Exchanges. But the 

Youth Office does not simply wait 
for people to ask its help. It seeks to 
widen existing exchange channels 
—youth movements, universities, 
twin towns—^with advice and gen¬ 
erous grants, and it captures the 
imagination of the young with its 
schemes for long-term exchanges of 
workers, educational tours-in-oepth, 
unusual joint sports programmes. 

From the beginning, the Youth 
Office decided that young workers 
and farmers had as much need as 
students to visit the other country. 
A typical journey was that made to 
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Barendorf, near Hamburg, by 35 
farmers from villages around Las- 
say in western France. When they 
arrived, they were greeted warmly 
by a curious and excited population 
which had been busily preparing for 
the event. 

During their ten-day stay they 
visited farms and schools, and 
exchanged views on administrative 
problems in a rural community. 
Discussions begun during the day 
were continued over evening meals 
in local farmhouses. Whenever lan¬ 
guage difficulties intervened, pen¬ 
cils and paper were produced and 
ro^h drawings used to illustrate. 

Tne French farmers were en¬ 
thralled. Their attitude towards 
Germans would never be the same 
again. They returned home to de¬ 
scribe their trip to a meeting at¬ 
tended by most of the farmers of the 
region, and the effects are still 
reverberating. 

Long-Term Job Switches. So 

far, 80,000 young workers have 
participated in such exchanges, 
ranging from a few days to several 
weeks. A much more ambitious pro¬ 
ject has been the one-year job ex¬ 
change, at present limited to 300 
young people a year. 

The Youtii Office sends them on 
a language-culture course, then pays 
for their journey to and from the 
new jobs, helps to place them when¬ 
ever possible with families, and 
makes up anv ..larics below Rs. 945 
a moath. 

TJ. of 20 to 30 workers arrive 


in France and Germany throughout 
the year. I saw young Germans 
eating a quick French-style break¬ 
fast before joining the Metro 
crowds, young Frenchmen reading 
German newspapers as their trams 
lurched through the streets of 
Frankfurt, Stuttgart and West 
Berlin. 

Helmut Giner, of Constance, 
knew no French when he applied 
for a grant to go to France. His 
determination overcame the reluc¬ 
tance of the Office’s selection board, 
which prefers young people to have 
a rudimentary knowledge of the 
other lan^age. A locksmith, he has 
been working in a small Paris firm, 
and has established good relations 
with his colleagues. In a cafe, greet¬ 
ing friends with a"gesticu¬ 
lating as he talked, he would have 
been taken for a Frenchman. 

At a language school in Tubin¬ 
gen I met a group of 20 young 
French people preparing to work in 
Germany. They included a bank 
clerk, a butcher, a secretary, a dec¬ 
orator, a trainee architect. One of 
them, a factory worker planning to 
study automatic lathes, had ob¬ 
tained his mother’s permission for 
the trip. His father, a wartime 
prisoner of the Nazis, had been 
against his going. 

In a Berlin cafe 1 met Bernard 
Lejeune, 25, from Elbeuf, near 
Rouen. He had a copy of Die Welt 
tucked in his pocket. Speaking Ger¬ 
man, he told me about his job with 
an import-export firm and his 
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decision to marry 24-year-old Mar¬ 
garet Hcnschcn, daughter of a 
Berlin engineer. 

“I discussed it with my best 
friend who lost his father in a con¬ 
centration camp. He was very much 
in favour, as were my parents and 
Margaret's. My uncle didn’t like 
the idea, saying that the Germans 
were still our enemies. But it is dif¬ 
ferent for the young. I have many 
friends who have married German 
girls.” 

Returning workers have helped 
persuade reluctant firms to co-oper¬ 
ate in the scheme. Big companies, 
such as Renault and Mercedes, have 
already exchanged workers with the 
aid of the Youth Office. 

The Office has also tapped the 
enormous interest in sport in France 
and Germany. More than 60,000 
young men and women have be¬ 
come friends at sports meetings 
sponsored by the Office, in col¬ 
laboration with French clubs and 
the big German sports organiza¬ 
tions. 

Educational Tours>in-Depth. 

Another way of exchanging visits is 
by the educational tours-in-depth, 
designed to show young people 
aspects of life often overlooked by 
ordinary tourists. First the Office 
sent a number of young Germans, 
who spoke good French, to a youth 
centre at Sarcelles, near Paris, to be 
trained as paid group-leaders. 

One of them, Birgitta Severin, 
a 24-year-old law student in Miin- 
ster, accompanied a mixed group 
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of Germans and French which 
visited the Languedoc, discussed 
wine with the vineyard workers, 
and found out all they could about 
local village life. 

Birgitta was employed again last 
summer when the Youth Office 
launched 35 similar “discovery” 
tours in Germany. Costing only Rs. 
147 per person for 12 days, each was 
limited to 50 young people. In the 
countryside near Witzenhausen, I 
saw Birgitta with workers from 
several parts of France, notably the 
south-west, which had had little 
contact with Germany. Franco- 
German groups went to local fes¬ 
tivals, questioned businc.ssmen and 
farmers, and took the wheel of pilot 
boats on the Rhine. 

Breaching the Language Bar¬ 
rier. Language promotion is a big 
factor in the success of the Youth 
Office. Scholarships have been 
awarded, help given to evening 
classes in small towns and youth 
clubs. Arlettc Grandmaitre, who 
runs the language section in the 
Paris branch, devised a crash course 
in German—eight hours a day for 
12 days, using films. It was tried first 
on farmers, many of whom wrote to 
thank the Youth Office for having 
taught them so much in so short a 
time. 

To act as a barometer of the youth 
exchanges, the Office sponsored a 
series of seminars. At one I at¬ 
tended, young German workers 
who had been in France for a year 
said they wanted to remain for 
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another year, possibly two. Gcrta 
Unger^ a Bavarian, explained: 
“You need six months to rid your¬ 
self of the conviction that the Ger¬ 
mans are doing everything right 
and the French everything wrong. 
Once you realize this is not so, you 
start learning.” 

The idealism of these young 


Germans has been rekindled by 
the friendly reception they generally 
receive in France. 

One girl said, “My boss was a 
prisoner-of-war in Germany. Now 
and then he says, ‘You are the young 
generation of a great nation. Never 
forget we are counting on you. 
Don’t disappoint us.’ ” 



Conqtieror of Giant Despair 

ctt/rthur Pearson was born loo years ago last February. From birth 
his eyes were weak, and when he reached manhood he realized they might 
wholly fail. At 24 his race with blindness became serious, and 20 years 
later it reached its last sad stages; the best oculist in Europe told him that 
within a year the last flicker of light would fade from his world. The 
prophecy proved true; in the closing days of 1913 complete and permanent 
blindness setded on Arthur Pearson. 

The following summer the war broke out, and soon blind soldiers began 
to appear in the military hospitals near London. One day Pearson was 
called by telephone to come at top speed to such a hospital. A young 
soldier, on hearing from the doctors that his sight was permanently de¬ 
stroyed, had gone into hysterics. Unable to quieten him, they summoned 
Pearson, hoping that he—another man who had lost his sight—might be 
able to assuage the young man’s terror and despair. 

The visit to the hospital disclosed to Pearson a glorious life’s-work: to 
organize a special hospital for blind soldiers, and develop a scheme for 
their rehabilitation! He carried out his plan; when the war ended he had 
1,700 blind ex-servicemen under his care in St. Dunstan’s. 

He insisted that every man there learn Braille, that every man master a 
trade to make him self-supporting, and that every man co-operate to make 
St. Dunstan’s the most cheerful place in all England. 

No one will ever know how many sightless men he rescued from death 
or insanity, or how profoundly he altered the future in literally thousands 
of hearts and homes. When he died in 1921 the whole country rose to do 
him honour. One eulogist termed him “The Man Who Conquered Giant 

Despair.” — ^Jumu GUkey, You Can Master Life 
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THE BATTERED BENTLEY’S VICTORY 


‘*Sammy” Davis backed out of the wreck 
at White House Corner and nursed his 
Bentley to the pits — one light gone, the 
body mangled, brakes poor, -rear axle 
and frame bent. Patching the car to¬ 
gether, a determined Davis took the 
green Bentley back onto the 
track and began to race through 
the rainy night. Next morning, 
the Bentley was three laps be¬ 
hind the leading French Aries. 

Davis began to speed up. So did 
the Aries. The strain was terrific. 

The Aries broke down. Twice 
the Bentley passed it. Then the 
Aries was back in the race. Laps 
went by. The Aries broke down 
again under the strain. And the 
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battered Bentley, with Davis at the 
wheel, roared down the straight-away to 
a thunderous ovation and victory! □ 
Long before the Bentley’s 1927 triumph, 
Veedol motor oils were renowned for 
their superior performance and were 
recognized as the world stand¬ 
ard of lubricating quality. Forti¬ 
fied with engine protecting 
additives, Veedol gives greater 
driving mileage through quicker 
starts and reduced friction. 
When you add or change oil, 
ask for world-famous VeedoL 
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4201 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SAN JUAN’S 

FABULOUS DONA FELISA 


For 20 years the flamboyant mayor of Puerto Rico's capital has 
found uniquely personal ways to solve the people's problems 

By Scott and Kathleen Seegers 


S EVERAL hundred poorly dressed 
people thronged the high-ceil- 
inged room. On a platform at 
the far end sat a massive, aristo¬ 
cratic-looking 69-ycar-old woman 
with the skin of a young girl and 
with orchids in her high-swirled 


grey hair. Dona Felisa Rincon dc 
Gautier—“Little Mother” to the 
poor, implacable foe of slum con¬ 
ditions, tireless politician and for 20 
years Alcaldesa (Mayoress) of San 
Juan—^was presiding over her Wed¬ 
nesday “open house” at which the 
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poor and the distressed of the Puerto 
kican capital are invited to ask for 
her personal help and advice. 

Most wanted jobs, money for food 
or medical help. Doha Felisa used 
an elegant Victorian fan to direct 
the proceedings. As each person 
stepped forward and stated his prob¬ 
lem, Doha Felisa listened intently, 
her brilliant brown eyes riveted on 
his face. She asked a question or 
two, conferred with one of the social 
workers with her, then scribbled a 
note specifying the help to be given. 

Doha Felisa involves herself to an 
awesome degree in the personal 
problems of the local people, and 
her solutions are direct. One woman 
told Doha Felisa that her husband 
had left home after a quarrel. 
Would the mayor come to dinner? 
“If he knows you honour our roof, 
he will return,” the woman said. 
Dressed in a splendid gown, Doha 
Felisa dined with the slum family, 
and the missing husband returned 
before the evening was out. 

With Doha Felisa we visited La 
Perla, a huddle of tiny houses cling¬ 
ing to the steep shore below the 
fortress wall of Old San Juan. Here 
live some 7,000 people, mostly un¬ 
employed. As Doha Felisa stepped 
out of her car and walked down the 
hill, people of all ages rushed out 
of die huts, greeted her with smiles 
and cries of "Madrecita” (Litde 
Mother). Children milled about her 
feet. Childless herself, she seems to 
regard every child as her own, and 
through the tumult she picked up 


details of the mishaps and illnesses 
of a score or more of them. 

La Perla is an example of Doha 
Felisa’s ingenious methods of 
stretching her meagre budget to 
lessen human misery. A disused 
slaughterhouse has been converted 
into a community centre. Simple 
and inexpensive games and sports 
equipment keep children occupied 
and off the streets. Birthday cele¬ 
brations, plays and local fiestas give 
residents a sense of community. 
Teenage group discussions foster 
self-improvement and job hunting. 

The path down to La Perla used 
to be a quagmire. Doha Felisa pro¬ 
vided a couple of trucks and some 
asphalt and got the residents to pave 
it themselves. 

By close personal attention and by 
working 15 hours or more a day, 
Doha Felisa runs the city as if it 
were her own household. Her 20 
years as mayor have spanned a 
critical period in Puerto Rico's evo¬ 
lution from a totally dependent 
agricultural colony to a proud and 
prosperous semi-independent “As¬ 
sociated” American state. 

When she first look office, San 
Juan was a city of 200,000 people, of 
whom two-thirds existed in notori¬ 
ous water-edge slums that bred 
despair, crime and disease. The 
antiquated municipal hospital kept 
no medical records. 

Today San Juan, grown to 
600,000, is outstandingly clean. 
The worst slums have been erased; 
those that remain are being steadily 
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eliminated and their inhabitants re* 
setded in modern housing develop¬ 
ments. 

Fifteen municipal hospitals treat 
nearly a quarter of a million out¬ 
patients annually, and by the end 
of this year seven new medical 
centres will be providing free ser¬ 
vices. San Juan’s death rate is 
today remarkably low, and since 
1940 life expectancy has soared. 

The city’s welfare fund is dis¬ 
bursed on Dona Felisa’s personal 
instructions. She stretches it as far 
as she can, mosdy in small sums. 
“She doesn’t give much money be¬ 
cause she hasn’t much to give,” one 
inhabitant told us. “But she gives 
all of herself, and that is the most 
important thing.” 

Long ago she established a system 
of scholarships for the 4,000 munici¬ 
pal employees, and a number of 
officials have benefited from them to 
rise to their present positions. She 
also started municipal training pro¬ 
grammes to teach the skills needed 
by local industries. 

Felisa Rincon’s background 
would make politics seem a most 
unlikely career for her. Her mother 
died when Felisa, the eldest of eight 
children, was 13. At 15, she left 
school to keep house for her father, 
a plantation owner and lawyer but 
a poor businessman. She cooked, 
cleaned and sewed, and saw her 


sisters and brothers through school. 
“She was the spinal column of the 
Rincon family,” one of her child¬ 
hood friends told us. Later she 
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opened a dress shop, which pros¬ 
pered until politics began taking 
most of her time. She still designs 
the dramatic clothes she wears, 
using big, splashy patterns, often 
topped by a majestic-looking tur¬ 
ban. The flamboyant dress is a poli¬ 
tical asset; it makes her the centre of 
attention wherever she goes. 

Felisa got into politics despite the 
opposition of ner traditionalist 
fatner. When female suffrage came 
to Puerto Rico in 1932, he forbade 
her to register to vote. “I waited a 
moment,” she recalls, “and then 
said, ‘Father, I want to vote.’ He 
glared at me and said, ‘No! ’ After 
another moment, in a very little 1 
voice, I said, ‘Father, I am going to 
vote!’ He stared at me for a long 
time. I was very frightened. Then 
he smiled. ‘Very well,’ he said. ‘You 
may vote.’ ” 

She was fifth in the queue waiting 
to register, urged women friends to 
follow suit, and organized commit¬ 
tees to get women to the polls. In 
1936 she met Luis Munoz Marm, 
then a member of the Puerto Rican 
Senate. When he founded the 
Popular Party in 1938, she supported 
him and was appointed president 
of the San Juan party committee. 

In the campaign of 1940, the 
Populates won; and that same year 
Felisa married Jenaro Gautier, a 
lawyer. The victorious party offered 
to nominate her for mayor. This 
time her new husband said, “No.” 
But when Mayor Roberto Sanchez 
Vilella (now governor) resigned in 
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1946, she was appointed to finish 
his term, and has been mayor ever 
since. 

Dona Felisa has made the office 
uniquely her own. She handles a 
crowd with sure artistry, and her 
clear voice has a sweetness all but 
impossible to resist. The people of 
San Juan do not try. During the 
1964 election, the Populares' major¬ 
ity in the city was 6,000 votes more 
than the combined total of the other 
parties. 

The present term is, however, 
Dona Felisa’s last. At the 1964 Popu¬ 
lar Party convention, she announced 
that she would step down at the end 
of this, her fourth full term, in 1968. 
Her husband retired two years ago 
as assistant attorney-general. They 
plan to live in an ancient house in 
Old San Juan. 

For years Dona Felisa has been 
attacked by political opponents who 
have accused her of everything from 
poor administration to loading the 
municipal payroll with Popular 
Party functionaries. In some ways 
her administration may be unortho¬ 
dox. 

“We once found three million 
dollars unaccounted for during our 
biennial audit,” Dr. Justo Nieves 
Torres, comptroller of the Puerto 
Rican Insular Government, told us. 
“It was lumped under ‘Workers’ 
Salaries,’ without any attempt to 
identify the workers or what they 
did. For eight months we traced 
this money, and at the end of every 
lead we found some truck driver or 
isa 


labourer who had worked hard and 
earned his share of it.” 

There is little doubt that San 
Juan’s municipal employees earn 
their money. “I taught them that a 
public official is a public servant,” 
Dona Felisa says proudly. But no 
one works harder than the mayor. 
Her day begins at seven, and she 
continues at a breakneck pace often 
past midnight. She literally lives 
with her work: her apartment ad¬ 
joins a large reception room on top 
of the town hall. 

We once watched Dona Felisa, in 
a housecoat and with her hair down, 
deal simultaneously with matters 
involving three groups of people. 
Then a secretary caught her eye and 
tapped her watch. The mayor rose 
and started towards her apartment, 
issuing a volley of instructions as 
she made her exit. 

The door closed, and in precisely 
12 minutes she reappeared in a bro¬ 
cade gown, her hair tucked into a 
fashionable turban, to receive an 
international delegation of agrono¬ 
mists. 

As she took her place she grinned 
and winked. “A long time ago I 
learn how to change quickly,” she 
said. 

Ironically, Felisa recently got into 
trouble as a result of improvements 
that she worked hard to bring 
about. The island’s educational pro¬ 
gramme and Dona Felisa’s own 
municipal scholarships have created 
a new generation of competent tech¬ 
nicians intent on safeguarding the 
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processes of honest democratic gov¬ 
ernment. Last year, ofHcials in this 
dynamic group, investigating San 
Juan’s financial affairs, found im¬ 
proper procedure in the awarding 
of a contract to pave some parking 
spaces. They set in motion tne auto¬ 
matic processes provided by law, 
and to everyone’s profound shock 
Dona Felisa was brought to trial. 

A sense of outrage permeated the 
entire city. Stunningly dressed, head 
high, face of stone, the mayor was a 
study in imperial outrage as she sat 
in the dock. After two days the 
prosecution “just fdl apart,” as one 
observer described it, and Dona 
Felisa was acquitted. Meanwhile, 
many of her enemies had rallied to 
her defence. One of her severest 


critics, A. W. Maldonado, senior 
editor of the San Juan Stor, called 
the trial “an incredible and sense¬ 
less act of public humiliation.” Mal¬ 
donado wrote that Dona Felisa 
“lives politics and deals in power, 
but what motivates her is a pro¬ 
found love of people. She is driven 
to human poverty and despair as a 
missile seeks its target.” 

But the most touching tribute was 
paid by a San Juan shocshinc boy. 
While we waited for the beginning 
of a local fiesta to be attended by 
the mayor, the boy worked on our 
shoes. 

Guests began to arrive, but the lad 
refused to be hurried. “You must 
have a nice shine if Dona Felisa 
is going to be here,” he said. 



We Beg to Differ 

HEN AN Englishman can’t get on with his wife, he goes to his club. 
A Frenchman goes to his mistress. An American goes to his lawyer. 

When an Englishman goes out for the evening, the baby-sitter is usually 
his neighbour. In America, it is a stranger. In France, it is his wife. 

In England and France a status symbol is several Iiundred years old. In 
America, a status symbol has not yet been paid for. 

France sends America dresses. England sends America suits. America 
sends England and France tourists in French dresses and English suits. 

In England, one doesn't talk to strangers on trains. In France, one 
doesn’t talk to strangers on trains. In America, one doesn’t take trains. 

English women assume their husbands will be loyal. American women 
assume their husbands are loyal. French women assume their husbands 
will be home for dinner. 

The average French newspaper is angry with the government in 
Washington. The average English newspaper is angry with the govern¬ 
ment in Washington. The average American paper is angry with the 
government in Washington. —Fred Spnrks 
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Conquest of 
Death 

Before Birth 

By J. D. Ratcliff 


Piuimred in Nexv ZcdLnuL a (lnrniy;c>n!‘i'nt- :>in\udvriht‘ 
fnuisfu'iion—is rescuing unborn inf unis doiunni In die, and 
opening up o nezr field >4' mcd/i-uf sricUs r 


W HILE PHYSICIANS and sur¬ 
geons over the years have 
steadily pushed ahead 
with their lifesaving skills, one cita¬ 
del has been taboo territory: the 
womb of the expectant mother. By 
all medical tradition and practice, 
the unborn baby in his mother’s 
womb has been barred to direct 
treatment. As doctors stood help, 
lessly by, thousands of infants sick¬ 
ened and died /» uiero. Said one 
medical scientist: “We are quite 
capable of recording the pulse, blood 
pressure and temperature of astro¬ 
nauts as they travel at incredible 
speeds loo or 200 miles above the 
earth. One can certainly question 
why, therefore, we have been allow¬ 
ing patients—the foetus, in this case 
—to die from anaemia when they 
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arc only inches away from a blood 
transfusion.” 

Mercifully, this situation is chang¬ 
ing. Using a daring new procedure, 
highly skilled specialists working in 
teams at major medical centres 
pierce the womb to treat and save 
babies otherwise doomed to die. 
This triumph, one of the most stir¬ 
ring in modern medicine, has 
opened up a whole new field of 
medical science, called foetology. 

The Rh Problem. The story be¬ 
gan in 1963 at National Woman’s 
Hospital, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Dr. Albert William Lilcy, then 34 
years old, faced a frustration that 
had furrowed the brows of doctors 
for years. It was the old Rh problem 
(Rh for rhesus monkey, where the 
blood factor causing the problem 
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was first discovered). Thousands of 
women lack the Rh factor in their 
blood and arc therefore Rh negative. 
When they marry men who possess 
the factor (and are Rh positive) 
trouble may brew during preg¬ 
nancy—although seldom with their 
first child. 

The infant may inherit the 
father’s Rh-positive blood, and the 
mother’s blood builds antibodies to 
fight off the Rh intruder. In short, 
the mother becomes allergic to tlie 
foetus. The result is a terrible 
disease with a terrible name: 
erythroblastosis. Antibodies attack 
and destroy the red blood cells in 
the baby’s independent circulatory 
system, and the blood becomes too 
watery to support life. 

The great majority of seriously 
afflicted Rh babies—an estimated 
nine out of ten—can be saved by 
post-natal blood transfusion. But 
in a few cases the mother’s blood 
teems with deadly antibodies, a 
build-up from earlier pregnancies 
or the result of transfusion with 
Rh-posirive blood (in the years 
before this danger was recognized). 

“In such cases,’’ says Dr. Liley, 
“we faced two equally bleak alterna¬ 
tives. We could let nature take its 
course, which meant that the baby 
would die in the womb. This carries 
certain risks to the mother. The 
other alternative was very premature 
delivery, which v/as equally lethal to 
the foetus. These sickly infants, 
thrust into the world too soon and 
already dreadfully ill with anaemia, 


had virtually no chance of survival.” 

Was there any way to estimate 
accurately the danger to the unborn 
in cases of Rh incompatibility ? Liley 
was familiar with a diagnostic pro¬ 
cedure developed in England be¬ 
tween 1952 and 1956. In this, a 
needle is introduced into the womb 
of the pregnant woman, and a 
small sample of the amniotic fluid, 
in which the unborn infant is sub¬ 
merged, is drawn off. The fluid 
contains wreckage of the infant’s 
red blood cells destroyed in Rh 
warfare. The colour of the fluid 
indicates the extent of damage to 
the infant. The darker the fluid, 
the more red cells have been de¬ 
stroyed. 

Survival Chances. Liley ran 
over 200 tests, recorded results, then 
correlated them with the outcome 
of the pregnancies. The procedure 
is an astonishingly accurate means 
of predicting an infant’s chance 
of survival and enabled Liley to 
work out a rating ^cale: 

Group I babies had minimal red¬ 
cell destruction. Pregnancy could 
continue to normal delivery with 
few fears. With Group II, it was 
touch-and-go. Premature delivery 
was often advisable, and at birth 
they would need one or more “ex¬ 
change transfusions,” in which 75 
to 90 per cent of sickly blood would 
be drained off and replaced with 
healthy blood. In these infants it 
would be wise at delivery to leave 
a healthy stub of umbilical cord as 
a ready-made route for transfusion. 
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Group III babies were the doomed. 

The test of the amniotic Huid, 
says Liley, was “really madden¬ 
ing.” It foretold what was to hap¬ 
pen, even the exact time beyond 
which the foetus could not survive, 
but it offered little help to the sadly 
beset babies. Liley wanted to treat 
these patients. “After all,” he says, 
“they are no different from other 
patients. Only one thing sets them 
apart. Instead of a cot blanket, they 
have their mothers wrapped round 
them.”* 

Thus, his concern was for the 
one in every ten Rh babies who 
could not be saved by transfusions 
following birth. Wasn’t there any 
way to save these infants, perhaps 
by transfusing them in the womb 
before birth? “The idea sounded 
hair-raising,” Liley confesses. “But 
the more one thought about it the 
more reasonable it became.” 

He drew up a plan of attack. 
First, he would inject radiopaque 
dye into the womb. This would 
mix with amniotic fluid, which the 
unborn constantly drink at the rate 
of about five ounces an hour, and 
thus be introduced into the baby’s 
digestive tract. Then an X-ray 
would show the precise position of 
the foetus. 

There was no hope of finding a 
straw-size blood vessel for trans¬ 
fusion. But blood is absorbed into 
the circulation through the wall of 
the abdominal cavity. This was a 

• See “The Secret World of the Unborn," 
The Reader’s Digest, February 1966. 
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bigger target, about the size of a fist. 
“In drawing samples of fluid 
for the amniotic test,” Liley says, 
“our problem was to miss the 
baby. Now it became a. problem of 
hitting him in an exact spot.” 

This would not be easy. In the 
womb, infants twist and turn. 
They are frightened by loud noises, 
angered by bumps and rough 
movements. They would almost 
certainly jump when the big needle 
entered their bodies. How would 
he get such a patient to hold still? 

No Faint-hearts. Liley had a 
broad knowledge of foetal be¬ 
haviour to help him. He knew that 
if a mother lay on her back in a 
hushed room for, say, 20 minutes 
the infant would settle down for 
rest, too. The baby would not lie 
on his mother’s bumpy backbone 
—“they like their comfort”—but 
would snuggle to one side. Thus 
you would know roughly where he 
was. There could be no thumping 
or prodding of the mother’s abdo¬ 
men to get more exact location. 
This would only disturb the foe¬ 
tus. But a fluoroscope, turned on 
for a few seconds, would show 
the precise position. Dye in the di¬ 
gestive tract would locate the ab¬ 
dominal cavity. 

Now would come the time for 
the critical manoeuvre: the deft 
plunging of a seven-inch hollow 
needle—slightly larger than a 
pencil lead—^tnrough the skin of 
the mother’s abdomen while she 
drowsed under sedation. Liley 
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knew that “this would be no 
manoeuvre for the faint-hearted, 
the indecisive. One would have to 
hit the target, and hit it surely, 
before the baby could squirm out 
of the way.” 

Finally, a tiny plastic catheter 
would be slipped through the hol¬ 
low needle. Tnen the needle could 
be withdrawn, leaving the tube 
ready for injection of tnrec to five 
ounces of “packed” red cells— 
blood with most of the liquid re¬ 
moved. If necessary, the tube could 
remain in place for several weeks, 
ready for additional transfusions, 
and the baby could twist and turn 
without danger. 

Theory into Practice. At last 
Liley was ready to put his theorizing 
to clinical test. For his first trial he 
chose a hopeless situation—a woman 
carrying a hydropic baby. This is the 
grimmest of all Rh wreckage. The 
tissues of the foetus become water¬ 
logged; liver and .spleen enlarge. 
Most of these babies die in the 
womb, and those that survive birth 
are dead in a few hours. 

The situation .was explained to 
both mother and father. Liley 
offered no false hope, but pointed 
out that the proce<iure might help 
others. Willingly, the woman 
agreed. * 

With ease, Liley found and trans¬ 
fused the unborn infant’s abdom¬ 
inal cavity. Two similar cases fol¬ 
lowed, both hydropic babies. All 
three infants died^as expected, but 
the technique appeared to work. 
196 
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By August 1963, he was ready to 
attempt to save a life. A case was at 
hand: the wife of a sheep rancher. 
Her one child had been born alive 
and healthy, but antibodies, built 
up while she was carrying him, 
had ended two later pregnancies. 
She was now in the 31st week of 
her fourth pregnancy, and amni- 
otio fluid indicated that her baby 
was in deadly peril. Liley’s needle 
of hope went into her abdomen. 
He could feel the baby jump as it 
pierced the skin. 

Ten days later came a second 
transfusion. The baby, who nor¬ 
mally would have expired by now, 
was still alive, but barely, and a 
Caesarean section was performed. 
Exchange transfusion banished 
anaemia. 'Eoday the first infant to 
be successfully transfused in the 
womb IS a lusty toddler—named, 
understandably, after Dr. Liley. 

Rescue ot the doomed had be¬ 
gun. Liley moved forward with 
assurance. Some of the most touch¬ 
ing observations were made by the 
expectant Rh mothers themselves. 
Witli foreboding, they noted foetal 
movements become feebler, and 
knew what this portended. After 
transfusion they felt new, kicking 
life return to their unborn babies. 

Often up to four transfusions 
have been needed to see babies 
through their periods of peril. 
“What we arc really attempting to 
do,” says Liley, “is to buy a few 
weeks- We arc trying to keep these 
infants alive so that they can grow 
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to a point where they have a chance 
outside the womb* We know that 
each additional day’s growth im¬ 
proves the outlook by two per 
cent.” 

Studies show how effective in¬ 
trauterine transfusion has been. In 
many cases per cent of the in¬ 
fant’s blood at birth is not his own, 
but transfused blood. At the time of 
writing, Dr. Liley and his group 
have transfused 50 unborn babies 
who could not have lived otherwise. 
Nineteen are alive and healthy, a 
remarkable score. 

Obstetrical specialists, working 
at large medical centres in Britain, 
Canada, the United States and 
elsewhere, have adopted the Liley 
technique to save the previously 
unsavable. Perhaps the most extra¬ 
ordinary of all cases occurred not 
long ago at Winnipeg General 
Hospital in Canada. X-rays re¬ 
vealed that an Rh mother was 
carrying twins—a boy and a girl. 
Although the girl was doing well 


the boy was in desperate diffi¬ 
culties, and his death could have 
meant death for his sister. Could 
lifesaving blood be transfused into 
the boy’s tiny abdominal cavity.? 
Dr. John Bowman and Dr. Rhinc- 
hart Friesen decided to try, and 
succeeded notably. At birth the 
boy’s blood was in better condition 
than his twin’s! 

How many infants all over the 
world have been born with pink 
pimplets on their abdomens, mark¬ 
ing the spot where the needle 
entered their bodies? No one is 
sure, but probably over 100 of the 
formerly doomed are alive and 
prospering. Estimates indicate that 
hundreds of such babies might be 
saved in the future. 

Thus, barriers to the womb are 
being lowered, and doctors arc 
working on other lifesaving pro¬ 
cedures for the foetus. Stirring 
events almost certainly lie ahead: 
conquest of death in one of its sad¬ 
dest forms, death before birth. 


A Night to Remember 

One Sunday night in 1921 Austen Chamberlain, then Leader of Britain’s 
Tory Party, and his wife were dining with Mrs. Ronnie Grevillc, a rich, 
generous, but outspoken hostess. The food was good, the wine well- 
chosen. There was just one flaw—the butler was obviously tight. 

Anxious to avoid a scene, Mrs. Greville scribbled him a hasty note: 
‘‘You are drunk—leave the room at once.” Glancing at the message, the 
butler placed it carefully on a silver salver, walked unsteadily round the 
table» and with a deep bow presented it to Austen Chamberlain. 

—^Lord Beaverbrook, Decline and FetU of Lloyd George (Collins, London) 
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Book of the Month 


Tinkerbelle 

from the book by 
ROBERT MANRY 



l^st year a 47-'year-old journalist 
sailed the Atlantic alone in his 13^-foot 
boat, "Tinkerbelle." On his arrival in 
Falmouth, Robert Manry was astonisl^ed 
and not a little embarrassed when his 
78-day voyage was hailed as an epic 
nautical triumph. Told with engaging 
personal modesty, this enthralling account 
of his experiences reflects his boundless 
and infectious enthusiasm for the little 
boat and the many faces of the sea 









Tinkerbelle 

I N THE SUMMMER of I958, my Wlfc 
Virginia and I decided at 
long last we could afford a 
small second-hand sailing-boat. I 
was a copy-desk man on the Cleve¬ 
land newspaper, Flaw Dealer^ and 
every night at 10.40, when the first- 
edition copies came off the presses, 
I eagerly scanned the classified ad¬ 
vertisements. 

Most boat listings were disap¬ 
pointing, but after weeks of search 
I found this ad: 

Sailboat, 13^4 ft. Old Town, 
needs some repair, cheap.* EN 
1-7298. 

Jumping the gun on the regular 
subscribers, who wouldn’t see the 



ad for some hours, 1 phoned at once 
and arranged to see the craft next 
morning. 

The owner, a charming old 
Greek, met me with a twinkle in his 
eyes. From the way he spoke I could 
tell he loved the boat, which was 30 
years old, but my first glimpse of 
her was shocking. She was turned' 
forlornly bottom up in his back 
yard, her multiple coatings of vari¬ 
coloured paint were peding, and 
1 could see two enormous splits. 
Apart from this, however, the 
planking appeared healthy and 
strong. 

Lying on my back, I pushed 
under the boat and studied her 
interior. I discovered that “needs 
some repair” was an understate¬ 
ment. 

Nearly two dozen ribs were 
broken, and half a dozen others 
were infected with dry rot, which 
had also decayed chunks of the mast 
step and centreboard trunk. The 
canvas deck was badly worn, and 
the sails were too mildewed and 
threadbare to use. Everything else, 
though, was basically sound. 

The boat was large enough to 
accommodate Virginia and me with 
our seven-year-old daughter, Robin, 
and our four-year-old son, Douglas, 
and yet small enough to keep in the 
garage (thus avoiding dockage fees 
which, at that stage, would have 
bankrupted us). Her split planks 
appeared mendable, and when I 
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weighed the price against the ex¬ 
pense of repairing her and buying 
new sails, 1 decided that, dilapi¬ 
dated as she was, she was the b(»t 
for us. 

Two days later, Virginia and I 
hired a trailer and came to collect 
our litde craft. The. owner greeted 
us, and everyone pitched in to get 
the boat right side up and winched 
on to the trailer. Virginia told me 
later that she saw tears in the old 
man’s eyes, and that both he and 
his wife patted the boat with affec¬ 
tionate gestures of farewell. 

It required Rs. 2,100 and all my 



free rime for nine months to put the 
craft into shape. I tinkered with her 
so much that we decided to name 
her Tin\erbelle (after the fairy in 
Peter Pan, but with a final e to em¬ 
phasize her femininity). It was all 
rewarding. 

1 had sailed no more than five 
times in my whole life, but I had 
always been in love with sailing- 
boats, and Ttn^erbelle did not dis¬ 
appoint me. When we began to sail 
regularly on Lake Erie, spending 
our holidays in her, she entered 
deeply into our hearts. She wasn’t 
just a boat any more; she was a 
trusted friend. 

As our sailing skill increased, so 
did my ambition. I wanted longer 
and longer trips in Tin^erbelle, and 
to make this possible I re-equipped 
her completely, spending a full year 
redesigning and rebuilding her 
superstructure. 

At this point I received an excit¬ 
ing invitation. Early in 1964, a 
friend who owned a 25-foot cruising 
sloop proposed that we sail it across 
the Atlantic to England. He spoke 
half in jest, not knowing that I had 
dreamed of such a venture for 30 
years and that I would latch on to 
the idea with enormous enthusiasm 
and tenacity. Virginia and the chil¬ 
dren approved of the proposed 
voyage, which was planned for the 
summer of 1965; and when my boss 
at the Plain Dealer granted me 
leave of absence for it, my joy knew 
no bounds. 

I was treading on air for about six 
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weeks. Then came a crushing blow. 
The prospective skipper backed out 
of the venture, persuaded by his 
wife, father and business associates 
that it was ill-advised and would re¬ 
quire too much time. I was heart¬ 
broken. It was like dropping from 
paradise to purgatory at the flip of 
a switch. 

As I regained composure, how¬ 
ever, a thought struck me: Why not 
make the voyage alone in Tin)^er~ 
belle? 

The more I mulled over the idea 
the less fantastic it appeared, for 
Tin\erbelle had now been trans¬ 
formed into a proper little yacht, 
with a cabin, cockpit, running 
lights, a compass and other gear 
usually found only on much larger 
vessels. A movable loo-pound iron 
daggerboard keel had given her in¬ 
creased stability and, when all her 
hatches were battened down and 
sealed, she was as watertight and as 
seaworthy as a corked bottle. 

So 1 began to prepare for the trip, 
telling no one except Virginia and 
the children of the change in plans. 
I did not want my wife needlessly 
upset by listening to the fears of 
people who knew nothing about the 
sea. 

One Danger at a Time 

My first step was to determine as 
precisely as I could the hazards to be 
expected on a transatlantic voyage 
in so srhall a craft, and then to 
decide soberly whether or not they 
were surmountable. If they weren’t. 


rd simply have to go back to being 
a copy-desk Walter Mitty. 

1 wrote to the U.S. Weather 
Bureau in Washington for its fore¬ 
casts, and I studied the marvellously 
informative charts of the North 
Adantic issued by the U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office. From these 
it appearcci that I had a better than 
50-50 chance of encountering a 
storm during the summer, but I was 
confident that my litde boat would 
acquit herself well. A small boat, 
being light and buoyant, will gen¬ 
erally ride over the waves, whereas 
a big ship will offer immense 
resistance. 

However, I took every precaution 
I could think of. To make Tinker- 
belle virtually unsinkable, I filled 
ail the spaces between her deck 
beams with polyethylene foam flo¬ 
tation material. 1 bought a special 
air force transmitter which, in case 
I did run into trouble, sent out SOS 
signals on two frequencies by crank¬ 
ing. If this failed. I’d have flares, 
dye markers and signalling mirrors. 

The next biggest problem, the 
danger of being run down by a big 
ship while 1 was asleep, was dis¬ 
posed of more easily. I would stay 
away from the regular shipping 
lanes, all of which were marked on 
the charts. Where it was necessary 
to cross such lanes, 1 would stay 
awake, with the aid of pills if neces¬ 
sary, until 1 was safely into the 
untravelled sea beyond. 

What about navigation.? It was 
essential that I learn the rudiments 
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of this science, but it was a subject 
whose very name filled me with 
dread. Fortunately, some wonder¬ 
ful, anonymous men had taken all 
the pain out of it by producing a 
book of logarithmic tables called 
H. O, 21^, which reduced all the 
required calculations to simple addi¬ 
tion and subtraction. Add and sub¬ 
tract I could—^just. 

So, armed with various books and 
charts and a second-hand sextant, 1 
set out to teach myself to guide a 
boat from one port to another across 
the trackless, signless sea. 1 did it on 
our front porch. My first sight with 
the sextant put me somewhere in 
the middle of Hudson Bay, hun¬ 
dreds of miles to the north. That 
was a bit alarming, for if I couldn’t 
do any better, I might as well rely 
on a ouija board. But I improved 
in time. In the end, my sightings 
came within nine or ten miles of 
being right, and that was close 
enough. 

One danger at a time, I tried to 
anticipate every conceivable misfor¬ 
tune. I put a lightning rod at Tin- 
'f{erbelle's masthead and earthed it 
to a copper plate on her bottom. 
I rigged a lifeline to tie myself to the 
boat, in case a wave washed me 
overboard. 

1 assembled a tool kit and a 
supply of planks. I bought an inflat¬ 
able life raft, a short-wave radio, a 
solar still for converting sea water 
into fresh, and replacements for 
every piece of equipment that was 
under strain. 1 got a sail-repair 
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kit and s^parc sails, and I put to> 
gether a set of emergency medical 
supplies. 

In the sunimer of 1964, before the 
planning had gone very far, Doug¬ 
las, then ten, and I took a 200-mile 
trial cruise on Lake Erie, the longest 
yet for Tinf^crbelle. In a thunder¬ 
storm one day, she ran up against 
stiff, squally winds and the biggest 
waves she had ever encountered, 
white-crested rollers, six to eight 
feet high. The spirited way she rode 
them made me even more optimistic 
about the Atlantic venture. 

In January 1965 I began to gather 
food supplies: dehydrated meat 
bars, army rations, tinned white 
bread and fruit cakes, cereal bars, 
28 gallons of water and numerous 
cans of fruit juice and carbonated 
drinks. I expected the voyage to 
take between 60 and 75 days, but to 
be on the safe side, I collected pro¬ 
visions for 90, not forgetting to 
include several tin openers. 

In the spring, when I broke the 
news of my solo voyage to the rest 
of the family, they took it calmly. 
“It is wonderful to see someone 
carry out his dream,” one of my 
sisters wrote. “So few of us take a 
chance.” 

Mother was a little more con¬ 
cerned. Later, I learned that her 
greatest fear was that the loneliness 
of die ocean would drive me in¬ 
sane, a possibility that hadn’t even 
occurred to me. ' 

By May I was up to my neck in 
last-minute preparations. 1 had 
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gathered all the necessary charts, 
pilot-books, lighthouse lists and so 
on, but I still bad to get a passport 
and snnallpox vaccination, ml out a 
voyage plan for the Coast Guard 
and fit a bilge pump to Tinkerbelle. 
Every minute away from my job 
was spent attending to these details. 

Meanwhile, my cohorts on the 
Plain Dealer, still believing that I 
was going with someone else in a 
much larger boat, offered all sorts of 
raucous advice. They ceremonious¬ 
ly presented me with a bottle of 
brandy with directions affixed: 

In case of emergency—i. Remove 
contents. 2. Insert message. 3. Launch. 

One colleague, recalling the Ti¬ 
tanic disaster, suggested that we 


take along a gramophone and a 
record of “Nearer My God to 
Thee” to play if the appropriate 
occasion arose. 

“You at least ought to write down 
the words of the hymn,” said Ted 
Mellow, the news editor, “so you’ll 
be able to sing it as you go down.” 

A Small Planet 

At last, the date was set. Tinker- 
belle and I would begin our trans¬ 
atlantic adventure on June i, sailing 
from Falmouth, Massachusetts, to 
Falmouth, Cornwall. Virginia and 
her brother John drove off with me, 
and on May 26 we lifted Tinker- 
belle from her trailer and lowered 
her into Falmouth Inner Harbour. 
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It was her first taste of the sea, and 
she took to it proudly. She looked 
like a brand-new boat. Her white 
hull, red deck and cabin top, and 
varnished mast, cockpit seats and 
cabin sides gleamed in the sunshine. 
There was no disputing the fact that 
no other boat like her existed any¬ 
where in the world. 

The man who owned the moor¬ 
ing we were using couldn’t believe 
his eyes when he saw all the things 
we were putting aboard. “Where’s 
he going?’’ he asked Virginia in 
b'^wilderment. “England?’* 

That evening we had a farewell 
dinner, and the next morning Vir¬ 
ginia and John returned to Cleve¬ 
land. Last-minute details occupied 


the next few days, and on my last 
night ashore I wrote to my friends 
at the Plain Dealer, revealing the 
facts of my voyage. I hoped that no 
one would mind my deception, I 
also telephoned home and said a last 
farewell to the family. Then I went 
back to Tinl(erbelle and tried to get 
comfortable for the night, but sleep 
eluded me for a long while. 

Both of us were tugging at our 
moorings, anxious to be off. Tinker- 
belle's mooring lines were strong, 
of three-eighths-inch Dacron; mine 
were made of invisible stuff—the 
social conventions, habits, thought 
patterns and bonds of affection that 
held me to the life on shore. But in 
their own way mine were as strong 
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as hers, maybe stronger. Why then 
was I here? 

As every man does, I have 
searched for truth in life, and over 
the years I have collected a handful 
of miscellaneous chips from the 
Mother Lode. Few have approached 
the pure, unvarnished verity of 
what Water Rat says to Mole in 
Kenneth Grahame’s delightful 
book, The Wind in the Willows: 

“Believe me, my young friend, 
there is nothing—absolutely noth¬ 
ing—half so much worth doing as 
simply messing about in boats.” 

Of course, I’m being partly fa¬ 
cetious, but, mind you, partly seri¬ 
ous, too. And if anything can, these 
words explain why a 47-ycar-old, 
sober and presumably sane news¬ 
paperman was so intent on crossing 
the ocean alone. To whisk myself 
off on a “small planet,” as Joseph 
Conrad once described a boat, to 
escape from the troubles and ten¬ 
sions ashore, was a sheer delight. 
But there was the challenge, too, the 
summons to master wind and water 
and bend them to my will, and to 
master myself when I was in a crisis, 
balancing on the edge of panic. 

I was positive that no one in the 
world had as wonderful a wife as I. 
Virginia could have insisted that I 
behave as other “rational” men did 
and give up this “crazy” voyage. 
But she knew I was stepping to the 
music of a different drummer, and 
she granted me the invaluable boon 
of self-realization by allowing me to 
keep pace with the music I heard. 
20^ 


Her quiet faith was an extraordin¬ 
ary compliment and a gift such as 
few men receive. 


The alarm clock jarred me awake. 
It was 9 a.m., and the sun was beat¬ 
ing on the cabin roof. At about 10.30 
I hoisted Tin\erbelle*s red mainsail 
and white genoa jib, and she and I 
set forth on our great voyage. It was 
a beautiful day. The sky was dark 
blue; the weather was pleasantly 
warm, and a gentle breeze caressed 
the sails. Fortune was smiling on us. 

We beat down Vineyard Sound, 
passing Nobska Point and, beyond 
it, Wotxis Hole, in the early after¬ 
noon. We had the Sound to our¬ 
selves all afternoon except for one 
small trawler that hurried by in the 
opposite direction as we approached 
the Elizabeth Islands. It was pleas¬ 
ant, easy sailing, with a breeze of 
ten or 12 knots, just enough to keep 
Tinkerbelle moving along content¬ 
edly without any fretting or strain- 
ing. 

I knew that many rough, uncom¬ 
fortable days lay ahead, but I felt 
sure that my preparations had been 
adequate. More important, I had 
tremendous faith in my companion 
and friend. A one-man voyage is in 
reality a duet, in which the boat 
plays the melody and the skipper 
the harmony. I was just there for 
the ride and to keep Tinkerbelle 
pointed in the right direction. 

The day was dying in a blaze of 
red as we slippeo out of Vineyard 
Sound into the open sea. It was a 
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singularly thrilling moment for me. 
I was on the threshold of fulfilling 
the ambition of a lifetime. Fortun¬ 
ate beyond measure, 1 was finding 
my way to Never-Never Land, 
where dreams come true. 

The Coinpleat Navigator 

I WAS Steering a south-easterly 
course in order to get across and be¬ 
low the heavily travelled shipping 
lanes out of New York. In my an¬ 
xiety to cross them quickly, I 
sailed all night. As wc sloshed and 
splashed into the dark immensity of 
the ocean, Tini^erhelle gave me my 
first view of the display put on 
by phosphorescent plankton. The 
water, ruffled by the boat’s passage, 


glittered - and shone with a starry 
fire. We appeared to be floating on 
a carpet of sparklers more brilliant 
than any I’d ever seen, and trailing 
behind was a luminescent wake 
resembling the tail of a comet. 

When morning broke no land 
was in sight. I ate a cold breakfast 
so that I wouldn’t have to stop to 
prepare anything, but shordy after 
noon the wind died down and we 
came to a halt anyway. Since we 
couldn’t move, and 1 had had no 
sleep for more than 24 hours, I left 
the red mainsail up to render 
Tinkerbclle visible, and stretched 
out in the cockpit for 40 winks. 

It was about 2.30 p.m. when I 
awoke and found, to my dismay. 
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that we still had no breeze and, 
worse, that we were surrounded by 
fog so dense that a ship could run us 
down without even knowing it. I 
got out the oars to be ready to row 
tor my life if I had to, hoisted the 
radar reflector to warn radar- 
equipped vessels of our presence, 
and also got out the compressed-gas 
fog horn and sounded it from time 
to time. There were no answers. 

In an hour, a light breeze gave us 
just enough wind power to main¬ 
tain steerageway. But the claustro¬ 
phobic fog remained and, when I 
began to hear ships passing by, my 
nerves got jumpier. We were in an 
area where numerous accidents had 
occurred, notably the tragic collision 


of the Andrea Doria and the Stock¬ 
holm in 1956. Some of the vessels 
throbbed by so closely that I could 
hear their bow waves breaking and, 
if they were freighters travelling 
light, their propellers chopping the 
water. But I could see nothing— 
until suddenly a mammoth black 
hull slid out of the fog off our port 
quarter and let go with a tooth- 
rattling blast which so startled me 
that I nearly fell overboard. Mo¬ 
ments later it passed astern and 
disappeared again into the mist. 

That night, although a hard rain 
dispersed the fog, winds of 40 to 45 
miles an hour whipped up ten-foot 
waves, bigger than any I had ever 
experienced. I got the sails down 
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and the sea anchor out, then hud¬ 
dled in the cockpit, expecting any 
minute to be inundated. Not until 
dawn did the sea subside a bit. 

By that time—^this was the begin¬ 
ning of the third day—my need for 
rest was becoming acute. But I 
wasn’t aWare of it. The stay-awake 
pills 1 was taking made me feel 
wonderful. In point of fact, 1 was on 
the verge of collapse, and that after¬ 
noon I was caught in the grip of a 
severe hallucination. For hours I 
sailed aimlessly back and forth 
under the illusion that 1 had taken 
aboard a passenger and that 1 must 
drop him off at a near-by island. 
(There are no islands in that part of 
the Atlantic.) 

Eventually, 1 had the wit to put 
out the sea anchor, strike the sails 
and crawl into my cabin. Lying 
down on a pile of my supplies and 
pulling a blanket over me, 1 dropped 
into unconsciousness as if 1 had 
been dealt a knockout blow. 

When I awoke, completely rested, 
the sun was shining oright. So far 
1 had been calculating my position 
by dead reckoning, but at noon 1 
took my first sextant shot—^and 
came up with a sun line which if 
accurate would have put me miles 
from where I should have been. Oh 
well, I thought, tomorrow I’ll try 
again. 

But the following morning, June 
5,1 discovered something quite un¬ 
settling. I was experimenting with 
different sea-anchor arrangements 
and had hitched a canvas bucket to 


a 150-foot line. When 1 pulled it up, 
it was filled with sand. Yet we were 
supposed to be in water more than 
a mile deep! 

1 got out the sextant again and 
took as accurate a noon sight as 1 
could. From this and the shallow¬ 
ness of the water, 1 deduced that we 
were at the edge of Cultivator Shoal, 
a mere 90 miles east of Nantucket— 
little progress for four days. Worse, 
I had thought we were south of the 
shipping lanes, but somehow we 
had sailed back 30 miles north of 
them. Thus, I would have to enter 
and cross this dangerous area all 
over again. The blunt exposure of 
my shortcomings as a navigator left 
me shaken. Had I bitten off more 
than I could chew ^ 

Naval Encounter 

1 TOOK a nap and afterwards pre¬ 
pared myself a tasty dinner on my 
small stove. Then, as the sun 
dropped below the horizon, 1 set off. 
We sailed all night at a delightful 
wave-slapping pace, and soon after 
dawn we arrived smack dab in the 
middle of the shipping lanes. For a 
good part of the day there were 
seven or eight craft in sight, and as 
one disappeared in the distance an¬ 
other would take its place. But by 
mid-afternoon we were again alone. 

That night I wrote in the log: “I 
still don’t know exactly where. I 
am. I’ll take some sextant sights to¬ 
morrow and try to pinpoint it. The 
ocean is a vast, empty expanse. I’m 
beginning to find out what real 
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loneliness is. My nose is sunburned, 
and the backs of my hands are get¬ 
ting raw from being wet so much. 
My big problem is my backside. 
I’m sore from the dampness and 
constant jostling. Sitting on the life- 
preserver cushion helps, but to¬ 
morrow ril have to render some 
first aid. Otherwise I’m in good 
shape.” 

The next day was glorious, and 
nothing unusual happened. But, late 
in the afternoon, I sighted a ship to 
the north, which made me fearful 
that I was still too near the shipping 
lanes; so 1 turned south for a couple 
of hours. Then 1 hove to, to sleep. 

I remember that night well. I was 
worried because it was fogging up, 
and my radar reflector, which would 
have warned ships away, had been 
blown off during the storm several 
days earlier. My fretfulness made it 
dimcult to sleep for a long time. 

Before 1 was fully awake the next 
morning, a strange sound insinu¬ 
ated itself into my senses. It seemed 
to be a chorus of men shouting. But 
that was absurd—I must have 
dreamed it. Squirming into a new 
position under my blanket, I tried 
to ignore the noise. Then, suddenly, 
I exploded into wide-eyed con¬ 
sciousness. 

Ah-youuuuugal Ah-youuuuuga! 

This was no dream. It was a 
nerve-jangling synthesis of the wail¬ 
ing of banshees, the booming of 
thunder and the screeching of all the 
demons in hell. That dreadful 
sound could mean only one thing; 
214 


my time on earth was up. And 
when I identified the accompanying 
roar as that of diesel engines, I was 
sure of it. Without a doubt, a big 
ship was bearing down on Tini^er- 
belle. 

I threw open the cabin hatch and 
flew out on deck ready to dive over¬ 
board. Fortunately, I was able to 
halt myself before plunging into the 
sea. 

We were not about to be run 
down after all, I discovered; but 
what I saw nearly made my eyes pop 
from their sockets. Lying alongside 
Tin\erbelle, so close I could almost 
have jumped aboard her, was an 
enormous submarine. And on the 
staring at me were three or 
four men. 

1 felt foolish. To be scared out of 
my wits in front of an audience was 
humiliating. I tried to salvage my 
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pride by changing my expression of 
panic to one of nonchalant greeting, 
but 1 suspected that the men weren’t 
a bit deceived. 

One of them called out, “Do you 
need any help?” 

In my startled condition 1 scarcely 
knew what to reply. “No, thanks,” 
1 shouted back. 

Whereupon we lapsed into 
numbed silence. We couldn’t think 
of anything more to say. We just 
stood there looking blankly, un¬ 
believingly at each other as we 
drifted farther and farther apart. 
Soon we could not have made our¬ 
selves heard if we’d wanted to. As 
the submarine’s stern passed, I saw 
markings which told me it was an 
American craft, Tench. 

Later I learned that Tench was 
engaged in a NATO exercise 
with several other ships and had left 
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New London the day before. Spot¬ 
ting my mast, the captain had come 
alongside to investigate. He had 
hailed me first by megaphone—^to 
no avail. 

“The solution was readily avail¬ 
able,” wrote her skipper, Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander James Bacon, some 
months later. “1 reached over and 
gave a long blast on the ship’s 
whistle, and there you were, leaping 
out of the cabin as if you thought 
you were about to be run down by 
the Queen Mary. 1 must admit that 
1 found your reaction somewhat 
amusing. 

“I thought at the time that you 
were probably a sailing enthusiast 
from Boston or from some place in 
the Cape area. I am sincerely glad 
I did not know your destination. If 
I had, I would have had a guilty 
conscience about leaving you there.” 

Man Overboard! 


On June 13, nearly two weeks out 
and approximately 480 miles east of 
Long Island, I arose to find a stiff 
breeze blowing, so—as I had done 
several times in the days since meet¬ 
ing Tench —I tethered Tinf^erbelle 
to her sea anchor. This was becom¬ 
ing a-nuisance. Fearing a capsize, I 
did not sail in high seas. That made 
sense. But for the same reason I 
stayed out of the cabin and therefore 
could not use this idle time to sleep. 
If we didn’t get cracking soon, it 
would take more than three months 
to reach England instead of the 
two I had estimated. 
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The wind abated a bit in the 
afternoon, so I set sail. And though 
it picked up again by nightfall, I 
pushed on impatiently. Tin^erbelle 
skipped along at seven knots, her 
top speed. Far from being a racing 
machine, she was lamentably slow 
in light breezes, but her beamish¬ 
ness and flattish bottom gave her 
extra stability in hard blows. On 
Lake Eric, we had done some of our 
most enjoyable sailing when small- 
craft warnings were hoisted and few 
other dinghies ventured out. 

Today she needed all her inherent 
stability. Every now and then 1 
foaming wave-cap slammed into her 
stiirboard side, sending a geyser 
along the deck, half filling her self¬ 
bailing cockpit. Under each blow 
she lurched like a wounded doe, 
dipping to leeward with a tense, 
stomach-churning heave. She told 
me through the tiller, by the Way 
she wanted to point closer to the 
wind, that she was unhappy. But I 
forced her on, full tilt. 

My teeth chattered, even though 
I had on four layers of clothing; my 
socks, shoes and the lower halves 
of my trousers were soaked. Yet I 
was exuberant. “England, here we 
come,” I yelled at the stars. 

Shortly before daybreak, the wind 
moved round to the west and blew 
from directly astern. For a while the 
sea was confused. Then the waves, 
by degrees, grew higher and steeper, 
flinging us forward at breakneck 
speed. Clutched in a welter of hiss¬ 
ing foam, we surfed giddily down 
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the forward slope of a breaking 
wave, paused for a moment in the 
trough as the wave raced ahead, 
and then repeated the manoeuvre. It 
was exhilarating—^and dangerous. 

The chief hazard was that we 
might slew round broadside to the 
waves. A breaker striking Tinker- 
belle in that position could roll her 
over. It might dismast her or inflict 
other dire injuries. So, favouring 
discretion over sailing valour, I 
icluctantly put out the sea anchor 
again. 

Tinf^erbelle seemed to appreciate 
the change, and for a while her mo¬ 
tion was less violent. But the waves 
continued to grow. I could see them 
clearly in the brightening dawn. 
They resembled rows of huge, 
snow-capped mountains marching 
towards us. Regularly one of the 
snowy tops would curve forward, 
fall—carumpf!—and send tons of 
water cascading into the valley. 
What if an avalanche like that 
’ rammed into Ttnl^erbelle? Oh, 
brother...! 

I thought how wonderful it would 
be to crawl into the cabin, out of 
the wind, but I didn’t have the 
courage to do it. So I remained out¬ 
side in the pitching, yawing, reel- 
ing, gyrating cockpit, exposed to 
the merciless clawing of the gale. 

At 4.30 the sun bobbed up, and so 
did my spirits. The red-gold rays 
burnished the mahogany of Tinker- 
belle’s cabin and sent waves of radi¬ 
ant relief deep into my chilled hide. 

What happened next came so fast, 


I still have no clear picture of it. I 
remember that I was revelling in the 
sun when suddenly a foaming wall 
of water fell on Tinl^erbelle from 
abeam, inundating her, and batter¬ 
ing me into the sea in a backward 
somersault. One moment I was sit¬ 
ting in the cockpit, and the next I 
was upside down in the water, 
headed for Davy Jones’ locker. 

Instinctivelv I flailed my arms 
and legs, fighting to gain the sur¬ 
face. But I rose slowly, held down 
by my clothes. My lungs were at 
bursting point when my head broke 
out of the water. I expected to find 
Tin\erbelle floating oottom up— 
but, joy of joys, able craft that she 
was, she was riding the waves like 
a gull. 

I was connected to her by the 
lifeline tied around my waist, and 
we were no more than ten feet 
apart. I reached down, caught hold 
of the rope and hauled myself back. 
It was quite a struggle getting 
aboard in my wet garments, but 
at last, puffing heavily, I flopped 
into the cockpit and lay. there 
clutching a handhold. 

The situation could have been a 
lot worse. I was soaked through, but 
nothing really calamitous had hap¬ 
pened. Tinl{erbelle was still right 
aide up and clear of water. Best of 
all, I now had evidence of how 
stable she was, and that one piece of 
empirically gained knowledge made 
the whole harrowing experience a 
blessing in disguise. There would 
be no more torturous nights in the 
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cockpit; from now on I would sleep 
in the comfort of the cabin, even in 
the foulest weather, with the assur¬ 
ance that my faithful boat would 
ride out the storm. 

The Place of the Sea Mountains 

About ten o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing, my mind began to play tricks 
again. I knew that long-distance 
lorry-drivers who took pep pills 
sometimes thought they saw things 
on the roadway. And Joshua 
Slocum, on his solo voyage round 
the world, was visited by an appa¬ 
rition who claimed to be the pilot 
of Christopher Columbus's Pinta, 
Nevertheless, my previous halluci¬ 
nation had left me feeling half fear¬ 
ful, half embarrassed, and I had not 
mentioned it in my log. 

Now I gradually became aware 
that Tin\erbelle and I were accom¬ 
panied by other people in other 
boats and that we were searching 
for a small community known as 
Ada’s Landing. I didn’t know why 
the other sailors had to find the 
place, but I was to meet my daugh¬ 
ter Robin there and help her over¬ 
come .some threatening, though Un¬ 
specified, difficulty. 

Under genoa jib alone, I began to 
hunt for the landing. We sailed and 
sailed and eventually got to a part 
of the ocean called The Place of the 
Sea Mountains. It was aptly named, 
for the waves were lofty. As we 
climbed and slid over them, the 
notion seeped into my mind that we 
were in a kingdom controlled by a 
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crusty Scot named MacGregor, a 
man with scraggly white side-whis¬ 
kers, plaid tam-o’-shanter, knobbly 
knees showing below his kilt and a 
knobbly cane in his hand. For some 
reason he was determined to do me 
in. 

He had the help of a demonic 
choir of evil-faced cut-throats who 
could control the size of the waves 
by the loudness of their singing. 
And they were singing their lungs 
out, goaded by angry tongue-lash¬ 
ings from MacGregor. The waves 
grew bigger and bigger. 

I did some of the fanciest sailing 
of my life, cutting round the edges 
of those huge swells, dodging the 
breaking crests, swooshing up and 
down as if I were crossing the 
Rocky Mountains by sledge. But 1 
never seemed to get anywhere, least 
of all to Ada’s Landing. And neither 
did the people in the other boats. 
We all seemed to be trapped in a 
maze. 

At last, after hours of struggling, 
wc came upon a little elfin charac¬ 
ter, and I asked him, “How do we 
get out of this place.?’’ 

He stood there on the water study¬ 
ing me impishly for a long time. 
Then he scratched his bald head and 
said, “Sir, the trouble is that you 
have been sailing clockwise. You 
must sail anti-clockwisc.’’ 

I put Tin^erbelle into an anti¬ 
clockwise course. Amazingly, it 
seemed the correct manoeuvre. Wc 
came to a place where the sea de¬ 
scended in a gigantic staircase and 
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went down it lickcty-split. (What 
we were really doing, I suppose, was 
surf-riding the waves, but because 
of my distorted vision they appeared 
to be great steps in the sea.) 

I had no awareness of the danger 
I was in. Suddenly—wham!—^we 
broached, and 1 was plopped into 
the sea a second time. But because 
of the lifeline I wasn’t flung far 
from Tinf^erbelle, and 1 got back on 
board in a jiffy. Twice more that 
afternoon, as I went down the 
“staircase,” I was knocked over¬ 
board. It was as exasperating as 
Tin^erhelle's self-righting abilities 
were gratifying. But eventually we 
got to the bottom of the steps, and 
by sunset we came to the ocean 


aeptemaer 

“proper”—out of the Place of the 
Sea Mountains at last. 

By now every cell in my body 
cried out for sleep. I decided that I 
would have to find Ada’s Landing 
in the morning, hoping that Robin 
could wait that much longer. 

Just as I was dropping off to sleep, 
the boat jiggled violently, and I 
heard people whispering. Apparent¬ 
ly some practical jokers had swum 
out from the landing and were 
jostling the boat to keep me awake. 
I tried to control my temper, but 
when I heard my tormentors, in iow 
voices, planning more trickery, I 
could hardly contain myself. They 
jiggled lin\erbelle again. 

“Cut that out! ” I yelled. 
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Quiet returned for a few minutes; 
then the boat began to seesaw. 
Adrenalin gushed into my veins, 
and I stormed out of the cabin ready 
to beat my harassers to pulp. 

“Dammit! You’re going to get it 
now,” I roared. 

I searched the night intently, but 
there was no one there. Baffled, I 
went back to bed. 

It was a great relief in the morn¬ 
ing to realize that the whole ex¬ 
perience was a waking dream, 
that Robin wasn’t in trouble, that 
there was no Ada’s Landing, no 
MacGregor, that there were no noc¬ 
turnal visitors. But what about those 
duckings? Were they hallucina¬ 
tions, too? The clothing I’d worn 


the previous day was tucked away 
in a comer, and it was still sopping. 
It couldn’t possibly have got so wet 
unless I had been in the sea. Hesi¬ 
tantly I wrote the recollections in 
my log, adding, “This was one of 
the most unusual days of my life.’’ 

Daily Routine 

By June i6 we had covered only 
ten of the 65 degrees of longitude 
that our 3,200-mile voyage would 
involve. At this rate it would take 
more than 100 days to reach Fal¬ 
mouth, and I was provisioned for 
only 90. But I wasn’t really worried 
because I was consuming my rations 
more slowly than anticipated, and I 
was confident that we would move 
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faster as I grew better acquainted 
with the sea and Tinl^erbelle's per¬ 
formance. 

The following day, in midafter¬ 
noon, the rudder broke. Its fibre- 
glass covering had cracked, and 
water had seeped into the plywood 
underneath, causing it to soften and 
snap. 1 thanked my stars that, fore¬ 
seeing just such a mishap, I’d 
brought along a spare. In less than 
five minutes it was in place, and we 
were moving again. 

My expectation of making faster 
progress once 1 had my sea legs 
proved true. 1 crossed the next in¬ 
visible marker—50 degrees west 
longitude—on June 28. Thus I 
covered in 12 days a distance which 
previously had taken 16. 

By now I had a daily routine 
fairly well established. I usually 
awoke at about 4 a.m. and began the 
day in sheer luxury: I had breakfast 
in bed. In fact, I had dinner in bed, 
too, for Ttnl(erhelle’s cabin was too 
small to permit dining any other 
way. 

My toilet was brief. I shaved 
every other week—all except my 
upper lip which soon sported quite 
a respectable moustache. Once a 
week I took a sponge bath with sea 
water, afterwards rinsing in fresh 
water. 

To get under way, I took the an¬ 
chor light out of the rigging, hauled 
in the sea anchor and lashed it 
down, unstowed and hung the rud¬ 
der and lastly hoisted the sails. In 
good weather this required about 20 
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minutes, but if the sea was rough it 
sometimes took twice as long. 

Then 1 sailed until the time came 
for my morning sextant shot. I took 
three such sun lines during the day, 
and from them I established my 
position with reasonable accuracy. 

Usually 1 sailed until well after 
dark, stopping to sleep anywhere 
from 9 p.m. to midnight, though 
once in a while I continued all 
night. 1 slept in my clothes and, 
because of cramped conditions in 
the cabin, in a semi-reclining posi¬ 
tion. Usually I was so tired that 1 
had no trouble whatever getting to 
sleep; the sea rocked me as though 
1 were in a cradle (luckily I have 
never been bothered by seasickness). 
When the morning alarm went off, 
there I was, already sitting up in 
bed. All I had to do was reach over 
to the stove—and the new day 
began. 

Early in July we encountered bad 
weather, but July 5 turned out 
sunny with a perfect breeze, and I 
commented to myself, “The only 
thing that could make this day bet¬ 
ter would be for a ship to come 
along and pick up my mail.” 

Twenty minutes later, as if in 
answer to a prayer, a vessel steamed 
over the horizon. She was the S.S. 
Steel Vendor, bound from India to 
New York. I had met a few other 
ships out this far, but had got no 
closer than hailing distance. This 
time we drew to within 50 feet of 
each other—the 13^-foot Tin\er- 
beUe and the 492-toot freighter— 
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and wc could talk easily. Her 
master, Captain KennetH Greenlaw, 
enquired it I was lost. I assured him 
that 1 wasn’t, but asked for a check 
on my navigation. He gave me my 
exact position. Then a line was 
heavecl down to me-1 tied a bundle 
of letters to it, and they were aboard 
the ship in a'jiffy, on their way to 
family and friends ashore. 

“Thanks,” I yelled. “Have a nice 
trip.” 

We waved, slowly drew apart, 
and in a few minutes I was alone 
again. 

A Message From Virginia 

July ii was an important day to 
me because some time during it I 
expected to pass the meridian of 40 
degrees west. This was a few deg¬ 
rees short of the half-way mark, but 
I considered it the point of no 
return. With the prevailing westerly 
winds, it would now be as easy to go 
on as to return. I was hoping to have 
a good long day of swift sailing. 

The wind was strong, and the 
waves seemed huge (some of them, 
I thought, were 20-footers,’ the big¬ 
gest yet), but I kept Tinf^erbelle 
boiling along under genoa jib 
only. 

My spirits were beginning to soar 
when—crack!—^my spare rudder 
snapped. This was serious trouble 
and would mean a long delay, for 
now I would have to repair the dam¬ 
age. To cap everything, as I was col¬ 
lecting my wits after this mishap, a 
breaking wave caught Tinf^erbelle 
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beam on and knocked her down, 
plopping me into the sea for the 
fiftn time. 

The boat righted herself at once, 
and 1 scrambled back quickly, 
for by that time I had amassed 
consiaerable boarding experience. 
Then I threw out the sea anchor. 

It was desolating not to be able to 
sail on such a mc day, but the 
gloomy fact had to be faced. I 
gathered together my tools and, 
with pieces of oak, brass bolts, fibre- 
glass and waterproof glue, went to 
work. 

Late in the afternoon I took a sun 
shot. It indicated that we were only 
three or four miles away from 40 
degrees west, but the information 
cheered me scarcely at all. I knew I 
could fix the rudder, but the halt for 
repairs and the slowness of our pro¬ 
gress made me melancholy. 

By nightfall I had stewed myself 
into a state of severe depression. I 
missed Virginia and Robin and 
Douglas, and the thought of further 
delay and the concern 1 would cause 
them tormented me. But I had a 
way out. If the voyage became too 
difficult or fraught with hardships, 
I could cut it short by heading for 
the Azores. Now it seemed the best 
thing to do, once the rudder was 
fixed, to swing south-eastward and 
call it quits. 

But after dinner that evening, as I 
was writing up the day’s events, I 
spotted the tip of a piece of paper 
sticking out from the pages of the 
notebook that served as my log. It 
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was a leaf from a little booklet that 
only Virginia could have put there. 
It read: 

“Charles Lindbergh, flying the 
Atlantic alone, came to the point 
where he could go no farther. He 
was exhausted. His hands were so 
tired they refused to obey his mind. 
Then he'made this simple prayer: 
‘God give me strength.’ From that 
moment, he declares, he sensed a 
third part of himself, ‘an element of 
spirit’ which took control of both 
mind and body, ‘guarding them as a 
wise father guards his children.’ ” 

Finding this message at that mo¬ 
ment of utter dejection was a bit of 
a miracle, for I desperately needed 
something to snap me out of it. The 


content of the note in itself was 
helpful, but what did most to lift my 
sagging spirits was the realization 
of the loving devotion that had led 
Virginia to slip it into my log. That 
gave me strength and new deter¬ 
mination, and before long I was 
back on an even keel. 

The Ocean’s Many Faces 

After two days of drifting to the 
sea anchor while I worked on the 
rudder, we started sailing again. It 
was soon evident that the repair job 
would hold up. 

The next two days were cloudy, 
but July 15 was wonderfully sunny, 
and my sextant sights revealed that 
we had passed 37 degrees west, the 
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half-way point. That evening I cele¬ 
brated by eating a plum pudding 
which 1 had brought along for the 
occasion. 1 felt that we were getting 
somewhere at last. It would be 
downhill the rest of the way. 

As if to underline this fact, two 
days later Tmf^erbellc made her 
best run of the entire voyage: she 
covered 87 miles from one noon to 
the next. To achieve this mark I 
kept her going all night. It was 
Worth it, for it made the step from 
40 degrees west to 30 degrees west, 
' which we crossed on July 21, the 
briefest of the whole countdown— 
only nine days. 

Soon after reaching this milestone 
wc were becalmed for several hours. 


The ocean in a dead calm must be 
the quietest place on earth. Not a 
sound was to be heard except my 
breathing. 

There were no birds, no ships, 
not even a ripple to lap against the 
hull. The ocean was flat and round 
like a gigantic coin. It was peaceful, 
soothing, soul-refreshing. I revelled 
in it. 

Though I had been at sea now for 
more than seven weeks, 1 still found 
every day fascinating. The ocean 
exhibited an endless variation of 
waves, cross-waves and counter- 
waves. Sometimes it was coloured 
such a brilliant blue it seemed as 
though Tin\erbelle's white hull 
would be stained; at other times 
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it was grey, gloomy, foreboding. 

Even bad weather was a pleasure, 
for Tin l{erbelle’s cabin was a mar¬ 
vellous refuge, a world of cosy com¬ 
fort and order. There I could wait 
out storms with ease, passing the 
time in reading, eating, letter 
writing, listening to the BBC and 
the Voice of America, or playing 
my harmonica. There, too, I could 
burst into song at top volume with¬ 
out fear of annoying a soul. 

Tliere was always something to 
see. Wc encountered whales, dol¬ 
phins, terns, flying fish and count¬ 
less Portuguese men-of-war. Once 
we almost rammed a nine-foot 
shark, lallygagging on the surface. 
1 think he was sleeping. Interesting 
inanimate objects also floated by : a 
50'gallon oil drum, tree trunks, 
mooring buoys. The most surpris¬ 
ing item was an electric light bulb, 
bobbing through the breakers as 
easily as you please. That ought to 
prove something, I thought, about 
the strength and safety of small 
boats. 

While I was still becalmed on July 
21, I saw three ships, two of them 
at the same time. There hadn’t been 
more than one ship in sight since 
June 6,when I had seen two Russian 
trawlers. “Made the spot seem like 
Times Square,” I wrote in the log. 
But inevitably, as I drew nearer 
England,! would meet more vessels. 

I hoped now to reach Falmouth 
by August 15, and I pushed steadily 
on, sometimes in heavy seas. On 
July 28 I calculated that we were 


750 miles off Land’s End, and only 
a short distance from 20 degrees 
west. 

The day, however, was mem¬ 
orable for two other events. Sailing 
in a hard wind with both genoa jib 
and reefed mainsail,! broached once 
again and got knocked overboard 
for the sixth time. That wasn’t so 
bad. I climbed back quickly. But 
while I was moving about the deck, 
preparing to resume sailing, I lost 
my balance and simply fell into the 
water with a great splash. I was 
furious and embarrassed, and 
thankful that no one was around to 
witness my disgrace. 

“Big News” 

We ran into a thunderstorm on 
A Ligust 1, and to help pass the time 
I decided to launch a bottle with a 
note inside it. I jotted down my po¬ 
sition on the Adantic, the date, and 
asked the finder to write to me, 
promising him a reward of five dol¬ 
lars. I put this message into an 
empty plastic water bottle and tossed 
it into the ocean. 

To my surprise and delight, 1 was 
notified two months later that it had 
been found on September 25 at 
Sintra, I^ortugal. The finder was a 
stonemason named Francisco Maria 
Baleizao. I was pleased .to send him 
the five dollars, plus a ten-dollar 
bonus. 

As expected, I began meeting 
more ocean traffic. On the evening 
of August 6, I wrote in the log: 
“No ship for days, but about 5 p.m. 
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Smo of Palermo went by The crew 
gave us a hearty checi ” Later, I 
added “Saw about five more ships 
The) ’re getting thick ’’ 

On August 8 we met the 556 loot, 
i8,ooo-ton tanker Bel gulf Glory, of 
Antwerp Her skipper, Captain 
Emilt Sart, stopped and hailed me 
“Do you need any provisions? ’ 
I didn’t really, but I gladly ac¬ 
cepted what proved to be a real 
banquet a whole roast ehickcn, hot 
potato croquettes, fruit, bread, 
chocolate and two bottles of beer 
Events began to move swiftly 
after that Late the same afternoon, 
an RAF bomber roared over us 
three times, then made a pass so 
low I thought It was going to clip 
off the top of Ttn^etbelle’s mast 
As It went by, it dropped two 
bright orange canisters containing 
fruit and a message from Wing 
Commander R A Carson 
“Welcome to British waters • You 
art ‘big news, and we shall be 
bringing gentlemen of the Press to 
see you tomorrow ” He ended by 
giving me my exact location 
1 didn’t believe the business about 
being “big news,” but that night, as 
I sat listening to a Voice of America 
broadcast in French, the announcer 
began talking about Robert Manry 
(only he pronounced it Row bear 
Maw-rec), navtgateur solitaire I 
couldn’t understand the rest of it 
but, when the newscastwas repeated 
in English a few minutes later, it 
told all about me and Tml^erbelle 
and our voyage • It really bowled me 
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over. Despite my newspaper experi- 
ence, I had failed to assess properly 
the news value of my own story. 

The next day a trawler, Rose- 
land, pulled up bearing a Cleve¬ 
land television announcer, Bill Jor¬ 
gensen, and his cameraman, who 
had obviously gone to enormous 
lengths and expense to find me. 
While Jorgensen was asking me 
about the voyage, two RAF aircraft 
appeared, accompanied by a civilian 
plane which carried the “gentlemen 
of the Press.” After buzzing us 
again and again, one of the planes 
dropped a canister bearing a note 
from three of my Plain Dealer col¬ 
leagues : 

“Bob—You will see our boat 
somewhere out of Falmouth. Vir¬ 
ginia and the children will be 
aboard with us. Keep sailing. Good 
luck, God bless you, and we’ll see 
you soon.” 

That was a real bombshell, Vir¬ 
ginia and the children were in Fal¬ 
mouth ! How I wanted to see them! 

Reunion 

The Plain Dealer s plans for me 
had to be postponed. For, as I drew 
nearer to my destination, I got 
caught in a current which began 
pushing me north towards Ireland, 
no matter how I fought it. On 
August 12 my noon sextant shot in¬ 
dicated that we were only 65 miles 
off the coast of County Cork. Even¬ 
tually I corrected my course and got 
headed south again, but meanwhile 
RAF planes had searched for me 
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1 . Left Falmouth, Massachusetts, June 1,1965. 2 . Hit by first storm. 3 . Met Russian 
trawlers. 4 . Awakened by submarine. 5 . Knocked overboard by waves. 6 . Met S.S. 
Steel Vendor. 7 . Best day's run; 87 miles. 8 . Launched message in bottle. 9 . Met 
S.S. Belgulf Glory. 10 . RAF plane dropped fruit and message. 11 . Awakened by 
trawler. 12 . Arrived in Falmouth, Cornwall, August 17 


in vain, and it was widely reported 
that I was lost. Nobody knew where 
I was except me. 

On the morning of August i6, 
however, I was roused by voices 
shouting, “Matey, wake up! Yank, 
are you there?” I jumped out of the 
cabin and saw an English trawler 
with four or five men at the rail call¬ 
ing out between cupped hands. 

It turned out that the skipper 
of the boat, Trewarvenneth^ a Cor- 
nishman named Harry Small, was 
the brother-in-law of Captain Ernest 
Hunter of Excellent, which, with 
Virginia aboard, was scouring the 
ocean for me. Captain Small soon 
had Captain Hunter on the radio¬ 
telephone, told him he had found 
me and gave our position. 

Three hours later Excellent was 
in sight, and soon afterwards I got 
2^2 


my first glimpse of Virginia. She 
looked great—tanned and fit, as 
though life at sea v/ere agreeing 
with her. I don’t remember what we 
said first. I was too dazed. But 
finally I called over to her, “Well, 
Tin 1 {erbelle got you to England 
after all I ” 

“Yes,” she said, “even before 
you.” 

When Tin\erbelle was secured 
alongside Excellenty.W\xgmvd jump¬ 
ed down beside me and we hugged 
and kissed. It was marvellous to 
have her in my arms again, and 
she said she liked my moustache 
and didn’t object to its tickling. The 
news photographers on Excellent 
kept asking for further affectionate 
poses, but we didn’t mind at all. 

We sat down in Tin^erbelle's lit¬ 
tle cockpit with our arms round 
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MOHUN’S 

)^L.IFE 

WHEAT FLAKES 

Mohun's New Life Wheat Piakee are rnade from 
best and selected quality of farm wheat - the 
richest of natural cereale to provide the 
essential and indispensable daily requirements 
of minerals and 8 vitamins. 

Mohun's New Lire Wheat Flakes when taken with 
•Uks cold milk and fresh fruits are most satisfying, 
uHhfM both for young and old. 

It is full of nourishment for the whole family with 
^WPr a plus ever othera...and it's so good to eat. 
Over 1 10 years’ exoenpnce mstingu'Shes oi^r pyiodurts 

DYER MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD 
ESTO. 1855 

Mohan'Nagar, Ghanlabeii (UP) 

Solon bi«wery .< Lucmiow Distillery Kasaull Dianitary 
















^lyiPLfX MAKE‘SUPER DELUXE’FULL VOILE FOR BEAUTIFUL BLOUSES 

This voile, made from the finest Egyptian cotton, comes in as many as 60 delightful colours 
and is perfect tor women's blouses. Simplex also make fine and superfine longcloth, 
dobbie, woven checks, prints and other cotton fabrics. 


For the finest in cottons —simply ask for Simplex. 
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TINKERBELLE 


each other and tried to talk. She had 
been flown to London on August 
she told me, with Robin, Douglas 
and several people from the Plain 
Dealer, They wanted to scoop the 
other papers with the story of our 
reunion, so everything had been 
hush-hush. Virginia and the chil¬ 
dren had been spirited to Falmouth 
on August 6, and soon afterwards 
began searching at sea for me. 

When Virginia’s all too brief visit 
was over, Excellent pulled away, 
and before long TinXerhelle and I 
were alone once more. We kept go¬ 
ing without let-up all night before a 
south-west breeze, Tin^erbelle heel¬ 
ing pleasantly to starboard and 
scooting along gleefully, splashing 
ahead like a child stamping through 
puddles to see the droplets fly. 

As dawn approached, the inky 
blackness of the sky changed to grey 
and then grew lighter and lighter 
with each passing minute. Up 
ahead, the Lizard Head Light 
flashed faithfully with its regular 
three-second rhythm. But it was not 
yet possible to tell how near it was. 

Tinker belle headed straight for it, 
skipping joyfully over the waves in 
a manner that told me she was 
proud and happy. And she had 
every right to be She had staunchly 
protected me from all the worst 
perils of the sea. She had never 
allowed herself to be turned bottom 
up, had righted herself after each 
knockdown, and had steadfasdy 
kept herself watertight and buoyant. 

There had been some frightening 


moments, some moments of sharp 
loneliness and depression, but for 
the most p^irt the voyage was a 
great, glorious, happy adventure. I 
wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world. But what, I mused, had it 
accomplished P 

For one thing, it had helped to 
make an honest man of me. When 
I had asked Virginia to marry me, 
I had promised her two things: one, 
that we would travel; and, two, that 
although I might be a headache, I 
would never, never be a bore. Well, 
in 15 years of marriage we had 
hardly travelled anywhere. And, 
after 12 years on a newspaper copy 
desk, I was certainly becoming a 
crashing bore. But Tinl^erbelle 
saved the day. She had banished 
boredom from our lives, and she 
had brought both of us to England, 
a country that Virginia had dream¬ 
ed of visiting. 

True, my landing there was to be 
far different from what 1 had imag¬ 
ined. I had thought that, since Eng¬ 
land was a maritime nation and had 
had her full share of adventurous 
sailors, little attention would be paid 
to Tinf^erbelle and me. I had ex¬ 
pected to sail into Falmouth almost 
unnoticed, and go to a hotel for a 
nice batli and sleep. Then, in the 
morning, I would look for the Fal¬ 
mouth representative of the Asso¬ 
ciated Press, tell him that I had just 
sailed the Atlantic alone and my 
newspaper inlfce States might be 
interested in a story about it. 

Now, it appeared, the arrival 
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wasn’t going to work out quite like 
that. The radio said that great ex¬ 
citement was building up , in Fal¬ 
mouth, that a tremendous welcome 
was being planned, and that the 
mayor had postponed his holiday in 
order to greet me. The impulse to 
duck away from the impending 
ordeal was strong, but I felt that I 
had better face the music. 

Dawn was almost here now and, 
as more light filled the heavens, the 
outline of a steep headland could 
be distinguished. It was a breathtak¬ 
ing view, and I consumed it with 
my eyes, transported, enraptured. 
Land I Land at last I 

“Good Show” 

This day, our 78th since leaving 
Cape Cod, promised to be momen¬ 
tous. There seemed to be a tingle in 
the air, as if it were charged with 
electricity. I could feel goose pim¬ 
ples rising on my skin and spas¬ 
modic shivers running up and down 
my spine. I hoped I could live 
through what was coming. 

I backed Tinf{crbelle’s jib and 
lashed down her tiller to heave to 
for breakfast. 1 also bathed, shaved, 
groomed my moustache and put on 
the cleanest clothes I had. Then I 
spruced up Tin\erbellc, with the 
Stars and Stripes flying from her 
stern and the Union Jack fluttering 
from her starboard shroud. She 
looked a gallant little lady with 
those flags snappin^^errily in the 
breeze. 

As we approached the fearsome 


Manacles, jagged rocks that reach 
out from the shore like the lower 
jaw and teeth of a gigantic monster, 
I thought that we were probably 
sailing over the same waters that the 
Spanish Armada had used more 
than 377 years earlier. And no 
sooner had this possibility popped 
into my mind than another armada 
appeared, this one English and 
headed straight for Tin\erbelle. It 
came toward us fast, turned, and 
swept us up into its bosom to escort 
us the remaining few miles to Fal¬ 
mouth. 

A reporter estimated that there 
were 300 craft surrounding us. It 
was a fantastic sight. 

Many of Falmouth’s pleasure 
boats were also ferrying people out 
to see us. They were jammed to the 
gunwales, and whenever one went 
by a chorus of “well dones” would 
fill the air. Then I’d call out, 
“Thank you,” and we’d all wave 
happily to each other. 

I have never known more friend¬ 
ly, more warm-hearted people than 
I met that day. Picture postcards of 
Tin\erbelle sailing along in the 
midst of that armada were being 
sold even before we reached the 
harbour entrance. 

In all, there were only about 12 
miles to cover, but by 6 p.m. we still 
had a couple to go, and the wind 
had fallen off to almost nothing. At 
length the harbourmaster offered 
me a tow. I was reluctant to accept 
it, because I had hoped that we 
could sail in by ourselves. But I 
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lo&e ^ n&sn piciures wittidut cbangiiig biilbs 



A new invention for taking flash 
pictures. This is Flashcube photog* 
raphy! New way to take sequence 
pictures when the action happens. 
Sealed inside each new Sylvania 
BLUE DOT Flashcube are 4 full- 
power blue flashbulbs and 4 tiny 
i reflectors. All you do is pop one on 
your Flashcube camera, and shoot. 
After a picture is taken, the cube 
rotates to the next bulb. You can 


take 4 flash pictures with one cube 
in as little as 5 seconds. You’re al¬ 
ways ready for the next shot. In 
black and white, or color. 

Sylvania is the originator of the 
Flashcube. See it at your nearest 
camera dealer’s today. 
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THE READEkTmoist ' 


thought of those people waiting on 
shore to see us and how disappoint¬ 
ed they might be, and I agreed. 

Boats circled, criss-crossed and 
flocked all about us. Several times 1 
thou^t we were going to be 
crushed. People cheered, gave me 
the victory sign, passed me things to 
eat. Others shouted, “Good show!” 
or, “Glad you made it, mate!” 

As we moved past Falmouth’s 
docks and on to the Custom House 
Quay, people were everywhere: 
standing along the shore, perched 
on window ledges, leaning out of 
doorways, crowded on to jetties, 
thronging the streets, clinging to 
trees. I heard later that 50,000 people 
had seen us complete our voyage. 

When I moored Tin\erbelle at 
the stone quayside and stepped 
ashore, 1 almost fell flat on my face. 
The quay seemed to be shaking, and 
I staggered like a man who has had 
too much grog. I could see that it 
would take a few days to get back 
my land legs. . 

Every boat ih^^the harbour let go 


with its whistle, and the sound 
shook the whole waterfront. RAF 
planes flew over with wing-wagging 
salutes, and a band struck up “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” After 1 had 
got together with Virginia, Robin 
and Douglas, I was greeted by 
Samuel Hooper, the mayor, in his 
scarlet robes. When a reporter asked 
me what I thought of the reception, 
all I could say was, “I’m flabber¬ 
gasted ! ” 

If the occasion was triumphant, it 
was also sad. There had been peace 
out there on the ocean, amid the 
quiet and the challenge that brought 
out the best in a man and focused it 
on basic things. It was all over now, 
all behind us. 

I wanted at least to share the 
plaudits and the many “well doncs” 
with Tin\erbelle, who had made 
the experience possible. I felt pricks 
of conscience at leaving her, but, as 
I looked back for her, she was hid¬ 
den by the high side of the quay 
and by the crowd. I couldn’t even 
see the tip of her mast. the end 


Jtxkeb. years ago Georg von Opel, German industrialist and president oi 
the German Olympic Swiety, established a “Walking Foundation,’’ offer¬ 
ing awards of small shoes in gold, silver and bronze to Germans who go 
for regular walks lasting at least an hour. The Foundation provides a 
small notebook, in which the number of hours walked each day can be 
recorded. For 100 hours of walking during a 12-month period, a bronze 
shoe badge is awarded; for 200 hours, a silver shoe; for 300 hours, a golden 
shoe. Within a year the number of walkers rose to 25,000. The youngest is 
six years old. The oldest is 92, but he has a dose competitor in the person 
of 90-ycar-old Dr. Adenauer. —Deutsche Zeitung, Stuttgart 
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To US at Advani-Oerlikon the metal fabricator is boss. He is our raison d'@tre. Nothing that 
we can do for him is too much trouble. Like checking every raw material and component that 
goes into the product that we make for him. Testing each product to ensure that he gets 
the very best. Helping to solve his welding problems. And catering to his every need by 
provdmg a wide range-and what a range'-of products and services: 

After 14 years of such welded bliss, is it surprising that he is in love with us! 
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# Most micome. Here is a wonderful opportunity for you 
to Give a deiightfuJIy original gift that will be prized above 
all others~a-year’s subscription to The Reader’s Digest. 

# Most inteiiigent. As you know yourself, there is no 
better value in up-to-date reading than The Reader’s 
Digest. And a gift which comes twelve times is a tribute 
to the recipient as well as a subtle compliment to your 
own taste. In what other form could you hope to give some 
2,000 pages of unfailingly intelligent and stimulating read¬ 
ing for only Rs- 20.00? 

«> Most value. Yes, Rs. 20.00 is all you pay for a full year’s 
subscription, post-free, to any address in India. (The 
usual price of the Digest is Rs. 2.00 per copy or Rs. 24.00 
for 12). And however many gift subscriptions you purchase 
you get a present from us—sent VPP for the oost of your 
subscription. You may also, for the Festival period, buy 
yourself a subscription, if you do not already have one, at 
the reduced price of Rs. 20 (j0. Just tick the special “own 
subscription” box on the Discount Voucher that is bound 
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Htn mjust iwo ofmuv^ i^ipntltSvt kthrs 

A dofiop ha* this to aay i 

“There te no doubt In my mind that The Reader*a Digest is the beet 
English magazine published In India. I know of no other which deals 
with so many subiects In such an Interesting way. 1 look forward eagsrly 
to its arrival every month, and for many years now I have been giving gift 
subscriptions to my friends, In order to share my pleasure with them." 
MRS.M.R.B.JEEJEEBHOy. RIDGE ROAD, MALABAR HILL, BOMBAY. 


and a PCM^lrfant JuMs Ma voice 

“How I wish, after having gone through this extraordinarily Interesting 
and lilumlnating magazine, that I had started,reading it much earlier I 
it contains articles of absorbing interest on a great variety of subjects. 
I am never tired of thanking the kind friend who donated The Reraer's 
Digest to me," 


JANAK RAJ. (MANAGING DIRECTOR) THE FINANCE & INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
PRIVATE LTD.. KHAIRA BUILDING, G.T. ROAD, JUUUNDUR CITY. 


We shall send a beautiful card, in your name 
but at our pxpense, to announce to your friends 
your personal gift of a Digest subscription. 
Hand-signed to your instructions, it will be 
posted to arrive at Festival time. 

/ ' ' c 

We are happy to supply •! free—and do the 
wrapping for you as well, The first Issue of your 
12-in-1 gilt will be specially presentation-wrapped 
and posted to arrive during the Festival season. 
Thereafter, every month for the rest of the year, 
your gift copies will be promptly and 
faithfully despatched. 

i 'I t * 
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Ail postage charges to any address in India 
will be our responsibility for a full year. 
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whitens 
best of all 


Just add a little Tinopal in the 
final imse and see' What 
brilliant whiteness tor all your 
white clothes Shirts, sans, 
towels, sheets, everything — 
extra white' 

And how much does this 
extra whiteness cost you 
Not even a paisa per garment' 
A \ 'easpoontui whitens a 
bucKettuI ot clothes 

Always use Tinopal, the 
scientific whitener' It's 
absolutely harmless for fabrics 



Now in Milad 
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A Packet whitens a bucketful 
of clothes So easy to use- 
no wastage no fuss at all with 
this Packet tor a Bucket' 
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TAKE A GOOD LOOK Hereisatyre 
that has been proved and proved again 
under the most severe and exacting road 
tests. Your car will glide smoothly on CEAT 
''Safety Drive” Tyres and give you more 
economical service.BmBHMmHHaBmi 
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PASSENGERS AND DRIVERS 



^'Extra Long’ Beits for big cars 


Sole Distributors: Associated Auto Parts Private Limited, 

445, Lamington Road, Bombay>4. • Branches—Ahmedabad, Belgaun^. 
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Stockists: Conwest Private Limited, ' 

448 , Lamington Road, Bombay-4. • Branches —Delhi, Nagpur. 











^SMcnce TfkKiy* w a ma^zine of _ 

absolving interest for people who 
never take things for granted. I ^ 

For people with enquiring, inquisitive 14 
minds alive to the mysteries and I ^ 
wonders of today's science<oriented 1 1 

world. Science, as it affects the world 1^ 
around us and the individual at 1||| 

home—intimately affecting our life, M 

health and happiness! H 

*Scieiice Today* is India’s first popular V 
science monthly. Another prestige I 
ptdilication from the Times of India ^ 
Group! It is specially planned to ■ 

interest a variety of people—those ■ 

with a technical and scientific t 

background, students, teachers—even 1 

.younger readers. Written in simple, I 

non-technical language and attractively I 

produced, it is fully illustrated and is I 
a veritable mine of information, which | 
you cannot afford to miss. , 

'Science Today’ 

Mia’s First Papiiiar Seisnts Monthly 
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FILL IN THIS ORDER FORM AND POST IT TO: 

The Circulation Manager, 

'Science Today', Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 

Please enlist me as a subscriber to 'Science T^ay' for one 
year and arrange to send me copies regularly, I am sending the 
remittance ofRs. 10 by M,0.',cheque. 


NAME . 
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ADDRESS. 
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and this is how we can help you! 

RESEARCH: 1 lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job is to seek better and 
better ways of stopping pain. We are one of the world’s leading 
institutes concentrating on this problem. Today we know 
that the best modern answer to pain is the‘ASPRO’formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored trials clearly show that 
the active ingredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain-reliever in 
terms of speed and elTectiveness. That is why it is used by 
doctors and hospitals all over the world. 

WHAT IS PAINP Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues faster than the body can carry 
them away, resulting in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW *ASPRO' ACTS: ‘ASPPO’ is absorbed imme¬ 
diately— removes the inflammation—relieves pressure on 
the nerves—draws out pain. 

TAKE *ASPRO’ FOR: Pain * Headache ‘ Bodyache 
Toothache • Pain in the joints ■ Feverish Colds • ’Flu • Dengue 


ASPRO 
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DOSE: 

ADULTS: TwO 

tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. 

CHILDREN : One 

tablet Or as advised 
by your doctor. 
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By Peter Funk 

How does one remember newly-learned words? Try choosing one word 
each day from these tests and making a conscious effort to use it as often 
as possible. In the following list, tick the word or phrase you believe is 
nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers are on page 14. 


(1) vivid—A: sensitive. B; imaginative. C: 
graphic^ D: spectacular. 

(2) sonorous (so nor' us; son' 6 rus)—A: 
hypnotic. B: sleep-inducing. C: flowing. 
D: full-sounding. 

(3) derisive (de ri' siv)—A: expressing 
ridicule. B: stemming. C: discordant. D: 
humorous. 

(4) colloquial (ko 16' kwi Si)—A: slangy. 
B: customary. C: conversationally in¬ 
formal. D: unusual. 

(5) ominous —A: all-inclusive. B: threat¬ 
ening. C; lucky. D: superstitious. 

(6) fusion (fu' ahun)—A: splitting apart. 
B: muddle. C: blending. D: warmth of 
feeling. 

(7) sacrosanct (sSk' ro singkt)—^A: occult. 
B; prohibited. C: impious. D: sacred. 

(8) curmudgeon (kur muj' un)— A: ill- 
natured person. B: weapon, (i; robber. 
D: human derelict. 

(9) insouciature (fa soo' si ins)—A: lazi¬ 
ness. B: unconcern. C: cleverness. D: 
impudence. 

(10) zealous (zil' us)—A: competitive. B: 
envioiu. C: enthusiastic. D: indiscreet. 


(11) fetid (f£t' Id)—A; oozing. B: hot. C: 
diseased. D: evil-smelling. 

(12) abysmal {i. biz mil)—A: bottomless. 
B: empty. C; dark. D: anxious. 

(13) dolorous (dol' or us)—A: boring. B: 
sorrowful. C: still. D: droll. 

(14) repose—A: scholarly atmosphere. B: 
pretence. C: change of position. D: state 
of resting. 

(15) abominable—A: loathsome. B; 

frightening. C; hopeless. D: difficult. 

(16) magnanimous (mig nin' t mus)— 
A: especially wise. B; noble. C: cordial. 
D: self-sacrificing. 

(17) jocular—A: full of fun. B: showy. 
C: absurd. D: carefree. 

(18) bumptious (bump shus)—A: awk¬ 
ward. B; good-natured. C: self-assertive. 
D; disrespectful. 

(19) corpulent (kor' pu lint)—A: dig- 
niiied. B: obese. C: swollen. D: bodily. 

(20) scintillating (sin' ti layt fag)—A: 
alert. B: light and fragile. C: caustic. 
D: sparkling. 

UVm)’ turn tu ptiff 14 ) 
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NO more druacery in tne kitchen 
Hawkins Universal Pressure Cooker 

I cooks your meals in minutes 

aives you more leisure to enJoy with 
the family 

A t>oon to every busy housewife 
Hawkins cuts fuel oosto up to 80% 
cooks equally well on gjajt 
electricity stove or segree makes 
food tastier retains all 
vitamins and what's nnore important. 

Hawkins helps you save food 
Unexpected guests are no problem 

Remember Hawkins is ideal for both 
vegetarian and non-vegetanan 
cooking Hawkins is backed by a 
5 year guarantee 

free yourself—buy today 
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manufactured under licence from 
L G Hawkins & Co Ltd U K,by 

PRESSURE COOKERS & 
APPLIANCES PVT LTD 
P O Box 1542 Bombay 1 

w Marketed in India by 
\KILLICK NIXON A CO LTD 
\3l Murzban Road 
^PO Box 109 Bombayl 
^ Branches at 
1 Calcutta PO Box 719 
fNew Delhi PO Box 607 
Madras P O Box 2735 
f ^ Ahmedabad P 0 Box 128 
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FUJI ELECTRIC. .. 
Pacing the Growth 

of India’s Modern 

Transportation 

System! 


Fuji Electric products, 
past and present, have 
been instrumental in 
transforming India’s rail¬ 
way system into one of 
the fastest, most efficient, 
and economical of any 
country in the world. 


trol electrical current tor 
safe and timely operation 
of this modern transpor¬ 
tation network, and count¬ 
less electrical innovations 
which add to its success. 



Contributions by Fuji 
Electric to this aspect of 
India's rapid growth and 
development include elec 
trie coach car motors, 
station rectifiers and elec¬ 
tronic apparatus to con- 


As new equipment and 
electrical devices are de¬ 
veloped by Fuji Electric's 
dedicated research, long 
experience, and modern 
technology, you may rest 


assured they will play an 
increasingly role in India’s 
future growth and de¬ 
velopment. 

Among its many other 
products and services for 
a country with a fast grow¬ 
ing industrial future, Fuji 
Electric has the ability 
to design, engineer and 
manufacture any type of 
industrial plant to the 
customer's specification. 

r.-ii w.r. 1 


FUJI ELECTRIC COLLTU CFUJI DENKI SEtZO K.K.) Head Office: Maninouchi, Cliiyada-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cable; DENKIFUJI TOKYO 








(1) vivid—C: Graphic; sharp; intense; full 

. of life and vigour; as, a vivid description. 

X^tin vividus, “lively.” 

%' 

(2) scmotous—D: Full-sounding; reso¬ 
nant; deep-toned; as, a sonorous voice. 
Ladn soaorus, “ringing, loud.” 

(3) derisive—A: Expressing ridicule or 
scorn; as, a derisive remark. I^tin deridere, 
“to laugh at, mock.” 

(4) colloquial—C: Conversationally in¬ 
formal; using everyday, rather than 
formal, style of speech, ijitin colloquium, 
“conversation.” 

(5) ominous—B: Threatening; porten¬ 
tous; foreshadowing evil; as, an ominous 
thundercloud. Latin ominosus. 

(6) fusion—^C: A blending or melting to¬ 
gether; union; alliance; as, an athlete’s 
^sion of speed and skill. Latin fusio, 
“outpouring.” 

(7) sacrosanct—^D: Sacred; peculiarly set 
apart; inviolable; as, a saerosorut privilege. 
Ditin samsanetus, “consecrated.” 

(8) curmudgeon—A: Ill-natured, irascible 
person, usually an old one. 

(9) insouciance —Unconcern; light¬ 
hearted indiHerence; nonchalance; as, an 
attitude of playboy msoueianee. French. 

(10) aealous—C: Enthusiastic; filled with 
eagerness, interest, fervour; as, a zealous 
campaign worker. Greek zflos, *‘ardour.” 
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(11) fetid—D: Evil-smelling; malodorous; 
as, a stagnant,/e/M? swamp. Latin foeiidus. 

(12) abysmal— h: Bottomless; like an 
abyss; deep, in a moral or intellectual 
sense; immeasurably hopeless or ' 
wretched; as, dhysmal ignorance, Greek 
al^ssos, 

(13) dolorous—B; Sorrowful; mournful; 
sad; as, a bloodhound’s dolorous ex¬ 
pression. Latin dolere, “to suffer.” 

(14) repose—D: State of resting; calm; 
composure; as, the repose of a long 
summer afternoon. Old French reposer. 


(15) abominable—A: Loathsome; bad; as, 
an abominable crime. Latin abominari, “to 
deprecate as an ill omen.” 

(16) magnanimous—B; Noble; generous 
in forgiving injury; high-minded; as, a 
magnanimous gesture. Latin magtanimus, 
from magtois, “great,” and animus, 

spirit. 

(17) jocular—A: Full of fun; given to 
joking; witty; as, a jocular, liie-of-the- 
patty manner. Latin jocularis, from jocus, 
“joke.” 

(18) bumptious—C: Self-assertive in an 
offensive, conceited way; as, a bumptious 
upstart. 

(19) corpulent—B: Obese; portly; having 
a bulky body; as, corpulent, middle-aged 
dignitaries, l^tin corpulentus, from cortm, 
“body.” 

(20) scintillating—^D: Sparkling; flashing; 
glittering; as, a scintillating wit. Latin 
scintillare, “to sparkle.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-13 correct.fiiir 








In solid sterling silver 
Adjustable 14K gold point 
Adjustable, sculptured grip 


Parker 75 

4> PARKER — Maker of the world’s most wanted pens 


Screntchi E. 33 
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Seven floors of sheer luxury, which reflect exquisite taste in decor 
and livinp convenience. 

Fully airconditioned; every inch of its floors is carpeted. Each one 
of the 349 rooms has its own distinctive decor. Palatial public halls 
and private party rooms; lush emerald green lawns; swimming pool. 
Restaurants, Shopping arcade. Hair dressing saloon, Bank. Post Office 
on the premises. 

Two orchestras; renowned entertainers-Indian Classical dances. 
Cabarets, Ballroom dancing. 

The Ashoka Hotel, Mew Delhi Telephone : 70311 (40 Lines) 




INDIA'S ONLY A ★ A ★ ★ DELUXE HOTEL 
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and the Electrical Industry 


Electric motors need many precision-engi- These and many other products are made 

neered components. Of these the Sankey by GKW to help the electrical and elec- 

Division of GKW makes stampings of tronics industries meet their production 

various types to rigid specifications, targets. 

GKW also makes for India's electric and Precision components and equipment 

electronics industries, strip laminations made by GKW play a vital part in the 

for power and distribution transformers, running of India's railways and the growth 
laminations and cases for fluorescent lamp of the automobile, building, structural, 
chokes; components for house service mining, textile and many other engineering 
meters, laminations and chasses for radios, industries. * 
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ASP/OPM-S;** 


FROM 

DARKNESS TO LIGHT 



An echo of man’s aspirations throughout the ages. 
The greatest thoughts communicated through paper 
have helped our civilization to take giant strides from 
the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge. 

Orient is proud to meet the most exacting demands 
of a paper-conscious world. 

ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 

Brajrajnagar, Orissa and Amlai, Madhya Pradesh. 





Where there is transport 
there is oii 

In transport, oil is a vital necessity. Whatever the mode of 
transport, oil keeps it moving. From the slow-moving bicycle to 
the zooming jet, oil is needed for mot>ve power or lubrication. 

INDIANOIL supplies the wide range of petroleum products 
which meets the increasing demands of Transport, Agriculture, 
and industry. 

—a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 

INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 





Howto makea 
toEurope- 
the easy way. 



Jgi Some people have to 
be in Europe fast. 


Others have plenty of time and 
want to make many stopovers along 
the way—for business and pleasure. 


Whatever your needs, next time 
you’re travelling to Europe, fly with 
the world’s most experienced air¬ 
line. It’s a great convenience. 


Here’s why it makes sense. 


Pan Am leaves for Europe from 
both Calcutta and New Delhi. Pan 


Am has westbound flights to many 
of the major cities in Europe. And 
Pan Am can write your ticket to any 
European destination. When you 
fly to Europe with Pan Am you 
don’t have to change planes. You’re 
at your destinafion in a matter of 
hours. 


Westbound travellers with time to 
spare can squeeze in many extra 
cities at no extra fare, when they fly 
with Pan Am. 

On a Pan Am ticket to London, for 
example, you can stop off in places 
like Beirut, Istanbul, Vienna, 

Belgrade, Munich, Frankfurt, Rome 
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and Paris without adding to the 
price of your round-trip ticket. 

Keep in mind that a Pan Am Jet 
Economy ticket Round the World 
from Calcutta actually costs only 
Rs. 48 more than a return first-class 
to London. On a Round the World 
ticket you get to see the U.S.A.— 
20 cities border to border, by 
domestic airline, at no extra fare. 
And Hawaii by Pan Am on your 
way home. 

Everywhere you go in the U.S.A., 
Pan Am has bargains waiting—on 
hotels, ground travel, sightseeing. 

All along the way you’ll bask 
in splendid service, rave about 
the cuisine — by Maxim’s of Paris, 
and best of all, you’ll have a good 
feeling knowing you’ve chosen the 
very best. 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. 
Or call Pan Am. We have offices at 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras. 

Worid’s most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First ‘Round the World* 


Laughter, 

the Best Medicine 


They’re telling this story in the 
Soviet Union : When Stalin was on his 
deathbed, he called in Khrushchev 
and said, “I’ve prepared two letters. 
When you find yourself in difficulty 
over your economic policies, open the 
first one. When you’re in real trouble 
and your life is in danger, open the 
second one.” 

Later, when an economic crisis 
seemed imminent, Khrushchev opened 
the first letter. It stated, “Blame every¬ 
thing on me!” He immediately un¬ 
masked Stalin as a murderer and a 
despot. 

In 1964, when the real showdown 
came in the Kremlin power struggle, 
Khrushchev opened the second letter. 
It stated, “Prepare two letters.” 

—Matt Weinstock 

A FATHER took his small son to see 
the family’s newest arrival in a hos¬ 
pital nursery. The boy stood in front of 
the large window peering in at the 15 
tiny cols in which there were 13 babies. 
“Oh, look. Daddy!” he exclaimed. 
“They have two more traps set.” 

—Nell Koepke 

When President Johnson stopped 
overnight at the Chicago Hilton, the 
staff pulled out all stops in planning 
for the one meal he was to have at the 


hotel: breakfast. Three special chefs 
reported at 4 a.m., and the breakfast 
menu was carefully planned around 
their talents. 

The hour came at last, and with it 
the order for the Presidential breakfast 
—corn Bakes and coffee. —d.a.c. News 

After labouring ceaselessly to per¬ 
fect the signature of a society big sW, 
a swindler successfully passed o 3 a 
forged cheque on adocal merchant. 
Inspired by his initial success, he went 
back to cash a second cheque, only to 
be apprehended. The first one nad 
been returned with the notation 
“Insufficient funds.’! —Bennett Cerf 

WheN'I stopped for petrol at a coun¬ 
try service station, a car pulled up in 
front of me. Four or five children piled 
out and raced for the lavatory, hooting 
and shouting. A man got out, told 
the attendant to “fill her up," and 
then stood quietly contemplating the 
scenery. His wife remained in the back 
scat. The attendant nodded'in the 
direction of a rear tyre, and said, “She 
looks a little low.” 

Still taking in the view, the man 
sighed, "I know,” he said. “But she’ll 
perk up as soon as we unload the kids 
at her mother’s.” —Paul Greeley 

A WOMAN who had just returned 
from a trip to Mexico called the police 
to report that a rattlesnake was loose 
in her overnight 1 ^. Police went rush¬ 
ing to the scene. Tncy approached the 
bag, which the woman had thrown 
out of a window on to the pavement. 
Cautiously, they scattered the contents 
of the bag—only to find that the rattle 
was caused by an electric toothbrush, 
accidentally turned on. -—ap 
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Exquisite Matt Finish 
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AVAILABLE A1 ALL LL,ADING STORES 


Skies Offices: Calcutta Bombay * New Delhi Madras ' Gauhati Siligurl Lucknow 
Indore Hyderabad ' Visakhapatnam > Cochin 
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I j / hit Utile pirVs voice comes sweet and 
Across hundreds of m^les his Utile gin s v 

7 Thh is *he miracle of modern telecommumcation. 
dear. Thu u .he m J Undertaking in India manufaetares 

/ L^t modern telecommunication equipment from 
Xlffnto lighly complete multi-channel tranemiuion tysteme. 
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Model Courtesy. Ait’lndla 


Snuggle up to this new (Super WMIItA Blanket 
...the first one of its kind in India 



Warmer, softer, lighter...Super Wadtex Blankets in 100% imported Acrilan. 

Made by the Lantor* process, Bombay Dyeing’s Super Wadtex Blanket is 
iuxuriousiy comfrrtabie, moth<preof, non-shrink...can be convenientiy washed 
at home. Availabie In a range of glowing colours.'..beautifully packed! 

You don’t need a heavy blanket to keep you warm...the Super Blanket is here! 


BOMBAY DYEING 


JWT.ID Wl 



A NEW KIND OF 




SUPER CUSHION 
WITH THE ROUND SHOULDER 

BETTER 8 WAYS 



Round shoulder 
for maximum 
safety 



,Pre*shaped 
for the road 


f G8 

in action 


Extra tread on 
the shoulder for 
better cornering 




Exclusive 3T cord 
body construction 
for 

greater strength 


SB ►JRiL 

More rubber on 
the road for 
positive grip, 
better braking 



Round shoulder 
for smoother, 
safer driving 



[Square 


Round shoulder 
for positive-car 
control 




Improved tread 
design, stronger 
body for greater 
mileage- 
more retreads 


Goodyear G8 is a totally new kind of tyre-with a revolutionary design feature, the 
round shoulder, for safer cornering, easier steering, comfortable driving. Built with 
exclusive 3T cord—pound for pound stronger than steel—the G8 is the strongest, 
longest wearing tyre you can buy. On the super highways of America, the road 
systems in Britain, Europe, Australia, the G8 has proved its amazing performance 
and Its exceptional driving safety. < 

GOOD#VEAR I 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY—IN INDIA SINCE 1922 - 
















Sarees, shirts, children's clothe's — everything dazzling 
white, spotlessly clean—thanks to surf's extra washing 
power. Wash at home with surf ! 

SurTuiasItes uulutest! 


A HINDUSTAN LEVER PRODUCT 


SU. 38<483 

















DARJEELING 


The delightful paths through forests 
of oak and magnolia. The glorious 
Himalayan panorama. Among so 
many other snow-capped peaks 
stand out the Everest and the 
Kanchenjungha... 

The vivacious people and their 
colourful life... 


Visit 


For accommodation at the LUXURY TOURIST LODGE 

or ‘SHAILABAS’, contact: 

TOURIST BUREAU 

Govt, of West Bengal, 

Ajit Mansions, Nehru Road, Darjeeling. 
Phone : 50 Gram : DARTOUR' 













INDIA PISTONS EMPLOY 
THE BEST UBORATORY 
AND TESTING EQUIPMENT 
TO ENSURE 
QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 

5ifm« Su^r fill cJcriiMlc ftr cai^^otAwi bhekt.f/b^!ikHl$n 

10 30,000 timoi. 



India Pistons have an appreciable investment on their 
laboratory and inspection equipment complementary to 
their commitment of high standards in quality. 

Among the most noteworthy instruments is a Hominel 
Makrograph for profile measurement to 20.000th 
magnification; a Universal Measuring Machine for 
calibrating master gauges to the fifth decimal place, a 
Sigma Super Set Electronic Comparator for calibration 
of gauge blocks to 30,000th magnification; a specialised 
X-ray equipment; a Spectrograph; an Ultra-sonic tester 
and Solex pneumatic gauges measuring to .00005" 
accuracy. 

All this equipment under the care and operations of 
skilled and qualified engineers, fully assure consumers 
that only top quality products leave the factory. 


IP Indership and the growing demands tor 
quality pistons, rings, pins and liners, have 
rasuJtad m our Second Stage expansion 
which writ go into operation shortly. 



INDIA PISTONS LIMITED 

BEMBIAM IMAOflAS>11 

IP-ISSi 
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RttindyP 
Of Gourse 

PUNJAB 

NATIONAL BANK’S 

SAFE DEPOSIT 
VAULTS 



* 

To onsure the safety of your jewellery, bonds, documents 
and other valuables, deposit them in Punjab National 
Bank's Safe OepoMt Vaults. 

They offer complete protection from theft, fire, 
termites, and relieve you of all anxiety and worry. 

PUNJAB NUnOIIAL BANK 

>vE]Hvi>!7l 

wifjf PR/PN8/SaO/ s, 

















Cement factories in the country are 
doing a tremendous job. On them 
depends—quite literaily—ail nation- 
building activity. In 1965 India's 34 
cement factories worked round-the- 
clock to achieve an average production 
of 99.7% of capacity. ACC, India's 
biggest cement producers, rely on 
rugged TATA-P&H SHOVELS to 
keep an uninterrupted supply of raw 
materials to their factories. 

TATA-PAH Excavators are available 
with capacities of 2i cu. yd, (955A and 
955A-LC) and H cu.yd. (655B and 
655B-LC). Easily convertible to all types 
of excavating service. 


-Manufactured by TELCO at their 
Jamshedpur Works in collaboration with 
Harnischfeger International Corporation, 

Distributors: VOLTAS LIMITED 

Earlhmoving, Mining and Agricultural 
Division 

Bombay • Calcutta • Madras 
New Delhi • Bangalore • Lucknow 
Cochin • Ahmedabad » Secunderabad 
Nagpur • Patna • Jamshedpur • Margao 

TATA ENGINEERIN6 
A LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 

Bombay 1. 
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for all 
lovely 
shades of 
leather 



/fist 

one shoe 
cream 


^Ry BlOSSl*) 


•hoc 

KtuntAi. 








Green or beige, red or blue, all '^1^^ leather 
looks like new when cared for with Cherry 
Blossom Neutral shoe cream— the one polish that 
gives a shine to all lovely shades of leather. Equally 
good ^^for handbags, and other leather articles. 

cherry blossom shoe cream/neutral 

^nr.i ATLANTIS (EASl) LIMITED: (Incorporated in England) 









Entamoeba histolytica; magnified several thousand times 

NOT A JELLY-FISH 

But a dangerous germ causing 

DIARRHOEA OR DYSENTERY 


This is Entamoeba histolytica — a germ 
causing one of the most persistent forms 
of dysentery. 

Diarrhoeas and dysenteries are caused 
by infection of the intestinal tract. Some 
of the germs are quite susceptible to 
treatment, while others like Entamoeba 
histolytica and Giardia lamblia are 
difficult to eradicate, tending to produce 
chronic disorders. 

YOUR PROTECTION 
Diarrhoea and dysentery are spread by 
negligence. Guard yourself against 
them. Boil both water and milk before 
drinking. Covet all food—don’t let flies 
settle on it. And see that refuse is dis¬ 
posed of hygienical ly. 

POTENT WEAPONS 
If you do gel diarrhoea or dysentery, go 
to the doctor immediately. Early treat¬ 
ment is essential. And your doctor is 
well-equipped to give this to you. 


A range of products has been in use for 
the control of diarrhoea and dysentery. 
And now research has found a single 
drug which not only cures but also pre¬ 
vents any of the wide variety of gastro¬ 
intestinal infections which manifest 
themselves in the form of diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

Sandoz is playing an important part in 
the conquest of disease. Intensive research, 
planned and purposeful, is being carried 
out continuously in Sandoz laboratories 
around the globe. Sandoz scientists are 
engaged not only in the fight a^inst 
gastro-intestinal disorders but also in 
other fields like cancer, mental diseases, 
anaemias and diseases of the heart. 


SANDOZ 


International Research for National Health! 
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Now G E. C brings you the 
BC. 507—the 3-Band S-Trsnsistor 
the? you can play as 
loud as S' rp^ins radio. With a greatly 
improvad signal-to■<noise ratio, the 
tk §07 dives you perfect 

reproduetton at maximum volume 

of distant stations. The Hi-Uo 
, tprie dontroi provides fidelity to 
.suit your taste. 

^ Tlii BCii §07. uses the S-volt 
Evbroady '776P batteries, has the 
lowest possible battery dram 
Aek your dealers to play 
It for you today 
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SAREES,SUITINGS 
AND SHIRTINGS 


Faultlessly distinctive 

Nothing can compare with the softness and quiet 
dignity of Binny's natural pure silk. 

Binny’s Pure Silk Range; Georgette. Soft silk 
sarees, Sonata shot silk sarees, spun and plain silk 
shirtings, silk suiting, dhoties and angavasthrams. 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Company Limited, 
Agraharam Road, Bangalore 23. A Subsidiary of Bmny & Co., 
Limited. Madras 

mmm- a great name in textiles 
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Then'S health in Phosioinin for i the famihi 


There’s Vitamin B Complex In Phosfomln, thtere's fpultiple Blycerophosphatea. 
too.. .to keep your family strong, lively, healthy. No more that feeling of tiredneea 
and fatigue with Phosfomin in the home. Phosfomin restores vigour, revives f 
appetite, builds up stamina, strengthens body’s resistance. The whole family 
1 enjoys good health with Phosfomin—the green fruit-flavoured vitamin tonic. 



®rapreMnttthaRagiataradTradamarkof E.R. SARABH Al CHEMICALS 
® Squibb * Sona, tnc., of which Karamchand 

Pramchand Privafa Ud. ara tha Llcanaad Uaara. 
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LEEK 
AND 
[ANDY 
BkM 
vSTICWARE 




6rite Plasticware is designed lor elogant modern living. Sleek 
items Wp'ith the luxuiy look tor graceful enter tairiing oractical, 
handy-round-the-house items that aie colourful and labour- 
saving Outdoors, indoors, whercvpi you go...Bnte Plasticware 
IS there to make life easier and happier A wide range of 
products in a widr' rangr’ ot colours -to fit beautifully into 
the patlein of yoiii day Availably at all teadmq slore'i 
Bright Brethari Private Ltd.,156-A,Tardeo Rd .Bombay 34 Efiuia- 
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CONTROVERSY 


RHODESIA: 

Both Sides of the Crisis 


By David Reed 


L ast November Rhodesia's government, led by Prime Minister Ian Smith and 
j dominated by the country’s 220,000 svhites, declared itself independent of 
Britain. The British Government condemned the move as an act of treason, 
and insisted that steps be taken to safeguard the rights of Rhodesia’s four million 
black people. 

The issue has aroused fierce resentment among ncwly-indepcndcnt African 
countries, who sec Rhodesia’s move as an attempt to perpetuate “white supreiti' 
acy.” Some African countries have threatened to invade Rhodesia; they proclaim 
that if need be they will seek military help from the Soviet Union and China. 

Africans have demanded that Britain should send troops to crush the rebellion. 
But Britain has applied only economic sanctions in an effort to force the rebel 
government to capitulate. This has prompted African countries to ^cuse Britain 
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of practising a racial double-standard. If black people had rebelled, they argue, 
troops would have been sent at once. 

The crisis in Rhodesia is unique, and it heralds bigger troubles to come. For 
the first time, African nationalism is reaching into the white redoubt pf southern 
Africa—and whites seem determined to resist. 

What are the rights and wrongs of the problem? Here are the chief arguments 
of the white and the black Rhodesians. 

t • 


THE WHITE RHODESIAN SAYS: 


W E WANT the right to rule our¬ 
selves and to create a modern, 
democratic multiracial society in 
Africa, free from interference by 
politicians 6,000 miles away in Lon- 
don. We want order and stability so 
that Rhodesians of both races can 
enjoy the benefits of civilization. 
What we don’t want—>what we are 
determined to avoid at all costs—is 
to see our country become another 
Congo, where tens of thousands 
have been killed in a senseless an¬ 
archy that resulted from premature 
independence. 

We are perfectly willing to share 
political power with the black ma¬ 
jority. Indeed, black people today 
have the right to vote in Rhodesia. 
Thirteen members of our parlia¬ 
ment arc black. We do not believe, 
however, that everyone can be given 
the voting franchise at this stage of 
Rhodesia’s development. 

A growing number of Africans 
have acquired a good education and 
adopted Western civilization, but 
many others still live primitive tribal 
lives. Even today, witchcraft and 
pagan superstitions flourish. To 
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avoid making a mockery of the 
electoral process, we have been 
forced to set certain standards for 
voting. People of both races must 
achieve certain levels of education 
and economic improvement in or¬ 
der to qualify for the franchise. 

Arc we right in limiting it in this 
way? Look at the Congo. Look at 
Burundi and Zanzibar, where there 
have been similar massacres. Look 
at Nigeria, once regarded as a show¬ 
case of democracy—its African 
prime minister was murdered in a 
coup d'etat and a military junta 
assumed power. Seven months later, 
after an army mutiny and the kid¬ 
napping of the chief of state, the 
army chief of staff took over the 
government. 

The plain fact is that democracy 
has failed in Africa for the reason 
that its people are not ready for it. 
Almost all the newly-independent 
countries in Africa have degenera¬ 
ted into petty dictatorships, run by 
gangs of “nationalists” who have 
grabbed power and plundered the 
treasury. The mass of the people, if 
anything, are worse off than before. 
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Wc in Rhodesia are trying to 
avoid these pitfalls. We don’t want 
to hold the Africans down; on the 
contrary, it is in our interest to bring 
them up as rapidly as possible. But 
what we aim for is a truly multi¬ 
racial society where everyone will 
think of himself not as black or 
white, but only as a Rhodesian. 

In our voting system, for example, 
we do not exclude people for racial 
reasons; but we do exclude them if 
they don’t know what democracy is 
all about. Our system is based solely 
on merit; there are no special privi¬ 
leges for whites—or for anyone else. 
This is how it works. 

There are 65 seats in parliament. 
Fifty members arc elected from an 
“A” roll of voters. Various combin¬ 
ations of educational achievements, 
income or property, entitle an adult 
Rhodesian to be listed on the “A” 
roll. For example, a person qualifies 
with four years of secondary edu¬ 
cation, plus cither an income of 
Rs. 0,930 a year or property valued 
at Rs. 11,550. 

At the moment, there arc 92,746 
Europeans on the “A” roll—^and 
2,333 Africans. Many more Afri¬ 
cans—perhaps 20,000 of them— 
qualify as “A” roll voters, but they 
have been coerced by black-nation¬ 
alist terrorists into boycotting the 
elections. 

For those who have less education 
and a lower economic level, wc have 
set up a “B” roll which elects 15 
memTOrs to Parliament. An esti¬ 
mated 100,000 Africans qualify as 


“B” roll voters but, because of ter¬ 
rorism, only 10,700 have registered. 
There arc 589 Europeans on the 
“B” roll. Our aim is to ensure that 
control of the country remains in 
the hands of qualified people of both 
races. Even our critics have to con¬ 
cede that our voting-registration 
laws are administered with scrupu¬ 
lous fairness, for blacks and whites 
alike. 

Britain, however, has insisted on 
steps that would prematurely have 
led to elections based on the prin¬ 
ciple of “one man, one vote.” That 
would have plunged Rhodesia into 
the same turmoil that goes on in the 
black-nationalist countries to the 
north of us. Our prime minister ne¬ 
gotiated with the British Govern¬ 
ment for two years, but could not 
bring them to change their minds. 
We were finally forced to declare 
our independence. 

Progress. Critics make much of 
the fact that wc have more white 
voters than black. The reason is that 
more whites qualify for the vote. 
This gap is closing rapidly, thanks 
to our massive programme of Afri¬ 
can education. 

Fully 95 per cent of all eligible 
African children in the lower prim¬ 
ary group are attending school. The 
enrolment of African pupils has 
doubled in the last ten years; and 
now there are 643,000 in classrooms. 
Enrolments in secondary schools 
have increased six-fold in the same 
period. 

.Africans, almost all of them 
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on government scholarships, com¬ 
prise a third of the student body of 
the University College in Salisbury, 
our capital. And the whites, whose 
taxes constitute 98 per cent of the 
government’s direct revenues, pay 
die bulk of the cost of Rhodesia’s 
African educational programmes. 

We Rhodesian whites cannot un¬ 
derstand why we keep receiving bit 
ter criticism from overseas, Mt^ern 
Rhodesia owes its existence to white 
settlers. In 1890, when a pioneer col¬ 
umn of 200 Europeans, organized 
by Cecil Rhodes, moved into the 
territory in ox wagons from South 
Africa, the African tribes were 
living in incredible ignorance and 
squalor. Tribal warfare, epidemics 
and famine kept their numbers at 
about 400,000. The white man 
brought modern medicine, modern 
agricultural methods and famine 
relief. As a result, the Rhodesian 
Africans multiplied ten-fold. 

Modem Age. The whites also 
transformed what had been a deso¬ 
late wilderness into a flourishing 
modern country. We created vast 
farms and cattle ranches. We builr 
roads, railways and modern cities. 
We brought steel mills, car assembly 
plants, factories and mines to a 
continent where the maximum 
economic effort still consists in most 
places of scratching the soil with 
a hoe. 

Now the British Government is 
demanding that we surrender all 
this to the chaos of a “democracy” 
that many of our people still do not 
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comprehend. Rhodesia is a highly 
developed country, on a plane with 
Europe and North America in many 
respects. How can you suddenly 
hand over such a country to a still- 
primitive majority? 

We whites are often accused of 
having “stolen” the land from the 
Africans. This simply js not true. 
To protect the African population 
against exploitation, certain areas 
were set aside as tribal trust land. 
Whites are not allowed to buy that 
land or to trade there. Their total 
area now' comprises 41 per cent of 
the country, 

j 

White farmers felt that they, too, 
needed legal protection for their 
community and so certain other 
tracts—36 per cent of the country— 
have been set aside exclusively for 
Europeans. Whites have invested 
Rs. 630 crores in their farms, crea¬ 
ting jobs for 230,000 Africans, or 
nearly half the total African work 
force, on land that for the most part 
is no better than the tribal reserves. 
Some six per cent of the total land in 
Rhodesia—formerly reserved for 
whites—has been declared open for 
purchase by Africans. 

We have also been criticized be¬ 
cause in recent years the Rhodesian 
Government has been forced to de¬ 
tain a number of self-styled African 
“nationalists.” Sometimes we must 
act quickly and firmly because 
political opposition in Africa, as in 
other under-developed areas, often 
degenerates into anarchy. 

Indeed, in 1961 and 1962 a few 
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power-seeking men sought to carry 
out a reign of terror in Rhodesia 
in an effort to coerce the Afri¬ 
cans into accepting their leader¬ 
ship. Some of these men had 
received guerrilla training and poli¬ 
tical indoctrination in Chma and the 
Soviet Union, as well as in Egypt 
and Ghana. Often the terrorists were 
caught red-handed, convicted and 
sent to prison. But in other cases the 
police found that witnesses dared 
not come forward for fear of being 
murdered in reprisal. So wc were 
forced to detain some suspects 


without trial. Since these men were 
held, the number of terrorist inci¬ 
dents has fallen to almost nothing;. 
The masses of black Rhodesians are 
grateful to the government for re¬ 
storing law and order. 

We in Rhodesia offer Britain and 
the rest of the world our friendship. 
Wc offer our help in checking the 
spread of communism in Africa. 
The economic sanctions that Britain 
has imposed arc going to fail. They 
have only steeled our resolve to 
build a modern, democratic and 
multiracial country here in Africa. 


THE BLACK RHODESIAN REPLIES: 


L et’s get one thing straight: the 
^ name of this country is Zim¬ 
babwe, the name of an early and 
advanced African civilization. 
“Rhodesia” perpetuates the memory 
of Cecil Rhodes, the notorious “em¬ 
pire-builder” of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury who deceived our chiefs, stole 
our land and imposed a racist dicta¬ 
torship on us. To avoid confusion, 
“Rhodesia” will be used in this dis¬ 
cussion, but as soon as the African 
majority secures its democratic 
rights, the hated name will be put 
where it belongs—on the rubbish 
heap of history. 

Despite all the talk of “multi¬ 
racialism,” the Rhodesian settler 
really seeks only one thing: to per¬ 
petuate his dictatorship. He allows 
full citizenship to educated Afri¬ 
cans—and he makes certain that 


there are so few of them that they 
can never really challenge his con¬ 
trol of the country. 

Voting laws are typical of the 
white man’s attempts to obscure the 
real issues. Until recently, only 
about 1,000 Africans a year have 
been allowed to get enough educa¬ 
tion to qualify for the “A” roll. Cuts 
in the new education budget have 
reduced the number to a mere 500 
annually—in a population of four 
million! The income and property 
qualifications are similarly rigged. 
Our average farm worker gets only 
Rs. 945 a year. That isn’t even 
enough to qualify under the “B” 
roll of second-class voters. 

Yes, we have boycotted the elec¬ 
tions. The entire system is designed, 
not to enfranchise us, but to prevent 
us ever playing a meaningful role 
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' in our country. But,* in any case, 
why 'should we accept anything less 
than full democracy? 

The settlers keep referring to the 
troubles in the Congo. Actually, 
they might well regard the Congo 
as a warning: the troubles there 
stemmed from the fact that the Bel¬ 
gians never educated the Congolese 
beyond the primary level, and never 
trained them in the art of self- 
government. Moreover, the Congo 
should be seen in true perspective. 
There are 36 independent countries 
in Africa t^ay, and in almost all of 
them there has been astonishing 
progress. 

White settlers complain that Afri¬ 
can countries have become “dicta¬ 
torships.” Yet in Rhodesia today 
there is no free speech, no freedom 
of the Press, no freedom of assem¬ 
bly. People are dragged off to prison 
or concentration camps—without 
trial—on mere suspicion by our 
white rulers. There are probably 
3,000 of our nationalists in jail at the 
moment. 

Equality. The Smith refgime tries 
tojustify its racial tyranny by saying 
Africans are “still primitive.” We 
are quite willing to concede that 
African society in the past was less 
technologically advanced than Eu¬ 
rope. But tribal life had its merits 
as well: there was no crime, no 
broken families, no drunkenness, no 
suicides, no homosexuality and none 
of the other ills that afflict European 
society. 

However, all this is beside the 


point. Tribal life is a thing of the 
past. Today, given even half a 
chance, Africans can compete suc¬ 
cessfully with whites in any field of 
endeavour. Africans studying in 
universities abroad have set high 
records of academic achievement. 

The settler is afraid that his prop¬ 
erty and the life that he has built 
for himself wUl be swept away if 
majority rule is introduced. Such 
fears are groundless. In the new 
nations of Africa there are flourish¬ 
ing white communities that are well 
treated by black governments. 

In fact, there are far more whites 
now in some African countries than 
there were in colonial times. In the 
past, they came as rulers. Now they 
come as businessmen, teachers, 
missionaries and technicians. 

We in Rhodesia also want the 
whites to remain after we achieve 
democracy. We need them to help 
keep the economy going and wc will 
see to it that they arc amply re¬ 
warded for their efforts. But if they 
remain, it will be as equals, not as 
masters. 

There is no question that white 
capital and management have done 
a great deal in developing Rhodesia. 
But it was African labour, too, that 
created the roads, railways, mines 
and factories. 

There is also no question that 
the whites pay almost all the taxes.. 
After all, the whites have all the 
money; they have become rich 
by paying Africans near-starvadpn 
wages. The average yearly salary 
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for a European is Rs. 26,055; 
African, it is only Rs. 2,535. 

Another glaring racial injustice is 
land apportionment. There are few¬ 
er than 5,000 white farms in Rhode¬ 
sia, yet they cover 36 per cent of the 
entire country. The tribal reserves, 
which cover 41 per cent of the coun¬ 
try, arc jammed with 2-2 million 
people. Africans with a few acres 
count themselves lucky, for there 
are 100,000 landless families in the 
reserves who live the most meagre 
existence imaginable. 

Past setder governments threw 
the Africans a crumb by declaring a 
small amount of land—about six 
per cent of the country—to be open 
for purchase by Africans. Since the 
Smith government came to power, 
it has virtually halted any more 
transfers of land for purenase by 
Africans. 

Broken Treaty. The important 
consideration, however, is that 
originally all the land was ours. We 
never sold it to the white setders; 
they just took it. Under a treaty he 
made with Lobcngula, the chief of 
the Matabele tribe, Cecil Rhodes 
received only the right to prospect 
for gold and other minerals. But the 
setders soon started to take land for 
«farms. Lobengula protested to 
Queen Victoria and, when his pro¬ 
tests were ignored, declared war. 
But men with spears were no match 
for men with guns. The uprising 
was crushed, and Lobengula died. 

If the setders had ever been sin¬ 
cere about giving us a meaningful 


share of power, they would have 
trained large numbers of Africans. 
It is true that there is widespread 
primary education, but the five 
years most Africans spend in a 
miserable bush school are designed 
only to make them literate enough 
to be minor clerks, or drivers able 
to read road signs. 

Although education is compul¬ 
sory for whites up to the age of 16, 
less than two per cent of the 628,000 
black children in primary school are 
admitted to high schools each year. 
Of the estimated 1,000 Africans now 
permitted each year to complete four 
years of secondary education, fewer 
than 60 are allowed to do the addi¬ 
tional two years of secondary school 
required for university entrance. In 
Rhodesia, there are only about 
300 Africans with some university 
training and fewer than 700 are 
enrolled in universities at home and 
overseas. 

Long Struggle. Compare that 
with the record of the black rulers of 
Tanzania. When Tanzania became 
independent in 1961, there were just 
a handful of people who had some 
university training, all of it acquired 
overseas. Now, five years later, 
about 2,500 Tanzanians have some 
such training. A university has been 
founded in Tanzania, and there are 
about ^,500 Tanzanians enrolled 
there and at institutions overseas. 

The settlers maintain that Britain 
has threatened to step in and impose 
“mob rule.” This is not true. Britain 
never demanded that Rhodesia 
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adopt the principle of “one man, 
one vote” immediately. The British 
Government said that reforms could 
be spaced out over a period of years, 
and made the reasonable request 
that any plans for independence be 
acceptable to the majority of people 
in Rhodesia.' 

We Africans feel that our cause 
will triumph eventually. If sanc¬ 
tions fail and the Smith government 


survives, there .will be a long 
struggle and there will be much 
bloodshed. 

Many of our young men are 
ready now to fight on a large scale. 
We are sure that freedom-loving 
people will come to our assistance. 
But wc will never rest until we in 
Zimbabwe have secured the right 
to govern ourselves, free of domina¬ 
tion by an alien minority. 




A Game of Monopoly 

J KNOW nothing more charming than the entrance into a drawing-room 
of an elegant young Frenchwoman. 

Three or four men are conversing easily among the paintings and objets 
d’art. 

She enters. 

The men leap up as if someone has shouted “Attention !” The paintings 
fade away, the objets d’art vani.sh into the shadows, and the conversation 
is immediately broken off. 

From this moment she monopolizes everyone’s attention as completely 
as she seems to have replaced the light. 

Having perceived this, she says that for nothing in the world would 
she disturb the men. Just giving them time to kiss her hand, she quickly 
sits down on one of the three chairs offered her. 

She has crossed, as a sort of defiance, her right leg over the left. She 
poses the point of her little chin in the hollow of her gloved hand. She 
plays her intended role to pcrfcctiori. Immobile, smiling a little, she gives 
an impression of offering herself to the highest bidder. 

And she has the cheek to say, “Go on with the conversation, please. 
Don’t let me interrupt.” 

Then she assumes the attentive attitude of one who listens to everything, 
understands everything, and is passionately interested in everything—even 
including foreign policy. 

So well does she do this that one of the men, picking up the broken 
pieces of the conversation, tries to revive a talk which now seems to in¬ 
terest her alone. 

And she listens gravely to what they are saying, but she is thinking, 
“Just the same, I should have worn my little black hat instead of this 

one! ” —Sacha Guitry, Elies et Tot 
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Drama in Real Life 


A Few True Friends 


By John Reddy 

T he pass arched over the play¬ 
ing field and landed on the 
outstretched fingertips o£ an 
American schoolboy footballer. He 
was a well-built five foot eleven, but 
he couldn’t hang on to the ball; it 
tumbled to the turf. This was the 
third time that day he had dropped 
a pass. 

After practice, the puzzled young¬ 
ster, flexing his fingers, noticed that 
his right hand was unusually sensi¬ 
tive. But he was back at practice the 
next day as usual. 

The footballer, Paul Scott, i8 
years old with a shtx:k of curly au¬ 
burn hair, was a popular member of 
the senior class at a New York high 
school. He was interested in sport, 
girls and dances. In the spring he 
would be going on to university. 

All that autumn he continu^ to 
drop the ball in practice. His hands 
got worse: the left one also became 


extremely sensitive, then both hands 
began losing sensitivity. His doctor 
thought that he might have a touch 
of polio and put his hands in splints. 
But the trouble grew worse. Paul 
began losing muscle control. He had 
difficulty doing the simplest things 
—tying his shoelaces, buttoning his 
shirt or cutting his meat at meals. 
Then, mysteriously, his face began 
swelling. 

His parents, now thoroughly 
alarmed, took him to New York’s 
Hospital for Joint Diseases for ex¬ 
tensive tests. Specialists examined 
the sturdy young man, trying to 
diagnose his baffling symptoms. A 
woman doctor made the diag¬ 
nosis: “I’m afraid, Paul, that you 
have leprosy.” 

With those few words, the care¬ 
free world of Paul Scott collapsed. 
It couldn’t be, he thought. Leprosy 
was: something th^t happen^ in 
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Asia or Africa, not in New York— 
and not to him 1 

Yet it was true. Arrangements 
were made for Paul to go to the Na¬ 
tional Hospital at Carville, Louisi¬ 
ana, the only hospital in the United 
States for leprosy patients. Paul and 
his family retreated into the shadow 
world in which those touched by 
the ancient scourge of leprosy take 
refuge. Health authorities tele¬ 
phoned his school to report that he 
was leaving because of illness. No 
further explanation. His parents ex¬ 
plained to friends that Paul was 
anaemic and had gone to live with 
relatives in another state. 

He travelled to Louisiana in a 
private railway carriage with only a 
doctor as a companion. At the hos¬ 
pital, the frightened youngster was 
admitted into what Albert Schweit¬ 
zer called “the fellowship of those 
who bear the mark of pain.” Regis¬ 
tering under an assumed name, as 
virtually all patients there did, 
young Scott began undergoing treat¬ 
ment. His condition deteriorated 
rapidly. He lost all feeling in his 
hands, and the aHliction began 
drawing the fingers inward in claw- 
Uke shape. His face swelled enor¬ 
mously, and he developed ugly welts 
on his face and legs. He began 
losing the sight of one eye. Kidney 
trouble set in. 

Just as his condition was becom¬ 
ing desperate, doctors discovered 
the sulpnone drugs that cure lep¬ 
rosy. Paul responded favourably to 
treatment and eventually, after six 


tortured years, he was discharged 
from the hospital. However, the 
disease had len its mark: he was 
crippled and disfigured. 

hoady Wanderer. Paul hoped 
to return to a normal life. But 
in New York, wherever he went, 
people stared at his disfigurement. 
On trains and in restaurants they 
would whisper and move away. He 
couldn’t get a job. HU old friends 
seemed Ul at ease with him and 
gradually drifted away. The drastic * 
^ange in hU appearance was diffi¬ 
cult even for his parents. They 
discouraged him from going out of 
doors where neighbours could see 
him. In the end they moved to 
another town, while Paul stayed in 
New York. 

He was in and out of hospital try¬ 
ing to repair the ravages ot the dis> 
ease. He underwent i6 operations 
on his hands—without anaesthetics, 
since they had no sensation—^in an" 
effort to restore their usefulness. 

Eventually, a kindly man gave 
him a job as a clerk in a small omcc.' 
He avoided going out in public, 
but would wander along deserted v 
beaches at week-ends, or around the 
empty streets late at night when few 
people were about. One wet, blus¬ 
tery night he encountered a group 
of children in fancy dress under a 
street-lamp. “Look at him,” one ex¬ 
claimed, pointing. “He doesn’t need. 
a mask.” 

At those cruel words spoken in 
childish innocence, Scott walked 
away blindly into the darkness, 
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numb with rage and bitterness. All 
the hurt and humiliation seemed to 
well up in a wave of fury and de¬ 
spair. Chance brought him to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Though not a 
Catholic, he went in, seeking sanc¬ 
tuary. Kneeling there and trying to 
gain control of himself, he remem¬ 
bered that he had read of Bishop 
Fulton Sheen’s work with leprosy 
sufferers. When a priest passed by 
in the dim nave, the young man 
said, “I want to see Bishop Sheen.” 

The priest explained that the 
bishop was not connected with the 
Cathedral. “If you’ll leave your 
name and address I’ll try to reach 
him,” he said. 

^ Not long afterwards, Scott re¬ 
ceived a message inviting him to 
go to Bishop Sheen’s office. As 
the young man limped in, he said, 
“I have come to you because I have 
no one else to turn to. 1 haven’t a 
friend in the world,” 

“Well, now you have one,” 
Bishop Sheen smiled, “Would you 
have dinner with me tomorrow 
night?” 

, The Way Out. Over dinner, 
Scott told the bishop of his ordeal of 
loneliness. He described the grim 
years in hospital, and the almost 
greater suffering from rejection by 
his friends and family after he was 
cured. He related how, not long 
after his release, he almost got a job 
with an airline—only to be turned 
dcAvn*at the last minute because “it 
would be bad for employee morale.” 

Bishop Sheen waited until Scott 


had finished. Then, “Dante begins 
one of his finest poems by telling of 
coming ‘to the dark wood,’ ” the 
bishop said. “You have been in the 
dark wood of despair, Paul. You 
must find your way out. God 
must have a purpose for your life. 
It is up to us to find it.” Patiently, 
and with gendencss, he told Scott 
that the way out of his dark wood 
was to endure his misfortune with 
courage. “Do not reject the bur¬ 
den,” he advised. “Pick it up, Paul, 
and you will find it sweet.” 

When Scott spoke of how hard it 
was to bear the humiliation of dis- 
figurementj Bishop Sheen said, 
“Physical beauty is the most transi¬ 
tory of God’s gifts,” and told him 
this story. “On one plane trip I 
talked for a time to the stewardess, 
an extraordinarily beautiful girl. I 
remarked, ‘The gift that Goa gives 
and gets back lea.st often is beauty.’ 
She seemed puzzled by my words, 
or perhaps troubled. 

“Two years later, that stewardess 
called to see me. ‘I’ve always re¬ 
membered what you told me,’ she 
said, ‘—that the gift God gives and 
gets back least often is beauty. I’m 
ready to do what I can to serve God.’ 
I told her 1 would phone her when I 
found a place for her. Today that 
beautiful girl is serving in a colony 
for leprosy patients in Vietnam.” 

No Self-Pity. Although he urged 
Scott to face his problem with forti¬ 
tude, the bishop did not minimize 
the difficulty. “You will never have 
many friends,” he said, “but those 
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you do have will be true friends.'* 

The first of those true friends was 
Bishop Sheen. About once a week 
he invited Scott to his residence to 
dinner. Because it was difficult for 
Paul to use his hands, the bishop cut 
his meat for him. He helped him 
find and furnish a small flat. When¬ 
ever the bishop appeared on tele¬ 
vision he invited Scott to sit in the 
audience. 

Constantly the bishop sought to 
strengthen me young man’s spirits. 
He quoted Andre Maurois: “Even 
if we must suffer misfortune we can 
overcome it by our manner of en¬ 
during it.” 

“Suffering can make the sufferer 
curse God, as Job’s wife asked him 
to do,” he warned. “Yet adversity 
borne with fortitude makes the 
sufferer a nobler person.” 

For all his sympathy, the bishop 
would not allow Scott to indulge in 
self-pity. “There are ten million lep¬ 
rosy patients in the world,” the 
bishop once told him. “And you are 
cured" He reminded him of the 
Biblical account of the- ten lepers 
cured by Christ, and only one came 
back to thank Him. “Have you ever 
thanked God that you have been 
cured?” 

That set Scott thinking. He re¬ 
membered the nuns at the hospital, 
uncomplainingly devoting their lives 
to the patients. He recalled Dr. 
Daniel Riordan, who had performed 
the i6 operations on his crippled 
hands, trying again and again with 
a new surgical technique to restore 
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their usefulness. He thought of his 
friend and fellow-patient Stanley 
Stein, waging an unrelenting cam¬ 
paign to strip the veil of superstition 
and fear from leprosy—even though 
he himself was blind as a result of it. 
Above all, he had the example of 
Bishop Sheen, taking time and 
trouble to bring cheer into his life. 
Paul Scott gradually began to make 
his way out of the dark wood of 
despair. 

New Friends. Slowly, Paul 
Scott’s spirits were strengthened 
arid his bitterness disappeared. 
Yet at times he still suffered from 
loneliness. “Friendship is like most 
things of value,” the bishop told 
him. “It is not easily found. But 
there is value even in loneliness. It 
will help you to appreciate the im¬ 
portance of friendship when it 
comes to you. And it will come.” 

Then, as the bishop had predicted, 
Paul found new friends. A woman 
in the office where he worked said 
to him, “I would like to be your 
friend.” Another suggested that 
she thought his appearance could be 
improved by plastic surgery. 

“But plastic surgery is expen¬ 
sive,” Scott said. 

“Don’t worry about that,” the 
woman said. She sent him to see two 
of New York’s top plastic surgeons. 
Over a two-year period four opera¬ 
tions were performed, bringing 
about a marked improvement in 
Scott’s appearance. All of the opera¬ 
tions and hospital treatment were 
provided free by the two doctors. As 
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Scott tried to thank them, Bishop 
Sheen’s words came back to him: 
“You will never have many friends. 
But those you do have will be true 
friends.” 

Soon there were other friends. A 
prominent society woman heard 
about Scott and befriended him. 
Her husband, a well-known archi¬ 
tect, used to visit him in his little 
flat. Then a woman television pro¬ 
ducer asked Scott to help her with 
a film on leprosy she was making. 
When the mm was completed, she 
invited him to her home to see it. 
After the preview there was a party 
with champagne and dancing. At 
one point, a lovely-looking girl, in 
conversation with Scott, discovered 
that his birthday was the same as 
hers, and spontaneously kissed him.' 

“You’d better wipe off the lip¬ 
stick,” she said. 

“No,” Scott said wistfully. “It’s 
been a long, long time since I’ve 
been kissed by a pretty girl.” 

Today Scott sometimes visits the 
television producer and her husband, 
or baby-sits for them when they go 
on trips. There are a few other 


friends. And he still sees Bishop 
Sheen frequently. 

He feels alive again. He realizes 
that his life will never be completely 
normal, but he has found the 
strength to meet the problems he 
faces. Friendship now seem as pre¬ 
cious as rubies. The simplest act of 
companionship— a. date for lunch, 
an afternoon at the beach with a 
friend, an hour of conversation— 
these are moments to be cherished. 
He has indeed found his way out 
of the “dark wood.” 

Paul Scott’s spirits got their great¬ 
est lift not long ago when he tried to 
thank Bishop Sheen again for all he 
had done for him. “You have given 
me your friendship, your time, 
everything I have,” Scott said, “and 
I have nothing to give you.” 

“That’s not so, Paul,” the bishop 
said. “You give me strength.” 


Hansen's disease (the correct medical 
name for leprosy) is now completely 
curable by stdphone drugs. With early 
diagnosis and prompt treatment, it no 
longer need result in disfigurement or 
crippling. Moreover, it is probably the 
least communicable of diseases. 
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Paid Back—fPith Interest 

^jToify. years ago, the airport in Rio de Janeiro was overrun with cats. The 
animal-loving Brazilians, not wishing to destroy them, found another 
solution. Every time a plane was load^ with cargo and baggage, one cat 
went in the hold, and was delivered at Belem, the next cargo stop. 

For a time Rio airport was free of surplus cats. Then, with clockwork 
regularity, planes arriving in Rio from Belem began to discharge litters 
of kittens. ’S.f.b. 





Armchair Travelogw 


New Life for 
the Dead Sea 

By Gordon Gaskill 


S OME YEARS ago, wheo British 
Bying boats landed regularly 
on the Dead Sea, pilots liked 
to startle passengers with the an¬ 
nouncement: “Ladies and genrie- 
men, we are now flying at an 
altitude of 1,000 feet below sea- 
level .. 

Did he say below sea-level? In¬ 
deed he did. For the Dead Sea is 
the lowest spot on the earth’s sur¬ 
face, more than 1,300 feet below the 
level of normal seas and oceans. 
Here, millions of years ago, the 
earth suddenly split open and made 
what later came to be called the 
Great Rift Valley, which stretches 
from As^ Minor nearly 4,000 miles 
down into Africa, Where the crack 
is deepest—in the Holy Land be¬ 
tween Jordan and Israel—its bottom 
is some 2,600 feet below normal sca- 
level. And here the crack is half- 
filled with water, an acrid witches’ 
brew called the Dead Sea. Actually, 
the bitter sea is only a lake, but this 
strange body of water has fascina¬ 
tions found nowhere else. 

Shunned for centuries as an un¬ 
wholesome place, the Dead Sea is 
being boosted today as a health re¬ 
sort Its shores buzz with growing 
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Shurmed for centuries as 
unwholesome, this strange lake 
is now a health resort for 
visitors to the Holy Land 
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thousands of tourists, drawn by new 
health spas as well as by ancient 
Biblical associations. Nearly all 
visitors to Jerusalem these days 
allow a few hours to visit the Dead 
Sea, a mere 14 airline miles to the 
east. 

Israel and Jordan divide the Sea 
between them. Jordan’s portion, to 
the north and east, is nearly three 
times as large as Israel’s south¬ 
western corner. Each claims the 
world’s lowest this or that. Israel 
boasts the world’s lowest post office 
—in an air-conditioned place called 
Lot’s Wife’s Inn. On the Jordanian 
tip of the Sea, an ultramodern hotel 
otters the '‘world’s lowest cabaret 
show,” and a player in its casino 
jokes that he is getting the world’s 
lowest gambling odds. 

Deadly Brine. For untold ages, 
water from the Jordan River and 
many smaller streams has been 
flowing into this dead-end Dead 
Sea which has no exit—except 
straight up, via evaporation, at an 
average rate of something like seven 
million tons of water per day. Of 
course only fresh water escapes this 
way, leaving behind all salts and 
minerals. Thus, over the centuries, 
these waters have become ever 
denser, thicker, heavier, saltier. To¬ 
day tliey arc about 27 per cent salt, 
more than five times saltier than 
average sea water, and so heavy that 
a quart weighs 48 ounces compared 
with about 40 ounces for fresh 
water. 

It is generally said that no life can 


exist in these acrid waters—hence 
the name Dead Sea, first used by 
Saint Jerome about 1,500 years ago. 
Scientists, however, have recently 
found that certain tiny bacteria and 
algae do exist in the Sea. But that 
is all. Every year the Jordan River 
flood sweeps thousands of its fresh¬ 
water fish to death in the dense 
brine. Nor does it taste like good 
honest sea water. It is a nauseous 
mixture, with magnesium bromide 
giving it a bitter taste. A glass or 
two will make you violently sick, 
and might even kill you. No won¬ 
der there is hardly any pleasure- 
boating or sports activity on these 
waters that look so blue, so inno¬ 
cent, so inviting. 

Nasty or not, the Dead Sea is to¬ 
day worth a fortune. A recent esti¬ 
mate says it holds something like 
45,000 million tons of valuable 
chemicals, mainly sodium, chlorine, 
sulphur, potassium, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium and bromine. Common salt 
has been taken from here since 
earliest times, and now Israel has 
decided to gamble heavily on the 
other chemicals, especially treasured 
in a land otherwise poor in minerals. 

The first step in a costly crash 
programme has been to find a way 
of drying out greater quantities of 
the Sea’s salts. The Sea itself will be 
used for the purpose. Late this 
year, all Israel’s half of the southern, 
shallow part of the Dead Sea will 
be enclosed by about 30 miles of 
dikes containing the world’s largest 
collection of evaporating pans. The 
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total Israeli investment now tops 
Rs. 75 crores. 

Extracting the chemicals is a 
curious operation. All raw materials 
and fuel are “free.” Evaporation is 
done by the sun’s fierce rays. Potash 
(potassium chloride) is the princi¬ 
pal product, with an ever-rising 
world demand for it as a plant fooo. 
Israel expects to raise annual pro¬ 
duction to more than a million tons 
within a year or so. Even at this 
extraction rate, there will be enough 
to draw on to supply the whole 
world’s potash needs for more than 
200 years. 

Anxious to compete with her 
neighbour in the chemical race, Jor¬ 
dan recendy invited foreign experts 
to design a chemical-extracting 
plant for her part of the Dead Sea. 
She hopes to build an installation 
capable of producing about 500,000 
tons of potash a year. 

Tomb of Moses? Though Jordan 
lags far behind in chemical extrac¬ 
tion, she is far ahead in reaping 
the tourist money that the Sea 
attracts. One morning 1 sat out in 
the middle of the Sea aboard a Jor¬ 
danian coastguard boat. Here, with 
one sweep of the eye round the 
horizon, you can see more hallowed 
spots than anywhere else on earth. 
The names echo like great bdls. 

Look straight north. There the 
sacred River Jordan rolls in. See 
the clump of treetops a few 
miles upstream ? That is revered as 
Bethabara, where Jesus was bap¬ 
tized, and where the wandering 
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Israelites under Joshua crossed over 
Jordan into the Promised Land. 
Those rooftops off to the left? 
Ancient Jericho, now superbly exca¬ 
vated, where the walls came tum¬ 
bling down. That barren height 
looming up behind Jericho is the 
Mount of Temptation, where Jesus 
resisted Satan’s lures. A bit more to 
tlie left, sec that dark hole up in the 
cliff face ? That is the most famous 
of the Qumran caves, where in 
1947 an Arab shepherd boy went in 
search of a strayed animal and 
found the first of the priceless Dead 
Sea scrolls. 

Now look farther to the north¬ 
east. That high, hazy peak is Mount 
Nebo (or Pisgah), where Moses 
stood to gaze out over the Promised 
Land. Jordan has built breathtaking 
roads up into these hills so that 
tourists can come here, especially to 
see the so-called “tomb of Moses.” 
There is not a crumb of proof that 
Moses is really buried there. (He 
was probably interred secretly so 
that enemy tribes could not dese¬ 
crate the tomb.) But the real site 
cannot be far away, and the view is 
overwhelming. 

These mountains, which stretch 
all the way down the eastern, Jor¬ 
dan-held shore of the Sea arc the 
fabled Mountains of Moab. The 
cliffs in many places rise straight 
up from the water—dramatic, awe¬ 
some, almost inaccessible. High up 
in the hills stand the ruins of Ma- 
chaerus, Herod the Great’s fortress- 
palace, where his son Herod Antipas 
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imprisoned and beheaded John the 
Baptist. 

The western shore of the Sea, 
which is divided between Israel and 
Jordan, is the wild, trackless Wil¬ 
derness of Judah. Not much has 
changed since the days when Jesus 
wandered these desolate, dry places. 
Just south of the border is the 
strange, incredible place called En- 
Gedi, “the fountain of the kid.” In 
a near-by cave, David hid from 
Saul, and snipped o£F a bit of the 
sleeping king’s garment. But the 
wonder here now is in the gushing 
springs which, together with the 
blazing sunshine, make this a kind 
of natural hot-house. Here at En- 
Gedi they can grow just about 
anything—^and grow it months 
earlier than any\^ere else in Israel. 

To the soutii, Israeli archaeolo¬ 
gists have excavated (with the volun¬ 
teer help of young people from 
dozens of countries) the great for¬ 
tress of Masada, which on one side 
has a sheer drop of some 1,500 feet. 
It is a national shrine, for here, in 
73 A.D., about 960 Jewish men, 
women and children decided to kill 
themselves rather than surrender 
after a Roman siege lasting three 
years. 

The sea-side road along Israel's 
part of the shore is becoming 
dotted with small hotels and sana- 
toriums, mostly clustered near the 
mineral springs that bubble up 
here. The springs have a reputation 
for healing a variety of ailments, 
and the warm, sunny climate 
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makes this a fine winter resort. 
You can walk in shirtsleeves, or 
swim—^when there is snow in near¬ 
by Jerusalem. 

Search for Sodom. The south¬ 
western end of the Sea is the sub¬ 
ject of scholarly disputation. Where 
arc—or were—^thc ancient, sinful 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah.? 
Nobody doubts that the cities 
were somewhere round here, and 
were destroyed by some natural 
cataclysm. But how.? Fire and brim¬ 
stone are not out of the question: 
there is plenty of combustible stuff 
like sulphur, bitumen, natural gas 
and asphalt to catch fire—possibly 
from lightning. But some old 
legends suggest that the cities were 
also drowned and, in fact, some 
scholars now suspect that they may 
well be under the Dead Sea—^most 
probably beneath that lower part of 
it almost cut off from the rest by a 
flat peninsula called the Tongue 
(“Lisan” in Arabic), which sticks 
out from the eastern shore. 

There are many reasons to be¬ 
lieve that this whole southern part 
of the Sea, which is much shallower 
than the part north of the Tongue, 
did not exist until relatively recent 
times. On one fatal day, we may 
imagine, the earth trembled and 
sank—perhaps only a few feet, but 
enough to let in the Dead Sea 
through the narrow channel west of 
the Tongue, and inundare the now 
vanished southern plain. 

An archaeological discovery last 
year has set up an excited buzz: 
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right on the Tongue an enormous 
cemetery was found, with at least 
20,000 tombs and probably many 
more, full of pottery dating from 
the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah 
(tradition says about 1900 b.c.) or 
earlier. The huge cemetery must 
mean that a large city or cities stood 
near by. Why 'not Sodom and 
Gomorrah? 

Before long it may be a simple job 
to dig not only the Tongue but the 
near-by sea bottom, for the Dead 
Sea is dying—or drying—^at a rate 
never before known. The Sea was 
once about four times as large as it 
is now, and much higher. (Far up, 
on the flanks of the Mountains of 
Moab, you can still see straight ter¬ 
races which were, perhaps 100,000 
years ago, the ancient shorelines.) 
In the new drying pans at the south¬ 
ern end, which will cover about one- 
eighth of the Sea’s present surface, 
evaporation losses will be increased 
more than tenfold. Furthermore, 
both Jordan and Israel are tapping 
ever more water from the Sea's only 
big source, the Jordan River, for 
badly needed irrigation. 

Between them, these two coun¬ 
tries are now taking about one-fifth 
of the Jordan’s normal yearly flow 
—which could mean about a ten- 
inch yearly drop in the Sea’s level. 
It seems likely that within perhaps 


as little as ten years, the Dead 
Sea will lose its entire shallow south¬ 
ern portion. In a few centuries, the 
far deeper northern part could dry 
up, too, leaving a sort of frozen 
lake, a huge expanse of dried 
white chemical salts in solid layers 
hundreds of feet deep. 

Unless, that is, man decides to 
keep the Dead Sea alive artificially. 
There is a proposal to do just that, 
suggested in 1944 by geophysicist 
Walter Lowdermilk. As the Jor¬ 
dan's water is put to better use else¬ 
where, his plan would replace it 
with sea water from the Mediter¬ 
ranean only about 50 miles away. 
A tunnel-cum-canal would be cut 
through the mountains, allowing 
sea water to rush through in con¬ 
trolled amounts. This fascinating 
but so far too costly project would 
generate dazzling amounts of elec¬ 
tric power during the great 1,300- 
foot drop. It would also save the 
Dead Sea. 

And this is the hope of tourists, 
pilgrims, sentimentalists. On my 
last evening, as 1 sat on the ancient 
shore and watched the dying sun 
spread rose and gold over the Moun¬ 
tains of Moab, over the Wilderness 
of Judah, over the briny blue 
waters, I could only feel that it 
would be unthinkable to let the 
Dead Sea disappear for ever. 


C VERY society has its own approved form of insanity; America’s is called 
Adjustment, which is a circular social movement in which each one is 
adju.sting to another one, and no one knows whom the first is adjusting to. 

—Sydney Harris, Last Things First 
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Marriage is the 
most exhilarating, 
soul-satisfying career 
a woman can have 

Adventures 
in Being 
a Wife 


By Ruth Statfokd Peale 


Asa clergyman’s wife, I’m asked 
to speak occasionally to 
JL JL church groups and women’s 
clubs. Quite often, when 1 do, a 
woman will come up to me after¬ 
wards and bewail the monotony of 
her life. She feels trapped, she’s frus¬ 
trated, her talents arc withering on 
the vine. But what, she adds with a 
despairing shrug, can she do? After 
all, she’s only a wife. 

Only a wife! At times I feel like 
taking the woman by the shoulders 
and shaking her. Here you are, I 
want to say, caught up in the most 
marvellous adventure a woman can 
experience, and you don’t even 
know it. 

Thirty-six years of being a wife 
have utterly convinced me that no 
job, no hobby, no activity on earth 
can compare with the drama and 
exhilaration of living with a man, 
loving him, doing your besf to un¬ 
derstand his infinitely complex 
mechanism and helping to make it 
hum and sing and soar the way it 
was designed to do. 

Is this easy? Of course not. It 
takes skill and selflessness. You have 
to use your heart and your head. But 
it can be done, and when it is—well, 
what is adventure ? It’s the discovery 
of new powers and new dimensions, 
the opportunity for self-testing, the 
happiness that comes from high 
achievement. These are the promises 
hidden in every marriage —if only a 
woman will reach out and claim 
them. 

If I were invited into a young 
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wife’s kitchen to have a cup of cof¬ 
fee and talk about what she might 
do to make and keep her marriage 
exciting, here are some of the sug¬ 
gestions I would offer. 

Study your man, as if he were a 
strange and rare and fascinating 
animal—^which indeed he is! Study 
him ceaselessly, because he will be 
constantly changing. Take pride in 
his strengths and achievements, but 
analyse his areas of weakness, too. 
Before my two daughters were mar¬ 
ried, I told them; “You have fallen 
in love. You’re dazzled by a man’s 
brilliance, his confidence, his charm. 
You have yet to encounter his un¬ 
certainties and inadequacies. But 
this is where you can really love 
him, really help him, really be a 
wife.” 

Respect his work. When you 
marry a man, you also marry his 
job. At times you may even feel that 
the job comes before you. It doesn’t 
really, but doing his work well 
means as much to a man as mother¬ 
hood does to a woman—^and for 
much the same reasons. 

Learn the tricky and challenging 
art of absorption. A lot of unsuccess¬ 
ful wives seem to regard themselves 
as divinely-appointed receiving sta¬ 
tions for love. They’re constantly 
concerned with how much attention 
and affection they’re getting. Cer¬ 
tainly a wife is entitled to love and 
loyalty. But she also has to be ready 
to absorb irritability on the part of 
her husband at times, flashes of dis¬ 
placed anger, discontent with his 
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own performance. These things 
have to find an oudet somewhere. If 
a wife can think of herself as a kind 
of lightning rod that conducts fear 
and frustration harmlessly into the 
ground, not only will she be of* in¬ 
estimable value to her husband but 
she will grow tremendously as a 
person herself. 

And remember: even when a 
man becomes successful, and knows 
it, some hidden, sensitive, unsure 
part of him continues to need the 
unquestioning support and loyalty 
of a loving woman. 

Most men desperately need a 
sounding board* against which to 
test ideas, hopes, dreams, ambitions, 
problems, inner conflicts that they 
can’t resolve alone. They need a 
woman to whom they can confide 
their innermost thoughts and feel¬ 
ings without fear of ridicule or 
rejection. 

Creative listening involves re¬ 
sponse, communication,exchange of 
ideas. But there are also times when 
a wife has to be silent, has to bite 
her tongue, hold back the sharp 
words that will turn an argument 
into a fight, or a bad situation into 
a worse one. No doubt her husband 
has an equal responsibility. But I 
think that a man’s job, basically, is 
to tame the world; a wife’s job is to 
control herself—and indirectly her 
husband.. 

Let him know that you need him. 
Not long ago an outraged voung 
wife told me that she was red up 
with her husband’s roving eye. She 
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was going to tell him off, divorce 
him if he so much as looked at an¬ 
other woman. I said to her, “Do you 
really want a solution to all this? 
Then go to your husband. Ask him 
to put his arms round you. When 
he does, say to him, ‘Darling, I’m 
hurt. I’m unhappy, and I think you 
know why. I’m your wife. Please 
hold me. Please help me.’ That’s all 
you have to do. The admission of 
your need of his love will work mir¬ 
acles that no amount of anger can.’’ 

Use your talents. Marriage need 
not limit your horizons. If you have 
a gift for design, or photography, or 
decorating, or writing poetry—any 
talent at all—don’t let it gather dust; 
use it to expand your marriage. 

A brilliant girl I know, who got 
a first-class degree and went on to 
graduate work, now has three small 
children and all the attendant house¬ 
hold chores, “I need every single 
thing I learned at university,” she 
maintains, “to understand my hus¬ 
band’s business, to run his home 
efficiently and to keep myself aware 
of what's going on in the world.” 

There are so many little common- 
sense don’ts that help a wife to make 
marriage an adventure. For exam¬ 
ple, don’t make an issue over small 
things. Overlook them and you will 
find that your opinion carries a lot 
more weight in big things. 

Don’t be afraid to compromise- 
compromise doesn’t mean giving in. 
It’s simply an adult way of acknowl¬ 
edging that there arc points of view 
other than your own in this complex 
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world, and realizing that some of 
them may occasiondly be right. 

Don’t be alarmed if you and your 
husband differ about some things. 
Marriage is a partnership, not a 
merger of identities. Don’t keep 
fretting over irretrievable mistakes. 
Everybody makes them. The best 
thing to do is learn from them and 
then forget them. 

There are many small common- 
sense do’s as well as don’ts. Expand 
and develop the art of sharing—^not 
just the big, serious things, but the 
litde, delightful things: the book 
you’re reading, the joke that you 
hear and hoard for him, the sunset 
you call him out to watch, the en¬ 
trancing, unbelievable thing your 
three-year-old said. 

Perhaps the simplest and most in¬ 
clusive of all rules for successful 
wives is this: try to please your hus¬ 
band. Does he like neatness.? You 
can be neat. Does he like friends 
around him? Learn to entertain. Is 
his job an exacting one? Make his 
home an oasis or quietness in a 
noisy world. Does he want you 
near? Thank heaven—and be 
available. 

“To love and to cherish, till death 
us do part ...” this is the great, 
soul-satisfying role of a wife. And 
never make the mistake of thinking 
it a secondary role. Where the ship 
of matrimony is concerned, your 
husband may be the engine, but 
you’re the rudder—and it’s the 
rudder that determines where the 
ship will go! 
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T'ou jnay be ludr to 
an Ainerican legacy—and 
not know about it 


Fortunes for the Finding 

By CitoFFREY Lucy 


M oney and property valued at 
an estimated Rs. 11,250 
crores (15,000 million dol¬ 
lars) is lying unclaimed in the 
United States, ready for the taking. 
Much of this treasure—made up of 
abandoned, forgotten or unheard- 
of savings deposits, shares, divi¬ 
dends, legacies and government 
bonds—belongs to missing heirs in 
other parts of the world—mainly 
Europe, 

But these millions will not long 
remain without an owner, for a 
heated race is going on between two 
groups of “fortune hunters.” On the 
one hand are the governments of 
American states, reaching out to 
appropriate funds “abandoned” 
within their borders.* Four states 

* In theory mo«t states hold the funds "in 
cuatody" for the absent owners. Jn practice, 
only a amall part of the money la ever claimed. 
The rest is spent on public services—schools 
and hospitals. Some states employ professional 
investigators to track down unclaimed fortunes. 


out of five now have laws enabling 
them to seize a wide variety of such 
property and money after an average 
of ten years. On the other hand, in¬ 
creasing numbers of special detec¬ 
tives are stagingsweeping manhunts 
to find the owners. Some 25 full¬ 
time “tracing” firms in the United 
States, and at least as many in 
Europe, are competing with each 
other for a fee or a cut—usually 
about one-third. 

Working from leads spotted in 
public records, the tracing firms 
search the world for the rightful 
heirs. Their clues come from parish 
registers, old telephone and street 
directories, tombstone inscriptions, 
hoarded letters, newspaper files, 
shopkeepers’ ledgers, neighbours’ 
gossip, and a dozen other sources. 
Having found their quarry, they 
offer a standard proposition: “I’ve 
located some money for you which, 


Adapted from an article by Allen Rankin in The Lion 
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I believe, you’d never have known 
about if it hadn’t been for my 
efforts. Will you sign this contract 
to pay me a percentage of the 
money if I’m successful in getting 
it for you? If I don’t succeed, you 
will not owe me a thing.” 

There are firms of tracing agents 
in many European countries outside 
the Iron Curtain. Some are one-man 
agencies for larger concerns. Others, 
such as the firms of Coutot and 
Andriveau in France, are old-estab¬ 
lished organizations with several 
branches, copies of millions of birth, 
marriage and death certificates, ex¬ 
tensive libraries, and years of ex¬ 
perience in locating lost heirs. Their 
work has poignant variety. 

A few years ago, Maurice Coulor, 
an elegant Frenchman whose firm 
is one of Europe’s largest tracing 
organizations, got news of a 100,000- 
dollar (Rs. 7-5 lakhs) American 
estate left by a woman who had 
emigrated from Paris at the turn of 
the century. She had made no will, 
and the only clue to any direct heir 
was a letter she had received from 
Paris in 1921. “I saw Muriellc,” it 
read. “She looks like you. She has 
been working as a maid since the 
age of 14 and came to see me with 
her employer. I gave her 20 francs to 
pay for the railway fare.” 

From the amount of the fare, 
Coutot deduced that Murielle had 
been living about 40 miles away. 
The name of the girl’s adopted 
mother was mentioned in the letter, 
so Coutot sent his investigators to 


search through the records of every 
town hall that was 40 miles from 
Paris. In a small town at almost 
exactly the predicted distance, one 
investigator found Muriellc’s sister 
by adoption. She said that Murielle 
had married, but had died several 
years previously, leaving two chil¬ 
dren. Coutot traced the children, 
proved their identity, and bestowed 
on them the legacy from a grand- 
^ mother they had never known. 

For an abandoned-child case, this 
was comparatively easy to solve. 
Parents who forsake their children 
usually cover or tangle their tracks 
so thoroughly that the trail cannot 
be followed. When Walter Lynes 
Smith died intestate in America 
after the war, leaving 90,000 dollars 
(then worth Rs. 6*75 lakhs), no birth 
certificate could be found. Intensive 
enquiries revealed that he was in 
fact the soil of a British colonel be¬ 
lieved to be named Thorp, who had 
persuaded an American family to 
adopt the five-year-old boy and had 
then disappeared. British tracing 
agents tried to track down any 
record of the colonel, in case he had 
other descendants who could claim 
the money, but every enquiry came 
to nothing. Eventually the estate 
was seized by U.S. state authorities. 

Britain’s largest tracing firm, 
founded 40 years ago, is run from 
London by Charles .Smith. He 
works with three American groups 
of tracers who pass information on 
to him when the trail leads to 
Europe. In the last six years he has 
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traced heirs to more than loo U.S. 
fortunes. Two out of every three 
cases lead nowhere, and he has to 
bear the expenses himself; when he 
has a success, he waits for an average 
of three years before the inheritance 
is paid and he gets his commission. 

Occasionally a case is cleared up 
within a few hours. The day after 
hearing of a 40,000-dollar (Rs. 3 
lakhs) fortune in America, one of 
Smith’s men located all the heirs, 
though not one of them had even 
heard of their dead benefactor. But 
most cases take months or even 
years of patient detective work. 

When Anne Parfoot died in Wis¬ 
consin, U.S.A., Smith had a soli¬ 
tary clue to work on—^the name of a 
village where, it was rumoured, she 
lived before she married and emi¬ 
grated to America. Smith’s investi¬ 
gators found a remote village of that 
name in Scotland; they questioned 
the local clergy, searched registers, 
ledgers, press cuttings and grave¬ 
yards, talked to tradesmen and the 
oldest inhabitants. Nobody had ever 
heard of Anne Parfoot. But Smith 
rarely drops a promising case until 
he has worked on it for six years. He 
eventually discovered that there was 
another village of the same name in 
Northern Ireland. His investigators 
began their questioning again, 
found the former vicar who put 
them in touch with his predecessor 
—^who remembered burying Anne 
Parfoot’s parents. Enough informa¬ 
tion was obtained from the tomb¬ 
stone to track down several cousins, 
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who shared their unknown rela¬ 
tive’s 3o,ooo-dollar (Rs. 2*25 lakhs) 
fortune four years after her death. 

Debts, legal costs and spurious 
claimants can reduce a fortune to 
a derisory sum. A Belgian woman 
who setded in America left a sub¬ 
stantial bank balance, and also a 
locked safe, which was opened in 
the presence of state officials and 
found to be full of banknotes. 
European tracers got busy searching 
for the dead woman’s relatives in 
Belgium, Austria, Holland and 
Britain, and eventually an excited 
group of co-heirs prepared to share 
nearly four million dollars (Rs. 3 
crores). But U.S. fiscal authorities 
discovered that she had paid no tax 
on her undeclared income and they 
seized most of the money. Then 30 
spurious claimants appeared, attract¬ 
ed by news of the fortune; although 
they were not related to the dead 
woman and had no legal right to 
her fortune, they threatened to take 
their claims to court. To avoid costlv 
litigation, the rightful heirs decided 
to buy off the claimants. When 
everybody had been paid, the dozen 
co-heirs had only 700,000 dollars 
(Rs. 52 lakhs) to share. 

Tracers sometimes need strong 
nerves to withstand the tricks of 
fortune. An American woman re¬ 
cluse died and left 600,000 dollars 
(Rs. 45 lakhs), but no documents to 
indicate an heir. Working on a 
neighbour’s belief that she had a son 
who lived in England, Charfes 
Smith searched for a man with her 
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name—until he learned that she had 
changed her own name, and her 
son’s several times. Eventually 
Smith tracked him down, but the 
woman’s brother appeared, de¬ 
clared his sister had left everything 
to him, and insisted there was a will. 

Smith thought this was merely a 
ruse to gain time—^until a solicitor 
produced proof that a will had in¬ 
deed been made long ago. While the 
search for the will was going on, 
Smith and his client were on tenter¬ 
hooks. At last the document was 
found: the woman had divided her 
fortune between her son and her 
nephew. As her brother’s child was 
dead, Smith’s client received every¬ 
thing—and Smith got his fee. 

Luck plays a large part in the 
tracers’ business. Once, when Smith 
had failed to track down the Irish 
heirs to an American legacy, one of 
his assistants noticed that the name 
of the dead man’s mother was the 
same as his own. He decided to in¬ 
vestigate his family tree—and dis¬ 
covered that the mother was his 
great-great-grandfather’s daughter, 
born in Ireland in 1785. As a result, 
his father and two of his aunts 
joined the beneficiaries. 

One of the oldest European trac¬ 
ing firms is Hoerner-BanK in West 
Germany, which has a special ad¬ 
vantage in the quest for lost heirs. 
In the nineteenth century, three 
public notaries in Heilbronn, Wiirt- 
temberg, had the duty of escorting 
“undesirable elements” to the near¬ 
est seaport, handing them their 


passage money to America, and 
seeing that they sailed. In the fol¬ 
lowing years, the notaries came to 
act as middlemen between these 
exiles and their families in Ger¬ 
many. The “undesirables” did so 
well that today Hoerner-Bank, 
formed by the merging of the three 
notary firms, does a profitable busi¬ 
ness in ensuring that legacies left by 
these men and their descendants 
reach their lawful European heirs. 

Another major West German 
tracer is Joachim-Friedrich Moser, 
whose Baden-Baden -firm has found 
more than 20,000 missing heirs. 
Sometimes he has been able to put 
right the wrongs of the past. Early 
this century a German soldier be¬ 
came the father of a baby girl, and 
fled to America to avoid a paternity 
order. He prospered in his new 
country, and when he died in Cali¬ 
fornia he left about 100,000 dollars 
(Rs. 7*5 lakhs). His sister produced a 
will which made her sole heiress— 
but it was proved to be a forgery. 
Moser was asked to find all the law¬ 
ful heirs and, just when the search 
seemed to be complete, he came 
across a letter written from America 
by the soldier, asking if his daughter 
was still alive. Moser tracked her 
down and, under Californian law, 
she inherited the entire estate of the 
father she had never seen. 

Scandinavia and Finland have 
official organizations which track 
down the heirs to estates at home 
and overseas, usually making a 
small fixed charge plus lawyer’s 
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fees. The Legacy Bureau of the 
Swedish Foreign Office deals with 
about 1,200 cases a year (mosdy 
from the United States) totalling 
more than Rs. 2 crores, and charges 
up to seven per cent of the legacy. 

These official organizations are 
often able to protect citizens from 
fleecing by unscrupulous operators. 
An elderly Swede was told by a 
foreign woman that he was the heir 
to a Rs. 8,400 (6,000 Swedish 
^ronor) legacy left by his first 
cousin, Jenny Svensson, who had 
died in America. When the woman 
asked him to make her his legal 
representative he prudently con¬ 
sulted the Legacy Bureau, where he 
was advised to have no dealings 
with her. In the meantime the 
Bureau received official news of 
Jenny Svensson’s death. The lawful 
heir appeared to be Jenny’s brother, 
but Bureau experts discovered that 
he, too, was dead, and her heir was, 
in fact, the elderly man. The leg¬ 
acy, however, was not Rs. 8,400, as 
the woman had said, but Rs. ^,000. 

Many Europeans anglicized their 
names when they emigrated to 
America. Olsson became Wilson or 
Oliver, Berg became Berry, Bjorke- 
gren was simplified into Burke. 
This complicates the task of tracers. 
Maurice Coutot was baffled when 
he first began work on the case of a 
German emigrant named Weaver, 
who had died in Chicago without 
leaving any known descendants. 
Apart from the fact that his father 
had been a soldier in the Duchy of 
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Baden in 1828, there was not a 
single clue. Coutot checked in the 
Duchy^s military records, but found 
no reference to any soldier named 
Weaver. Suddenly it occurred to 
him that the German word for 
weaver is Weber, and he searched 
the records again. He found his 
man, and was subsequently able to 
locate all the emigrant’s heirs. 

Now and then a beneficiary re¬ 
fuses to accept a legacy. Two old 
men living in a remote district of 
Norway were told by their State 
Department that they were to re¬ 
ceive a large inheritance from 
America. They shook their heads; 
they were doing fine, they said, and 
stubbornly refused to take a single 
dollar, and the money remained in 
America. 

Another beneficiary, whose entire 
future would have been altered by 
the important American legacy she 
had been left, is probably still un¬ 
aware of it. After several years 
of fruitless investigation, Coutot 
picked up her trail. Several times 
his agents almost caught up with 
her, but each time she moved on 
just before they could speak to her. 
Finally she flew abroad, and the 
trail was lost. 

“Later,” says Coutot, “I learned 
that she had embezzled a small 
sum of money, and thought that 
my agents were detectives. Her 
theft was only a fraction of the 
legacy 1 was trying to give her. 
She was robbed—^by her own 
guilty vonsciencc.” 




y NCE upon a starless midnight 
I f there was an owl who sat 
K on the branch of an oak 
tree. Two moles tried to slip quietly 
by, unnoticed. “You! ” said the owl. 
“Who?” they quavered, in fear and 
astonishment. “You two!” said the 
owl. 

The moles hurried away and told 
the other creatures of the forest 
that the owl was the greatest and 
wisest of all animals because he 
could see in the dark and could an¬ 
swer any question. 

“I’ll see about that,” said a secre¬ 
tary bird, and he called on the cwl. 
“How many claws am I holding 
up?” said the secretary bird. 
“Two,” said the owl. “Can you give 
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me another expression for ‘that is to 
say,’ or ‘namely’?” asked the secre¬ 
tary bird. “To wit,” said the owl. 
“Why does a lover call on his love?” 
asked the secretary bird. “To woo,” 
said the owl. 

The secretary bird hastened back 
to the other creatures and reported 
that the owl was indeed the greatest 
and wisest because he could see in 
the dark and answer any question. 
“Can he see in the daytime, too?” 
asked a fox. 

All the other creatures laughed 
loudly at this silly question. Then 
they sent a messenger to the owl 
and asked him to be theii leader. 

When the owl appeared among 
the animals it was high noon and 
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the sun was shining brightly. He 
walked very slowly, which gave 
him an appearance of great dignity, 
and he peered about him with large, 
staring eyes, which gave him an air 
of tremendous importance. 

.“He’s God!” screamed a hen. 
And the others took up the cry, 
“He’s God!” 

So they followed him wherever he 
went, and when he bumped into 
things they bumped into things, too. 
He came to a concrete highway, and 
he started up the middle of it and 
all the othei creatures followed him. 

Presently a hawk observed a truck 
coming towards them at 50 miles an 


hour, and he reported to the secre¬ 
tary bird and the secretary bird 
reported to the owl. “There’s dan¬ 
ger ahead,” said the secretary bird. 
“To wit?” said the owl. The 
secretary bird told him. “Aren’t you 
afraid?” he asked. “Who?” said the 
owl calmly, for he could not see the 
truck. “He’s God!” cried all the 
creatures again, and they were still 
crying, “He’s God!” when the 
truck hit them and ran them down. 
Some of the animals were merely 
injured, but most of them, including 
the owl, were killed. 

Moral: You can fool too many of 
the people too much of the time. 



No Tax Relief 

The taxes arc indeed very heavy, and if those laid by the government 
were the only ones, we might easily discharge them. We arc raxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and four times 
as much by our folly; and from these taxes the commissioners cannot case 
or deliver us. — Benjamin Franklin 

ik * « 

Nothmg New 

Nineteen hundred years ago, Martial, the Roman cpigrammist, wrote-: 

The golden hair that Calla wears 
Is hers; who would have thought it? 

She swears ’tis hers, and true she swears. 

For I know where she bought it 
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“Tunnel Rats”?:^. the 
Red Moles of Vietnam 


U.S. MARINE patrol pushes 

\ through the scrub brush and 
hedgerows of Quangngai 
Province in Vietnam. The lead 
squad spots an unusual pile of 
brush. Approaching with rifle ready, 
one man kicks the brush aside. He 
uncovers a little hole two feet wide. 
The men know what they have 
found; another communist mole- 
hole. 

The word is passed back: “Felipe 
to the front.” 

Felipe has been summoned be¬ 
cause he is an 8)4-stone feather¬ 
weight, slim enough to squeeze 
through the twists and bends of the 
Vietcong tunnels. In the <hrty, 
frightening war in Vicmam, it’s the 


smallest soldiers who get stuck with 
the dirtiest, most frightening job of 
all. They call themselves the Tunnel 
Rats. 

Felipe pauses to shrug off his 
equipment. The sergeant hands him 
a flashlight, a loaded and cocked 
automatic pistol, and a pair of rub¬ 
ber earplugs to save his eardrums 
from concussion. A rifle is no good 
in the close quarters of a tunnd. A 
lieutenant who found room to use 
one was asphyxiated as the rapid 
Are ate up the little oxygen in his 
tiny nook. 

“Take care,” his buddies say as 
Felipe wriggles into the hole. They 
huddle round, waiting. If there 
are any Vietcong down mere, Fdipe 


Condensed from articles by Joseph GsMmoay, United Press Intemsstion^; Time; 
John T. Wheeler, Assoriated Press 
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will find them the hard way. The 
flashlight makes him an easy target. 

The seconds stretch into minutes. 
Suddenly Felipe’s head appears 20 
yards down the hedgerow at a 
cleverly concealed back door to the 
tunnel. 

“It’s all clear, Sarge. No one at 
home today. But 1 found some 
papers.’’ He comes out into the sun, 
grinning. Dirt, sweat, and the dank 
smell of the tunnel cling to him. 

A thin plastic satchel disgorges a 
wad of documents. The Vietnamese 
interpreter tells the marines that 
they are receipts showing how much 
rice and money a Vietcong tax agent 
has collected from the local farmers. 
The marines pass on, leaving two 
engineers behind to destroy the tun¬ 
nel with a three-pound bundle of 
TNT and plastic explosive. 

Before the day is over, Felipe will 
have ferreted out the passages of 15 
or 20 tunnels. Each time he runs 
the risk of meeting the enemy nose 
to nose, below ground—^while his 
friends stand ten feet overhead, un¬ 
able to help. If the tunnel is par¬ 
ticularly large, a tear-gas grenade 
will be tossed in before he enters. 
Then he must wear a bulky gas 
mask. The fact that the Vietcong 
frequently booby-trap their tunnels 
with grenades, stake pits and even 
poisonous vipers doesn’t add to the 
Tunnel Rats’ peace of mind. 

To the Vietcong, a shovel is as 
important as a rifle. Steadily increas¬ 
ing pressure from their enemy’s 
ground and air power has helped to 
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push the Reds underground, and in 
the past few years they have carved 
out a subterranean Vietnam just as 
complex as the surface one. Every 
city is ringed by miles of intricate 
tunnels. Redoubts are riddled with 
sniper-manned “spider-holes,’' com¬ 
mand bunkers, storage vaults, even 
underground hospitals with elec¬ 
tricity and running water. 

The Reds dig round the clock. 
Hard-core Vietcong troops often dig 
for an hour each morning instead of 
doing P.T., but most of the excava¬ 
tion is done by three-man teams of 
“volunteers”—usually village boys 
and girls impressed for the duty— 
who are expected to dig three yards 
of tunnel a day. The results are 
amazing. 

At Cu Chi, for example, the 
American 25th Infantry Division 
found a vast, multi-tiered tunnel 
system—part of a sophisticated net¬ 
work which stretches perhaps 35 
miles from just west of Saigon to 
the Cambodian border. Begun 20 
years ago during the war against the 
French, it had survived countless 
infantry operations and 
smoke and tear-gas at¬ 
tacks. 

Vietcong tunnels are shored with 
bamboo, and take right-angle turns 
roughly every ten yards to baffle the 
blast of charges dropped into them. 
The Vietcong attach rodents in 
open-top cages to the earth roofs to 
bore breathing holes to the surface. 
Headquarter complexes also have 
primitive “early-warning” systems 


bombings, 

powerful 



One Vietcong Tunnel System 

A surprise visit from government or American troops sends Vietcong under¬ 
ground. Disappearing through entrance (A), which is usually concealed under a 
floor mat, the last man down removes the protective cover from the spike pit (B) 
and proceeds onward, setting the grenade trap (C) and closing the camouflaged 
lid (D) leading to the main room. Here the fugitives can sleep and cook, sus¬ 
tained by a hollow bamboo air vent. Should the pursuers get past both traps, 
the Vietcong climb up (E), connect trip wire to arrow trap (F), close lid (G) 
behind them and continue on to an exit. 


for air attack: conical pits 15 feet with water, keeping the main tun- 
deep, from the bottom of which a ncl dry. 

man can hear a plane miles away, Escaping Vietcong sometimes 
as if he were resting in the cup of a plunge into the water and swim to 
giant ear. the next opening. Pursuers can’t tell 

Occasionally a tunnel appears to whether a water trap dead-ends and 

have reached a dead end—^but care- arc reluctant to follow a narrow 

ful inspection of the floor will re- passageway where just turning 

veal a trapdoor covering a drop of around can take a minute or more, 

five feet or so to another tunnel; The tunnels have proved to lx:one 
then, after a rise, the tunnel con- of the Vietcong’s most baffling and 

dnues on the original level. During deadly assets. Their soldiers can pop 

the rainy season the lower level fills up, fire, then scurry underground, 

DULOMM Mraxaran ar pamMiaaioa or asqvnu luo^ain jCm 
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closing off the tunnel with a cleverly 
camouflaged trapdoor which nearly 
always escapes detection. Hundreds 
of troops have been killed by these 
tactics. 

At first, the Red tunnel complexes 
were simply destroyed as soon as 
they were found. Then it became 
evident that intelligence, food and 
even weapons could be retrieved 
from them. 

In the vast Ho Bo Woods, 35 
miles north-west of Saigon, U.S. 
troops found one i4-mile complex 
that contained some 100,000 docu¬ 
ments—listing everything from 
names of Vietcong terrorists to billet 
locations of every senior American 
officer in Saigon. Obviously, all tun¬ 
nels would have to be explored. 

Since January, the First Infantry 
Division’s four-man team of Tunnel 
Rats has been crawling through 
miles of mazes in the no-man’s-Iand 
north of Saigon, braving booby 
traps and loo-degree temperatures. 

The Rats are an oddly equipped 
lot; they carry -za-calibre pistols, 
wear leather gloves and kneepads, 
and are connected to the surface by 
half a mile of wire that runs to a 
battery-powered headset. Taped to 
their ankles are smoke grenades, for 
use when they are ready to emerge— 
to avoid a bullet from a startled 
American’s rifle. Another necessity: 
an aerosol bomb filled with DDT to 
attack the half-inch “fire ants” that 
often infest the tunnels. 

On a typical day recently one 
team explored and destroyed about 
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300 yards of tunnel. The big com: 
plexes are often masterpieces of 
engineering. The Tunnel Rats ex¬ 
plore them from their exits to their 
junctions with other tunnels, into 
sleeping areas, up camouflaged en¬ 
trances into other levels, and on 
into a maze seemingly without 
end. 

Around Cu Chi, in brick-hard 
ground, the Vietcong had burrowed 
down 40 feet and more with their 
multi-layered system, excavating 
thousands of tons of earth which 
was scattered widely to prevent de¬ 
tection. 

There isn’t enough dynamite in 
Vietnam to blow up all the tunnels 
that have been found. The problem 
is solved by a crystallized riot gas 
called CS (O-chlorobenzalmalono- 
nitrilc), developed by the British for - 
riot control. Ten pounds, placed on 
top of a powder charge, is blasted 
throughout the tunnel, where it 
sticks to walls and floors. When dis¬ 
turbed by returning Reds, the CS 
gets into the respiratory system and 
causes nausea and painful bums. 

Even without CS, tunnel life is 
grim for the Vietcong. A diary cap¬ 
tured in a complex north of Saigon 
carried a typical lamentation: “Oh, 
what hard days! One has to stay in 
a tunnel, eat cold rice with salt, 
drink unboiled water! ’’ 

That was the last entry. Next day, 
Tran Bang, the 29-ycar-old diarist, 
was killed in an American assault 
on the once-inviolable underground 
^orld of the Vietcong. 



Is Sexual Freedom 
Beeomiiig a Bore? 

Sooner or later, today*s ‘*new morality** will 
grow tedious. Society will seek happiness in a 
more intelligent code of behaviour 


By William Nichols 


P eople everywhere are speak- 
ing o£ the “new morality,” 
the “new freedom,” the “sexual 
revolution.” They add up to the 
same thing—a contagious spirit 
of permissiveness, of anything goes, 
in all areas of social conduct, 
in manners, dress and sexual rela¬ 
tionships. It applies at every age 
Jevel. Indeed, the world seems to 
be engaged in one vast, all-per¬ 
vading, all-permissive sexological 
spree. 

People react to this in different 
ways. Some let themselves go “with 
it,” in a wild, hedonistic fling. 
Others stand at the sidelines looking 
on in curious and sometimes envious 
disbelief. Others, outraged, arc 
pressing for legal restraints. 

Weighing all these attitudes, what 
should a sane man think and do.^ 


The first answer is to get the per¬ 
spective straight. 

Fashion historian James Laver 
has expounded the theory of the 
shifting erogenous zone.* This 
theory says that woman as a whole 
is a desirable object, but man can¬ 
not for long take in all of her at 
once. So it is the object of fashion 
to draw attention to one bit at a 
time in every possible way—^by 
exposing it, drawing clothes tightly 
around it, or exaggerating its size. 

But after a while any one area 
becomes too familiar; it becomes a 
bore. Then fashion moves on to un¬ 
cover something else. Throughout 
history, this has led progressively to 
periods of near nudity. And this, 
too, soon becomes a bore. The next 

* Set' “What Will Fashion Uncover Next?’* 
The Reader's Digest, November 1965. 
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step, in sharp reaction, is a period 
of cover-up and prudery. Then the 
whole process begins again. 

This theory is perhaps a bit friv¬ 
olous, but it can help people to be¬ 
come a little wiser and more relaxed 
in understanding today’s so-called 
morals revolution. The fact is that 
in every area of human existence the 
wheel turns. What’s up today will 
be down tomorrow. What was “in” 
yesterday is “out” today. And this 
happens in morals, too. 

For instance, in the seventeenth 
century in England, the Puritan 
regime of Cromwell gave way to the 
unrestrained licence of the Restora¬ 
tion. Two centuries later, it was 
the other way round as the follies 
of the Regency period led to the 
prim restraints of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

Today the same wheel is turning, 
in a way that alarms many people. 
After a long period of Puritanism, 
a new phase of personal liberty 
has started. What concerns many 
is that, if it proceeds too far ana 
too fast, liberty will become licence 
and libertinism, and society may die 
of moral decay, as earlier civiliza¬ 
tions have done. 

There is reason for such concern 
when reports appear about sex clubs, 
wife-swapping, orgies, drug addic¬ 
tion, sexually deviant behaviour. 
There is no reassurance for normal, 
healthy people in the rising tide of 
pornography. But in the midst of 
these concerns, it is good to remem¬ 
ber that the wheel goes on turning. 
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One thing is certain: it cannot 
turn back all the way to Puritanism. 

In this modern age no problem can^ 
be resolved, exclusively, by a return 
to external restraints. What is indi¬ 
cated, 1 believe, is the emergence of 
new restraints in the form of 
self-discipline, based on personal 
judgement and belief. One factor 
contributing to this is simply the 
flight from boredom. 

As Laver points out, in fashion 
there comes a time when ever, too 
many bosoms become a bore. I think 
such a point in morals and manners 
is now being reached. For, along 
with their new freedom, young 
people are also gaining a new in¬ 
telligence. They have grown too 
much in wit and sophistication to go 
on indefinitely in the same old rut. 

But flight from boredom is only 
part of the story. There is also the 
flight to happiness. ^ 

There is a significant report from 
Sweden, which for so long* prided 
itself on removing moral restraints 
and encouraging sexual freedom. 
Yet the human toll has been so great 
that there is now a movement to put 
an end to sexual laxity. 

But the leaders of the movement 
do not advocate a return simply ' 
to external restraints. They observe 
that, for all their sexual freedom, 
“young people in Sweden are not 
happy today.” Therefore, they arc 
urging schools to spend more time 
on moral and religious leadership 
and instruction which will help 
children to know “what is right 
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and wrong” in terms of their own 
ultimate well-being. 

This opinion has been echoed by 
psychoanalyst Eric Fromm, who 
pointed out that current sexual 
freedoms in no way contribute to a 
true sense of “alivcness” or “rich¬ 
ness of experience.” 

The slow, sure turning of the 
wheel is inherent in these reports. 
Sooner than most cynics believe, a 
new set of values will emerge. Many 
young people, wearied by the mean¬ 
inglessness of the present permis¬ 
sive, affluent and sex-mad society, 
arc earnestly trying to construct 
their own code, and are even redis¬ 
covering for themselves some of the 
older verities and values. There is 
wisdom in this, and recognition of 
the age-old truth that man cannot 
live by self alone any more than he 
can live by bread alone. 

Psychologist Carl Jung said that, 
in the long run, none of his patients 
had been really healed without re¬ 
gaining his /eligious outlook. Per¬ 
haps in some form society will 
regain its religious and moral out¬ 
look—not as a matter of piety or 
duty, but in terms of each indi¬ 
vidual’s happiness and well-being. 

Such forecasts may seem opti¬ 
mistic. But as Winston Churchill 
said, “There does not seem to be 
much point in being anything else.” 
As a responsible adult, I believe that 


our optimism—^nd hope—arc the 
best things we can give to a 
searching younger generation. Cer¬ 
tainly, they are filled with bragga¬ 
docio, rebellion and defiance. But, 
like all young people since the 
generations started quarrelling a 
million years ago, deep down they 
are scared. 

Even when they seem to be doing 
their utmost to provoke our angry 
denunciations, they are secretly 
studying us, trying to puzzle out 
how we survived. Somehow we 
have managed to make livings, raise 
families, cope with all the problems 
from conformity to the H-bomb. Of 
course, they think they can do every¬ 
thing better, and maybe they can. 
But what they need now, in my 
opinion, is “courage by contagion.” 

As Charles Brower, a prominent 
advertising man, has said: “They 
don’t need buddies—dicy "have 
them. They don’t need advice— 
they’ve heard it all. They don’t need 
leaders—they’ll develop their own. 
But one thing they do need: they 
need example.” 

There are people who build, and 
people who break down. It’s time 
a stand was taken on the side of the 
people who add to spiritual health 
rather than subtract from it. Each 
day things happen which make the 
wheel turn. And it’s up to today’s 
adults which way it goe.s. 


2 HE MOUNTAINS had drawn handkerchiefs of clouds over their faces for 
afternoon doze. 

—Richard Gordon, Tiu Sumnur of Sir Lancelot (Hsinemann, London) 
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In its new super-efficient horne. New Tork*s famous **Met** 
will carry its splendid tradition forward to even greater glories 

N rEW York’s Metropolitan Cleopatra, by American composer 
Opera opened its 1966-67 Samuel Barber, with American con- 
scirson last month in the doctor Thomas Schippers and an 
world’s largest and most up-to-date all-American cast, 
opera house. This new Met replaces A two-acre rectangle, the gleam- 
the old “yellow brewery” where ing structure is a cool splendour of 
many of the greatest performances glass and 42,000 square- feet of 
in operatic history have been staged marble from the same Italian quar- 
over the last 83 years. ties that supplied the stone for St. 

Breaking with tradition, the first Peter’s Basilica in Rome. With its 
production at the new Met was five slender arches soaring 96 feet 
the world premiere of Antony and high, it dominates the fountained 
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plaza of the city’s Lincoln Centre 
for the Performing Arts. 

The Rs. 37 crore building was 
financed entirely by private dona¬ 
tions. Except for contributions 
from Austria and West Germany, 
all the rest came from U.S. busi¬ 
ness firms, foundations and indi¬ 
viduals. 

Response to the fund-raising 
appeals was often highly personal. 
Half a dozen New York schoolboys 
sent Rs. 750 for a stage door, in 
memory of a friend who had just 
died. A group of children set up a 
lemonade stall, and sent their Rs. 38 
profit to provide three feet of ballet 
practice rail. Residents of a Connec¬ 
ticut town put on a revue and 
raised enough money to “endow” 
four Rs. 7,500 seats—^two for the 
Met and two for other Lincoln 
Centre theatres. 

Contributions came in from prac¬ 
tically every American state to make 
possible a Met which combines the 
glamour of the old world and the 
efficiency of the new. Builders of 
new opera houses in Eurof>e in re¬ 
cent years have gone either modern 
or traditional. The new Met is in 
between. As General Manager 
Rudolf Bing has said, “The bulk of 
opera is nineteenth century; to put 
these works in an ultramodern 
setting would be like mounting an 
old master in a chrome frame.” 

Like the old Met, the new inter¬ 
ior is truly operatic—a world of 
crimson, gold and crystal elegance. 
A double, red-carpeted staircase 


leads to the Great Hall with its two 
murals by Marc Chagall, who 
also painted the new ceiling for the 
Paris Opera. Five tiers of balconies 
garland the horseshoe-shaped audi¬ 
torium—echoing the famous Gold¬ 
en Horseshoe of the old Met. 
There is even more of the velvet- 
lined jewel-box feeling of intimacy. 
The walls are panelled with veneer 
the colour of claret, and the grain- 
ing suggests moire silk. Overhead 
a galactic cluster of 20 crystal chan¬ 
deliers is suspended around one 
huge “sun,” a chandelier 18 feet 
wide and weighing over a ton. 

When' the lights dim and the 
curtain rises, the outer circle of 12 
chandeliers is retracted into the 72- 
foot high, 23-carat gold-leaf ceding 
so that they will not block anyone’s 
view or deflect the sound. Another 
boon: no latecomers stumble over 
your feet during a pcrforiftancc. 
Tardy arrivals are asked to watch 
the opera on closed-circuit television 
in the foyer until the interval. 

Backstage, the new wonders pro¬ 
liferate. In the old Met, rehearsals 
often took place in the restaurant 
and the ladies’ lounge. The new 
building has 21 rehearsal rooms of 
varying sizes. When the old Met 
was in use, .scenery had to be stored 
in warehouses an hour’s drive 
away because the stage area was 
only 72 feet deep. While one work 
was being performed, the next day’s 
scenery was stacked on the pave¬ 
ment outside, covered with a tar¬ 
paulin. Now, sets for the whole 
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season can be stored within the 
building. 

The backstage area is six times 
larger than that of the old Met. 
Sound curtains can be swung into 
place, separating the rear and two 
side stages from the main stage so 
that four rehearsals can take place 
simultaneously. Sets can be assem¬ 
bled in the- cellar and brought to the 
main floor on lifts capable of mov¬ 
ing two and a quarter tons (that 
takes care of the elephant for the 
“Triumphal March” in Aida). At 
the press of a button, whole sets slide 
noiselessly forwards, backwards, 
sideways—or turn majestically on an 
enormous revolving stage. Some 
compromises were inevitable. Thun¬ 
der will be on tape, but snow will 
still be flung by hand from an open 
ing in the ceiling. 

Essentially, according to Herman 
Krawitz, assistant manager of the 
Met, the interior of the new build¬ 
ing was designed with particular re¬ 
gard for the special needs of the 
groups that make up the company. 
Performers, management, ward¬ 
robe department, musicians, stage¬ 
hands—all had representatives to 
look after their interests during the 
planning stage. 

By the time the 44th and final 
draft of what was to be the 
new Met was hung on the walls 
of Krawitz’s office, most of the 
groups seemed satisfied. When 
tenor Richard Tucker objected to air 
conditioning, Krawitz replied, 
“What’s wrong with it.^ In winter 
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you heat air, in summer you cool it.” 
Nevertheless, despite air condition¬ 
ing, some of the dressing-room win¬ 
dows may be opened—for those 
singers who distrust piped air and 
prefer to fill their lungs with the 
natural New York product. 

The new Met’s architect, Wallace 
Harrison, based his auditory con¬ 
cept on the finest of acoustical in¬ 
struments: the violins produced in 
seventeenth-century Italy by master 
craftsmen of Cremona. He left air 
space between the wooden panels 
on the walls and the concrete l^hind 
them. The backs of the crimson 
mohair-pile seats are wood, and 
much of the scenery contains con¬ 
cealed wooden reflectors. 

Amplification will be strictly 
taboo, except for announcements 
and special sound effects. Frank 
Sinatra may be permitted to clutch 
a microphone in the smallest night¬ 
club, but even a coloratura soprano 
is expected to be able to project her 
fragile high notes to the back of the 
Family Circle—180 feet away at the 
new Met. 

To many opera-lovers, the move 
to the new house is heretical, because 
the old Met is so tradition-laden. To 
all who heard Caruso, Galli-Curci, 
Melchior, Flagstad, Pons and a host 
of other stars there, the old house 
remains a sacred shrine. No wonder 
that a hard core of devotees, led 
by conductor Leopold Stokowski, 
started a campaign to save it as a 
historic landmark. 

Metropolitan Opera Association 
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President Anthony Bliss yields to 
no one in his sentimental apprecia¬ 
tion of the old house (the first opera 
he heard there was I Pagliacd, with 
Caruso), but this campaign has 
beoi a source of distress to him. 
At least Rs. ii crores would be 
needed to refurbish the old build¬ 
ing, he points out. In addition, an 
annual rental income of Rs. 36 lakhs 
expected from the office building 
scheduled to replace the old 'Met, 
would be lost. 

Swedish dramatic soprano Birgit 


Nilsson, with the Met since 1959, 
said firmly, ‘‘Sentiment is no substi¬ 
tute for the ability to stage produc¬ 
tions with up-to-date equipment, or 
to provide more comfortable sur¬ 
roundings for the artists.'* But in a 
symbolic gesture she gathered two 
handfuls of stage dust on closing 
night at the old house. “One is a 
memento for myself. The other is to 
strew on the stage of the new house, 
hoping that some of it will lodge in 
the cracks and help perpetuate the 
old Met’s traditions.” 


Impossible Objects 

a CAMBRIDGE psychologist, Richard Gregory, has invented a three- 
dimensional drawing machine which may save engineers, designers and 
architects thousands of pounds and many hours of time. Planning the 
pipework for a power station or nuclear plant, for example, can involve 
the building of models which cost ^^40,000 | Rs. 8-4 lakhs J. With Gregory’s 
machine you can sketch a building and plan complex pipework, or doodle 
and draw in depth, then view the results stcreoscopically as a three-dimen¬ 
sional image. He foresees uses for the machine whe»-c\’er people have to 
“think in three dimensions”—including medical students studying 
anatomy. 

The need derives from the fact that flat drawings of 3-D objects can 
easily be ambiguous or confusing. Shown here are three “impossible ob¬ 
jects,” which illustrate the difficulties we have in interpreting such draw¬ 
ings. The impossible objects look at first glance as though they could 
exist—but take another look. 



—The Observer, London. Illustration from Eye aud Brmn bv R. L. Gregory 
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By Betty Lee 

Because a few foreign 
residents had a generous impulse, 
children in a poverty-stricken 
South American city attend 
school, eat three meals a day 
and face a brighter future 


Condensed from The Globe Magazine 
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Y ou GET to the Colombian bario 
(district) of Santa Ines by driv¬ 
ing up through the steep mountain 
alleyways behind Bogota. The 
houses seem decent enough at first, 
but then you come to clumps of 
shabby little corrugated-iron snacks 
clinging to the hillsides, and naked 
children chasing scurries of skinny 
fowls. There are scarcely any trees; 
the soil is yellow and dry, me few 
pines arc stumpy and the sad-eyed 
burros search vainly for a scrap of 
munchable green. 

There are 25,000 mestizos of 
mixed Negro-Amerindian-Spanish 
descent living in the barrio, most 
of them under-employed. The men 
take work in the local brickyards 
or seek occasional jobs in the city 
below'. The women sew, try to earn 
a few extra centavos by taking in 
washing, or stand in doorways and 
gossip. 

The average income* per family is 
600 pesos a month (about Rs. 338). 
The people eat rice or pasta, bananas, 
an occasional bit of meat. Unless chil¬ 
dren have shoes, they do not qualify 
for a government education; and 
even if parents scrape up enough 
c.ash for a pair of canvas shoes, they 
often find that classrooms in the few 
local schools arc full. Opportunities 
for a youngster to break away from 
the hopelessness of Santa Ines were 
always pretty bleak—until the 
Canadians came. 

Canada became important to the 
life and future of Santa Ines when 
a delegation of barrio residents 
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turned up at the Canadian Em¬ 
bassy one day about eight years ago. 
Many of the slum barrios of Bogota 
had decided to name park squares 
in their districts after the various 
countries which maintained diplo¬ 
matic corps in the capital, and the 
'delegation wanted to know whether 
the Embassy had a spare Canadian 
flag which could be flown beside the 
Colombian banner on the double 
flagpole. 

Ambassador R. A. D. Ford vis¬ 
ited the barrio the day the flag was 
hoisted, and conditions in Santa 
Ines shocked him. Back in Bogota, 
he told other Canadians about the 
people who wanted to fly Canada’s 
flag, passed round the hat to buy 
swings, see-saws and footballs for 
the bored crowds of uneducated 
youngsters. 

The story became a topic of con¬ 
versation in the Canadian commu¬ 
nity of about 6o families. People 
began to phone the Embassy to 
enquire; “How do you get to that 
barrio you've been talking about?’’ 
When they got there, they saw the 
legend Parque el Canada carved 
into the base of the flagstaff. They 
saw the wretched conditions. 

By 1961, Canadian residents 
had collected enough money among 
themselves to build a one-room 
school to accommodate 75 children 
between the ages of 7 and ii. The 
following year, they decided to ex¬ 
pand the barrio prefect by founding 
a jardin infantil —a kindergarten 
for children between the ages of 


two and seven which would offer 
free meals, basic education, medical 
care, plus regular courses in sewing 
and hygiene for mothers. 

For the kindergarten project 
Canadians in Bogota raised about 
Rs. 22,500 to build additions to the 
one-room school building. The City 
of Bogota contributed labour; 
Colombian architect Roberto Lon- 
dono, who had studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia, offered 
his professional services. A delega¬ 
tion of 144 members of Toronto’s 
Board of Trade visited the barrio 
in 1962 and chipped in Rs. 22,500. 
When they got home, they inter¬ 
ested Canadian Rotary Clubs in the 
project,’and more cash poured in. 

When 1 visited it, the kindergar¬ 
ten was in full, noisy swing. There 
were nearly 100 pupils. Two new 
classrooms had been completed, 
giving the building complex three 
teaching areas, a dining-room and 
kitchen, an office and medical 
examination room, a play patio and 
the only indoor sanitation in Santa 
Ines. The entire Rs. i lakh needed 
to build the school has come from 
individual Canadians. 

An agreement has now been 
made with the municipality of Bo¬ 
gota to split operational expenses 
on a 50-50 basis, and the school has 
engaged a woman supervisor, three 
teachers, two servants and a night 
watchman. A Canadian pharma¬ 
ceutical company supplies free 
drugs. Charity groups send pow¬ 
dered milk and beans. UNICEF 
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has donated playroom equipment. 
Money from Canadian school- 
children was used to buy three sew¬ 
ing machines, among other things. 

The school’s director, Senora 
Adriana Millie de Venegas, esti¬ 
mates that there arc at least 1,500 
children between two and seven 
living in the district, all suffering 
from malnutrition, intestinal amoe- 
bas and the rough, scaly skin con¬ 
dition which results from few or no 
washing facilities. Government so¬ 
cial workers have the unenviable 
task of determining which families 
need help most. When the school 
began serving three meals a day 
(plus a mid-morning snack), some 
children were observed weeping 
with pain—their bellies simply 
couldn’t take such amounts of food. 


Canadians living in Bogota are 
proud of their work in Santa In^, 
for they have helped to improve the 
educational picture in Colombia. 
In 1954, only 30 per cent of the 
population between the ages of n 
and 11 could End a place at school. 
Ten years later, the figure had 
jumped to 70 per cent. 

“One thing that really makes us 
happy,” says one Canadian resident, 
“is that all the kids who graduate 
from the Parque el Canada are 
guaranteed a place in a school. They 
will go to these schools with a good 
basic education and an understand¬ 
ing of how to lead a decent, healthy 
life. Who knows, maybe the future 
president of Colombia is in this 
school now. The Canadians who 
live here in Bogota like to think so.” 



Delicate Question 

A pROFEs.sioNAL belly dancer recently asked Lloyd’s of London to insure 
that part of her anatomy which was so important to her livelihood. Lack¬ 
ing any previous experience in navel insurance, Lloyd’s was nonplussed 
by the problem of defining the area of coverage—^until a bright under¬ 
writer came up with a policy written for the dancer’s entire body, “... less 
head, arms, legs and chest.” —f.p. 

* * * 

Instant Amnesia 

An elderly neighbour of mine was slightly injured by a lorry as she was 
crossing the road. While I waited with a policeman for an ambulance, he 
asked for her name, address and telephone number. All these questions 
she answered clearly. Then he asked, “Age?” At this the lady brushed her. 
hand across her forehead and replied, “Who can remember such things 
at a time like this?” — Hermine Barbanell 


So 





Character 


f ' By George Eells 

P 

p o THE WORLD at large, Cole 
, Porter symbolized the ur¬ 
bane, witty, immensely rich play¬ 
boy—who happened also to be 
uniquely talented as a song writer. 
To me, he was something more: 
the bravest man I’ve ever known. 
Psychologists tell us there is noth¬ 
ing so debilitating as uninterrupted 
pain. Yet Cole Porter endured some 
degree of pain every minute of every 
day for 27 years—uncomplaining— 
and remained an amusing, delight¬ 
ful companion. 

Long before I met him, this small, 
fastidious, Enely drawn man was 
celebrated as a pacesetter among the 
pleasure-loving international set. 
His sophisticated life-style was es¬ 
tablished early. He mairicd a world- 
famous beauty who, like himself, 
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was rich. The Porter abodes in¬ 
cluded a Paris town house, the Pal¬ 
azzo Rezzonico in Venice (where 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert 
Browning once lived), as well as 
such temporary establishments as a 
yacht on the Nile and a hired train 
in japan. Among his friends were 
the Duke of Windsor, Elsa Max¬ 
well, John Barrymore, novelist 
Michael Arlen and comedienne 
Fannie Brice. 

Yet he chose to be not just a 
witty, wealthy playboy, but a work¬ 
er, Writing both lyrics and tunes, 
he changed the style of the popular 
love song. With such songs as 
“Let’s Do It,” “Night and Day,” 
“Anything Goes,” “Blow, Gabriel, 
Blow,” “What Is This Thing Called 
Love?” and “I Get a Kick Out of 
You,” he established himself among 
the great composers of popular 
music. 

“You Never Know.” And then 
personal disaster struck. One week¬ 
end in 1937, Cole went riding with 
a friend. A bush moving in the wind 
frightened his horse; it reared, stag¬ 
gered and fell, before. Cole could 
kick free of the stirrups. Then, try¬ 
ing to get up, the frightened ani¬ 
mal thrashed about and rolled from 
side to side, crushing Cole’s legs. 

At first he was unaware that he 
was seriously hurt. While his friend 
rushed to call an ambulance, he 
finished the lyrics of “You Never 
Know.” 

But at the hospital he went into 
shock. Doctors who examined his 
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mangled legs advised double ampu¬ 
tation. Horrified, his wife called in a 
leading bone specialist. 

There was a chance of saving the 
legs, the specialist said, but rebuild¬ 
ing them would be like assembling 
two jigsaw puzzles. He described 
the pain, frustration and uncertain¬ 
ty (including the possibility that 
Cole Porter’s life might be lost). 
“Have you got the courage to face 
this?” he asked. Cole said he 
honestly didn’t know. “Then this 
will be a good chance to find out,” 
the doctor said. 

The operations began, one follow¬ 
ing another. Osteomyelitis (an in¬ 
fection of the marrow of the bone) 
developed, and Cole’s torture was 
unceasing. On bad days he received 
as many as 12 different kinds of 
drugs. Even so, at times he lost con¬ 
sciousness from the pain. 

When his legs improved, a new 
worry developed: would he become 
addicted to the pain-killers? Grad¬ 
ually one after another was discon¬ 
tinued until he was receiving only 
an occasional half-tablet of bella¬ 
donna. Through sheer willpower, 
he had overcome the double threat. 
When the plaster casts finally came 
off, Elsa Maxwell threw a “coming 
out party” for his legs—and the 
elite of the social and theatrical 
worlds assembled to salute him. 

It was in 1948 that I met him, 
after the try-out of his enormously 
successful musical, Kiss Me, Kate. 
He was a thoughtful host but 
seemed detached, remote, somewhat 
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bored—the result, 1 was later to 
learn, of natural timidity with any 
interviewer plus the effect of severe 
pain. He had by then endured 31 
operations. 

Human Kindness. In 1953 I had 
to interview him again, and we met 
at the Colony restaurant in New 
York. On that night, two incidents 
occurred that made us friends. The 
first: When I opened the menu, I 
discovered that it was in French. 
Reluctant to admit to this renowned 
f sophisticate that I couldn’t read it, 
I listened carefully to Cole and the 
headwaiter. Catching the phrases 
“prosciutto and melon” and “an ex¬ 
cellent seafood pancake,” I prompt¬ 
ly ordered them both. 

**Two appetizers?” the waiter 
asked, sor ;what incredulously. 

“What a great idea!” Cole cried. 
“That’s wliat we’ll both have. With 
the seafood as the entree.” 

The speed and perceptiveness of 
his response made it apparent that 
the legendary playboy was also a 
sympathetic human being. When I 
knew him a little better, 1 thanked 
him. “What a fool you were not to 
ask for help,” he said. “Don’t you 
realize that people enjoy teaching 
others.? Besides, if you’re not your¬ 
self, you’re nothing.” Self-evident 
statements can sometimes strike 
home. His admonition was, for me, 
a valuable piece of advice. 

The second incident: Not long 
before, he had. been somewhat 
shaken when the head of a recording 
company stalked out after hearing 


the score of Can-Can. That night, I 
happened to mention that a friend 
had been greatly impressed by it— 
not as first-rate Cole Porter music, 
but as Porter’s impression of French 
music-hall songs of the 1890’s in 
modern terms. Ever after, no matter 
how often I credited the remark to 
a friend, Cole insisted that 1 was the 
first to understand what he was try¬ 
ing to do in that particular score. 

Be the Best. Cole was as incap¬ 
able of complaining about bad Press 
notices as he was of complaining 
about pain. To him it was the high¬ 
est cultivation of good manners 
never to depress-friends. “I’ve made 
a game of behaving well,” he once 
admitted to me. When unable to 
present a happy face, he simply hid 
away until he could. 

And how that smile transformed 
his face! Cole maintained three 
year-round residences, but whether 
he was sitting on the extra wide sofa 
(designed to support his legs) at the 
Waldorf Towers Hotel in New 
York, in his favourite red chair by 
the fireplace in his Massachusetts 
country home or on a couch be¬ 
side his California swimming pool, 
he always greeted visitors with an 
expression that said their presence 
afforded him quintessential delight. 
Who among his friends can forget 
the sight of this frail, elegant man, 
head thrust back, nose tilted up as if 
sniffing fresh-cut flowers, mouth 
and eyes smiling in anticipation of 
a few hours of good talk? 

Dunng the last 12 years of his life, 
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Cole and 1 dined together at least 
once a week whenever we both hap¬ 
pened to be in New York or Holly¬ 
wood, and I spent many week-ends 
at his house in Massachusetts. Hav¬ 
ing suffered, myself, from osteomy¬ 
elitis as a child, I knew something 
of its tortures and marvelled at his 
self-control. Once I asked how, 
under the circumstances, he man¬ 
aged to accomplish so much. He re¬ 
plied, “vSome people think work is 
a four-letter word. I don’t.” 

He considered work the most im¬ 
portant thing in life, and went about 
it with enthusiasm. “Always do 
your best, whatever it is,” he said. 
“If I were a shoeshine man, I’d be 
the best in the street—if a waiter, the 
best in the re.staurant.” Until 1958, 
he wrote a song every day—to keep 
a fine edge on his talent. 

Thus, when playwright Moss 
Hart informed him that a song was 
needed for Jubilee, he could turn out 
“just One of Those Things” in a 
few hours. Later, during Kiss Me, 
Kate days, he wrote the tune for 
“Bianca” between the time the lift 
at the Waldorf Hotel' left the first 
fltxir and the time it reached the 
41st. Yet it was not always easy. 
Sometimes he spent days searching 
for a special word that made a lyric. 
And he prided himself on avoiding 
imperfect rhymes. 

Excellent as his songs were, it 
often took them a long time to 
catch on. Fred Astaire, for whom 
“Night and Day” was written, was 
convinced that the song would ruin 
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him. Yet Cole stuck to his guns, 
and it emerged as one of his two 
biggest hits. The other was “Begin 
the Beguinc.” 

Music Everywhere. Cole could 
scarcely remember a time when 
there wasn’t music sounding in his 
head. Born on a 750-acre Indiana 
farm, he began studying the piano 
and violin at the age of six, com¬ 
posed his first song before going 
away to boarding school.The family 
fortune, wrung from timberland 
and coal by his grandfather, enabled 
young Cole to go on to Yale Univer¬ 
sity, where he endeared himself to 
fellow-students by writing a foot¬ 
ball song that is Yale’s “signature 
tune” to this dijy. He went on to 
do graduate work in music at Har¬ 
vard and in Paris. During a brief 
stint with the French Army in the 
First World War, he marched with 
a zither slung across his back. 

Much has been made of Cole Por¬ 
ter’s wit and sophistication, but he 
had a strong sentimental side as 
well. In 1954, his wife, Linda, was 
fatally ill with emphysema. She 
didn’t mind dying, she said, but 
would regret being forgotten. “If 
only I were important enough for a 
flower to be named after me . . .” 

Cole at once arranged for “The 
Linda Porter Rose” to be developed. 
and patented—a living memorial to 
his wife’s grace and beauty. 

Cole did only one. show, Sill^ 
Stockings, after Linda’s death. And 
then he complained to me that he 
sorely missed her advice, because it 
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was she who always told him when 
to refuse to do more rewrites. 

In 1958 he suffered a further loss. 
The bone disease worsened and, 
after a 32nd operation, Cole re¬ 
luctantly had to agree to amputa¬ 
tion of his right leg. Even with the 
leg gone, phantom pain remained, 
and his artificial replacement never 
did fit well. Cole changed. He gave 
up writing—and the piano— 
altogether. 

Yet he continued to put up a 
brave front. On his 71st birthday, he 
invited me to dinner. When I ar¬ 
rived, he was wearing a dressing- 
gown instead of his usual snappy 
blue suit and carnation buttonhole. 
His colour was a j^cculiar grey, his 
cu.stomariIy well-groomed hair was 
slightly untidy. He was not wear¬ 
ing his leg. 

After cocktails, his valet an¬ 
nounced dinner. As usual, I pre¬ 
tended to look out of the window 
so that he could be helped to the 
table unobserved. While he was 
being moved, I heard him cry out in 
pain. Later 1 learned he had frac¬ 
tured his hip in a fall that morning. 


Nevertheless, he was home from 
hospital in two weeks and then went 
off to Hollywood. There he seemed 
to recover. But when a minor ail¬ 
ment sent him once more to hospi¬ 
tal, complications developed, and on 
October 15, 1964, Cole suddenly 
died. 

He met death as he had life— 
bravely and gracefully, with style. 
For me, that style is best summed 
up by his conduct at the opening of 
one of the few Cole Porter musicals 
that did not become a great hit. He 
well knew what lay in store for him 
that evening—^hc show was a com¬ 
plete flop, and there was nowhere 
he less wanted to be than in that 
theatre. But as a gentleman and a 
professional, he felt compelled to 
attend. 

To accompany him he chose the 
wife of one of the producers. They 
arrived at the head of the aisle just 
as the house lights were about to 
dim. Sensing his tension, his com¬ 
panion looked at Cole and smiled. 

He returned her smile, then an¬ 
nounced determinedly, “I shall go 
slowly—and in my own way.” 



Mini-messenger 

One of our employees carries messages between our research laboratory 
and the main factory. He carries a message folder which when not in use 
is kept in a desk drawer in the reception room. Recently a salesman came 
in and asked to see this employee. The receptionist walked over to the 
desk, opened the drawer, looked in and said, ‘Tm sorry, sir, but he is not 
here.” Exit a very puzzled salesman. —m. b. 
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An inspiring message for fellow si^erers 
and their families 


What I I 

* 

Have Learnt j 
from Diabetes 


By John Murphy 

W HEN a friend of mine 
heard that I had diabetes 
—a diagnosis which end¬ 
ed my career as an airline pilot—he 
didn’t olTcr me sympatliy. Instead, 
he said, “This is probably the best 
thing that ever happened to you.” 

1 wanted to puncJi him on the 
nose. What did he know about it.-^ 
He had his health and his job. I was 
33, and I had just one skill: flying. 
After graduating from university 
in 1941 1 went into naval aviation, 
and after the war I simply changed 
uniforms and flew for I’rans World 
Airlines. I had no worries about mv 
future. My friends were all pilots, 
and we lived and talked flying. I 


felt 1 was lucky, for 1 knew my 
world and was content with it. 

All those years I had had frequent 
medical examinations, and pa.ssed 
them all. The company required 
one annual examination, and 
government aviation authorities 
one every six months. After the 
medical in 1953 which was to 
change my life, the company doctor 
congratulated me. “If all the pilots 
stayed in the shape y6u’re in, we 
wouldn't have any problems.” 

Then, just as 1 was leaving the 
house for a routine flight, the phone 
rang. It was the doctor. “There's a 
possibility that you may have to be 
grounded,” he said. “Your urine 


Condensed from The Kwarfis Magazine 
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test showed excess sugar. It could 
mean diaj^ctes, but you probably 
just had too much sugar at break* 
fast this morning.” He wanted me 
to take further tests. These only 
confirmed his origiTial diagnosis. I 
had diabetes. 

To him, this seemed as clear as a 
flight plan. But I refused to accept 
his diagnosis and went from one 
doctor to another. There must have 
been some mistake. But, of course, 
there wasn’t. 

Diabetes, I learned, is a failure of 
the pancreas to produce either suf¬ 
ficient or effective insulin, the hor¬ 
mone which enables the body to 
burn or store sugar properly. For 
this, there is no cure. Diabetes is not 
rare, nor is it trivial. It can cause 
death or blindness. Although I .was 
told that diabetes could be control¬ 
led with insulin injections, this was 
of little comfort. A pilot being 
treated with a drug such as insulin 
is not allowed to ny. 

It was one thing to know the facts 
and another to accept them, especial¬ 
ly when I didn’t feel ill*. I was as 
good a pilot the day after I took that 
test as I was the day before. I told 
myself I couldn’t afford to have dia¬ 
betes. I had three childr en and a large 
mortgage on our house. My job 
brought me 15,000 dollars (Rs. i 
lakh) a year, and I had no other 
profession. I wasn’t going to be 
grounded. 1 would watch my diet 
and continue to fly. 

In a few weeks I had my first 
symptoms. 1 was almost constandy 


thirsty. I was hungry all the time 
and ate a lot, but my weight dropped 
from 13 stone to ii. Now I was 
scared. 1 went to a leading diabetes 
specialist and he prescribed insulin. 

“I can’t take insulin,” I told him. 
“If I do, I’ll lose my job.” His 
answer snapped me into' the begin¬ 
nings of common sense. “Make up 
your mind. Which do you want.? 
Your job—or your life.?” 

In minutes I agreed to enter hos¬ 
pital. I would have to stop flying, 
but I promised myself that it would 
be temporary. I would beat diabetes. 
I was ten days in hospital, tested and 
retested, put on a diet and given 
insulin. 

The airline offered me a ground 
job. It paid less than half my salary 
as a pilot, so I turned it down. Be¬ 
cause I couldn’t imagine working 
it'i another industry, I kept applying 
for other aviation jobs, but there 
were none. 

Finally a friend suggested that 
I should become a salesman. I 
proved to be a good one, but I kept 
telling myself that it was luck, for I 
knew at heart that I was a pilot, not 
a .salesman. I knew that the airline 
would hold my job for three years, 
and I dreamed that there would be 
a miracle cure by then, or that later 
tests would show the diagnosis had 
been a mistake. Then one day 
TWA offered me a job in flight 
planning and safety in Bombay. 1 
took it. Even though I couldn’t fly, 
1 would be back in aviation. 

The year in India turned out to 
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be an important interlude in my 
life. There were only three flights a 
week, so the pace was slower. Our 
apartment looked out on the Arab¬ 
ian Sea, and perhaps the view gave 
me a new perspective. I had time to 
think, to play golf, to get to know 
my family again. I realized how 
lucky I v/as to be alive and healthy, 
even on insulin. For the first time I 
got to know people from other walks 
of life—from business and the pro¬ 
fessions. 

When we returned to our home 
in the United States, I went to the 
Joslin Clinic in Boston, which is 
famous for the treatment of dia¬ 
betics. There I learned to live as a 
diabetic, both physically and men¬ 
tally. My doctor was Elliott Joslin, 
the clinic’s founder. Before he died 
in 1962, at the age of 92, he had 
probably treated more diabetics than 
any other doctor in the world. 

The Joslin Clinic is actually a 
medical school for patients. You are 
taught, in morning and afternoon 
lectures, to understand diabetes and 
its treatment. You are given a 
chance to discuss your case with your 
doctor twice a day. 

The doctors explain that if you 
follow your prescribed diet and take 
the proper dose of insulin day in and 
day out, you should live a normal, 
healthy life without complications. 
They make clear that such tragedies 
as blindness and amputation (both 
due to diabetic effect on blood ves¬ 
sels), even death from diabetic 
coma, can be avoided. 
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The diabetic is taught the simple 
process of testing his urine, which 
shows him whemcr he should con¬ 
tinue the same amount of insulin, 
increase or decrease the dosage. 1 
soon recognized the first trembling, 
sweating symptoms of insulin reac¬ 
tion. In this, the blood sugar falls 
too low because of too much insulin, 
too litde food, too much time be¬ 
tween insulin and food, or unusual 
exercise. Being aware of the reaction, 
I could counteract it immediately 
with a piece of sugar, a glass of 
orange juice, or a boiled sweet that 
I always keep in my pocket. 

The more experienced diabetic 
helps the newcomer. One of my fel¬ 
low patients was a ten-year-old boy. 
His mother was with him. They 
looked frightened and discouraged. 
Then another boy arrived—a suc¬ 
cessful diabetic back for a check-up. 
1 watched him stride over to the first 
youngster. Soon they were talking 
about baseball, then joking about 
insulin injections. The next thing 
1 knew, they were playing ping- 
pong. Clearly you could live with 
diabetes, vigorously, normally, with¬ 
out apology. 

When I left the clinic I frankly 
admitted being a diabetic, and I took 
the first step towards a new career. 
I knew now what I wanted to do: 
become the top salesman in the 
company I worked for. In a sales 
contest of 2,500 salesmen, I made it. 

It isn’t easy to live as a diabetic. 
For a full, productive life you must 
have self-discipline. You also have 
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to be tougher with yourself than 
you would normally be, I have to 
take insulin every morning, and I 
have to eat my meals pretty much 
on time. I can vary my diet, but I 
have to know (roughly) the amount 
of carbohydrates, protein and fat 
that I am consuming. When I have 
a minor cold or infection, I must 
make further checks to see how this 
is affecting my diabetic control. 
Thus minor ailments are treated bc’' 
fore they can become major. If I stay 
up late, I must get to bed at a 
reasonable hour the next night to 
avoid exhaustion. 

But this has helped my career. 
Now I train and supervise too sales¬ 
men. I haven't missed a day’s work 
for more than ten years. 

Of course, I’d prefer not to have 
injections. 1 would like to eat and 
drink like everyone else. But 1 have 
learnt to operate efbciently. I can 
honestly say that 1 haven’t had an 
off-day since I became a diabetic. I 


don’t have the colds and other up¬ 
sets I used to have. I’m in command 
of myself as I used to be in com¬ 
mand of a plane, and 1 confess my 
pride at my own control. 

I must live with the fact that my 
children carry within them a dia¬ 
betic gene which came from me. 
Diabetes is hereditary. My wife and 
I don’t know whether our children 
will develop diabetes. We hope that 
they won’t. And we hope that our 
grandchildren won’t, but the 
chances are that one or more of 
them will. Yet I don't believe my 
children are apprehensive. Every 
day they sec how one can live with 
diabetes. They have also seen that 
many an apparent adversity can 
really be a blessing. 

Because I have diabetes I have a 
deeper appreciation of life, of my 
family and friends, of a hard day’s 
work, a sunny morning, an evening 
walk. It was, after all, the best 
thing that ever happened to me. 


Class Conscious 

Many children aren’t quite sure whether teachers are human or not and 
still believe that they suddenly come lo life when .school starts in the 
morning and disappear when it’s over. 

A primary-school teacher was shopping at a food store when she 
bumped into one of her pupils. When Tommy saw her, he was astonished 
and exclaimed, “Why, Miss Ward, 1 didn’t know you ate groceries!” 

—L. Browning 

At dinner one evening during his holidays my nine-year-old son 
mentioned that he had seen one of his teachers in the park. 1 asked 
him how she was and he replied that he didn’t know. “Didn’t you even 
speak to her?” I asked. 

“Whati in the holidays.^ ” he exclaimed. —Phyiiis Shaughnessy 
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Sometimes t just far 
a moment, a spark leaps 
from one generation to 
the next, and a relationship 
is sealed by a memory 
impervious to time 


Wonder Is 
for Sharing 

By Arthur Gordon 


Condensed from Gutdeposts 


M any years ago a small boy 
lived in a tall house by the 
sea. The house had a tre¬ 
mendous peaked roof made of 
weathered shingles that towered 
above all the surrounding cottages. 
In this roof, near the top, was a trap¬ 
door that could be reached only by 
a ladder propped on the attic floor. 
Children used to play in the attic ^ 
sometimes, but no one ever climbed 
up to the trapdoor. It was too high 
and too forbidding. 

But one sunny day, when tho 
boy’s father was storing some boxes 
in the attic, he glanced up at the 
underside of the great roof. “Must 
be quite a view from up there,” he 
said to his son. “Why don’t we 
have a look?” 

The boy felt his heart lurch with 
excitement and a touch of fear, 
but his father was already testing 
the shaky ladder. “Up you go,” 
the father said. “Fll be right 
behind you.” 

Up they went through the mys¬ 
terious darkness, each step a terror 
and a delight. Up through the sun¬ 
beams lancing through the cracks, 
up until the boy could smell the 
ancient shingles, up until the trap¬ 
door, cobweb-sealed, touched the 
top of his head. 

His father’s hand unhooked a 
latch, slid the trapdoor back—and a 
new universe burst upon his dazzled 
eyes. 

There lay the sea—but what a 
sea! Gigantic, limidess, blazing 
with splintered sunlight, it curved 
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away to infinity, dwarfing the land, 
rivalling the sky. Below him, qucer- 
ly inverted, were the tops of trees 
and—even more unimaginable—^thc 
backs of gulls in flight. The familiar 
path through the dunes was a mere 
thread where heat waves shim¬ 
mered. 

. All this he saw at a glance from 
the protective circle of his father’s 
arm, and the impact of such new¬ 
ness, of such violently expanded 
horizons, was so great that from that 
moment the woHd of his childhood 
was somehow altered, stretched. It 
Was never the same again. 

Years have passed since then; 
most of the minor trials and tri¬ 
umphs of childhood have faded 
from my mind. But I remember that 
moment on the roof with my father 
as if it had happened yesterday. A 
magical day when—just for a mo¬ 
ment, perhaps simply by accident— 
a chord was struck, a spark jumped 
the gap between generations, and a 
relationship was suddenly achieved 
so warm, so intense, that it was 
caught and held in the meshes of the 
mind, impervious to time. 

My father has been dead for many 
years now, but he doesn’t seem to 
have gone very far. Whenever I 
want to feel close to him, all I have 
to do is choose one from the assort¬ 
ment in my mind labelled “the time 
we . . .” Some are little-boy mem¬ 
ories; some arc teenage recollec¬ 
tions; some no doubt would seem 
trivial to anyone else. All of them 
have the same quality: a sense of 


exploration, a discovery of newness, 
a sharing of wonder. 

There was the time we went to 
see a captured German U-boat that 
had been brought into the harbour. 
We climbed down into the maze of 
machinery smelling coldly of oil 
and claustrophobia and death. An¬ 
other visitor asked my father bitterly 
if he did not consider the German 
sailors murderers in striking with¬ 
out warning from the depths of the 
sea. I remember how my father 
shook his head, saying that he felt 
they were brave men caught like 
their adversaries in the iron trap of 
war. The answer did not please his 
questioner, but sc^mchow it brought 
relief and pride to me. 

Or the time we explored a cave, 
and at one point far underground 
snapped off our torches and sat 
there in darkness and silence so pro¬ 
found that it was like being in the 
void before the beginning of time. 
After a while Father -said, in a 
whisper, “Listen! You can hear the 
mountain breathing!” And such is 
the power of suggestion that I did 
seem to hear, in the ringing silence, 
a tremendous rhythm that haunts 
me to this day. 

Did my father deliberately set out 
to manufacture these memorable 
days for his children.? I doubt it. 
In the episodes that I remember so 
vividly I don’t think he was prim¬ 
arily seeking to instruct or inspire 
or enlighten us. He was satisfying 
his own curiosity—and letting us in 
on the results. He was indulging his 
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own sense of wonder, and letting us 
share it. 

Not long ago our family visited 
one of those marine establishments 
where trained dolphins—^and in this 
case a small whale—put on a mar¬ 
vellous show. 1 was so fascinated by 
the whale that I lingered after the 
p)erformance to ask the trainer how 
it was captured, what it was fed, 
and so on. He was an obliging fel¬ 
low who not only answered the 
questions but summoned the whale 
herself to the side ot the pool. We 
patted her back, smooth and hard 
and gleaming like wet black rubber, 
and this evidently pleased her, for 
suddenly she raised her great barrel 
of a head out of the water, rested it 
on the edge, and gazed with friend¬ 
ly reddish eyes at our eight-year-old 
daughter, who was nearest. 

“Apparently,” 1 said, “she wants 
to rub noses with you.” 


Our daughter looked both in¬ 
terested and aghast. 

“Go ahead,” said the trainer. 
“She won’t mind.” 

There was an electric pause, then 
the briefest of damp contacts, then 
both participants hastily withdrew. 
And that seemed to be the end of 
it, until bedtime that night. 

Then, staring pensively at the 
ceiling, our daughter said, “Do you 
think any other eight-year-old in the 
world has ever rubbed noses with a 
whale?” 

“No,” I said. “Fm pretty sure 
you’re the only one.” 

She gave a deep, contented sigh, 
and went to sleep, and hasn’t men¬ 
tioned it since. But 30 years from 
now, when her nose tingles, or when 
she touches wet black rubber, or 
sometimes for no reason at all, 
perhaps . . . just perhaps . . . she 
will remember. 


The Grand Manner 

King Louis-Philippe of France was shot at many times during his reign 
but this did not prevent him from conscientiously doing his job. He even 
consulted a professor of deportment in order to learn the best way of bow¬ 
ing to the crowd after an attempt on his life. 

—Andr£ Castclot, The Turbulent City; Paris 1783-1871 

« >K * 

Tight Rein 

A HOSPITAL in Edinburgh has adopted an unusual practice in its mater¬ 
nity section. On the evening before the patient goes home with her new 
baby, she is allowed to go on a “date” with her husband. While the nurses 
baby-sit, Father takes Mother out to dinner. Husbands are asked to return 
wives “at a reasonable hour.” —Woman 
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Every month, hundreds of Chinese risk their 
lives to reach Macao and Hong Kong—and 
the fresh air of freedom and opportunity 


B lue with cold, nearly dead 
from exhaustion, the pretty 
i6-year-oId Chinese girl col¬ 
lapsed on the shore. She had been in 
the chill November water for five 
hours, swimming from the tyranny 
of Red China to the freedom of 
Portuguese Macao. Five young men, 
including her husband, had started 
with her. She was the weakest 
swimmer of the lot, and they had 
worried about her. But, kept afloat 
with the help of a bicycle inner tube, 
she made it; they had not. Their 


bodies would soon be washed up. 
Within a few hours the young 
widow would attend her husband’s 
funeral. 

In a historic and dramatic exodus, 
some five or six million Chinese 
have abandoned possessions and 
risked their lives to escape com¬ 
munist oppression. Of these, more 
than a million have burrowed under 
electric fences, ^ fought off savage 
dogs, eluded gun-boats in leaking 
sampans, braved icy waters—all for ' 
the privilege of arriving ragged and 


Esca I )e~Th n ) ugh 
(he Bamboo 
Curtain 


By J. I>. Ratcliff 
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penniless in alien lands that offer 
nothing but hope: Portuguese 
Macao, at the tip of a peninsula 
that juts out from the Chinese main¬ 
land, and Hong Kong, 40 miles by 
sea to the east. 

Better than slogans, oratory or 
statistics, these refugees tell the story 
of communism’s impact. Througn 
an interpreter I talked to scores of 
them: a 73-ycar-old man who 
paddled for five hours supported 
only by a plank; youths who learned 
swimming from communist athle¬ 
tics instructors for the sole purpose 
of escape; lawyers and farmers; 
doctors, grave-diggers and black¬ 
smiths. Why had they risked a bor¬ 
der guard’s bullet, or a spray of 
machine-gun fire from a patrol boat.? 

Slow Starvation. Listen to them: 
“Since my life had ceased to have 
any value 1 had no fear of losing it,” 
says a 28-year-old swimmer, a stone¬ 
mason, out of the water only two 
hours earlier. “We don’t expect life 
here to be easy,” adds a fisherman. 
“But anything is better than that." 
He gestures towards the border only . 
a few miles away. A dumpy little 
grandmother speaks: “My 'two 
grandchildren were hungry and al¬ 
ways begged for my rice. I saw 
that I would soon starve. It would 
be better, I thought, if I escaped, got 
a job, and sent them food every 
week.” Mountains of food parcels 
in Hong Kong post offices prove 
that her story is not unique. 

Indeed, shortage of food on the 
mainland is a recurring theme. One 


refugee explains: “We got about 20 
lb. of rice or the equivalent in 
other grains once a month, and one 
ounce of oil. At New Year we had 
a little fish and in the course of a 
year a few mouthfuls of meat. 
Added up, it amounted to a sentence 
of slow starvation.” 

Economic privation is another 
factor. A fisherman who chose a 
dark night and sailed his sampan to 
Macao speaks: “I fished in the Pearl 
River. My partner and I would 
bring in a catch worth several 
weeks’ wages. At the quay an offi¬ 
cial would take it all and give us 
a few coins. A pair of canvas shoes 
cost half a month’s pay. My family 
was issued with three yards of cloth 
a year, hardly enough to patch our 
rags.” 

The casual breaking up of fami¬ 
lies is another complaint. If an 
urban industry falters, workers are 
shipped off to the country to do farm 
work, and must leave their families 
behind to fend for themselves. 

The demands of political con¬ 
formity arc oppressive. “I am not 
politically minded,” one young 
physicist told me. “I suppose I 
wasn’t ardent enough at the endless 
meetings we were forced to attend. 
They finally put me down as a 
‘friend of capitalism.’ I was de¬ 
moted to caretaker, and later sent to 
a farming commune. As might be 
expected, I got the lowest job— 
spreading night soil [ human excre¬ 
ment] on crops.” 

Punishment for even minor 
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infractions can, at times, be irratioD' 
ally severe, if such is the mood of 
the communist overlords. A i4-ycar-’ 
old boy did what schoolboys do the 
world over—-wrote uncomplimen¬ 
tary remarks about a teacher on the 
toilet wall. He got a sentence of 
hard labour. 

Several years ago, when the re¬ 
gime invited frank and open criti¬ 
cism, a young chemist was naive 
enough to take the suggestion 
seriously. “I voiced a few mild 
criticisms,” he says, ‘‘and was 
classed as an enemy of the regime. 
I was shipped off hundreds of miles 
from home to work on a construc¬ 
tion project as a forced labourer.” 

Immediately after the communist 
take-over in 1949 most escapees were 
mature landed and professional 
people who saw more clearly than 
others what lay ahead. Today most 
of those who risk their lives to leave 
arc disillusioned younger people. 

I asked two boys, 16 and 18, why 
they had left. ”1 wanted an educa¬ 
tion, but if you are a peasant you 
have no hope of ever being anything 
else,” said the i6-year-old. The 18- 
year-old had his reasons, too:. “My 
whole family worked hard 12 hours 
a day. Yet there was never enough 
to eat. Would you like to live in a 
country like that? Our mothers 
cried when we left but they knew we 
were doing the right thing.” 

For the non-productive “useless 
mouths”—the blind, the crippled, 
the tubercular—-escape is easy. These 
arc simply brought to the Macao 
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border and bidden good riddance. A 
sixth of the Macao refugee popula¬ 
tion has tuberculosis, and more than 
700 blind and handicapped people 
have come over in the last few years. 

For others, escape is a different 
matter. Many come on foot, hoping 
to elude border guards. Others swim 
across various arms of the South 
China Sea, or bribe fishermen to 
drop them offshore, or steal boats. 
How many thousands have perished 
in these attempts, or been caught, 
can never be known. 

As a rule, escapes are meticulously 
planned for months or even years. 
Valuables are sold—^gradually, so as 
not to arouse suspicion. Money is 
needed for black-market food for the 
journey, for maps, for bribes. One 
woman even bought sleeping pills. ’ 
She was taking two small children 
with her in the bilges of a sampan. 
Unless drugged into sleep, they 
might cry out at a critical moment. 
More and more, refugees arc invest¬ 
ing any surplus funds in postage 
stamps, which bring twice their face 
value in the Hong Kong stamp-col¬ 
lectors’ market. 

Door to Hope. Hong Kong is 
the objective of mos^ escapees— 
30,000 slipped in last year. The Rus¬ 
sian Press refers to the bustling city 
as “that stinking urinal of capital¬ 
ism.” The Chinese Press is equally 
uncomplimentary. The people? 
“We call it Tten -heavenly 
paradise,” says one refugee. “We 
saw the food parcels, we knew there 
were jobs and schools. We weren’t 
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ESCAPE—THROUGH THE BAMBOO CURTAIN 


fooled.”Nor are the other thousands 
that enter quiet, sleepy Macao 
(population 250,000). 

When these courageous people 
arrive, a dozen major refugee or¬ 
ganizations offer immediate help. 
The two largest arc the International 
Rescue Committee in Hong Kong, 
supported mostly by U.S. founda¬ 
tions and individual contributions, 
and Casa Ricci in Macao, run by 
Jesuits and largely supported by 
Catholic Relief Services. 

Casa Ricci is a picture of dusty 
disrepair: there is a cobbled court¬ 
yard, an ancient, yellow-stucco 
building, and a sagging green door 
that has been a door to hope for 
70,000 people in the last 13 years. 

The man who runs this shoestring 
show of mercy is Spanish-born 
Father Luis Ruiz, 52, an extra¬ 
ordinary man who wears a dusty 
cassock and is often unshaved for 
the simple reason that there isn’t 
time to shave. 

At breakneck speed he roars 
through Macao astride an ancient 
scooter, robes flying, horn-rimmed 
spectacles bouncing on his nose, on 
his endless errands of mercy. He is 
up at dawn, hardly ever gets to 
bed before midnight—“There is so 
much to do.” 

Speaking Cantonese, Mandarin, 
Portuguese, French and English, he 
greets all newcomers with infectious 
warmth. Last year there were 4,584. 
At any hour of day or night the 
newly arrived get a hot meal and a 
basic issue: canvas shoes, clothing, 


blanket, toothbrush, a small packet 
of money. For 15 days they will be 
fed and housed. Then they must 
move on to make room for others. 
But Father Ruiz always tries to find 
them jobs. 

A mother with three young 
children is given a place as a cleaner. 
Her children are taught to lace to¬ 
gether fuses of fireworks, Macao’s 
primary export. Another man 
says he was once a small fruit mer¬ 
chant; Ruiz buys him a basket of 
fruit and he sells by the road¬ 
side. In two weeks he has made 
enough to buy a bicycle. One hus¬ 
band and wife got a Rs. 188 machine 
to knit cheap stockings. Between 
them they kept the machine going 
day and night, finally earning 
enough to buy a second, then a 
third. Today—after two years— 
they have seven people working for 

Father Ruiz on one of his endless errands of 
mercy—taking an exhausted reji/gee to hospital 
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them. “It is remarkable how well 
these people do, if given the 
chance,” says Father Ruiz. 

Crowded Spot. Though many 
refugees settle permanently in 
Macao, most want to get to Hong 
Kong, where opportunities are 
greater. Hong Kong’s population 
has shot up from i*8 million in 1949 
to an estimated four million today. 
It is one of the earth’s most crowded 
spots, since only 80 of the colony’s 
398 square miles are habitable. 

On arrival most refugees simply 
appropriate a few square feet of 
ground, and build a squatter shack 
of old sacking, straw matting, cor¬ 
rugated iron, scrap timber. Torren¬ 
tial rains wash these hovels off the 
hillsides, and fires .sweep them per¬ 
iodically, as on Christmas Eve 1953, 
when a conflagration destroyed the 
homes of 50,000 people. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Colony de.serves the world’s 
thanks and admiration for what it 
is doing to correct this desperate 
situation. Since 1954 it has built 
primitive units to house 815,000 
people. But there arc still 500,000 
waiting in squatter villages, in huts 
on roof-tops, on pavements, any¬ 
where. 

I asked Halleck Rose, who 
manages activities of the Interna¬ 
tional Rescue Committee in Hong 
Kong, if the number of refugees 
had not reached saturation point. 

“It would seem so by Western 
standards,” he replied. “But we 


aren’t talking about Western stan¬ 
dards. Almost every new arrival 
can get a job immediately. Strange 
as it seems, there is the beginning of 
a labour shortage. Pay for the un¬ 
skilled is between Rs. 7-5 and Rs. 15 
a day, but that will buy a great deal. 
Even theminimums represent better 
pay, food and housing than the refu¬ 
gees had in China. And all of them 
know the stories of those who have 
moved ahead rapidly to become 
owners of shops or small manufac- ^ 
turing industries. 

“These things couldn’t have hap¬ 
pened in ('hina. Here they happen 
every day.” 

Last year the IRC gave a helping 
hand to 6,400 people. In one case 
Rose Scraped together enough to 
buy a .sampan that made a fishing 
family independent. One of Hono¬ 
lulu’s most prosperous doctors was 
once one of Rose’s penniless clients. 
Jobs for hundreds have been found 
in handicraft industries. A hotel 
school .set up by IRC trained page¬ 
boys, waiters, chambermaids for 
Hong Kong’s tourist industry. 

Thus, once again, the most stir¬ 
ring of all dramas is unfolding: 
people risking their lives to escape 
tyranny and seek a better life. To¬ 
day’s Chinese are kindred spirits of 
those who burrow under the Berlin 
Wall and those who sail frail craft 
out of Cuba. All carry the same 
message: Man’s ancient dream of 
freedom can never be denied. 
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“Wonderful!” said Mother. “Lousy!” said Father. A 
famous author recalls how much he learned when his 
parents disagreed about his first literary effort 


MY 

ONDKRFIIL 

i.OUS^' 

POEM 

By Buni> Schulberc 









I WAS eight or nine years old 
when I wrote my first poem. 
At that time my father was a 
Hollywood tycoon, head of Para¬ 
mount Studios. My mother was a 
prime mover in various intellectual 
projects, helping to bring “culture” 
to the exuberant Hollywood com¬ 
munity of the 1920’s. 

My mother read the little poem 
and began to cry. “Buddy, you 
didn’t really write this beautiful, 
beautiful poem!” 

Shyly, bursting with pride, I 
stammered that I had. She poured 
out her praise. Why, this poem was 
nothing short of genius I 
I glowed. “What time will Father 
be home?” I asked. I could hardly 
wait to show him. 

I spent the best part of that after¬ 
noon preparing for his arrival. First, 
I wrote the poem out in my finest 
flourish. Then 1 crayoned an elab¬ 
orate border round it that would do 









Condensed from Family IFeoMy 

log 
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justice to its brilliant content. As 
seven o'clock drew near, I confi¬ 
dently placed it on my father’s plate 
on the dining-room table. 

But my father did not return at 
seven. Seven-fifteen came. Seven- 
thirty. The suspense was exquisite. I 
admired my father. 1 liked to go 
to the studio and watch the rough 
cuts of his new pictures in his big 
projection room. He had begun his 
c.ircer in films as a writer. He would 
be able to appreciate this wonderful 
poem of mine even more than my 
mother. 

But this evening when my father 
burst in, his mood seemed even 
more thunderous than usual. An 
hour late for dinner, he could not sit 
down but circled the long dining¬ 
room table with a Scotch whisky 
in his hand, calling down terrible 
oaths on his employees. I can see 
him now, a big Havana cigar in one 
hand, whisky in the other, crying 
out against the fates that had sen¬ 
tenced him to the cruel job of run¬ 
ning a Hollywood studio. 

“Imagine, we would have fin¬ 
ished the picture tonight,’’my father 
was shouting. “Instead that moron 
suddenly gets it into her beautiful, 
empty little head that she can’t 
play the last scene. So the whole 
company has to stand there at i,ooo 
dollars a minute while this silly little 
blan\, who’s lucky she isn’t behind 
a shop counter, walks off the set! 
And now I have to beg her to come 
back on Monday!’’ 

He wheeled in his pacing, paused 


and glared at his plate. There was 
a suspenseful silence. “What is 
this.?’’ He was reaching for my 
poem. 

“Ben, a wonderful thing has hap¬ 
pened,” my mother began. “Buddy 
has written his first poem 1 And it’s 
beautiful, absolutely amaz-” 

“If you don’t mind. I’d like to 
decide that for myself,” Father said. 

I kept my face lowered to my 
plate as he read that poem. It was 
only ten lines. But it seemed to take 
hours. I remember wondering why 
it was taking so long. I could hear 
my father breathing. Then I could 
hear him dropping the poem back 
on the table. Now came the mo¬ 
ment of decision. 

“I think it’s lousy,” my father 
said. 

I couldn’t look up. My eyes were 
getting wet. 

“Ben, sometimes I don’t under¬ 
stand you,” my mother was saying. 
“This is just a little boy. You’re not 
in your studio now. These are the 
first lines of poetry he’s ever written. 
He needs encouragement.” 

“1 don’t know why.” My father 
held his ground. “Isn’t there enough 
bad poetry in the world already.? 
No law says Buddy has to become a 
poet.” 

They quarrelled over it, and I qan 
still remember my father’s self- 
defence: “Look, 1 pay my best 
writers 2,000 dollars a week. All 
afternoon I’ve been tearing their 
stuff apart. I only pay Buddy 50 
cents a week. Ana you’re trying to 


no 
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tell me I don’t have the right to tear 
his stuff apart i£ I think it’s lousy I ” 

1 couldn’t stand it another second. 
I ran from the dining-room howl¬ 
ing. Up in my room I threw myself 
on the bed and sobbed. 

That may have been the end of 
the anecdote, but not of its signi¬ 
ficance for me. Inevitably the family 
wounds healed. My mother began 
talking to my father again. My 
father asked me whether I would 
like to go to a prizefight—^his fav¬ 
ourite recreation. 1 even began writ¬ 
ing poetry again, though of course I 
dared not show it to my father. 

A few years later 1 took a second 
look at that first poem: it was a 
pretty lousy poem. After a while I 
worked up the courage to show him 
something new, a primitive short 
story written in what 1 fancied to be 
the dark Russian manner. My father 
thought it was overwritten but not 
hopeless. I was learning to rewrite. 
And my mother was learning that 
she could criticize me without 
crushing me. You might say we 
were all learning. I was almost 12. 

But it wasn’t until years later that 
the true meaning of that painful 
“first poem” experience dawned on 
me. As I became a professional writ¬ 
er, doing books and plays and films. 


it became clearer and clearer to me 
how fortunate 1 had been to have 
a mother who said, “Buddy, did you 
really write this? 1 think it’s won¬ 
derful ! ’’ and a father who shook his 
head and drove me to tears with, 
“1 think it’s lousy.’’ A writer—^in 
fact every one of us in life—^nceds 
that loving-mother force from which 
all creation Hows; and yet alone it is 
incomplete, even misleading, finally 
destructive, without the father force 
to caution, “Watch. Listen. Review, 
Improve.” 

Sometimes you find these oppos¬ 
ing forces personified in associates, 
friends, loved ones. But finally you 
must balance these opposites within 
yourself: first, the confidence to go 
forward, to do, to become; second, 
the tempering of rampant self- 
approval with hardheaded, realistic 
self-appraisal, the father discipline. 

Those conflicting but complemen¬ 
tary voices of my childhood echo 
down through the years— wonder¬ 
ful... lousy ... wonderful ... lousy 
—like two powerful, opposing 
winds buffeting me. I try to navi¬ 
gate my little craft so as not to 
capsize before either. Between the 
two poles of affirmation and doubt, 
both in the name of love, I try to 
follow my true course. 


Money Mission 

<= 4 - MAN telephoned the Israel Bond Office and said he would like to make 
enquiries about some bonds he had bought years ago. “Are you interested 
in conversion or redemption?” the operator asked. “Tell me,' replied the 
ctli'-f. ’ is that Israel Bonds or the Christian Mission?” —Marcia Hale 
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Combat Operations Centre “display boards** 

Guardian Mountain 
of North America 


Frotn a fantastic 
cavern deep in the 
Rockies , defence forces 
keep constant vigil 
against nwlear attack 


By IohnHubbell 


A T A DISTANCE, Cheycnnc Moun 
/% tain in Cnlorado kxiks just 
JL Ma. as it did to the pioneers 
who found their way westward 
across the Rockies a century ago. Its 
outward appearance probably has 
not changed since cavemen roamed 
these regions 12,000 years ago. 

But Cheyenne is vastly different 
now. For deep in its impregnable 
innards, below a roof of 1,500 feet 
of solid granite, stands the new 
Combat Operations Centre of the 
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North American Air Defence Com¬ 
mand (NORAD). Here, a Battle 
Staff of U.S. and Canadian air 
defence experts—the “cavemen” of 
the mid-twentieth century—keep 
day-and-night watch on the world, 
monitoring a marvellous, bewilder¬ 
ing complex of intelligence and 
communications systems, ready to 
detect afld identify in its earliest 
moments any attack launched 
against the North American con¬ 
tinent. 

NORAD’s primary mission is to 
sound the alarm in case of attack. 
This alarm would be delivered si¬ 
multaneously to the U.S. President, 
Canada’s Prime Minister, the U.S. 
joint Chiefs of Staff, the Canadian 
Defence Staff, the U.S. Strategic 
Air Command (SAC) and to civil- 
defence authorities of both coun¬ 
tries. NORAD’s secondary mission 
is to defend 10-5 million square 
miles of continent and seaward 
approaches, directing hundreds of 
U.S. and Canadian fighter-intercep¬ 
tor aircraft and ground-to-air mis¬ 
siles against an incoming attack 
force. But its ultimate mission is 
dctetrence. No rational enemy is 
likely to attack North America 
knowing that he would unleash 
upon himself devastating U.S. re¬ 
taliatory response. 

Twilight World. NORAD is 
nine years old. Until recently, its 
command post was in a former hos¬ 
pital, as vulnerable as the near-by 
Colorado Springs business district. 
But five years ago NORAD began 
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blasting out a home for itself in 
Cheyenne Mountain. Today, more 
than x«i million lb. of explosives, 
500,000 cubic yards of granite 
and Rs. 106 crorcs later, NORAD’s 
under-the-mountain nerve centre of 
continental defence is as bomb- and 
sabotage-proof as anything can be 
made. 

Let’s take a look inside. Air Force 
police, smartly dressed, well-armed 
but polite, examine our credentials 
and pass us on. We enter what looks 
like a road tunnel through a moun¬ 
tain. In this twilight world we walk 
up a street wide enough for two-way 
traffic. The street curves gently; the 
light from the entrance weakens 
and dies. A mile ahead is the South 
Portal, primarily an air intake, but 
usable should a nuclear blast close 
the North Portal. A third of a mile 
into Cheyenne we turn right, off the 
main highway, and walk past a steel 
door into another tunnel. 

Locked in an immense concrete 
collar, this door is three feet thick, 
13 feet high, 11 feet wide and weighs 
30 tons. A nuclear shock wave rush¬ 
ing down the main highway from 
cither portal would have to make a 
90-dcgree turn to get at it; some 
shock, greatly weakened, would 
reach it, and some, further weak¬ 
ened, might even get through it— 
but this is only the oeginning. Elec¬ 
trically operated, the door takes 30 
seconds to swing open. Fifty feet 
ahead, an identical steel door bars 
our way; it cannot open until the 
first door is locked tight. Trapped 
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between 6o tons of steel and heaven 
knows how much granite, we fight 
claustrophobic panic. 

Then the second door opens and 
we get our first glimpse of incredible 
“NORAD City.” The caves arc 
immense. Covering four and a half 
acres, some are nearly 600 feet long, 
60 feet high, 45 feet wide. The 
thick walls separating the chambers 
are the solid granite of the mountain 
itself. Within the chambers arc ii 
rectangular, windowless buildings, 
eight of them three storeys tall. 
None of the structures touches cave 
roofs or walls; hence vibration in 
these surfaces caused by a nuclear 
blast could not affect the buildings. 
To simulate an air cushion me 
buildings themselves are floated on 
937 coil springs. Each spring weighs 
a ton, is four feet high, two feet in 
diameter, can compress nearly a toot 
and will give in any horizontal 
direction. 

Alternately green and yellow, the 
buildings are tight cocoons of weld¬ 
ed steel. The reason : although safe 
from blast and fall-out, the com¬ 
mand post could still be rendered 
useless by the tremendous electio- 
magnetic pulse (EMP) generated by 
a nuclear shot. EMP cannot kill 
people, but it could fuse wires to¬ 
gether, burn out circuits, erase mil¬ 
lions of pieces of vital intelligence 
stored on computer tapes. EMP 
would be stopped by the threc- 
eighths-inch thickness of steel sur¬ 
rounding e-'ery building, cable and 
wire. The steel would funnel EMP 
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through grounding wires into the 
earth. 

Water for the NORAD complex 
comes from the Colorado Springs 
water supply. But should that be 
knocked out, there are four natural 
springs in the mountain, each pro¬ 
ducing 8o gallons of fresh water per 
hour, which is stored in reservoirs 
holding six million gallons. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Chester Dellinger, a 
logistics expert, says, “We have 
enough water, food and supplies to 
button up tight for 30 days; longer 
on a Spartan basis.” Dellinger in¬ 
spects the two tunnel-shaped jreser- 
voirs, each 400 feet long and 32 feet 
wide, from a rowing-boat, travel¬ 
ling through the water-filled caves 
like an underground admiral. A 
third reservoir, filled with 320,000 
gallons of diesel fuel, supplies six 
generators which can pnxlucc near¬ 
ly six million watts of electricity. 


Next, we climb through two more 
heavy steel doors, into what seems 
a minor cyclone. We arc in a 
dark, narrow tunnel through which 
200,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
pour from ten air-supply valves on 
the mountain’s surface. 

The valves would go airtight 
within one-fiftieth of a second 
after a nuclear blast—and would 
stay shut until all danger from blast 
and shock wave had passed. Then 
they would automatically open 
again. In an adjacent air adit are 
eight large chemical-bactcriological- 
radiological (CBR) filters. Every 
breath of air that reaches inside 
must pass through all eight filters. 
Thus NORAD’s military moun¬ 
taineers breathe the cleanest air on 
earth, and would continue to do so 
in the face of any attack. 

Inside the buildings are living 
c[uartcrs, and the necessities for 
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Diagram of NORAD's Combat Operations Centre 
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keeping personnel in sound con¬ 
dition—a large, attractive cafeteria, 
a library, hospital, cinema and 
hook-ups with radio and television 
stations. 

The Centre. Finally we come 
to the mountain’s heart, brain 
and nervous system — NORAD’s 
Combat Operations Centre. Here 
the Battle Staff keeps close, con¬ 
stant vigil on the air and sea 
space surrounding the North Amer¬ 
ican continent. Intelligence streams 
in from hundreds of sources. 
Among them are huge Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning Systems 
(BMEWS) at Clear, Alaska, at 
Thule, Greenland, and at Fyling- 
dalcs on the Yorkshire moors; the 
Distant Early Warning (DEW) 
Line, raising an unbroken radar 
wall thousands of miles across the 
top of the continent; hundreds of 
other radars strategically located the 
length and breadth of the United 
States and Canada; naval air and 
anti-submarine forces above, on and 
under the seas adjacent to the con¬ 
tinent. 

NORAD checks on more than 
200,000 flights daily in North Amer¬ 
ican skies, paying special attention 
to the 800 to 1,200 which originate 
overseas. Its Space Defence System 
(SDS), using such things as cameras 
which can clearly photograph light 
reflected from a football-size satel¬ 
lite 50,000 miles away, keeps up to 
the instant on everything happening 
in space. SDS announced that as 
from April i there were exactly 


1,075 man-made ol^ects in space, in¬ 
cluding 32 deep-space probes, and 
that cl 215 payloads orbiting the 
earth 168 were American, 40 Rus¬ 
sian, two British, three French and 
two Canadian—the remaining 828 
objects were pieces of debris. 

The Centre’s 13 computers file 
each item of incoming intelligence, 
while simultaneously translating it 
into clear, colour-coded language 
and symbols which may be pro¬ 
jected on wall-size, transparent 
“display boards’’ of Eurasia and 
North America spread out before 
the Battle Staff. And it all happens 
so quickly that the Battle Staff sees 
at every moment a “real-time” pic¬ 
ture of the continent’s status—what 
is actually happening now. 

Suddenly, this “status” receives a 
bloodcurdling jolt: a number “3” is 
flashing red on the BMEWS Alarm 
Level Indicator. This means that 
the gigantic BMEWS radars^ have 
a highly suspicious contact. Men 
move quickly to stations before 
communications consoles. 

Now the number is “2”; the con¬ 
tact is meaningful. Something defi¬ 
nitely is coming our way. BMEWS 
hesitates before telling us what it is, 
making sure it is not reading signals 
from the moon, meteor trails, aurora 
borealis, space satellites, interstellar 
noise. But it is time to alert Wash¬ 
ington and Ottawa and SAC head¬ 
quarters in Omaha, Nebraska 
(where NORAD’s warning boards 
are duplicated). 

When the Alarm Level hits “1,” 
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orders crack out from the moun¬ 
tain command post; everywhere, 
defence aircraft are Hushing into 
the skies and surface-to-air-missile 
complexes are preparing for action. 
SAC has given the “go” signal to 
its airborne alert force, is launching 
the rest of its bombers and has 
ordered its ICBM commanders to 
get ready to fire. The U.S, Polaris 
submarine fleet is preparing to 
blast missiles against preassigned 
targets. 

Still, we are not committed to 
war.* We need final confirmation 
from BMEWS. And now we get it; 
a panel flashes “High Confioence” 
—BMEWS has checked every con¬ 
ceivable possibility and deduced 
that we definitely are under ICBM 
attack! 

The display board is telling us 
muclMnore: how many ICBM’s the 
enemy has launched; the number of 
points in North America about to 
be hit; how many minutes before 
the missiles impact. Ellipses are 
forming on the maps, indicating 
where the missiles will land. This 
is Armageddon! 

Then, suddenly, the boards are 
wijTcd clean. We have just witnessed 
one of NORAD’s frequent test exer¬ 
cises. An officer gives the command 
post’s code name and calls for a 
communications check. In seconds, 
every NORAD Region, from Alas¬ 
ka to Alabama, has reported in, loud 
and clear. The exercise is over. 

Sometimes, the Russians inadvert¬ 
ently help with the testing. One 


dawn not long ago, a flight of Soviet 
bombers came out of a Siberian 
base towards Alaska. Supersonic 
NORAD fighter-interceptors were 
waiting for them in international air 
space, several miles from the Alas¬ 
kan coast. Closely escorted by the de¬ 
fenders, the Russians carefully kept 
their distance, flew parallel along 
the length of the state’s southern 
coast, then turned and went home. 
That exercise, which triggered 
NORAD, must have given the 
Russians pause. 

Back to the Caves? So we relax. 
But certain thoughts nag: 

Question: NORAD's warning 
systems are orientated towards the 
northern latitudes. What if enemies 
sent their missiles over the South 
Pole? 

Answer: An ICBM attack from 
the south would be detected as 
quickly as one from the north. The 
warning systems are designed to de¬ 
tect and identify any attack soon 
after launch. Hence an attack over 
the much longer southern trajec¬ 
tories would actually increase the 
warning time. 

Question: China is building nu¬ 
clear warheads and some day will 
have the means to deliver them. 
What warning system does 
NORAD have in her direction, 
and what deterrent? 

Answer:. The warning systems 
against the Soviet capabilities would 
be effective against any offensive 
system aimed at the American 
continent. And retaliatory plans 

I2I 
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have long included every meaning' 
ful target in any potential aggressor 
nation. 

Question : Is NORAD*s warning- 
time buffer a permanent condition? 

Answer: Definitely not. Nuclear 
war came close in 1962 when the 
Russians transferred missiles to 
Cuba because they were trying to 
bring the entire continent under 
threat of no-warning nuclear attack, 
a condition America refused to 
accept. And if Russia should de¬ 
velop a Polaris-type capability, the 
warning time would be much 
shorter. 

“Near space,” the region from the 
top of the earth’s atmosphere out to 
about 500 miles, also could be used 
by a nuclear attack. In 1963, the 


United States entered an agreement 
with Russia that no one should orbit 
nuclear weapons. But last Novem¬ 
ber, in a weaponry parade in Mos¬ 
cow’s Red ^uare, the Russians 
exhibited something they called an 
“orbital bomb.” 

There is one final question: will 
Cheyenne and all its marvellous, 
frightening technology lead man¬ 
kind, in the end, back to the caves ? 

“Probably not,” an officer says. 
“It’s too bad that we must invest so 
much technology in defending our¬ 
selves, when we could be putting it 
to more positive use. But until the 
world gets less hostile, this cave goes 
a long way towards ensuring con¬ 
tinuing peace—^and a world in 
which we can live as we choose.” 


.Jim, .iMm. 


Seeing Double 

Surrealist painter Salvador Dali l^ad stopped at a New York restaurant 
for refreshment. His per ocelot was playing at the full length of its tether, 
when a middle-aged lady, who was passing, suddenly saw it and recoiled. 
“For heaven’s sake,” she said. “What's that?” Dali fixed her with a 
withering glance. “It’s only a cat,” he said. “Fve painted it over with an, 
op-art design.” 

“Oh,” the lady said, vastly relieved. "I can see now that’s what it is. At, 
first I thought it was a real ocelot.” —Cuskie Stinnett in speaking of Holiday 


Ducking the Decoration 

Honours of any sort are taboo at Le Canard Enchaine, the French 
satirical periodical. Once a writer made the mistake of turning up for 
work wearing the Legion of Honour. The editor took one horrified look 
and fired him on the spot, “But,” the writer stammered, “I didn’t ask for 
it. They gave it to me.” Said the editor, “Well, you shouldn’t have done 
anything to deserve it.” —Time 
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A PSYCHIATRIST 
TURNS TO THE BIBLE 

The zvorld’s greatest textbook on human behaxnour has 
helped people to deal with their problems for centuries. 
Today its distilled wisdom is more valuable than ever 


By Dr. Smiley Blanton 

N oticing a Bible lying on my 
desk the other day, a new 
patient asked, “Do you—a 
psychiatrist—read the Bible.?” 

“I not only read it,” I told him, “1 
study it. It’s the greatest textbook on 
human behaviour ever put together. 
If people would just absorb its mes¬ 
sage, a lot of us psychiatrists could 
close our consulting rooms and go 
fishing.” 

.. “You’re talking about the Ten 
Commandments and the Golden 
Ryle.?” 

“Certainly—but more, too,” I 
said. “There arc dozens of other 
insights that have profound psychia¬ 
tric value. Take your own case. For 
the past hour you’ve been telling me 
how you’ve done this, tried that, all 
to no avail. It’s pretty obvious that 
you’re worrying yourself into a state 
of acute anxiety, isn’t it?” 


“That,” he said dryly, “is why 
I’m here.” 

I picked up the Bible. “Here’s 
some advice that St. Paul gives to 
the Ephesians. Having done all, 
stand. Now, what does that mean,? 
Exactly what it says. You’ve done 
your best, what more can "you do? 
Keep running in circles.? Plough up 
the same ground? What you really 
need—far more than a solution to 
this particular problem—is peace of 
mind. And there’s the formula: 
relax, stand quietly, stop trying to 
beat this thing with your conscious 
mind. Let the creative power in 
your unconscious mind take over. It 
may solve the whole thing, if you’ll 
just get out of your own way.” 

My patient looked thoughtful. 
“Perhaps I should do a little Bible 
reading on my own,” he said. 

It does seem foolish not to make 
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use of the distilled wisdom of 3,000 
years. Centuries before psychiatry, 
the Bible knew that **the kingdom 
of God is within you.” We psychia¬ 
trists call it the unconscious mind— 
but only the words arc new, not the 
concept. 

From beginning to end the Bible 
teaches that the human soul is a 
battleground where good struggles 
with evil. We talk about the forces 
of hostility and aggression contend¬ 
ing with the love impulses in 
human nature. It’s the same thing. 

What psychiatry has done is to 
bring scientific terminology to the 
truths that the Bible presents in 
poetry, allegory and parable. What, 
in essence, did Freud and the other 
pioneers discover ? That the human 
mind functions on the conscious 
and the unconscious level. That the 
thing we call conscience does, too, 
and that many emotional pressures 
and dislocations are caused by its 
hidden action. 

It is tremendously exciting to read 
the Bible with even this much 
knowledge of psychiatry. 

Here are a few of my favourite 
passages, words so full of insight 
that I think they might wdl be 
memorized and repeated periodical¬ 
ly by anyone who values his mental 
health. 

Underneath are the everlasting 
arms. For hundreds of years, trou¬ 
bled people have found comfort in 
these words from the Book of Deu¬ 
teronomy. This is not surprising. 
One of the few fears we arc born 
/a6 


with is the fear of falling, so the idea 
of a pair of loving arms, sustaining 
and eternal, is an answer to the 
yearning in all of us to feel safe, to 
find security. Furthermore, one of 
the deepest forms of communication 
is touch. And so this Biblical image 
brings a great sense of peace. If you 
suffer from tension and insomnia, 
try repeating these words to yourself 
at bedtime. You may find them 
more effective than any sleeping 
pill. 

Love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Many people think this noble con¬ 
cept comes from the New Testa¬ 
ment. Actually you can also find it 
in Leviticus. The remarkable thing, 
to a psychiatrist, is its recognition 
that in an emotionally healthy per¬ 
son there must be self-love as well as 
love of others. 

Lack of self-esteem is probably the 
most common emotional ailment 1 
am called upon to treat. Often pres¬ 
sure from the unconscious mind is 


causing this sense of unworthiness. 

Suppose a woman comes to me, 
weighed down with guilt. I can’t 
undo the things she has done. But 
perhaps 1 can help her to understand 
why she did them, and how the 
mechanism of her conscience, func¬ 


tioning below the conscious level, is 
paralysing her. And I can urge her 
to read and re-read the story of the 
Prodigal Son. How can anyone feel 
permanently condemned or rejected 
in a world where this magnificent 
promise comes ringing down the 
centuries, the promise that love is 
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Two delicious marmalades by Kissan 


m^-am silver. 



Look at the wonderful things you can do 
with them. 



KISSAN PRODUCTS LIMIT ED. Bangalore 
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Opcii'farcd Banana Sandwiches: Cover rounds of 

flesh bread spread with butter, with ripe banana 

slices and Ciolden Mist Marmalade. If you have a 

grill, pop the rounds under just long enough for the 

marmalade to bubble with the heat. 

« 

Cabbage Salad, Company Style: Shred half a cabb- 
utge, add half cup Kissan's pineapple tidbits.Mix 
two tablespoons Silver Misi Lime Marmalade with 
half cup mayonnaise, add one tablespoon chopped 
nuts and one tablespoon washed raisins and toss 
together. Garnish with red cherries. 

Dessert Sandwiches: Between two slices of bread,put 
a roundeti teaspoonful of marmalade. Prepare accor¬ 
ding to directions m toasted Sandwich maker. 
Nfarmaiade Topping: Top the marmalade on Monapo 
Biscuits. Ice Cream, Fruit Salad, Fruit Cocktail 
or anything you fancy. 
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strong than aoy mistake, any 
error? 

TaJ(e no thought for the morrow. 
A modern rephrasing mightweil be, 
“Stop worrying about the future.” 
Worry causes tension. Tension 
blocks the flow of creative energy 
from the unconscious mind. And 
when creative energy wanes, prob- 
lems multiply. 

Most of us know perfectly well 
that worry is a futde process. Yet 
^ many people constandy borrow 
, tsouble. “Sudicient unto the day,” 
ms die Bible, “is the evil thereof.” 
yldueaxi are plenty of problems in the 
i^erfi'and-now to tackle and solve. 
Theoniymomentwhcnyou*re really 
sdtve is the present one, so make the 
most of it. Have faith that the 
Power that brought you here will 
hdp you through any future crisis, 

. whatever it may be. “They that wait 
upon the Lordj” sang Isaiah, “shaU 
renew dieir strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles.” 
Why? Because their faith makes 
them non-worriers. 

As he thinheth in his heart, so is 
he. This penctratinff*phra8c from 
Proverbs implies that what you 
tfUnh^ you think is less important 
than what you really think. Every 
day ki my consulting room 1 see 
^u^tions of this. Recendy I was 
talMng to a woman who had mar* 
rkd £ring die Korean war. Her 
Imdmnd had voiunteeted for war 
4ti^ and gone overseas, leaving her 
' pmgnant. He had been killed: die 
taft to bring up thor son akme. 


Eventually she remarried, but now 
she was having difficulty with the 
Z 5 -year*old boy. 

It was apparent, that she treated 
her son with unusual harshness and 
severity. “Why are you so strict with 
him?” 1 asked. 

“Because I don’t want him to 
grow up sp6ilt,” she said instandy. 

“Uid it ever occur to you,” I 
asked, “that when this boy’s father 
went away voluntarily, leaving you, 
and got himself kUled, something 
in you was enraged, something in 
you hated him? And isn’t k just 
possible that some of this unad^- 
ted hate has been displaced on to 
the child he Idt you with, although 
your consdous mind doesn't want 
to admit that either ? Lode into vour 
heart and search for the truth meire» 
below the rationalizations of your 
mind. Until you do, we’re not going 
to get anywhm wi^ this pxdl£m<” 

Where your treasure is, there wM 
your heart be also. Of coursel What 
we shall love is the key problem of 
human existence, because we tend 
to become the reflection of what we 
love. Do you love mcmey? Then 
your values will be materialistic. Do 
you love power? Then the aggres¬ 
sive instincts in you will slomy be¬ 
come dominant. Do you love Qod 
and your neighbour? Then you ane 
not likely to need a psyddatrist. 

We psychiatrists warn agninst 
sustained anger and hokilsiy; we 
know that unteiolved ooniia^ in 
tlw unccmscimis mmd cmi make M 
physkaUy ill. How does the ' 
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put it? Let not the sun go down As Freud said, “Reason is a sin^ 

upon your wraths And: A merry voice, but it is peimtent.“ Once in* 

heah doethgood lH(e a medicine, sight is gained, the cute can begui 

Exactly so. Inese flashing sparks of -^cause the truth does make you 

truth from the pages of the Bible are free. 

endless! We shall never have all the truth. 

If 1 were asked to choose one Great questions of life and death,. 
Bfl)le passage above all others it good and evil, remain unanswered 

would be this: And ye^shall know —and must so remain, as the Book 

the truth, and the truth shall make of Job doquendy tells us. But this 

you free. In one tremendous sen- much seems plain to me: locked in 

tence these words encompass the the unconscious of each of us are 

whole theory and method of psycho- the same elemental forces of love 

therapy. and hate that have haunted and ih- 

Nine times out of ten, when spired the human race from the be- 
people come to me tormented by ginning. With this hidden area of 
guilt, racked by anxiety, exhausted the human spirit psychiatry con- 
by unresolved hate, if is because they cerns itself—sometimes helpfully, 
don’t know the truth about them- sometimes not. 
selves. It is the role of the psychia- But there is also an ancient book 
trist to remove the camouflage, the that deals with it, that understands 
sdf-dcccption, the rationalizations, it profoundly and intuitively, a book 

It is his job to bring the unconscious that for 3,000 years has been a help 

conflicts into the conscious mind in time of trouble to any person Wise 

where reason can deal with them, enough to use it. 


The Age of Discretion 

ZsA ZsA Gabor tells about the time her daughter, then 15, asked, ' 
“Mummy, how old arc you?” Replied Zsa Zsa, “I’m 21,^ darling.” 
Thoughtful pause, then : “Mummy, I have a feeling that some day 1 may 
be older than you.” — -m. b. 

Noel Coward once remarked of Gloria Swanson, who stays incredibly 
young-looking : “She looks like an old, old 12.” —R. H. 

James Denton, a publicity director of Twentieth Century Fox studios, 
was asked how he obtained the ages of his contract screen actresses. “We 
use the half-and-half method,” he explained. “The exact age of any' 
woman is ditained by adding half the years she acknowledges to half the 
years her best friend gives her.” —Parade 
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On the \Adiive palates 
and long memories of these 
50 French experts depend 
deals worth millions—and 


the pleasure of 
wine-lovers 


throyghmd tiie world 


By Blax£ Clark 

C AN sMojK^E floating over a 
vineyard be t^ted in the 
wine that comes from 
those gtapes? A few years a^ a 
wire factory Was started up in the 
Champagne region in north-eastern 
France. Soon, vineyard owners, 
protesting that its smoke affected the 
taste iqI their wine, brought legal 
proceedmgs i^ainst the fadory. 

llbe ;loc^ magistrace e^ed on 
two wiiie^ten lo test wines hotn 
ew:h of the vineyards. Chemical 


analysis revealed no difference; but 
both tasters agreed that while the 
wines of vmeyards farthest from the 
factory were not affected, those 
nearer had a definite, unpleasant 
flavour. The Court of Appeals in 
Paris ac<?epted the experts’ con¬ 
clusion, and ordered the factory to 
pay more than Rs.4>3 lakhs compen¬ 
sation and install special equipment 
to trap the noxious fumes before 
they could invisibly resettle in a 


wine glass. 

This kind of case, frequently 
repeated in France, represents a 
triumph of man’s palate.'The two 
tasters called upon are members of 
the Compagnie des Courtiers-Gour- 
mets Picqueurs de Vins de Paris, a 
group of 50 expert wine-tasters dedi- 
catea to maintaining the high 
quality of French wines. The elite 
of some 3,300 professional tasters 
throughout France, they combine 
an encyclopedic knowledge of 
wines with an exquisite sensitivity 
to even their most elusive character¬ 


istics. 


On Courtier-Gourmet Jacques 
Blanchet’s palate depends the qual¬ 
ity of an annual Rs. 38 crores’ worth 
of vin ordinaire, whose components 
of French and Algerian wines he 
selects and mixes for a large whole¬ 
sale house. Courtier-Gourmet Jean 
CScrc, given ten bottles of port, can 
determ'me the vintage of each, to 
within at least three years, as far 
back as 40 years. 

The experts are constantly being 
tested. A wine-dealer at Bercy some 
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;^r8 ago telephoned Bernard 
Grenouilleaur “I have something 
special for you/’ he said. “I’ve just 
received a shipm^t of wine and I 
challenge you to identify it/’ The 
Courtier-Gourmet knew from, the 
jubilant tone in his friend’s voice 
that it wasn’t going to be easy. 

Grenouilleau filled his shallow 
silver tasting cup which, in the dim 
light of the dedej/s cellar, would 
r^ect the wine better than a glass. 
In classic fashiem 

elimination : the Wmc ihad none of 
the characteiitidcs a Bordeaux, 
and was not ihihelibUgh m taate for 
a Bmgundy. Probj^y it was from 
Central France. Aiid dien a litde 
bdl rang in ;his meimny. When he 
was a young man, his father had 
taken him to. Vichy for a holiday. 
There, 45 years 4earlicr, he had 
drunk that wine, which came from 
a small vineyardnenrby. “This,” he 
said triumphandy, “is a Saint- 
Pour9ain.** 

The dealer nearly dropped die 
botde. Almost ah Salnt-Pour^ain 
wines arc white, and die very small 
production of red is used locally. 
Only cHJce in two or three years does 
a cask reach Pads. 

The deder Was so impressed that 
he has revered the eq>at’s verdicts 
ever since. Commented Grcnouil- 
leau, “Sheer luck.*’ 

TUent MeaniMry* What 

makes a Comilcr^Gourhwt? Fir^ 
he must have an innate tdent. 
musician is bom widi a good ear, a 
wineeastcr omies iaio die 


with ultrasensitive tastehuds. And 
he must have a palate memory for* 
wine. “As soon as a wineeaster 
samples a new Clos de Vougeot,” 
explains Courtier Andre F^on, 
“he must compare it with dl other 
Clos dc Vougeot he has known be¬ 
fore giving his verdict.” 

Equdly indispensable is ajiifelong 
association with wines. “1 was prac¬ 
tically born in a wine barrd,” says 
v^rpus, grey-haired Grenouilleau. 
His filler was a vintner, directing a 
Him Ibundcd in 1820, and a great- 
^natunde peddled wines th^^ 
France, Bdgkim, Germany and ah 
the way to St.' Petersburg. Says 
GrenOuilleau, “One needs an in¬ 
heritance, plus 25 to 30 years’ ex¬ 
perience, to become a really expert 
wine-taster.” 

But not even this is enough to 
b^xone a Courtier-Gounnet. A can¬ 
didate must first wait for a vacancy, 
perhaps for years, as mendiadiip is 
strictly limited to 50. Then "he must 
have two sponsors and submit to 
three gruelling examinations. 

The first examination takes place 
at the Compagnie headquarters in 
Bercy. The nervous candidate is left 
alone with a watcher and dgk; 
btmies, dl exaedy d&e, numbered 1 
to 8. Each contains a difierent wine 
—^red, white, dry, sweet, each typi¬ 
cal of its region. Two botdix have 
defects; the aspirant is supposed to 
sin^e these out and name mds* dm 
immediatdy. Thm he must identify 
rite contents uf each remainmg 
nainiag Aot ib 
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an<i vintage^ but even its^cm-^the. 
vineyard where the grapes were 
grown. 

From the first botde, the can¬ 
didate pours some wine into a tulip* 
shaped glass and holds it up to the 
light, *‘because the colour says a 
lot.” He sniffs it, because “the nose 
speaks, ,tpo.” Then he takes a sijp, 
turns it thoughtfully in his mouth; 
he does not swallow it. Again, be¬ 
fore making up his mind, he tastes 
from the same bottle. He then takes 
a bite of bread and rinses his mouth 
with water, in preparation for bottle 
No. 2. He works fast, for he has 
only 15 minutes to unlock the 
secrets imprisoned in all eight 
containers. 

The second test concerns the wine 
the candidate presents as his special¬ 
ity. He is required to write a disser¬ 
tation about it which he must 
defend in an oral session against the 
questions of the masters. The third 
test probes his general knowledge. 
The jury examines him about a 
specific vineyard, picked at random, 
and often extends questioning to the 
field of viticulture and technical 
regulations. 

No matter how high the test 
score, a candidate is accepted only 
after a thorough character investiga¬ 
tion and the approval of the Tri¬ 
bunal de Commerce. Then one can 
toast his integrity as well as his 
ability. His word carries weight in 
court cases. Whenever the Ministry 
of Finance is faced with a case in¬ 
volving a tax fraud in wines, or the 


Ministry of Agriculture is concemeil 
with dilution <x irregular mixing 
which cannot be proved by chemicu 
analysis, one of these experts will be 
called in. Convicted on the evidence 
of eyes, nose and palate, wine- 
dealers have paid fines up to Rs. 77 
lakhs and spent as long as six 
months in jai]/ 

The Courtiers do not conceal the 
fact that they love their occupation. 
“Of course, we merely taste and in-‘ 
hale,” says Courtier-Gourmet Jean 
Lutcher. “Otherwise, we’d all be 
dead of cirrhosis of the liver. But 
when we hit upon a truly ndsle vin¬ 
tage, we have to swallow. To spit 
out such a wine would be an insult.” 

An assignment which Courtier- 
Gourmet Jean Clerc recendy en¬ 
joyed was setting a value on an 
inheritance of a fine cellar left by a 
wealthy industrialist to his children. 
Clerc dressed warmly in flannel 
trousers and leather jacket, know¬ 
ing that the cellar was probably 
dusty and not warmer than 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. Descending a 
stairway, he stepped into a beautiful 
sandstone cellar, half underground 
and without windows. It was lit 
sofdy with electric bulbs that shed 
just the proper amount of glow—too 
strong a light “fades” the flavour of 
wine. 

Dust-covered botdes were stacked 
to the ceiling. Like a jeweller ap¬ 
praising rare stones, Clerc put one 
botde of each cru under painstaking 
examination. The cellar, he re¬ 
ported after a morning’s tasting. 
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Wine experts consia»nng their verdict, Ajter piercing the cask with a '‘''Joret^' they draw oat 
a small sample with a pipette and pour it into their shallow silver tasting cups for appraisal 


was worth Rs. 77,700. On this basis 
the heirs made a friendly division 
of an inheritance that could have 
started a family quarrel. 

While the respected Courtiers- 
Gourmets rank highest in their 
profession, hVance has many other 
expert wine-tasters. They may be 
restaurant owners, growers or 
buyers or local connoisseurs with 
incredible knowledge of their area, 
sometimes able to identify the very 
hillside from which the grapes drew 
their sun and rain. 

Louis Vaudable, owner - of 
Maxim’s world-famous restaurant 
in Paris, was one of the judges at a 
provincial agricultural show when 
two wines received exactly the same 
number of points for first place. The 
judges tasted again for bouquet and 
character and still came to die same 
conclusion. There was nothing to do 
but call it a tie and make a joint 


award. The winners, it turned out, 
were father and son-in-law. Both 
wines came from the same domaine, 
perhaps from vines standing only a 
row apart. In this case, a prize 
should have gone to the judges. 

Among others whose talents arc 
praised by the Courtiers-Gourmets 
are Louis Plessis and Pierre Bojsset, 
who do the tasting fqr one of the 
world’s largest wholesale and retail 
wine-dealers. “In French wholesale 
houses,” explains 50'ycar-old Plessis, 
“wine-tasting is done either by the 
owner or, as in our case, by the 
directors, for the merchant stands or 
falls with the quality of his wine. 
The two of us must agree on 
whether the wine is of a quality to 
be purchased. Boisset is more sensi¬ 
tive to certain tastes., I to others. 
We complement each other very 
well.” 

Twenty-four hours after samples 
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of the selected wines arrive in the 
company’s huge warehouse outside 
Paris, Boisset and Plessis begin 
their diagnosis. They pour the wine 
into goblets of clear glass, for any 
colouring or decoration might inter¬ 
fere with judging the wine’s clarity. 
Only stemmed glasses are used, so 
that the wine is not affected by the 
temperature of the hands, and the 
fingers arc as far away from the 
nose as possible. “If you hold a glass 
round its rim, you will smell your 
fingers, not the wine,” Plessis 
explains. 

After appraising its colouring and 
clarity, the taster delicately sniffs the 
wine for aroma and bouquet. The 
aroma is a wine’s natural scent. The 
bouquet is the way the aroma 
develops in individual bottles of 
wine over the years. Young wines 
have little boucjuct; those kept in 
vats have none. The bouquet of a 
bottled wine, on the other hand, can 
vary from year to year. 

Finally, the wine is tasted. Dur¬ 
ing the half-miniitc or less that it is 
in the taster’s mouth, he focuses 
attention on eight points: 

Quality. Does it have an even 
balance of all ingredients? None 
should be overwhelming, covering 
up more subtle perfumes. 

Truth. What is its physical con¬ 
dition? A wine is healthy or un¬ 
sound. If unsound, it may be either 
pique (sour) or toume (flat). 

Finesse. A wine has certain qual¬ 
ities such as delicacy, lightness, 
and what is termed elegance. 
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Body. A wine should be full- 
bodied. Bad wines are shallow and 
thin. 

Character. Each wine should have 
the individuality of its cru. A Bur¬ 
gundy should taste like Burgundy. 

Acidity. Too much of it puckers 
the drinker’s mouth; too litde 
makes a wine flat and tasteless. 

Hardness. This is caused by the 
addition of too much tannin in 
manufacture and makes wine harsh 
and rough. A good wine should be 
supple and silky. 

Maturity. Wine is organic and 
changes continually. Some types 
and vintages mature earlier tlian 
others. Long experience in tasting is 
needed to determine if it should be 
drunk immediately or kept a few 
years. 

The wine industry is of tremen¬ 
dous significance to France, with 
yearly sales totalling almost Rs. 
1,260 crores. There are 350 regions 
of appellations d'origine, such as 
Medoc, C’hinon, Chablis—each with 
its own treasured characteristics. 
Within these regions are .some 
250,j)00 different wines, each usually 
bearing the name of the man behind 
the label or the name of his estate, 
such as Chateau Mouton-Rothschild 
or Chateau-Yquem. 

Amateur Experts. The average 
person cannot hope to acquire the 
discrimination of fhe experts, but he 
can develop his own taste. One 
authority says; “It is simple; you 
begin by liking a particular wine. 
Because you enjoy it, you want to 



My hairdresser recommends Gleem Shampoo. 
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know more about it. You read about 
it and become a collector by buying 
wisely. You are already an amateur 
—^an enthusiast. After years of ex¬ 
perience you become an expert.” 

But where can you keep wine ? In 
this age of living in flats, cellars are 
as scarce as attics. But most people, 
says Bernard Grenouillcau, can find 
room in a cool spot away from kit¬ 
chen or heating pipes for a small 
cupboard to make into a little “up¬ 
stairs cellar.” It must have a 
draught, so cut holes in the upper 
and lower sections of the doors. 


Insulate the cabinet with a lining of 
glass fibre. Then install wood or 
metal partitions and you have space 
for 50 to 100 bottles of wine. 

They will not only taste good. 
They will add to the flavour of 
everything else on the table. But 
don’t overdo it. The Courtiers- 
Gourmets themselves warn that 
wine should be drunk in modera¬ 
tion. Self-control is the key to 
enjoyment. It was a Frenchman, 
Nicolas Boilcau, who said, “He 
who does not know how to dri’k 
knows nothing.” 



hong-standing Tradition 

During the war, my husband served in China with an ariillcry group 
instructing the Chinese. On manoeuvres he became more and more con¬ 
cerned that their sirong and willing liitle horses, used for all transport, 
were tied up so tightly at night that they could not he down. For weeks 
he tried to discover who had issuetl this impractical and harsh order. 
Finally a young Chinese oflicer said he would ask his father, one of 
Chiang Kai-shek's generals. 

Weeks went by, but eventually the young officer re.^ppeared. It had 
taken some time to get in touch with the general, he explained, but the 
order was now rescinded. 

It seems that in the days of CJenghis Khan the Mongol ponies were tied 
up at night because if they lay down in cold weather they sometimes froze 
to death. No commander over the centuries had ever questioned the 
Great Khan’s regulation. —Elizabeth Wunder 

* >N 

Strong Grounds 

A London housewife was granted a divorce on the grounds that her 
husband had treated her cruelly ever since the night in 1962 when he 
climbed into bed and she said, “Oh, it's you." — AP 
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Young Pioneers 
of Britain’s VSO 

By George Kent 


S IX YEARS ago, an 1 8-year-old 
English boy made his way up 
a British Guiana river to the 
Amerindian village of Orealla, some 
50 miles from the nearest settlement. 
It was an isolated, swampy place, 
and its 1,000 inhabitants were back¬ 
ward, suspicious, apathetic. 

Colin Henfrey, fresh from an 
English public school, came to 
Orealla from his home in Hamp 
shire as a member of Voluntary 
Service Overseas, better known as 
VSO. He had no technical training, 
but he had something equally go<w 
—idealism and imagination. His 
assignment was as broad as- the 
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horizon—to do what he could to 
improve the life of the people. 

In one year, Henfrey wrought a 
small miracle. He re-established the 
village council, created cattle pas¬ 
tures so that people could have fresh 
meat, drained a swamp, built nine 
houses and a road. By encouraging 
local industry and planting limes, 
cacao trees and coconut palms he 
gave Orealla the ready money it 
needed for buying the extras that 
make the difference between a full 
life and a meagre one. And, most 
important, he built a wharf reach¬ 
ing out into the river. 

A small thing, a wharf; but a 







The inspiring achievements 
of these voluntary helpers 
in developing countries 
give the lie to those who 
decry modern youth 


town on a river without one is like a 
town on a railway without a station. 
In building it, Henfrey gave the 
people status and self-respect, and 
above all a means of communication 
with their neighbours. Now the big 
riverboats could stop to unload raw 
material, medical help, newspapers 
and all the civilizing small com¬ 
forts; and take aboard timber and 
fruit for sale m the down-river mar¬ 
kets. It was a door opening the lost 
little village to the outside world. 

In this, as in all the other enter¬ 
prises, the people did most of the 
work. Colin Henfrey’s achievement 
was that he roused them from their 


long lethargy. He himself toiled 
beside them. As a guide to build¬ 
ing the wharf, all he had was an old 
textbook—^but it was enough. 

First they cut down trees and 
towed the logs by canoe to a sawmill 
ten miles away. Then with nails and 
lashings they constructed three huge 
anchoring frameworks, each 12 feet 
high and weighing more than a ton. 
For equipment there was only a 
primitive block and nickle. But 
there were many pairs of clever 
hands, plenty of strong backs. 

More than 100 men, women and 
children, working in teams, rolled 
the frames into the river and there, 
waist-deep in the water, inched 
them into place. In Henfrey’s 
words, it was five weeks of toil and 
sweat—but no tears. The villagers 
chanted and laughed as mey 
laboured, sharing with their British 
friend the wild meats brought in by 
the hunters. At last, there it was, a 
place on which to sit andstroll, and 
banter with the crews of the vessels. 
It united the village in a community 
of proud, liappy people. 

They wept unashamedly when 
they saw Colin packing to go home. 
They crowded into the shack they 
had built for him, where the ham¬ 
mock in which he had .slept lay 
rolled up in a corner. The old 
women kissed him, the young ones 
thrust flowers into his pockets, 
everybody had a present for him. 

After his return he went to Ox¬ 
ford University, dett.rmined to de¬ 
vote his life to forgotten peoples like 
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those of Orealla—a man, mature 
and wise, with a clear perspective 
about himself and his country and 
his own future life. 

With variations, this is the story 
of several hundred young men and 
women who, as part of VSO, give 
12 months or more of their lives 
to helping people in developing 
countries achieve a better life. 

Although Voluntary Service 
Overseas is British, it was born on 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier. It 
was the moment of the uprising in 
Hungary. Alec Dickson, an educa¬ 
tor from London, had rushed there 
to help the refugees. Working 
alongside him were students from 
many European countries, all anim¬ 
ated —Lis he had been—by a simple 
desire to help. They asked for no 
money, they slept in lorries, they ate 
little or badly. Their cheerful good¬ 
will, their indifference to hardship, 
made a profound impression on 
Dickson. 

It seemed to him that the world 
must be full of young people like 
these, prepared to work and make 
sacrifices for their ideals. Here was 
an enormous reservoir of strength. 
And it was going to waste. Having 
worked abroad for many years, he 
believed that the youth of the de¬ 
veloping countries could best be 
helped, not by administrators or 
professional social workers, but by 
the example of young people from 
more privileged communities. He 
resolved to do something about it. 
In 1958, VSO was founded. 


In the beginning the volunteers 
were all school-leavers, teenage boys 
and girls, some of them preparing 
to enter university. These still form 
part of the programme; but, in the 
last few years, a considerable 
number of older people, university 
graduates and others, have been in¬ 
cluded. They all sign on for a year. 

The first year there were 18 volun¬ 
teers. In 1959, girls were accepted 
and the total going overseas grew to 
50. Three years later there were over 
300, of whom 25 were factory ap¬ 
prentices whose expenses were, in 
most cases, paid by their employers. 
Last year’s total exceeded 1,100— 
more than a third of them girls. 

The volunteers get free board and 
lodging, and a small amount of 
pocket money, all provided by the 
government of the country or the 
agency to which they are assigned. 
Travel and other costs, ranging 
from Rs. 8,400-Rs. 12,600 per volun¬ 
teer, are paid by VSO. Their funds 
come from the British Government 
and from industry, individuals and 
charitable groups—often through 
the financial sponsoring of an 
individual volunteer. 

To qualify, a volunteer must hold 
a British passport, be physically fit 
and have a good academic record; 
skills in games and handicrafts are 
an asset. Volunteers attend a brief 
orientation course. Then they get an 
assignment fitted to their talents and 
off diey go—^to any of 62 countries, 
from Sarawak to Swaziland. 

“I am really on my own out 
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here,” wrote a volunteo: from Bir¬ 
mingham, working in Sarawak. **1 
am in charge of the cooperative 
shop, the primary school, the dis¬ 
pensary and a rubber plantation. 
I’ve learnt how to deliver a baby. I 
meet one European a week—the 
doctor in the town 20 miles awav. 
The boys take me there at week¬ 
ends, driving their boats through 
dangerous rapids.” 

In Aden in 1964, working with 
primitive tools in temperatures of 
up to 130 degrees F., 22-year-old 
Roger Goodchild from London 
helped to build a training centre for 
blind Arab farmers. He and three 
other VSO’s set up a community 
water supply, averted a threatened 
strike of coolies, formed a youth 
club for the local children. Good- 
child’s part in this was all the more 
remarkable because he himself has 
been totally blind since the age of 
four, 

“By his example,” says the chair¬ 
man of the Aden Society for the 
Blind, '’Roger has made the first 
significant breakthrough in con¬ 
quering the local prejudices which 
cause blind people to be treated as 
social outcasts.” 

The contributions made by the 
girl volunteers in the fields of teach¬ 
ing and nursing, though less dram¬ 
atic, are equally significant. Dcirdre 
Allen from Hertfordshire spent an 
exciting year in Simla, taking care 
of 156 Tibetan refugee children. 
Twenty-ycar-did Judith Pany of 
Lancashire spent a year in Bolivia, 
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looking after 750 orphans at La Paz. 
She plans to berome a social worker. 

In the slums of Nairobi^ where 
few cared to venture, David Howell 
walked about as freely and unafraid 
as he did at home in Manchester. 
To the residents he was someone to 
be cherished and protected. “Our 
David,” they called him. A recruit 
from Metropolitan-Vickcrs, the 
electrical-engineering firm, Howell 
helped to run a trade school. His 
pupils were the soealled incorrig- 
ibles—delinquents who had slashed 
tyres, robbed and assaulted. Under 
their adored master they setdcd 
down, became good boys. Starting a 
project for making chairs, Howell 
not only bargained with suppliers, 
but sold the finished chairs, ar¬ 
ranging for his boys to receive a 
percentage of the profits. 

Another recruit, Bryan Chetwyn 
from the Rolls-Royce factojy in 
Crewe, arrived in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, on a Wednesday. On Sat¬ 
urday he was bouncing in a lorry 
with 80 lepers. His instructions were 
to build a village in the bush xyo 
'miles away. He was a rocket-engine 
fitter; of making houses of mud and 
bamboo he knew nothing. But he 
did it; he worked with me lepers, 
shar^ sleeping quarters with them, 
ate with them. In the evenings, he 
entertained them playing the mouth 
organ. But he naa a stiU more 
important contribution to make. 

Many lepers lay around, unable 
to take a step t^use thdr feet 
were gone. Chetwyn set out to get 
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them up and moving. He opened 
a worksnop and began teaching the 
ambulatory cases to make things of 
wood. First they made crutches, 
dozens of them, and a new world 
opened for the crippled. Then he 
begged leather and old tyres and 
made shoes for those who could 
walk a little. Had he ever done car- 
pentry before? Had he ever made 
shoes? The answer to both was no. 
*T had no choice,” he said. “These 
things just had to be done.” 

He went furtlicr. One day, chemi¬ 
cals he had ordered arrived from 
England and he made a plastic com¬ 
pound. Combining it with muslin 
and foam rubber, shaping it and 
adding a steel tip, he had an arti¬ 
ficial limb. One sick man—^his first 
patient—^whooped for jw after he 
had tried the new leg. Tears came 
into his eyes. The next day he 
brought Bryan 20 eggs, nicely 
washed. “You’ve made me a young 
boy again,” he said. 

These inspiring talcs go on, boy 
after boy, girl after girl, year after 
year, all of them eye-opening to 
those who arc quick to decry mod¬ 
em youth. They arc proof that if 
youngsters arc given a challenge 
they respond—^and give the lie to all 
that has been printed about them. 

The volunteers I have talked to 
were unanimous in saying that the 
year abroad was the most important 
of their lives, giving them wisdom 


and making them more seif-rdiant. 

An Essex boy who had served in 
Nigeria wrote; “I sec mv year as 
a l^rgain between me ana Nigeria. 
I gave it a year of my life. In return 
Nigeria gave me friendship, greater 
freedom of thought and, ab^e all, 
a new perspective on my life in 
England.” Colin Hcnfrey felt that 
the philosophy of his Amerindian 
friends had broadened him so that 
success in the ordinary sense no 
longer mattered, that human values 
were the important ones. 

“Young people need to fee! that 
they are really wanted,” says Alec 
Dickson. “They arc eager for oppor¬ 
tunities to serve. Being entrusted 
with man-sized jobs and meeting 
urgent human needs stimulates 
them and they grow.” 

VSO is an organization that truly 
understands youth and, under¬ 
standing it, gives it its heart’s 
desire: adventure, idealism and an 
opportunity to grow and achieve 
self-realization. Youth, never nig¬ 
gard, has already returned the girts 
of VSO in service to the community 
in the authorship of books, in dedi¬ 
cation to the general welfare. Says 
VSO’s present Director, Douglas 
Whiting, “The great virtue of this 
organization is in demonstrating the 
immense potentiality for good in 
young men and women—an almost 
untouched reservoir of ideals, zeal', 
skill and resourcefulness.” 


fi^OME moralists think they are broadminded when they simply have 
elastic consekn^s. —JuIm RooudM 
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Life’s LiteThat 


The patient watched as the young 
doctor inserted the needle into his vein 
for a blood sample. Amazed at such 
dexterity, the |»tient remarked, “I 
didn’t feel a thing. We could certainly 
use you in my business.” 

When the doctor asked his occupa' 
tion, the patient replied, “I’m an 
income tax collector.” — J. M. Massa 

In trying to hide from my boss the 
fact that 1 was typing out a psychology 
report for my brother, who is a 
university student, I slipped it under 
a stack of post. A few minutes later, 
forgetting about the report, I took the 
mail into my boss. At the end of the 
day 1 realized what 1 had done, and 
asked if he had seen it. He had. So had 
the vice-chairman, and the executives 
at head office. Everybody had signed 
it, but no one knew what to do with it 
—or what it had to do with him. 

—^Kathleen Farlow 

Going away for a week-end by air, I 
took with me the arithmetic tests I had 
given my class earlier in the day. 

-. When the flight captain announced a 
transfer to another plane, I inadver¬ 
tently left the tests behind. 

With each of my anxiems phone 
calls, airline officials assured die 
tests would be found and returned in 
a day or two. 

A week passed, and still no tests 
appeared. So we prepared to take die 
test again. As I was giving directions, 


a large manila envelope arrived. Inside 
were the tests, marked and signed by 
the flight captain, —S. v. 

Although my sister lived near by, we 
didn’t get together very often. Mother 
always asked in her letters: “How 
long has it been since you saw your 
sister.?” After receiving the answer, 
“three weeks,” Mother took action in 
her next letters to us. When 1 opened 
mine 1 found I had the even-numbered 
pages and my sister discovered that 
she had the odd-numbered pages of a 
joint letter. Mother's strategy worked. 
We were together within the hour. 

—A. E. H. 

Richness in family living is enhanced 
by favourite phrases. For us, such a 
{mrasc emerged from 'conversation 
with a friend. When Irma was a young 
girl her family had struggled through 
some lean financial times. One day, 
her father asked her to make a choice: 
three circuses were due in town that 
summer; she was to decide which one 
she would attend. 

“Oh, I’ll take the first circus !” she 
exclaimed. 

Irma saw the first circus. Then, as 
tile summer progressed, the family sit¬ 
uation improve^ and she was able to 
see the second circus—and the third. 

So, “I'll take tiie first circus” became 
our family’s reminder to take advan¬ 
tage of life’s opportunities as they 
[vesent dicmselves. — Bettv Waivon 
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A STAFF member c£ a Home for dbe 
Blind was on an underground railway 
platform during a power failure. He 
made kis way to a piblic telephone to 
call his wife. Others, hearing him dial, 
lined up behind him, and he spent 
the next hour helping the sighted to 
make calls. — b. a. swutluw 

Waiting to board the big wheel at a 
local faic, 1 noticed a tiny grey-haired 
old lady, ticket in hand, Inside me. 
She looked a bit out of place there, but 
as she glanced shyly my way, 1 said, 
“Fairs arc fun, aren’t they?” 

“Oh, my dear,” she chuckled, “I’m 
much too old for this sort of thing.” 
Then she confided, “You see. I’m tak¬ 
ing my very first aeroplane trip next 
week and I want to test these air-sick¬ 
ness pills.” — ^Mrs. L. Sbvbrson 

Seated in the bus behind two ex¬ 
pectant mothers on their way to the 
antt-natal clinic, I overheard them dis¬ 
cussing doctors in general. Then one 
said in a positive tone, “Well, at least 
in our case they can’t say, It’s^all in 
your mind.’ ” — aones hulsev 

Our ii-year-old son returned from his 
first overnight Boy Scout trip, thrilled 
at passing three merit-badge tests: 
hiking, tracking and cooking. When 1 
asked what they had cewked, he said 
they were given a piece of meat and 
some vegetables to cook on a stick 
over the fire. The requirements set 
down by the scoutmaster were to cook 
it, cat it—and not be sick. —Thomas l*e 

I HAD BEEN in thc United Sutes just 
three months and was short of money 
when I accidentally drove straight 
across a halt sign, and was caught by 
a policeman. I handed him my ^eign 
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liccNEoe, pleaif&^ lor just one chance, 
since my sdioiarship provided baredy 
enough to live on. 

Sternly he re|died, “If you commit a 
trafhc offence yem must pay for it.” 
Then he added gendy, “You’re almost 
my son’s age. He was killed last month 
in a car accident overseas. 1 wouldn’t 
like that to happen to you.” He 
handed me the folded summons and 
said, “You have your one chance. 
You’re alive.” 

When 1 reached my room 1 saw that 
folded inside the summons was seven 
dollars for the fine. —m. m. j, 

A FRIEND of mine and her husband 
invited me to lunch at a local res- • 
taurant. When it was time to order 
coffee we were unable to catch thc 
waiter’s eye. 

In the end, her husband went to thc 
public phone box and dialled thc res¬ 
taurant number. When the cashier 
answered, he asked her if there were 
two women there in red dresses. She 
assured him there were. “Well,” he 
said, “would you please send a waiter 
to their table? I think they’re ready 
for coffee.” —j. w. 

My eight-year-old son is a terror to 
shop with, his energy matched only by 
a Hair for trouble-making. Imagining 
the havoc he’d create in the glassware 
department where I was going, I left 
him at an ironmongery counter near 
by with a stern warning about the 
consequences of any misbehaviour. In. 
15 minutes, 1 returned to thc quiet boy 
waiting where I’d left him. I was 
about to praise him when I glanced at 
thc counter. Hierc in a neat row were 
a5 mousetraps, all set to go off at tl^e 
slightest touch. — Mrs. b. DsBtefano 
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Tht Junonia^ a rare find on Florida beaches 
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Shell-collecting is d 
fascinating pastime,' 
shared by beachcombers 
the world over 
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SEA SHELLS BY 
THE SEA SHORE 


By Murray Hoyt 


T hey wear all sorts of outland¬ 
ish outfits. Floppy skiing 
jackets over bikinis, battered 
straw hats, boots. Necks bent, they 
move slowly over the sand, regular¬ 
ly probing with their inevitable 
sticJu and occasionally uttering a cry 
of triumph. They arc devotees of 
the fantastic, fast-growing hobby of 
collo:ting sea shells. 

To most seaside holiday-makers 
the world over, a cold, blustery day 


is a calamity. But not to the tnou- 
sands of men and women for whom 
uncovering a rare shell is like find¬ 
ing a jewel in a junkshop. Bad 
weather means good hunting, be¬ 
cause a storm throws up on the 
beaches literally millions of these 
beautiful calcium creations. 

Occasionally after a storm the 
wind-rows of shells grow to be two 
or three feet deep on Florida's Sani- 
bel Island which, with near-by 
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Captiva Island, is the most produC' 
tivc shell area (from the point of 
view of size and range of s^i- 
mens) in the Western Hemispnere 
and one of the most productive in 
the world. Others include Austra¬ 
lia’s Great Barrier Reef, the Philip¬ 
pines and Japan. 

History contains many examples 
of the value man has set on shells; 
At one time in West Africa, a 
young, healthy wife could be pur¬ 
chased for 60,000 cowrie shells, and 
a run-of-the-mill wife for 20,000. 
Archaeologists in southern Baby¬ 
lonia found cockleshells in the 
royal tomb of Queen Shub-ad of Ur, 
who reigned about 2500 b.c. 

In the Middle Ages, the scallop 
shell became the accepted symbol of 
the pilgrim who had gone to Com¬ 
postela in north-west Spain to visit 
the tomb of the Apostle James. 
These pilgrims could not resist 
scallop shells any more than today’s 
beachcombers can. The Shell Petro¬ 
leum Company had its beginning in 
a firm organized to trade in shells 
from all parts of the world—^the 
company took on petroleum pro¬ 
ducts as a sideline. 

Shells, especially the Money Cow¬ 
rie, were once used as a medium 
of exchange throughout Asia and 
Africa. Thousands of tons of these 
yellowish-white shells were im¬ 
ported in the 1800’s by the trading 
nations of Europe for barter in 
Africa. , 

For Red Indians in the eastern 
U.S.A., currency consisted of shell 
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beads called wampum. Shells Have 
been used as jewellery, dishes, 
kettles and sacred objects, to say 
nothing of architectural inspiration. 

The large Spindle-shell was used 
as a lamp by the natives of the Shet¬ 
land and Orkney Islands long before 
electricity was discovered. These 
smooth, yellowish-white five-inch 
shells were filled with whale oil and 
hung up horizontally, with bul¬ 
rushes for wicks. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when navigators brought 
back exotic shells from distant 
shores, shell-collecting became a 
craze in Europe. Aristocrats and 
bankers bid and bartered for single 
specimens and whole shipments. A 
French duchess exchanged a coun¬ 
try estate for a rose-tinged Wentle 
trap from the South China coast. 

The hobby received fresh impetus 
in Victorian times when it became 
fashionable in Europe to visit the 
seaside. Elegant young ladies spent 
their leisure hours decorating boxes 
and creating pictures with the finds 
of their summer holidays. 

Today, shell-collectors range from 
the conchologist or malacologist of 
a museum to the nice little old lady 
who takes home from the seaside a 
few shells because they are pretty. 
For those collectors eager to swop 
specimens, there are publications 
listing the names and addresses of 
other enthusiasts. 

The Glory-of-the-Seas Cone from 
the East Indies and the Philippines 
is perhaps the most valuable shell in 
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the world—there are only 50 known the Prince Cowrie are almost as 
specimens, five of them in the valuable, along with the West 
British Museum’s shell collection. Indian Plcurotomaria. The Junonia, 
Recently a good example of this the Golden Olive and the Lion’s 
graceful, mottled golden-brown Paw are among the rarest on 
shell fetched over Rs. 14,700. Florida beaches. Because Junonias 

The Great Spotted Cowrie and are so highly prized, there are all 


Top left: Blading Tooth. Centre: Lady's Ear. Right: Lemon Pecten. 
Bottom left: Scotch Bonnet. Right: Angel Wings 
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sorts of tales about them. There was 
the fierce woman collector who spot¬ 
ted one at the same time that a man 
approaching from the other direc¬ 
tion saw it and started to reach for it. 
Completely in character, she 
stamped on his outstretched fingers 
while she triumphantly acquired it. 

The fantastic, colourful shapes of 
shells are actually the skeletons of 
tiny sea creatures sculptured into 
works of art from minute secretions 
of calcium through one of nature’s 
unfathomed miracles. 

A beginner usually picks up his 
first shell because it looks like some¬ 
thing else. The Turkey Wing, the 
Chinese Alphabet Cone, the Angel 
Wing, ana the Pelican’s Foot all 
look as their names imply they 
should look. The Lady’s Ear jre- 
scmblcs an ear. The Bleeding Tooth 
has an aperture like a man’s lower 
jaw, with only one or two teeth left 
in it and blood flowing down fronj 
these. The Coolie Hat (or Man¬ 
darin’s Hat) is just that, and 'the 
Scotch Bonnet suggests Highland 
headgear. 

Much sought-after is the Cream 
Piddock which bores its way 
through rock or stone. About five to 
six inches long, these shells are 
phosphorescent. On a warm sum¬ 
mer’s evening, when their bluish- 
white light is at its most intense, 
they adaa mysterious glow to rocky 
pools. 

Even if you pick up what you 
consider to be a perfect specimen of 
a rare shell, an expert is likely to 
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eye it blankly. A good poker player 
looks animated compared with a 
shell expert examining somebody 
else’s rare specimen. He’ll raise his 
eyebrows and say, *‘Not double?” 
Or, if it’s a univalve, he’ll say, 
“What, no operculum?” 

You get the perfect specimens— 
double (both valves hitched to¬ 
gether), or with operculum (the 
horn-like material on the end of the 
animal’s body with which he seals 
himself in when he retreats)—^by 
finding the molluscs alive. This is, 
to a conchologist, as exciting as big- 
game hunting. It means dredging, 
wading or skin diving. 

Some live-specimen shellers load 
themselves down with equipment 
until they look like pack mules 
.heading for the gold rush. But if a 
wader wears tennis shoes, bathing 
suit, gloves, and has sacks hitched to 
his belt to hold his booty, he is in 
business. 

If the water is choppy and up to 
his* waist, he’ll probably want a 
glass-bottomed bucket to enable him 
to. see the bottom clearly. When 
duck-diving, he’ll hold on to the 
bucket while he rests between dives, 
and place his specimens in it. 
Waders say they score heavily by 
turning over all rocks, looking into 
all crevices and caves. 

In deeper water—8 to 15 feet— 
shellers use a diving mask and 
snorkel. Some take an inflated 
inner tube with an empty fruit bas¬ 
ket set into it, the whole tied to the 
diver with string. That gives them 


something tx> keep their finds in, 
and to keep them afloat when they 
are tired. 

Shellers regard their hobby with 
deadly seriousness, but some do re¬ 
tain a sense of humour. I was walk¬ 
ing along a beach one year when I 
spotted a rare Lemon Pcctcn. As I 

Top: Golden Olive. Centre: Money 
Cowrie. Bottom: Gloiy^f-die-Seas Cone 
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fell from a cU£E in the hills this 
morning.’* 

“You’re sure it wasn’t thrown?’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Cbrell- 
asked. “These aren’t violent peopie. 
They’ve forgotten about fighting.’’ 

“Well, you’ve lived among 
them,’’ said the colonel. “You 
ought to know.” He stepped dose 
to Corell. “But if you are safe, these 
people are different from any in the 
world. I’ve helped to occupy coun¬ 
tries before. 1 was in Bdgium 
twenty years ago.’’ He shook his 
head a little as though to dear it, 
and he said gruffly, “You did a good 
job. We should thank you. I men¬ 
tioned your work in my report.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Corell. 
“I did my best.” 

Lanser said, a little wearily, 
“Well, now what shall we “do? 
Would you like to go back to the 
capital?” 

“No, sir; I’ll stay here.” 

Hunter glanced up from his 
board and remarked, “You’d better 
start wearing a helmet.” 

Now Corell moved forward in his 
chair. “I thought I might hdp with 
the civil administration. Colonel..” 

Lanser walked to the window and 
looked out, and then he swung 
round and said quietly, “What have 
you in mind?” 

“Well, you must have a civil 
authority you can trust. 1 thought 
perhaps that Mayor Orden might 
step down now and—well, that I 
might take over his office.” 

Lanser. looked at him sharply. 
^30 
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“Do you know what the people 
/ think of you?” he asked.< 

*‘I have many friends here. I 
know everyone.” 

“You will have their hatred in 
time,” said the colonel. 

“I can stand that, sir. They are the 
enemy.” 

Now Lanser hesitated a long 
moment before he s^ke, and then 
he said softly, ^You will not even 
have our respect.” 

^ Corcll jumped to his feet ex¬ 
citedly. “This is contrary to the 
lleader’s words!” he said. “The 
Leader has said that all branches are 
* equally honourable.” 

Lanser went on very quietly, “I 
hope the Leader knows. I hope he 
can read the minds of soldiers.” And 
then almost compassionately he said, 
“Yours is- a cufficult and brave 
branch of the service. You should be 

f ready rewarded.” For a moment 
e sat quietly and then he pulled 
himself together and said, “Now we 
must come to exactness. I am in 
charge here. My job is to get coal 
ojut. To do that 1 must maintain 
order and discipline, and to do that 
1 must know what is in the minds 
of these people. I must anticipate 
revolt. Do you understand?” 

“Well, I can find out what you 
wish to know, sir. As mayor here, 1 
will be very effective,” said Cordl. 

Lanser snook his head. “1 think 
you will never again know what is 
going on herq. I think no one will 
speak to you. 1 think without a 
guard you^will be in great danger. It 
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will please me if you go back to the 
capital, there to be rewarded for 
your fine work.” 

“But I wish to stay here, sir,” 
said Corell. 

Lanscr went on as though he had 
not heard. “Mayor Orden is more 
than a mayor,” he said. “He is his 
people- He knows what they are 
doing, thinking, without asking, 
because he will think what they 
think. By watching him I will know 
them. He must stay. That is my 
judgement.” 

Corell said, “My work, sir, merits 
better treatment.” 

“Yes, it does,” Lanser said slowly. 
“But to the larger work I think you 
are only a detriment now. If you are 
not hated yet, you will be.” 

Corell said stiffly. “You will, of ' 
course, permit me to wait until there 
is an official ruling on my applica 
tion to remain?” 

Lanser’s voice was tight. His eyes 
were .slits. He said harshly, “Wear 
a helmet, keep indoors, do not go 
out at night, and, above all, do not 
drink. Trust no woman nor any 
man. Do you understand that?” 

Corell looked pityingly at the 
colonel. “I don’t think you under¬ 
stand. These are simple, peaceful 
people. I know them.” 

“There arc no peaceful people. 
When will you learn it? We have 
invaded this country—you, by what 
they call treachery, prepared for us. 
Can’t you understand that we are 
at war with these people?” 

“We have defeated them.” 


Lanser said disgustedly, “I’m tired 
of people who have not been at war 
. who know all about it.” He held his 
chin in his liand and said, “I re¬ 
member a litde old woman in Brus¬ 
sels—sweet face, white hair; delicate 
old hands. She used to sing our 
national songs to us in a quivering, 
sweet voice.” He dropped his hand 
from his chin, and he caught him¬ 
self as though he had been asleep. 
“We didn’t know her son had been 
executed,” he .said. “When we final¬ 
ly shot her, she had killed twelve 
men with a long, black hatpin. I 
have it still at home. It has an 
enamel button with a bird over it, 
red and blue.” 

Corell said, “But you shot her?” 

“Of course we shot her.” 

“And the murders stopped?” 

“No, the murders did not stop. 
And when we finally retreated, the 
people cut off stragglers and they 
burnt some and they gouged the 
eyes from some, and some they even 
crucified.” 

“There’s Trouble ., 

Corell said loudly, “These are 
not good things to say. Colonel,” 

“They are not good things to 
remember,” said Lanser. 

Corell said, “You should not be in . 
command if you are afraid-” 

As he spoke there was a tumble of 
feet on the stairs; the door burst 
open, and Captain Loft came in. 
Loft was rigid and cold and mili¬ 
tary; he said, “There’s trouble, sir.” 

“Trouble?” 
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"‘I have to report, sir, that Cap 
tain Bentick has been killed.** 
Lanser said, “Oh — yes — Ben¬ 
tick 1’* 

There was the sound of a number 
of footsteps on the stairs and two 
stretcher-bearers came m, carrying a 
figure covered with blankets 
The lieutenants came m from the 
bedroom, their mouths a little open 
Lanser said, “Put him down there,.” 
and he pointed to the wall beside 
the windows When the bearers had 
gone, Lanser knelt and lifted a 
corner of the blanket and then 
quickly put It down again And still 
kneeling, he looked at Loit and said, 
“Who did this»” 

“A miner,” said Loft 
“Well, make your report 
Loft drew himself up and said 
formally, “1 had just iclieved Cap 
tain BcntiLk on duty at the mine 
Captain Bentick was about to leave 
to come here when I had some trou 
ble about a recalcitrant miner who 
wanted to stop work He shouted 
something about being a free man 
When I ordered him to work, he 
rush( d at me with his pick Captain 
Bentick tried to interfere ” He 
gestured slightly towards the body 
Lanser, still kneeling, nodded 
slowly “Bentick was a curious 
man,” he said “I dfin’t think he 
liked to fight very much . . You 
captured the man?” 

“Yes, sir,” Loft said 
Lanser stood up slowly and spoke 
as though to himself “So it starts 
again. We will shoot this man and 
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make twenty new enemies. It’s the 
only thing we know, the only thing 
we know.” 

For the Sake of Order i 

In the town the people moved 
sullenly through the streets. Some of 
the light of astonishment was gone 
from their eyes, but still a light of 
anger had not taken its place. In the 
coal shaft the men pushed the coal 
cars sullenly. The small tradesmen 
stood behind their counters and 
served the people; but talk was in 
monosyllables. 

In the drawing-room of the palace 
of Mayor Orden a small fire burned 
and the lights were on, for it was 
a grey da) outside and there was 
frost in the air. The Mayor and 
Doctor Winter stood talking in 
front of the fire. In the middle of 
the room was a large square table, 
with chairs placed stifily about it. 

“I wonder how much longer I can 
rcmaui mayor,” Orden was saying. I 
‘‘There are dungs 1 don’t under- j 
stand.” He pointed to the table. “I 
don’t know why tliey have to hold 
this trial in here. They’re going to 
try Alex Morden here tor killing 
that fellow with a pick. You remem¬ 
ber Alcx^ He has that pretty little 
wifc_, Molly.” 

‘‘I remember,” said Wmter. “She 
used to teach in the grammar 
school. Well, Alex killed an officer, 
all right. Nobody’s quesUoned that.” 

Mayor Orden said bitterly, “No¬ 
body questions it. But why do they 
try him? Why don’t they shoot 
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him? This is not a matter o£ doubt. 
Why must they try him—-and in my 
house?” 

Winter said, “I would guess it is 
for the show. There’s an idea about 
it: if you go through the form of a 
thing, you have it, and sometimes 
people arc satisfied with the form of 
a thing. Particularly if it comes 
from your house, where the people 
expect justice-” 

He was interrupted by the open¬ 
ing of the door. A young woman 
entered. She was about mirty and 
quite pretty. She said quickly, 
“Annie told me to come in, sir.” 

“Why, of course,” said the Mayor. 
“You’re Molly Morden.” 

“Yes, sir, I am. They say that 
Alex is to be tried and shot.” 

Orden looked down at the floor, 
and Molly went on, “They say you 
will sentence him. It will be your 
words that send him out.” 

Orden looked up, startled. 
“What’s tliis? Who says this?” 

“The f)copIe in the town.” She 
held herself very straight and she 
asked, half-pleadingly, half demand- 
ingly, “You wouldn’t do that, 
would you, sir?” 

“How could the people know 
what I don’t know?” 

Doctor Winter said, “That is a 
mystery that has disturbed rulers 
all over the world—how the people 
know.” 

“Alex is not a murdering man,” 
Molly said. “He’s a quick-tempered 
man, but he’s never broken a law. 
He’s a respected man.” 
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Orden rested his hand on her 
shoulder and he said, “1 have 
known Alex since he was a little 
boy. I knew his father . . .” 

Molly interrupted. “You wouldn’t 
sentence Alex?” 

“No,” he said. “How could I 
sentence him?” 

“The people said you would, for 
the sake of order.” 

Mayor Orden stood behind a 
chair and gripped its back with his 
hands. “No,” he said. “I’ll not sen¬ 
tence him. He has committed no 
crime against our people.” 

Molly was hesitant now. She said, 
“But will they—kill Alex?” 

Orden stared at her and he said, 
“Dear child, my dear child.” 

She held herself rigid. “Thank 
you.” Then she turned stiffly and 
went out. 

She had just closed the door when 
Joseph entered. “Excuse me, sir, the 
colonel wants to see you. I said you 
were busy. I knew she was here. 
And Madame wants to see you, 
too.” 

Orden said, “Ask Madame to 
come in.” 

Joseph went out and Madame 
came in immediately. 

“I don’t know how I can run a 
house . . .” she began. 

“Hush!” Orden said. Madame 
looked at him in amazement. 
“Sarah, I want you to go to 
Alex Morden’s house. Do you un¬ 
derstand? I want you to stay with 
Molly Morden while she needs you. 
Don’t talk, just stay with her.” 
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Madame said, “I’vc'a hundred 
things- 

“Sarah, I want you to stay with 
Molly Morden. Don’t leave her 
alone. Go now.” 

She comprehended slowly. “Yes,” 
she said. “Yes, I will. When will it 
be over?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I’ll 
send Annie when it’s time.” 

* She kissed him lightly on the 
cheek and went out. Orden called, 
“Jos<fj3h, ril see the colonel now.” 

Man to Man 

Lanser came in. “Good morning, 
Your Excellency,” he said. “I 
should like to speak to you alone.” 
As Winter went out, Lanser waited 
courteously. He watched the dodr 
close. “1 will not tell you, sir, how 
sorry 1 am about this.” 

Mayor Orden bowed, and Lanser 
went on, “I like you, sir, and 1 
respect you, but I have a job to do. 
You surely recognize that.” 

Orden did not answer. 

“There are rules laid down for us. 
This man has killed an officer.” 

At last Orden said, “Why didn't 
you shoot him then? That was the 
time'to do it.” 

Lanser shook his head. “If I 
agreed with you, it would make no 
difference. You know as well as I 
that punishment is largely for the 
purpose of deterring the potential 
criminal. Thus, since punishment is 
for others than the punished, it 
must be publicized. It must even 
be dramatized.” 


Orden turned away and looked 
out of the window at the dark sky. 
“It will snow tonight,” he said. 

“Mayor Orden, you know our 
orders are inexorable. We must get 
the coal. If your people are not 
orderly, we will have to restore that 
order by force,” His voice grew 
stern. “We must shoot people if it is 
necessary. If you wish to save your 
people from hurt, you must help us 
to keep order. Now, it is considered 
wise by my government that punish¬ 
ment emanate from the local auth¬ 
ority. It makes for a more orderly 
situation.” 

Orden said softly, “So the people 
did know. That is a mystery.” And 
louder he said, “You wish me to 
pass sentence of death on Alexander 
Morden after a trial here?” 

“Yes, and you will prevent much 
bloodshed later if you will do it.” 

Orden went to the table and 
pulled out the big chair at its head 
and sat down. And suddenly he 
seemed to be the judge, with Lanser 
the culprit. He drummed with his 
fingers on the table. He said, “You 
and your government do not under¬ 
stand. In all the world yours is the 
only government and people with a 
record of defeat after defeat for cen¬ 
turies and every time because you 
did not understand people.” He 
paused. “This principle does not 
work. There is no law between you 
and us. This is war. Don’t you know 
you will have to kill all of us or we 
in time will kill all of you? You de¬ 
stroyed the law when you came in, 
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and a new law took its place. Don't 
you know that?” 

Lanser said, “May 1 sit down?” 

“Why do you ask? That is an¬ 
other lie. You could make me stand 
i£ you wished.” 

Lanser said, “Personally, I have 
respect for you and your office, and” 
—^he put his forehead in his hand for 
a moment—“you see, what I think, 
sir, I, a man or a certain age and cer¬ 
tain memories, is of no importance. 
I might agree with you, but that 
would change nothing. The mili¬ 
tary, the political pattern I work in 
has certain tendencies and practices 
which are invariable.” 

Orden said, “And these ten¬ 
dencies and practices have been 
proved wrong in every single case 
since the beginning of the world.” 

Lanser laughed bitterly. “I, an 
individual man with certain memo¬ 
ries, might agree with you. But I 
am not a man subject to memories. 
The coal miner must be shot pub¬ 
licly, because the theory is that 
others will then restrain themselves 
from killing our men.” 

Orden said, “We need not talk 
'any more, then.” 

“Yes, we must talk. We want 
you to help.” 

Orden sat quietly for a while and 
then he said, “I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. How many men were on the 
machine-guns which killed our 
soldiers?” 

“Oh, not more than twenty, I 
guess,” said Lanser. 

“Very well. If you will shoot 


them, 1 will condemn Morden.” 

“You’re not serious!” said the 
colonel. 

“But 1 am serious.” 

“This can’t be done. You know 
it.” 

“I know it,” said Orden. “And 
what you ask cannot be done.” 

Lanser said, “I suppose I knew. 
Corell will have to be mayor after 
all.” He looked up quickly. “You 
will stay for the trial r’ 

“Yes, I’ll stay. Then Alex won’t 
be so lonely.” 

Lanser looked at him and smiled 
a little sadly. “We have taken on a 
job, haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” said the Mayor, “the one 
impossible job in the world, the one 
thing that can’t be done.” 

“And that is?” 

“To break a man’s spirit perma¬ 
nently.” 

The Trial 

The snow did not waif for night. 
By eleven o’clock it was falling 
heavily in big, soft puffs and the sky 
was not visible at all. Over the town 
there hung a blackness that was 
deeper than the cloud, a sullenness 
and a dry, growing hatred. 

In the little palace drawing-room 
the court was in session. Lanser sat 
at the head of the table with Hunter 
on his right, then Tonder, and, at 
the lower end, Captain Loft with a 
litde pile of papers in front of him. 

On the opposite side. Mayor Or¬ 
den sat on the colonel’s left and 
Prackle was next to him. Beside the 
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table two guards stood with bayonets 
fixed. Between them was Alex Mor- 
den, a big young man with deep-set 
eyes. He was wide of shoulder, 
narrow of hip, and in front of him 
his manacled hands clasped and 
unclasped. 

Captain Loft read from the paper 
in front of him, “ ‘When ordered 
back to work, he refused to go, and 
when the order was repeated, the 
prisoner attacked Captain Loft with 
the pick-axe he carried. Captain 
Bentick interposed his body and re¬ 
ceived a blow on the head.’ A medi¬ 
cal report is appended. Do you wish 
me to read it?” 

“No need,” .said Lanser. “Make 
it as quick as you can.” 


“ ‘These facts have been wit¬ 
nessed by several of our soldiers. 
This military court finds that the 
prisoner is guilty of murder and 
recommends a death sentence.’ ” 

Lanser sighed and turned to Alex. 
“You don’t deny that you killed the 
captain, do you?” 

Alex said sadly, “I hit him. I 
don’t know that 1 killed him.” 

Orden said, “Good work, Alex!” 
And the two looked at each other as 
friends. 

Colonel Lanser said, “Do you 
want to offer any explanation? I 
can’t think of anything that will 
change the sentence, but we will 
listen.” 

Loft .said, “I respectfully submit 
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that the colonel should not have said 
that. It indicates that the court is not 
impartial.” 

Orden laughed dryly. The colonel 
looked at him and smiled a little. 
“Have you any explanation.?” he 
repeated. 

Alex lifted a hand to gesture and 
the other came with it. He looked 
embarrassed and dropped them. “I 
was angry,” he said. “I have a pretty 
bad temper. He said I must work. I 
am a free man. I got angry and 1 hit 
him. I hit him hard. It was the 
wrong man.” He pointed at Loft. 
“That’s the man 1 wanted to hit.” 

Lanser said, “It doesn’t matter 
whom you wanted to hit. Arc you 
sorry you did it?” He said aside to 


the table, “It would look well in the 
record if he were sorry.” 

“Sorry?” Alex asked. “I’m not 
sorry. He told me to go to work— 
me, a free man I I used to be aider- 
man. He said 1 had to work.” 

“But if the sentence is death, 
won’t you be sorry then ?” 

Alex sank his head and really 
tried to think honestly. “No,” he 
said. “You mean, would I do it 
again?” 

“Thai’s what I mean.” 

“No,” Alex said thoughtfully. “I 
don’t think I’m sorry.” 

Lanser said, “Put in the record 
that the prisoner was overcome with 
remorse. Sentence is automatic. Do 
you understand? The court has 
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no leeway,” he said to Alex. “The 
court Haas you guilty and sentences 
you to be shot immediately. Cap¬ 
tain Loft, is there anything 1 have 
forgotten?” 

“You’ve forgotten me,” said Or- 
den. He stood up and pushed back 
his chair and stepped over to Alex. 
“Alexander,” he said, “I am the 
elected mayor.” 

“I know it, sir.” 

“Alex, these men are invaders. 
They have taken our country by 
surprise and treachery and force.” 

Captain Loft said, “Sir, this 
should not be permitted.” 

Lanser said, “Hush! Is it better to 
hear it, or would you rather it were 
whispered?” 

Orden went on as though he had 
not been interrupted. “When they 
came, the people were confused and 
1 was contused. We did not know 
what to do or think. Yours was the 
6rst clear act. Your private anger 
was the beginning of a public anger. 
I know it is said in town that I am 
acting with these men. I can show 
the town, but you—you are going 
to die. I want you to know.” 

Alex dropped his head and then 
raised it. “I know, sir.” 

Lanser said, “Is the squad 
ready?” 

“Outside, sir.” 

Orden said sofdy, “Arc you 
afraid, Alex?” 

And Alex said, “Yes, sir.” 

“I can’t tell you not to be. I would 
be, too, and so would these young— 
gods of war.” 
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Lanser said, “Who is command¬ 
ing the squad?” 

“Lieutenant Tondcr, sir.” 

Orden said, “Alex, go, knowing 
that these men will have no rest, no 
rest at all until they arc gone, or 
dead. You will make the people 
one. It's a sad knowledge and little 
enough gift to you, but it is so. No 
rest at all.” 

Alex shut his eyes tightly. Mayor 
Orden leaned close and kissed him 
on the cheek. “Good-bye, Alex,” he 
said. 

When the guard took Alex out, 
the men about the table sat silent. 
Orden looked towards the window 
and saw a little round spot being 
rubbed clear of snow by a quick 
hand. He stared at it, fascinated, 
and then he looked quickly away. 
He said to the colonel, “I hope you 
know what you are doing.” 

“Man,” said the colonel, “whether 
we know or not it is what must be 
done.” 

Silence fell on the room and each 
man listened. And it was not long. 
From the distance there came a 
crash of firing. Lanser sighed deep¬ 
ly. Orden put his hand to his fore¬ 
head and filled his lungs deeply. 
Then there was a shout outside. The 
glass of the window crashed inward 
and Lieutenant Prackle wheeled 
about. He brought his hand up to 
his shoulder and stared at it. 

Lanser leaped up, crying, “So 
it starts! Are you badly hurt, 
Lieutenant?” 

“My shoulder,*’ said Prackle. 
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Lanser took command. “Captain 
Loft, there will be tracks in the 
snow. Now, I want every house 
searched for fire-arms. I want every 
man who has one taken hostage. 
You, sir,” he said to the Mayor, 
, “are placed in protective custody. 
And understand this, please: we 
will shoot, five, ten, a hundred for 
one.” . 

Orden said quietly, “A man of 
certain memories.” 

Hatred 

The days and the weeks dragged 
on, and the months dragged on. 
The snow fell and melted and fell 
and melted and finally fell and 
stuck. The dark buildings of tlie 
little town wore bells and hats and 
eyebrows of white and there were 
'trenches through the snow to the 
doorways. In the harbour the coal 
barges came empty and went away 
loaded, but the coal did not come 
out of the ground easily. The good 
miners made mistakes. They were 
clumsy and slow. Machinery broke 
and took a long time to mend. The 
people of the conquered country 
settled in a slow, silent, wailing 
revenge. 

Accidents happened on the rail¬ 
way too. Avalanchej) poured down 
on the tracks, and rails were bent. 
No train could move unless the 
tracks were first inspected. People 
were shot in reprisal and it made no 
difference. 

Now and then a group of young 
men escaped and went to England. 


And the English bombed the coal 
mine and did some damage and 
killed some of both their friends and 
their enemies. And it did no good. 
The cold hatred grew with the win¬ 
ter, the silent, sullen hatred, the 
waiting hatred. 

The food supply was controlled— 
issued to the obedient and withheld 
from the disobedient—^so that the 
whole population turned coldly obe¬ 
dient. But there was a point where 
food could not be withheld, for a 
starving man cannot mine coal, can¬ 
not lift and carry. And the hatred 
was deep in the eyes of the people, 
beneath the surface. 

Now it was that the conqueror 
was surrounded, the men of the bat¬ 
talion alone among silent enemies. 
And these men thought always of 
home. They came to detest the place 
they had conquered, and they were 
curt with the people and the people 
were curt with them, and gradually 
a little fear began to grow in the 
conquerors, a fear that it would 
never be over, that they could never 
relax or go home, a fear that one day 
they vsipuld crack and be hunted 
through the mountains like rabbits, 
for the conquered never relaxed 
their hatred. 

The patrols, seeing lights, hearing 
laughter, would be drawn as to a 
fire, and when they came near, the 
laughter stopped, the warmth went 
out, and the people were cold and 
obedient. And the soldiers, smelling 
warm food from the litde restau¬ 
rants, went in and ordered the warm 
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food and found that it was ovcr- 
saltcd or over-pcppcrcd. 

Thus it came aWut that the nerves 
of the conquerors wore thin and 
they shot at shadows in the night. 
The cold, sullen silence was with 
them always. Then three soldiers 
went insane in a week and cried all 
night and all day until they were 
sent home. And others might have 
gone insane if they had not heard 
that mercy deaths awaited the in- 
sane at home, and a mercy death is a 
terrible thing to think of. 

“Watch Your Nerves” 

From the upstairs room of the 
Mayor’s palace the comfort seemed 
to have gone. On the table were 
two gas lanterns which threw a 
hard, brilliant light and they made 
great shadows on the walls, -and 
their hissing was an undercurrent 
in the room. 

Major Hunter’s drawing-board 
was permanently ready now, be¬ 
cause there were so many accidents. 
His T-square moved up and down 
the board and his pencil was busy. 

Lieutenant Pracklc, his aon still 
in a sling, sat in a straight chair be¬ 
hind the centre table, reading an 
illustrated paper. At the end of 
the table Lieutenant Tondcr was 
writing a letter. He looked up to 
say, “1 hate these damn lanterns. 
Major, when are you going to get 
that dynamo fixed?” 

“It should be done by now,” said 
Major Hunter. “I’ve got good men 
working on it.” 
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“Did you get the fellow that 
wrecked it?” Pracklc asked. 

And Hunter said grimly, “It 
might be any one of five men. I got 
all five.” He went on musingly, “It’s 
so easy to wreck a dynamo if you 
know how. Just short it and it 
wrecks itself.” He said, “The light 
ought to be on any time now.” 

Prackle still looked at his maga¬ 
zine. “I wonder when we will be 
relieved. I wonder when we will go 
home for a while. Major, wouldn’t 
you like to go home for a rest?” 

Hunter looked up from his work 
and his face was hopeless for a mo¬ 
ment. “Yes, of course.” 

Suddenly the electric lights came 
on and Tondcr automatically reach¬ 
ed out and turned off the two gas 



the room. 

Tondcr said, “Thank God for 
that! That hissing gets on my 
nerves. It makes me think there’s 
whispering.” He folded the letter he 
had been writing and he said, “It’s 
strange more letters don’t come 
through. I’ve only had one in two 
weeks.” 

Prackle said, “Perhaps nobody 
writes to you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tonder. He 
turned to the major. “If anything 
happened—^at home, I mean—do 
you think they would let us know— 
anything bad, I mean, any deaths or 
anything like that?” 

Hunter said, “I don’t know.”, 

“Well,” Tonder went on, “I 
want to get out of this hole! ” 
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Prackle broke in, “I thought you 
were going to live here ato the 
W war?” And he imitated Tondcr’s 
voice. “Put four or five farms to¬ 
gether. Make a nice place .. .** 

There was a light tap on the door 
and Joseph came in with a scuttle of 
coal. He moved silently through the 
«room and set the scuttle down so 
softly that he made no noise, and he 
went towards the door again. Ten¬ 
der said loudly, “Joseph!” And 
Joseph turned without replying, 
without looking up. And Tender 
said still loudly, “Joseph, is there 
any wine or any brandy?” Joseph 
shook his head. 

Tonder started up from the table, 
his face wild with anger, and he 
shouted, “Answer, you swine! An¬ 
swer in words! ” 

Joseph did not look up. He spoke 
tonelessly. “No, sir; no, sir, there is 
no wine.” 

And Tonder said furiously, “And 
£ no brandy?” 

Joseph looked down and spoke 
tonelessly again. “There is no bran¬ 
dy, sir.” He stood perfectly still. 

“What do you want?” Tonder 
said. 

“I want to go, sir.” 

“Then go, damn it I ” 

Joseph went silently out, and Ton¬ 
der took a handkerchief out of his 
pocket and wiped his face. Hunter 
looked up at nim and said, “You 
shouldn’t let him beat you so easily.” 

Tonder sat down in his chair and 
put his hands to his temples and he 
said brokenly, “I want a girl. I want 


to go home. I want a girl. There’s a 
wT in this town, a pretty girl. I see 
her all the time. She has blonde hair. 
She lives beside the old-iron store. 1 
want that ^1.” 

Prackle said, “Watch yourself. 
Watch your nerves.” 

The Dream 

At that moment the lights went 
out again and the room was in dark¬ 
ness. Hunter spoke while the mat¬ 
ches were being struck and an 
attempt was being made to light the 
lanterns; he said, “I thought 1 had 
all of them. 1 must have missed 
one.” 

The door opened quiedy and Cap¬ 
tain Loft came in and there was 
snow on his helmet and snow on his 
shoulders. 

“What a job!” he said, 

“More trouble?” Hunter asked. 

“Always trouble. I see they’ve got 
your dynamo again. Well, I think I 
fixed tne mine for a while.” 

“What’s your trouble?” Hunter 
asked. 

“Oh, the usual thing—^the slow¬ 
down and a wrecked dumper 
wagon. 1 saw the wrecker, though. 
1 shot him. I think I have a cure for 
it. Major, now. I can’t starve the 
men or they can’t work, but if the 
coal doesn’t come out, no food for 
the families. We’ll make the men 
eat at the mine, so that there’s no 
dividing at home. That ought to 
cure it. They work or their kids 
don’t eat. I told them just now.” 

“What did they say?” 
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Loft’s eyes narrowed fiercely. 
“Say ? What do they ever say ? Noth¬ 
ing; I Nothing at all. But we’ll sec 
whether the coal comes out now,” 
He took off his coat and shook it, 
and his eyes fell on the entrance 
door and he saw that it was open a 
crack. He moved silently to the 
door, jerked it open, then closed it. 
“1 thought I had closed that door 
tight,” he said. 

“You did,” said Hunter. 

Prackle still turned the pages of 
his illustrated papjcr. “Those are 
monster guns we’re using in the 
cast. I never saw one of them. Did 
you, Captain?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Captain Loft. 
“I’ve seen them fired. They’re 


wonderful. Nothing can stand up 
against them.” 

Tonder said, “Captain, do you get 
much news from home?” 

“A certain amount,” said Loft. 

“Is everything well there?” 

“Wonderful 1” said Loft. “The 
armies move ahead everywhere.” 

“The British aren’t defeated yet?” 

“They arc defeated in every en¬ 
gagement.” 

“But they fight on ?” 

“A few air raids, no more.” r 

‘ ‘And the Russians ? ” 

“It’s all over.” 

Tonder said insistently, “But they 
fight on?” 

“A little skirmishing, no more.” 

“Then we have just about won,' 
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haven’t wc, Captain?” Tender 
asked. 

^ “Yes, we have.” 

Tender looked closely at him and 
said, “You believe this, don’t you, 

‘ Captain?” 

Prackle broke in, “Don’t let him 
start that again 1 ” 

, Loft scowled at Tender. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

Tender said, “I mean this; we’ll 
be going home soon, won’t we?” 

“Well, the reorganization will 
take some time. The new order can’t 
be put into effect in a day, can it?” 

Tonder said, “All our lives, per¬ 
haps?” 

Loft came very close to Tonder 
and he said, “Lieutenant, I don’t 


like the tone of your questions.” 

Hunter looked up and said, 
“Don’t be hard on him, Loft. He's 
tired. We’re all tired.” 

“Well, I’m tired, too,” said Loft, 
“but I don’t let treasonable doubts 
get in.” 

Tonder got out his handkerchief 
and blew his nose, and he spoke a 
little like a man out of his mind. He 
laughed embarrassedly. He said, “I 
had a funny dream. 1 suppose it was 
a dream.” 

Prackle said, “Make him stop. 
Captain! ” 

Tonder said, ‘ Captain, is this 
place conquered?” 

“Of course,” said Loft. 

A little note of hysteria crept into 
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Tonder’s laughter. He said, “Co&' 
quercd and we’re afraid; conquered 
and we’re surrounded.” His laugh' 
ter grew shrill. “I had a dream—or 
a thought—out in the snow with the 
black shadows and the faces in the 
doorways, the cold faces behind cur- 
uins. I had a thought or a dream.” 

Prackle said, “Make him stop!” 

Tender said, “I dreamed the 
Leader was crazy.” 

And Loft and Hunter laughed 
together and Loft said, “The enemy 
have found out how crazy. I’ll have 
to write that one home. They have 
learnt how crazy the Leader is.” 

And Tonder went on laughing. 
“Conquest after conquest, deeper 
and deeper into molasses.” His 
laughter choked him and he cough¬ 
ed into his handkerchief. “Maybe 
the Leader is crazy. Flies conquer 
the fly-paper. Flies capture two hun¬ 
dred miles of new fly-paper I ” 

Gradually Loft recognized that 
the laughter was hysterical and he 
stepped close to Tonder and slapped 
him in the face. He said, “Lieuten¬ 
ant, stop it!” 

Tondcr’s laughter went on and 
Loft slapped him again in the face 
and he said, “Stop it. Lieutenant! 
Do you hear me?” 

Suddenly Tonder’s laughter stop¬ 
ped and the room was quiet except 
for the hissing of the lanterns. 

Escape 

At night no one walked in the 
streets, for the curfew was strict. 
The houses were dark lumps against 
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the snow. Every litde while the pa¬ 
trol of six men passed, their boots 
squeaking on the packed snow. 

The si^l, peak-roofed house be¬ 
side the old-iron store wore its snow- 
cap like the others. No light came 
from its shuttered windows and its 
storm doors were tighdy closed. But 
inside a lamp burned in the small 
living-room. 

It was a warm, poor, comfortable 
room, the floor covered with worn 
carpet, the walls papered in warm 
brown with an old-fashioned fleur- 
de-lis figure in gold. 

In a cushioned old rocking-chair 
beside the table Molly Morden sat 
alone. She was unravelling the wool 
from an old blue sweater and wind¬ 
ing it into a ball. And on the table 
beside her was her knitting with the 
needles sticking in it, and a large 
pair of scissors. She was pretty and 
young and neat. 

Suddenly she stopped her work, 
and looked towards the door, listen¬ 
ing. The tramping feet of the patrol 
went by in the street and the sound 
of their voices could be heard faint¬ 
ly. The sound faded away. Molly 
ripped out more wool and wound it 
on to the ball. And again she stop¬ 
ped. There was a rustle at the door 
and then three short knocks. 

“Yes?” she called. 

A heavily cloaked figure came in. 
It was Annie, the cook, red-eyed and 
wrapped in scarves. She slipped in 
quickly, as though practised at get¬ 
ting speedily through doors and get¬ 
ting them closed again behind her; 
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she stood there red-nosed, sniffling, 
glancing quickly round the room. 

Molly said, “Good evening, 
Annie. I didn’t expect you tonight. 
Take your things off and get 
warm.” 

“1 can’t,” said Annie importantly. 
“They’re coming.” 

“Who are coming?” Molly said. 

“His- Excellency,” said Annie, 
“and the doctor and the two Anders 
boys.” Annie held out her hand and 
there was a little package in it. 
“Take it,” she said. “I stole it from 
the colonel’s piate. It’s meat.” 

Molly unwrapped the little piece 
of meat and put it in her mouth, and 
she spoke around her chewing. 
“Did you get some?” 

“I cook it, don’t I? I always get 
some.” 

“Why are they coming?” Molly 
asked. 

Annie sniffed. “The Anders boys 
are sailing for England. They’ve got 
to. They’re hiding now.” 

“Are they?” Molly asked. “What 
for?” 

“Well, it was their brother, Jack, 
was shot today for wrecking that 
little truck. The soldiets are looking 
for the rest of the family. You know 
how they do.” 

“Yes,” Molly said, “I know how 
they do. Sit down, Annie.” 

“No time,” said Annie. ‘Tve got 
to get back and tell His Excellency 
it’s all right here.” 

Molly said, “Did anybody see you 
come?’* 

Annie smiled proudly and said, 
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“No, I’m awfully good at sneaking.” 

“How will the Mayor Mt out?” > 

Annie laughed. “Joseph is going 
to be in his bed in case they look in, . 
right in his night-shirt, rignt next to 
Madame!” And she laughed again. 
“Joseph better lie pretty quiet.” 

Molly said, “How soon are they 
coming?” 

“Oh, maybe three-quarters of an 
hour,” Annie said. “I’ll come in 
first. Nobody bothers with old 
cooks.” She started for the door and 
she turned halfway, and as though 
accusing Molly of saying the last 
words she said truculendy, “I’m not 
so old!” And she slipped out. 

A Visit from the Enemy 

Molly went on knitting for a mo¬ 
ment and then she got up to put a 
few lumps of coal in the stove. Be¬ 
fore she could get to her chair, there. 
was a knocking on the outer door. 

As she opened it a man’s voice said, 

“I don’t mean any harm. I don’t 
mean any harm.” 

Molly backed into the room and 
Lieutenant Tondcr followed her in. 
Molly said, “Who are you? You 
can’t come in here. What do you 
want?” 

Lieutenant Tonder was dressed in 
his great grey overcoat. He took off 
his helmet and spoke pleadingly, 

“I don’t mean any harm, Miss. I 
only want to talk, that’s all. I want 
to hear you talk. That’s all I want.” 

“Are you forcing yourself on 
me?” Molly asked. 

“No, Miss, just let me stay a litde 
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while and then I’ll go. Just for a 
little while, can’t we forget this 
war? Just for a litde while, can’t 
we talk together like people- 
together?” 

Molly looked at him for a long 
time and then a smile came to her 
lips. “You don’t know who I am, 
do you?” 

Tender said, “I’ve seen you in the 
town. I know you’re lovely. I know 
I want to talk to you.” 

And Molly still smiled. She said 
softly, “You don’t know who I am.” 
She sat in her chair and Tender 
stood like a child, looking very 
clumsy. Molly continued, speaking 
quietly, “Why, you’re lonely. It’s as 
simple as that, isn’t it?” 

Tender licked his lips and he 
spoke eagerly. “That’s it,” he said. 
“You understand. I knew you 
would.” His words came tumbling 
out. “I’m lonely to the point of 
illness. Can’t we talk, just a little 
bit?” 

Molly picked up her knitting. 
“You can stay not more than fifteen 
minutes. Sit down, Lieutenant.” 

She looked quickly at the front 
door. The house creaked. Tonder 
became tense and he said, “Is 
someone here?” 

“No, the snow is heavy on the 
roof. I have no man any more to 
push it down.” 

Tonder said gently, “Who did it? 
Was it something we did?” 

And Molly nodded, looking far 
off. “Yes.” 

He sat down. “I’ni sorry.” After 


a moment he said, “I wish I could 
do something. I’ll have the snow 
pushed off the roof.” 

“No,” said Molly, “no.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the people would think 
I had joined with you.” 

Tonder said, “Yes. I see how that 
would be. You all hate us. But I’ll 
take care of you if you’ll let me.” 

Now Molly knew she was in con¬ 
trol, and her eyes narrowed a little 
cruelly and she said, “Why do you 
ask? You are the conqueror. Your 
men don’t have to ask. They take 
what they want.” 

“That’s not what I want,” Ton- 
dcr said. “That’s not the way I want 
it to be.” 

And Molly laughed, still a little 
cruelly. “You want me to like you, 
don’t you, Lieutenant?” 

He said simply, “Yes,” and he 
raised his head and he said, “You 
arc so beautiful, so warm. Oh, I’ve 
seen no kindness in a wolnan’s face 
for so long! ” 

“Do you sec any in mine?” she 
asked. 

He looked closely at her. “I want 
to.” 

She dropped her eyes at last. 
“You’re making love to me, aren’t 
you. Lieutenant?” 

And he said clumsily, “I want you 
to like me. Surel) I want you to like 
me. I have seen you in the streets. 
I’ve given orders that you mustn’t 
be molested. Have you been mo* 
lested?” 

And Molly said quietly, “Thank 
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you; no, I’ve not been molested.” 

His words rushed on. ‘‘Maybe I 
want to make love to you. A man 
needs love. A man dies without 
love. His insides shrivel and his 
chest feels like a dry chip. I’m 
lonely.” 

Molly got up from her chair. She 
looked nervously at the door and 
she walked to the stove and, coming 
back, her face grew hard and her 
eyes grew punishing and she said, 
“Do you want to go to bed with me, 
Lieutenant?” 

“I didn’t say that! Why do you 
talk like that?” 

Molly said cruelly, “Perhaps I’m 
trying to disgust you. 1 was married 
once. My husband is dead. You see. 


I’m not a virgin.” Her voice was 
bitter. 

Tender said, “I only want you to 
like me.” 

And Molly said, “I know. You 
are a civilized man. You know that 
love-making is more delightful if 
there is liking, too.” 

Tender said, “Don’t talk like 
that I Please don’t talk like that I ” 

Molly glanced quickly at the 
door. She said, “We are a con¬ 
quered people, Lieutenant. You 
have taken the food away. I’m 
hungry. I’ll like you better if you 
feed me.” 

Tender said, “What are you 
saying?” 

“Do I disgust you. Lieutenant? 
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Maybe I’m trying to. My price is 
two sausages.” 

Tender said, ‘‘You can’t talk like 
this! ” 

“What about your own girls, 
Lieutenant, after the last war? A 
man could choose among your girls 
for an egg or a slice of bread. Do 
you want me for nothing. Lieuten¬ 
ant?” she asked tauntingly. “Is the 
price too high?” 

He said, “You fooled me for a 
moment. But you hate me, too, 
don’t you? I thought maybe you 
wouldn’t.” 

Molly laughed. She said, “It’s 
not nice to be hungry. Two sausages, 
two fine, fat sausages can be the 
most precious things in the world.” 


“Don’t say those things,” he said. 
“Please don’t!” 

“Why not? They’re true,” 

“They can’t be true! ” 

She looked at him for a moment 
and then she sat down and her eyes 
fell to her lap and she said, “No, 
it’s not true. I don’t hate you. I’m 
lonely, tooi And the snow is heavy 
on the roof.” 

Tonder got up and moved near to 
her. He took one of her hands in 
both of his and he said softly, 
“Please don’t hate me. I’m only a 
lieutenant. I didn’t ask to come 
here. You didn’t ask to be my 
enemy. I’m only a man, not a con¬ 
quering man.” 

Molly’s fingers encircled his hand 
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for a moment and she said sofdy, “1 
know; yes, I know.” 

‘‘I’ll take care of you,” he said. 
“We have some right to life in all 
the killing.” His hand rested on her 
shoulder. 

But suddenly she grew rigid and 
her eyes were wide and staring. “I 
tried to comfort him but he was 
beyond comfort. He didn’t know 
what was happening. He didn’t 
even kiss me when he went avyay.” 

Tender’s hand released her. 
‘‘That was your husband?” 

Molly said, “Yes, my hushand. 
You took him out and you shot 
him.” ^ 

Tender stood back, his face full 
of misery. “Good night,” he said. 
“God keep you. May I come back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I’ll come back.” 

He looked at her and then he 
quietly went out of the door, and 
Molly sat staring at the wall. “God 
keep me 1 ” 

Conspiracy 

She stayed for a moment staring 
at the wall. The door opened silent¬ 
ly and Annie came in.'Molly did 
not even see her. 

Annie said disapprovingly, 
“There was a man came out. I saw 
him. He looked like a soldier.” 

And Molly said, “Yes, Annie, it 
was a spldier.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“He came to make love to me.” 

Annie said, “Miss, what arc you 
doing? You haven’t joined them?” 
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“No, I’m not with them, Annie.” 

Annie said, “If the Mayor’s here 
and they come back, it’ll be your 
fault if anything happens.” 

“I won’t let anything happen. 
Where are they?” 

“They’re out behind the fence,” 
said Annie. 

“Tell them to come in.” 

And while Annie went out, Molly - 
got up and smoothed her hair, 
trying to be alive again. 

There was a little sound in the 
passage. Two tall, fair young men 
entered. They were dressed in sea¬ 
man’s jackets and dark turdc-ncck 
sweaters. They looked almost like 
twins. Will Anders and Tom 
Anders, the fishermen. 

“Good evening, Molly. You’ve 
heard?” 

“Annie told me. It’s a bad night 
to go.” 

Tom said, “It’s better than a clear 
night. What’s the Mayor want, 
Molly?” 

“1 don’t know. I heard about your 
brother. I’m sorry.” 

The two were silent and they 
looked embarrassed. Tom said, 
“You know how it is, better than 
most.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

Annie came in the door again 
and she said in a hoarse whisper, 
“They’re here I ” And Mayor Orden 
and Doctor Winter came in. Orden 
went to Molly and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“Good evening, dear.” 

He turned to Annie. “Stand in 
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the passage, Annie. Give us one 
knock for the patrol, one when it’s 
gone, and two for danger.” 

Doctor Winter was at the stove, 
warming his hands. 

“We got word you boys were 
going tonight,” he said. “We heard 
you were going to take Mr. Corell 
with you.” 

Tom laughed bitterly. “We 
thought it would be only right. 
W’e’re tiking his boat.” 

“Can you take him? Isn’t he 
cautious at all?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s cautious, in a way. 
At twelve o’clock, though, he walks 
to his house usually. We’ll be be¬ 
hind the wall. I think we can get 
him to the boat.” 

Orden said, “I wish you didn’t 
have to. It’s just an added danger. 
If he makes a noise, the patrol might 
come.” 

Tom said, “He won’t make a 
noise, and it’s better if he disappears 
at sea.” 

Molly took up her knitting again. 
“Will you throw him overboard?” 

Will blushed. “He’ll go to sea, 
ma’am.” He turned to the Mayor. 
“You wanted to see us, sir?” 

“Why, yes, I want to talk to you. 
Doctor Winter and I have tried to 
think-” 

There was a sharp knock on the 
door and the room was silent. 
Molly’s needles stopped, and the 
Mayor’s outstretched hand remained 
in the air. First faintly and then 
growing louder, there came the 
tramp of the patrol, the squeak of 


their boots in the snow. They passed 
the door and their footsteps faded jn 
the distance. There was a second tap 
on the door. And in the room the 
people relaxed. 

Orden went on slowly. “I want to 
speak simply. This is a litde town. 
Justice and injustice are in terms of 
little things. Your brother’s shot 
and Alex Morden’s shot. The people 
are angry and they have no way to 
fight back.” 

Winter said, “It’s funny for a 
doctor to think of destruction, but 
1 think all invaded people want to 
resist.” 

Will Anders asked, “What’s all 
this for, sir? What do you want of 
us?” • 

“We want to fight them and we 
can’t,” Orden said. “They’re using 
hunger on the people now. Hunger 
brings weakness. You boys are sail¬ 
ing for England. Maybe nobody will 
listen to you, but tell them from us 
to give us weapons.” 

Tom asked, “You want guns?” 

“No, Tom, we could not use 
guns. Tell them we need simple, 
secret weapons, weapons of stealth, 
explosives, dynamite to blow up 
rails, grenades, if possible, even 
poison.” He spoke angrily. “This is 
no honourable war. This is a war of 
treachery and murder. Let us use 
the methods that have been used on 
us! Let the British bombers drop us 
little bombs to use, to hide, to slip 
under the rails. Then we Will be 
armed, secretly armed.” 

Winter broke in. “They’ll never 
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know where it will strike. The sol¬ 
diers, the patrol, will never know 
which of us is armed.” 

Tom wiped his forehead. “If we 
get througn, we’ll tell them, sir, but 
—^well. I’ve heard it said that in 
England there arc still men in power 
who do not dare to put weapons in 
the hgnds of common people.” 

Orden stared at him. “Oh! 1 
hadn’t thought of that. Well, we can 
only see. If such people still govern 
England and America, the world is 
lost, anyway. Tell them what we 
say, if they will listen. We must 
have help, but if we get it”—his 
face grew very hard—“if we get it, 
we will help ourselves.” 

Winter said, “ff they will even 
give us dynamite to hide, to bury in 
the ground to be ready against need, 
then the invader can never rest 
again, never!” 

The room grew excited. Molly 
said, fiercely, “Yes, we could fight 
his rest, then. We could fight his 
sleep.” 

Will asked quietly, “Is that all, 
sir?” 

“Yes.” Orden nodded. “That’s 
the core of it.” 

The door opened and Annie came 
in quietly. 

Sne said, “There’s a soldier 
coming up the path. He looks like 
the soldier that was here before. 
There was a soldier here with Molly 
before.” 

The others looked at Molly. 
Annie said, “I locked the door.” 

There was a gende knocking at 
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the outside door. Orden' went to 
Molly. 

“What is this, Molly? Arc you in 
trouble?” 

“No,” she said, “no! Go out the 
back way. You can get out through 
the back. Hurry, hurry out!” 

Orden said, “Molly, if you’re in 
trouble, let us help you.” 

“The trouble I’m in no one can 
help me with,” she said. “Go now,” 
and she pushed them out of the 
door. 

The tapping continued, and a 
man’s voice could be heard. 

Molly went to the centre lamp, 
and her burden was heavy on her. 
She saw the big scissors lying beside 
her knitting. She picked them up 
wonderingly by the blades. The 
blades slipped through her fingers 
until she held the long shears and 
she was holding them like a knife, 
and her eyes were horrified. Slowly 
she raised the shears and placed 
them inside her dress. 

The tapping continued on the 
door. She heard the voice calling to 
her. 

She leaned over the lamp for a 
moment and then suddenly she blew 
out the light. Her voice was strained 
and sweet. 

She called, “I’m coming. Lieuten¬ 
ant, I’m coming!” 

Gifts from the Sky 

In the dark, clear night a white, 
half-withered moon brought litdc 
light. The wind was dry and singing 
over the snow, a quiet wind that 
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stcadiJy, evenly from the cold 
point o£ the Pole. Over the land the 
j|. snow lay very deep and dry as sand. 

Near the mine entrance the 
guards watched the sky and turned 
their listening-instruments aminst 
the sky, for it was a clear night for 
bombing. On nights like this the 
feathered steel spindles came whist¬ 
ling down and roared to splinters. 

Down towards one end of the vil¬ 
lage a dog complained about the 
r cold and loneliness. He raised his 
nose to his god and gave a long and 
fulsome account, of the state of the 
world as it applied to him. The six 
men of the patrol slogging dejected¬ 
ly up and down the streets heard 
the singing of the dog, and one of 
the muffled soldiers said, “He’s get¬ 
ting worse every night. I suppose we 
ought to shoot him.” 

And another answered, “Why.? 
Let him howl. He sounds good to 
me. I used to have a dog at home 
that howled. They took mf dog 
when they took the others,” he said 
factually, in a dull voice. 

And the corporal said, “Couldn’t 
have dogs eating up food that was 
needed.” 

“Oh, I’m not complaining. I 
know it was necessary. I can’t plan 
the way the leaders do. It seems 
funny to me, though, that some 
people here have dogs, and they 
don’t even have as much food as we 
have. They’re pretty gaunt, though, 
dogs and people.” 

“They’re fools,” said the corporal. 
“That’s why they lost so quickly. 


They can’t plan the way we can.” 

“I wonder if we’ll be allowed to 
have dogs again even after it’s 
over,” said the soldier. “I’ve heard 
the Leader doesn’t like dogs. I’ve 
heard they make him itch and 
sneeze.” 

“You hear all kinds of things,” 
the corporal said. “Listen!” The 
patrol stopped and from a great dis¬ 
tance came the hum of planes. 

“There they come,” the corporal 
said. “It’s been two weeks, hasn’t it, 
since they came before?” 

The guards at the mine heard the 
high drone of the planes. “They’re 
flying high,” a sergeant said, and 
Captain Loft tilted his head back to 
listen. “I judge over 20,000 feet,” 
he said. “Maybe they’re going on 
over.” 

“Aren’t very many.” The ser¬ 
geant listened. “Not more than two 
or three.” 

High in the air the two bombers 
cut their throtdes and soared, cir¬ 
cling. And from the belly of each 
one tiny little objects dropped, hun¬ 
dreds of them, one after another. 
They plummeted a few feet and 
then little parachutes opened and 
drifted small packages silently and 
slowly down towards the earth. 
Then the planes flew away. 

The tiny parachutes floated like 
thistledown and the breeze spread 
them out and distributed them as 
seeds on the ends of thistledown are 
distributed. They drifted so slowly 
and landed so gently that sometimes 
the ten-inch packages of dynamite 
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in the heart of the earth? 



Were you there when the atom 
was first split at Trombay ? 
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Stood upright in the snow, and the 
little parachutes folded gently down 
^ around them. They looked black 
against the snow. They landed in 
the white fields and among the 
woods of the hills and they landed 
in trees and hung down from the 
branches. Some of them landed on 
the housetops of the little town, 
some in the small front gardens. 

One of the litde parachutes came 
^ down in the street ahead of the 
patrol and the sergeant said, “Care¬ 
ful ! It’s a time bomb.” 

“It ain’t big enough,” a soldier 
said. 

“Well, don’t go near it.” The 
sergeant turned his torch on the 
object, a little parachute no bigger 
than a handkerchief, light blue, and 
hanging from it a package wrapped 
in blue paper. 

“Now don’t anybody touch it,” 
the sergeant said. “Harry, you go 
down to the mine and get the cap¬ 
tain. We’ll keep an eye on this 
damn thing.” 

The late dawn came and the peo¬ 
ple moving out of their houses in 
the country saw the spots of blue 
against the snow. They went to 
them and picked them up. They un¬ 
wrapped the paper and read the 
printed words. They saw the gift 
and suddenly each finder grew fur¬ 
tive, and he concealed the long tube 
under his coat and went to some 
secret place and hid the tube. 

And word got to the children 
about the small package of choco¬ 
late wrapped with each tube, and 


they combed the countryside in a 
terrible Easter egg hunt, and when 
some lucky child saw the blue 
colour, he rushed to the prize and 
opened it and then he hid the tube 
and told his parents about it. There 
were some people who were fright¬ 
ened, who turned the tubes over to 
the military, but they were not very 
many. And the soldiers scurried 
about the town in another Easter 
egg hunt, but they were not as good 
at it as the children were. 

What is the Remedy? 

In the drawing-room of the 
palace of the Mayor, Captain Loft 
.stood beside the table. 

“All right,” he called, “bring it 
in.” 

A soldier entered; in his arms he 
held a number of the blue packages. 

Loft said, “Put them on the 
table.” The soldier gingerly laid the 
packages down. “Now go upstairs 
and report to Colonel tanser that 
I’m here with the—things,” and 
the .soldier wheeled about and left 
the room. 

Loft picked up one of the pack¬ 
ages, and his face wore a look of dis¬ 
taste. Colonel Lanscr came quickly 
into the room, followed by Major 
Hunter. 

“Have you examined these, Hun¬ 
ter?” asked Lanser. 

Hunter pulled out a chair and sat 
down, “Not very carefully,” he 
said. “There are three breaks in the 
railway line all witinn ten miles.” 

“Well, take a look at them and 
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see what you think,” Lanscr said. 

Hunter reached for a tube and 
stripped off the outer covering. 
“It’s commercial dynamite,” he 
said. “It has a regular cap and fuse 
—about a minute, I suppose.” He 
tossed the tube back on to the table.' 
“It’s very cheap and very simple,” 
he said. 

“It’s kind of devilish, this thing,” 
said Colonel Lanser. “The wrapper 
is blue, so that it’s easy to see. Un¬ 
wrap the outer paper and here”— 
he picked up the small package— 
“here is a piece of chocolate. Every¬ 
body will be looking for it. I’ll bet 
our own soldiers steal the chocolate. 
Why, the kids will be looking for 
them, like Easter eggs.” 


Hunter looked up from the cop¬ 
per cap he was examining, and he 
asked, “How general is this? Did 
they drop them everywhere?” 

Lanser was puzzled. “Now, that’s 
the funny thing. I’ve talked to the 
capital. This is the only place 
they’ve dropped them.” 

“What do you make of that?” 
Hunter asked. 

“Well, it’s hard to say. I think 
this is a test place. I suppose if it 
works here they’ll use it everywhere. 
The capital orders me to stamp this 
out so ruthlessly that they won’t 
drop it anywhere else.” 

“Yes, sir,” Loft broke in. “We 
must stop this thing at once, sir. We 
must arrest and punish people who 
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up, before they use 

Lanscr was smiling at him. 
“Take it easy, Captain Loft. Let’s 
see what we have first, and then 
we’ll think of remedies.’’ 

He took a package and unwrap¬ 
ped it. Then he studied the print on 
the inside of the wrapper. He read 
aloud, “ ‘To the unconquered peo¬ 
ple: Hide this. It is a present from 
your friends to you and from you to 
the invader of your country. Do not 
try to do large things with it.’ ’’ He 
began to skip through the instruc¬ 
tions. “Now here, ‘rails in the coun¬ 
try.’ And, ‘work at night.’ And, ‘tie 
up transport.’ Now here, ‘Instruc¬ 
tions: rails. Place stick under rail 


pick these things 
them.” 


close to the joint, and tight against 
a tie. Pack mud or mnd-beaten 
snow around it so that it is firm. 
When the fuse is lit you have a slow 
count of sixty before it explodes.’ ’’ 

He looked up at Hunter and 
Hunter said simply, “It works.’’ 

Lanser looked back at his paper 
and he skipped through. “ ‘Bridges: 
Weaken, do not destroy.’ And here, 
‘telegraph poles,’ and here, ‘cul¬ 
verts, trucks.’ ’’ He laid the blue 
paper down. “Well, there it is.’’ 

Loft said angrily, “Wc must do 
something! There must be a way 
to control this. What does head¬ 
quarters say?” 

Lanser pursed his lips and his fin¬ 
gers played with one of the tubes. “I 
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could have told you what they’d say 
before they said it. 1 have the orders. 
‘Set booby traps and poison the 
chocolate.’ ” He paused for a mo¬ 
ment and then he said, “Hunter, 
I’m a good, loyal man, but some¬ 
times when 1 hear the brilliant ideas 
\ of headquarters, I wish I were a 
civilian, an old, crippled civilian. 
What will happen? One man will 
pick up one of these and get blown 
to bits by our booby trap. One kid 
will eat chocolate and die of strych¬ 
nine poisoning. And then?” He 
looked down at his hands. “They 
will poke them with poles, or lasso 
them, before they touch them. They 
will try the chocolate on the cat. 
Stupid traps won’t catch them 
twice.” 

Loft cleared his tliroat. “Sir, this 
is defeatist talk,” he said. 

Lanser turned on him. “Loft, 1 
think I’ll recommend you for the 
General Staff. You want to get to 
work before you even know what 
the problem is.” 

A soldier looked through the 
doorway. “Mr. Corell to sec you, 
Sir. 

Lanser replied, “Tell him to 
wait.” He continued to talk to Loft. 
“Now it’s dynamite. Captain. Pretty 
soon it may be poison.” 

Loft said anxiously, “They 
haven’t dropped poison yet.” 

“No, but they will. Can you think 
what will happen to the morale of 
our men if they knew that arsenic 
was about? Would you or they 
drink or cat comfortaDly?” 


Hunter said dryly, “Arc you writ¬ 
ing the enemy’s campaign for them. 
Colonel?” 

“No, I’m trying to anticipate it.” 

Loft said, “Sir, we sit here talking 
when we should be searching for- 
this dynamite.” 

“Yes,” said Lanser, “we must 
search, of course. You take a detail. 
Loft. Get Prackle to take one. I 
wish we had more junior officers. 
Tonder getting killed didn’t help 
us a bit. Why couldn’t he leave 
women alone?” 

Loft said, “I don’t like the way 
Lieutenant Prackle is acting, sir. 
He’s jumpy and gloomy.” 

“Yes,” Lanser said. “1 know. But 
try'to keep him in hand. Start your 
search. I don’t want any shooting 
unless there’s an overt act, do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Loft, and went 
out of the room. 

“And I suppose, Hunter, you’d 
better get to your rails. You might 
as well expect that tonight is the 
time when they’ll really blow them 
up, though.” 

Hunter stood up and he said, 
“Yes, I suppose the orders arc com¬ 
ing in from the capital?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are they-” 

“You know what they are,” Lan¬ 
ser interrupted. “You know what 
they'd have to be. Take the leaders, 
shoot the leaders, take hostages, 
shoot the hostages, "ake more hos¬ 
tages, shoot them” -his voice had 
risen but now it sank almost to a 
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whisper—“and the hatred growing 
and dbe hurt between us deeper and 
deeper.” 

Hunter hesitated. “Have they 
condemned any from the list of 
•names?’* and he motioned slightly 
towards the Mayor’s bedroom. 

Lanser shook his head. “No, not 
yet. They are just arrested so far. 
Well, get to your work. Major. I 
have to see Corell.” 

Pledges Against Rebellion 

When Mr. Corell came in, he was 
a changed man. His left arm was in 
plaster, and his face was sharp and 
oitter^ 

“I should have come before, 
Colonel,” he said, “but your lack 


of cooperation made me hesitant”* . 

Lanser said, “You were waiting 
for a reply to your report, I 
remember.” 

“I was waiting for much more 
than that. You refused me a position 
of authority. You said I was value¬ 
less. You left the Mayor in his 
office, contrary to my advice.” 

Lanser said, “Widiout him here 
we might have had more disorder 
than we have.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” 
Corell said. “This man is a leader of 
a rebellious people.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lanser; “he’s 
just a simple man.” 

With his good hand Corell took 
a black notebook from his right 
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pocket and opened it. “You forgot. 
Colonel, that I had my sources, 3iat 
1 had been here a long time before 
you. I have to report to you that 
Mayor Orden has been in constant 
contact with every happening in this 
community. On the night when 
Lieutenant Tonder was murdered, 
he was in the house where the 
murder was committed. Whenever 
men have escaped, Orden has 
known about it and has- helped 
them. And I even strongly suspect 
that he is somewhere in the picture 
of these little parachutes.” 

. Lanser said eagerly, “But you 
can’t prove it.” 

“No,” Corell said, “I can’t prove 
it. The first thing I know; the last I 


only suspect. Perhaps now you will 
be willing to listen to me.” 

Lanser said quietly, “What do 
you suggest.?” 

“These suggestions. Colonel, are 
a little stronger than suggestions. 
Orden must now be a hostage and 
his life must depend on the peace¬ 
fulness of this community. His life 
must depend on the lighting of one 
single fuse on one single stick of 
dynamite.” 

He reached into his pocket again 
and brought out a paper. “This, sir, 
was the answer to my report from 
headquarters. You will notice that it 
gives me certain authority.” 

Lanser looked at the paper and he 
spoke quietly. “You really did go 
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over my head, didn’t you?” He 
looked up at Corell with frank 
dislike in his eyes. “I heard you’d 
been injured. How did it happen?” 

Corell said, “On the night when 
your lieutenant was murdered I was 
waylaid. The patrol saved me. Some 
of the townsmen escaped in my boat 
that night. Now, Colonel, must I 
express more strongly that Mayor 
Orden must be held hostage?” 

Lanscr said, “He is here. What 
more do you suggest?” 

“Orden’s life must be a pledge 
against rebellion.” 

“And if they rebel and we shoot 
Orden?” 

“Then that little doctor is next; 
he’s next in authority in the town.” 

“And when wc shoot him?” 

“Then wc have authority. When 
we have killed the leaders, the 
rebellion will be broken.” 

Lanser asked quizzically, “Do 
you really tliink so?” 

“It must be so.” 

Lanser shook his head slowly and 
then he called, “Sentry 1 ” The door 
opened and a soldier appeared in the 
door. “Sergeant,” said Lanser, 
“place Mayor Orden and Doctor 
Winter under arrest. Bring Winter 
here immediately.” 

Lanser looked up at Corell and he 
said, “You know, I do hope you 
know what you’re doing.” 

Under Arrest 

In the drawing-room of the 
palace of the Mayor the ^ble had 
been cleaned up, and a* soldier stood 


guard at Mayor Orden’s bedroom 
door. 

Annie was on her knees in front 
of the grate, putting litdc pieces of 
coal on the fire. She looked up at the 
sentry standing in front of Mayor 
Olden’s door and she said trucu¬ 
lently, “Well, what are you going 
to do to him?” The soldier did not 
answer. 

The outside door opened and an¬ 
other soldier came in, holding Doc¬ 
tor Winter by tlie arm. Doctor 
Winter said, “Hallo, Annie, how’s 
His Excellency?” 

And Annie pointed at the bed¬ 
room and said, “He’s in there.” 

“He isn’t ill?” Doctor Winter 
said. 

“No, he didn’t seem to be,” said 
Annie. “I’ll see if I can tell him 
you’re here.” 

She went to the sentry and spoke 
imperiously. “Tell His Excellency 
that Doctor Winter is here, do you 
hear me?” 

The sentry did not answer and 
did not move, but behind him the 
door opened and Mayor Orden 
stood in the doorway. He ignored 
the sentry and brushed past him 
and stepped into the room. For a 
moment the sentry considered tak¬ 
ing him back, and then he returned 
to his place beside the door. Orden 
said, “Thank you, Annie. Don’t go 
too far away, will you? I might 
need you.” 

Annie said, “No, sir, I won’t.” 

Orden said, “Is there something 
you want, Doctor?” 
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Winter grinned sardonically and 
pointed over his shoulder to his 
guard. “Well, I suppose I’m under 
arrest. My friend here brought 
me. 

Orden said, “I suppose it was 
bound to come. What vv^ill they do 
now, I wonder?” And the two men 
looked at each other for a long time 
and each one knew what the other 
one was thinking. 

And then Orden continued as 
though he had been talking. “You 
know, I couldn’t stop it if I wanted 
to.” 

“I know,” said Winter, “but they 
don’t know.” And he went on with 
a thought he had been having. “A 
time-minded people,” he said, “and 
the time is nearly up. They think 
that just because they have only one 
leader and one head, we are all like 
that. They don’t know that in a 
time of need leaders pop up among 
us like mushrooms.” 

Orden put his hand on Winter’s 
shoulder and he said, “Thank you. 

I knew it, but it’s good to hear you 
say it. The little people won’t go 
under, will they?” He searched 
Winter’s face anxiously. 

And the doctor reassured him, 
“Why, no, they won’t.” 

“I wonder why they arrested you, 
too,” Orden said. “I expect they will 
have to kill you, too.” 

“I expect so,” said Winter. 

“You know so.” Orden was silent 
for a moment and then he sdd, 
“You know. Doctor, I am a little 
man and this is a little town, but 
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there must be a spark in little men 
that can burst into flame. I am 
afraid, 1 am terribly afraid, but at 
the same time 1 feel a kind of exulta- 
don, as though 1 were bigger and 
better than I am.” 

Colonel Lanser entered the room, 
and the sentries stiffened, “Orden,” 
said Lanser sternly, ‘‘these things 
must stop.” 

The Mayor smiled helplessly at 
him. ‘‘They cannot stop, sir.” 

Colonel Lanser said harshly, ‘‘I 
arrested you as a hostage for the 
good behaviour of your people. 
Those are my orders.” 

“But that won’t stop it,” Orden 
said simply. “You don’t understand. 
When I have become a hindrance to 
the people, they will do without 
me. 

Lanser said, “Tell me truly what 
you think. If the people know you 
will be shot if they light another 
fuse, what will they do?” 

The Mayor looked helplessly at 
Doctor Winter. Lanser pressed him. 
“What will they do?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Mayor. 
“I think they will light the fuse.” 

“Suppose you ask them not to?” 

. Winter said, “Colonel, this morn¬ 
ing I saw a little boy building a 
snowman, while three grown sol¬ 
diers watched to see that he did not 
caricature your leader. He made a 
pretty good likeness, too, before 
they destroyed it.” 

Lanser ignored the doctor. “Sup¬ 
pose you ask them not to?” 

Orden seemed half asleep; his 
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eyes drooped, and he mcd to diink. 
He said, “1 am not tf^vcry brave 
man, sir. 1 think they will light it, 
anyway.” 

He struggled with his speech. “I 
hope they will, but if I ask them not 
to, they will be sorry.” 

“But you think they will light 
it?” Lanser insisted. 


Fliea Conquer the Fly-paper! 

The Mayor spoke proudly. “Yes, 
they will light it. I have no choice of 
livfeg or dying, you see, sir, but— 
do have a choice of how 1 do it. If 1 
tell them not to fight, they will be 
sorry, but. they will fight. If 1 tell 
them to fight, they will be glad, and 
I who am not a very brave man wiff 
have made them a little braver.” He 
smiled apologetically. “You see, it is 
an easy thing to do, since the end for 
me is the same.” , 

Lanser said, “If you say yes, we 
can tell them you said no. We can 
tell them that you begged for your 
life.” 

And Winter broke in angrily, 
“They would know. You do not 
keep secrets. One of your men got 
out of hand one night and he said 
the flies had conquered the fly¬ 
paper, and now the whole nation 
knows his words. They have made 
a song of it. The flies have con- 
qucrca the fly-paper. You do not 
keep secrets. Colonel.” 

Orden went on quietly, “You see, 
sir, nothing can change it. You will 
be destroyed and driven out.” His 
voice was very soft. “The people 
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don't like to be conquered, sir, and 
so they will hc^be. Free men csmnbt 
start a war, but once it is started, 
they can fight on in defeat. Men of 
the herd, followers of a leader, can¬ 
not do that, and so it is always the 
herd men who win battles and the 
Tree men who win wars. You will 
find that is so, sir.” 

Lanser was erect and stiff. “My 
orders are clear. Eleven o’clock was 
the deadline. 1 have taken hostages. 
If there is violence, the hostages will 
be executed.” 

And Doctor Winter said to the 
colonel, “Will you carry out the 
orders, knowing they will fail?” 

Lanser’s face was tight. “I will 
carry out my orders no matter What 
they are, but I do think, sir, a 
proclamation from you might save 
many lives.” 

From the distance there was a 
sound of an explosion. And the echo 
of it rolled to the hills and back 
again. 

The whisdc at the coal mine toot¬ 
ed a shrill, sharp warning. Orden 
stood very tensely for a moment and 
then he smiled. A second explosion 
roared—^nearer this time and heav¬ 
ier—and its echo rolled back from 
the mountains. 

Orden looked at his watch and 
then he took his watch and chain 
and put them in Doctor Winter’s 
hand. 

“How did it go about the flies?” 
he asked. 

“The flies have conquered the 
fly-paper,” Winter said. the end 
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October 

fell from a cU£E in the hills this 
morning.’* 

“You’re sure it wasn’t thrown?’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ Cbrell- 
asked. “These aren’t violent peopie. 
They’ve forgotten about fighting.’’ 

“Well, you’ve lived among 
them,’’ said the colonel. “You 
ought to know.” He stepped dose 
to Corell. “But if you are safe, these 
people are different from any in the 
world. I’ve helped to occupy coun¬ 
tries before. 1 was in Bdgium 
twenty years ago.’’ He shook his 
head a little as though to dear it, 
and he said gruffly, “You did a good 
job. We should thank you. I men¬ 
tioned your work in my report.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Corell. 
“I did my best.” 

Lanser said, a little wearily, 
“Well, now what shall we “do? 
Would you like to go back to the 
capital?” 

“No, sir; I’ll stay here.” 

Hunter glanced up from his 
board and remarked, “You’d better 
start wearing a helmet.” 

Now Corell moved forward in his 
chair. “I thought I might hdp with 
the civil administration. Colonel..” 

Lanser walked to the window and 
looked out, and then he swung 
round and said quietly, “What have 
you in mind?” 

“Well, you must have a civil 
authority you can trust. 1 thought 
perhaps that Mayor Orden might 
step down now and—well, that I 
might take over his office.” 

Lanser. looked at him sharply. 
^30 
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“Do you know what the people 
/ think of you?” he asked.< 

*‘I have many friends here. I 
know everyone.” 

“You will have their hatred in 
time,” said the colonel. 

“I can stand that, sir. They are the 
enemy.” 

Now Lanser hesitated a long 
moment before he s^ke, and then 
he said softly, ^You will not even 
have our respect.” 

^ Corcll jumped to his feet ex¬ 
citedly. “This is contrary to the 
lleader’s words!” he said. “The 
Leader has said that all branches are 
* equally honourable.” 

Lanser went on very quietly, “I 
hope the Leader knows. I hope he 
can read the minds of soldiers.” And 
then almost compassionately he said, 
“Yours is- a cufficult and brave 
branch of the service. You should be 

f ready rewarded.” For a moment 
e sat quietly and then he pulled 
himself together and said, “Now we 
must come to exactness. I am in 
charge here. My job is to get coal 
ojut. To do that 1 must maintain 
order and discipline, and to do that 
1 must know what is in the minds 
of these people. I must anticipate 
revolt. Do you understand?” 

“Well, I can find out what you 
wish to know, sir. As mayor here, 1 
will be very effective,” said Cordl. 

Lanser snook his head. “1 think 
you will never again know what is 
going on herq. I think no one will 
speak to you. 1 think without a 
guard you^will be in great danger. It 
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will please me if you go back to the 
capital, there to be rewarded for 
your fine work.” 

“But I wish to stay here, sir,” 
said Corell. 

Lanscr went on as though he had 
not heard. “Mayor Orden is more 
than a mayor,” he said. “He is his 
people- He knows what they are 
doing, thinking, without asking, 
because he will think what they 
think. By watching him I will know 
them. He must stay. That is my 
judgement.” 

Corell said, “My work, sir, merits 
better treatment.” 

“Yes, it does,” Lanser said slowly. 
“But to the larger work I think you 
are only a detriment now. If you are 
not hated yet, you will be.” 

Corell said stiffly. “You will, of ' 
course, permit me to wait until there 
is an official ruling on my applica 
tion to remain?” 

Lanser’s voice was tight. His eyes 
were .slits. He said harshly, “Wear 
a helmet, keep indoors, do not go 
out at night, and, above all, do not 
drink. Trust no woman nor any 
man. Do you understand that?” 

Corell looked pityingly at the 
colonel. “I don’t think you under¬ 
stand. These are simple, peaceful 
people. I know them.” 

“There arc no peaceful people. 
When will you learn it? We have 
invaded this country—you, by what 
they call treachery, prepared for us. 
Can’t you understand that we are 
at war with these people?” 

“We have defeated them.” 


Lanser said disgustedly, “I’m tired 
of people who have not been at war 
. who know all about it.” He held his 
chin in his liand and said, “I re¬ 
member a litde old woman in Brus¬ 
sels—sweet face, white hair; delicate 
old hands. She used to sing our 
national songs to us in a quivering, 
sweet voice.” He dropped his hand 
from his chin, and he caught him¬ 
self as though he had been asleep. 
“We didn’t know her son had been 
executed,” he .said. “When we final¬ 
ly shot her, she had killed twelve 
men with a long, black hatpin. I 
have it still at home. It has an 
enamel button with a bird over it, 
red and blue.” 

Corell said, “But you shot her?” 

“Of course we shot her.” 

“And the murders stopped?” 

“No, the murders did not stop. 
And when we finally retreated, the 
people cut off stragglers and they 
burnt some and they gouged the 
eyes from some, and some they even 
crucified.” 

“There’s Trouble ., 

Corell said loudly, “These are 
not good things to say. Colonel,” 

“They are not good things to 
remember,” said Lanser. 

Corell said, “You should not be in . 
command if you are afraid-” 

As he spoke there was a tumble of 
feet on the stairs; the door burst 
open, and Captain Loft came in. 
Loft was rigid and cold and mili¬ 
tary; he said, “There’s trouble, sir.” 

“Trouble?” 
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"‘I have to report, sir, that Cap 
tain Bentick has been killed.** 
Lanser said, “Oh — yes — Ben¬ 
tick 1’* 

There was the sound of a number 
of footsteps on the stairs and two 
stretcher-bearers came m, carrying a 
figure covered with blankets 
The lieutenants came m from the 
bedroom, their mouths a little open 
Lanser said, “Put him down there,.” 
and he pointed to the wall beside 
the windows When the bearers had 
gone, Lanser knelt and lifted a 
corner of the blanket and then 
quickly put It down again And still 
kneeling, he looked at Loit and said, 
“Who did this»” 

“A miner,” said Loft 
“Well, make your report 
Loft drew himself up and said 
formally, “1 had just iclieved Cap 
tain BcntiLk on duty at the mine 
Captain Bentick was about to leave 
to come here when I had some trou 
ble about a recalcitrant miner who 
wanted to stop work He shouted 
something about being a free man 
When I ordered him to work, he 
rush( d at me with his pick Captain 
Bentick tried to interfere ” He 
gestured slightly towards the body 
Lanser, still kneeling, nodded 
slowly “Bentick was a curious 
man,” he said “I dfin’t think he 
liked to fight very much . . You 
captured the man?” 

“Yes, sir,” Loft said 
Lanser stood up slowly and spoke 
as though to himself “So it starts 
again. We will shoot this man and 
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make twenty new enemies. It’s the 
only thing we know, the only thing 
we know.” 

For the Sake of Order i 

In the town the people moved 
sullenly through the streets. Some of 
the light of astonishment was gone 
from their eyes, but still a light of 
anger had not taken its place. In the 
coal shaft the men pushed the coal 
cars sullenly. The small tradesmen 
stood behind their counters and 
served the people; but talk was in 
monosyllables. 

In the drawing-room of the palace 
of Mayor Orden a small fire burned 
and the lights were on, for it was 
a grey da) outside and there was 
frost in the air. The Mayor and 
Doctor Winter stood talking in 
front of the fire. In the middle of 
the room was a large square table, 
with chairs placed stifily about it. 

“I wonder how much longer I can 
rcmaui mayor,” Orden was saying. I 
‘‘There are dungs 1 don’t under- j 
stand.” He pointed to the table. “I 
don’t know why tliey have to hold 
this trial in here. They’re going to 
try Alex Morden here tor killing 
that fellow with a pick. You remem¬ 
ber Alcx^ He has that pretty little 
wifc_, Molly.” 

‘‘I remember,” said Wmter. “She 
used to teach in the grammar 
school. Well, Alex killed an officer, 
all right. Nobody’s quesUoned that.” 

Mayor Orden said bitterly, “No¬ 
body questions it. But why do they 
try him? Why don’t they shoot 
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him? This is not a matter o£ doubt. 
Why must they try him—-and in my 
house?” 

Winter said, “I would guess it is 
for the show. There’s an idea about 
it: if you go through the form of a 
thing, you have it, and sometimes 
people arc satisfied with the form of 
a thing. Particularly if it comes 
from your house, where the people 
expect justice-” 

He was interrupted by the open¬ 
ing of the door. A young woman 
entered. She was about mirty and 
quite pretty. She said quickly, 
“Annie told me to come in, sir.” 

“Why, of course,” said the Mayor. 
“You’re Molly Morden.” 

“Yes, sir, I am. They say that 
Alex is to be tried and shot.” 

Orden looked down at the floor, 
and Molly went on, “They say you 
will sentence him. It will be your 
words that send him out.” 

Orden looked up, startled. 
“What’s tliis? Who says this?” 

“The f)copIe in the town.” She 
held herself very straight and she 
asked, half-pleadingly, half demand- 
ingly, “You wouldn’t do that, 
would you, sir?” 

“How could the people know 
what I don’t know?” 

Doctor Winter said, “That is a 
mystery that has disturbed rulers 
all over the world—how the people 
know.” 

“Alex is not a murdering man,” 
Molly said. “He’s a quick-tempered 
man, but he’s never broken a law. 
He’s a respected man.” 
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Orden rested his hand on her 
shoulder and he said, “1 have 
known Alex since he was a little 
boy. I knew his father . . .” 

Molly interrupted. “You wouldn’t 
sentence Alex?” 

“No,” he said. “How could I 
sentence him?” 

“The people said you would, for 
the sake of order.” 

Mayor Orden stood behind a 
chair and gripped its back with his 
hands. “No,” he said. “I’ll not sen¬ 
tence him. He has committed no 
crime against our people.” 

Molly was hesitant now. She said, 
“But will they—kill Alex?” 

Orden stared at her and he said, 
“Dear child, my dear child.” 

She held herself rigid. “Thank 
you.” Then she turned stiffly and 
went out. 

She had just closed the door when 
Joseph entered. “Excuse me, sir, the 
colonel wants to see you. I said you 
were busy. I knew she was here. 
And Madame wants to see you, 
too.” 

Orden said, “Ask Madame to 
come in.” 

Joseph went out and Madame 
came in immediately. 

“I don’t know how I can run a 
house . . .” she began. 

“Hush!” Orden said. Madame 
looked at him in amazement. 
“Sarah, I want you to go to 
Alex Morden’s house. Do you un¬ 
derstand? I want you to stay with 
Molly Morden while she needs you. 
Don’t talk, just stay with her.” 



the moon is down 


Madame said, “I’vc'a hundred 
things- 

“Sarah, I want you to stay with 
Molly Morden. Don’t leave her 
alone. Go now.” 

She comprehended slowly. “Yes,” 
she said. “Yes, I will. When will it 
be over?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I’ll 
send Annie when it’s time.” 

* She kissed him lightly on the 
cheek and went out. Orden called, 
“Jos<fj3h, ril see the colonel now.” 

Man to Man 

Lanser came in. “Good morning, 
Your Excellency,” he said. “I 
should like to speak to you alone.” 
As Winter went out, Lanser waited 
courteously. He watched the dodr 
close. “1 will not tell you, sir, how 
sorry 1 am about this.” 

Mayor Orden bowed, and Lanser 
went on, “I like you, sir, and 1 
respect you, but I have a job to do. 
You surely recognize that.” 

Orden did not answer. 

“There are rules laid down for us. 
This man has killed an officer.” 

At last Orden said, “Why didn't 
you shoot him then? That was the 
time'to do it.” 

Lanser shook his head. “If I 
agreed with you, it would make no 
difference. You know as well as I 
that punishment is largely for the 
purpose of deterring the potential 
criminal. Thus, since punishment is 
for others than the punished, it 
must be publicized. It must even 
be dramatized.” 


Orden turned away and looked 
out of the window at the dark sky. 
“It will snow tonight,” he said. 

“Mayor Orden, you know our 
orders are inexorable. We must get 
the coal. If your people are not 
orderly, we will have to restore that 
order by force,” His voice grew 
stern. “We must shoot people if it is 
necessary. If you wish to save your 
people from hurt, you must help us 
to keep order. Now, it is considered 
wise by my government that punish¬ 
ment emanate from the local auth¬ 
ority. It makes for a more orderly 
situation.” 

Orden said softly, “So the people 
did know. That is a mystery.” And 
louder he said, “You wish me to 
pass sentence of death on Alexander 
Morden after a trial here?” 

“Yes, and you will prevent much 
bloodshed later if you will do it.” 

Orden went to the table and 
pulled out the big chair at its head 
and sat down. And suddenly he 
seemed to be the judge, with Lanser 
the culprit. He drummed with his 
fingers on the table. He said, “You 
and your government do not under¬ 
stand. In all the world yours is the 
only government and people with a 
record of defeat after defeat for cen¬ 
turies and every time because you 
did not understand people.” He 
paused. “This principle does not 
work. There is no law between you 
and us. This is war. Don’t you know 
you will have to kill all of us or we 
in time will kill all of you? You de¬ 
stroyed the law when you came in, 
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THE MOON IS DOWN 


and a new law took its place. Don't 
you know that?” 

Lanser said, “May 1 sit down?” 

“Why do you ask? That is an¬ 
other lie. You could make me stand 
i£ you wished.” 

Lanser said, “Personally, I have 
respect for you and your office, and” 
—^he put his forehead in his hand for 
a moment—“you see, what I think, 
sir, I, a man or a certain age and cer¬ 
tain memories, is of no importance. 
I might agree with you, but that 
would change nothing. The mili¬ 
tary, the political pattern I work in 
has certain tendencies and practices 
which are invariable.” 

Orden said, “And these ten¬ 
dencies and practices have been 
proved wrong in every single case 
since the beginning of the world.” 

Lanser laughed bitterly. “I, an 
individual man with certain memo¬ 
ries, might agree with you. But I 
am not a man subject to memories. 
The coal miner must be shot pub¬ 
licly, because the theory is that 
others will then restrain themselves 
from killing our men.” 

Orden said, “We need not talk 
'any more, then.” 

“Yes, we must talk. We want 
you to help.” 

Orden sat quietly for a while and 
then he said, “I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do. How many men were on the 
machine-guns which killed our 
soldiers?” 

“Oh, not more than twenty, I 
guess,” said Lanser. 

“Very well. If you will shoot 


them, 1 will condemn Morden.” 

“You’re not serious!” said the 
colonel. 

“But 1 am serious.” 

“This can’t be done. You know 
it.” 

“I know it,” said Orden. “And 
what you ask cannot be done.” 

Lanser said, “I suppose I knew. 
Corell will have to be mayor after 
all.” He looked up quickly. “You 
will stay for the trial r’ 

“Yes, I’ll stay. Then Alex won’t 
be so lonely.” 

Lanser looked at him and smiled 
a little sadly. “We have taken on a 
job, haven’t we?” 

“Yes,” said the Mayor, “the one 
impossible job in the world, the one 
thing that can’t be done.” 

“And that is?” 

“To break a man’s spirit perma¬ 
nently.” 

The Trial 

The snow did not waif for night. 
By eleven o’clock it was falling 
heavily in big, soft puffs and the sky 
was not visible at all. Over the town 
there hung a blackness that was 
deeper than the cloud, a sullenness 
and a dry, growing hatred. 

In the little palace drawing-room 
the court was in session. Lanser sat 
at the head of the table with Hunter 
on his right, then Tonder, and, at 
the lower end, Captain Loft with a 
litde pile of papers in front of him. 

On the opposite side. Mayor Or¬ 
den sat on the colonel’s left and 
Prackle was next to him. Beside the 
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table two guards stood with bayonets 
fixed. Between them was Alex Mor- 
den, a big young man with deep-set 
eyes. He was wide of shoulder, 
narrow of hip, and in front of him 
his manacled hands clasped and 
unclasped. 

Captain Loft read from the paper 
in front of him, “ ‘When ordered 
back to work, he refused to go, and 
when the order was repeated, the 
prisoner attacked Captain Loft with 
the pick-axe he carried. Captain 
Bentick interposed his body and re¬ 
ceived a blow on the head.’ A medi¬ 
cal report is appended. Do you wish 
me to read it?” 

“No need,” .said Lanser. “Make 
it as quick as you can.” 


“ ‘These facts have been wit¬ 
nessed by several of our soldiers. 
This military court finds that the 
prisoner is guilty of murder and 
recommends a death sentence.’ ” 

Lanser sighed and turned to Alex. 
“You don’t deny that you killed the 
captain, do you?” 

Alex said sadly, “I hit him. I 
don’t know that 1 killed him.” 

Orden said, “Good work, Alex!” 
And the two looked at each other as 
friends. 

Colonel Lanser said, “Do you 
want to offer any explanation? I 
can’t think of anything that will 
change the sentence, but we will 
listen.” 

Loft .said, “I respectfully submit 
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that the colonel should not have said 
that. It indicates that the court is not 
impartial.” 

Orden laughed dryly. The colonel 
looked at him and smiled a little. 
“Have you any explanation.?” he 
repeated. 

Alex lifted a hand to gesture and 
the other came with it. He looked 
embarrassed and dropped them. “I 
was angry,” he said. “I have a pretty 
bad temper. He said I must work. I 
am a free man. I got angry and 1 hit 
him. I hit him hard. It was the 
wrong man.” He pointed at Loft. 
“That’s the man 1 wanted to hit.” 

Lanser said, “It doesn’t matter 
whom you wanted to hit. Arc you 
sorry you did it?” He said aside to 


the table, “It would look well in the 
record if he were sorry.” 

“Sorry?” Alex asked. “I’m not 
sorry. He told me to go to work— 
me, a free man I I used to be aider- 
man. He said 1 had to work.” 

“But if the sentence is death, 
won’t you be sorry then ?” 

Alex sank his head and really 
tried to think honestly. “No,” he 
said. “You mean, would I do it 
again?” 

“Thai’s what I mean.” 

“No,” Alex said thoughtfully. “I 
don’t think I’m sorry.” 

Lanser said, “Put in the record 
that the prisoner was overcome with 
remorse. Sentence is automatic. Do 
you understand? The court has 
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no leeway,” he said to Alex. “The 
court Haas you guilty and sentences 
you to be shot immediately. Cap¬ 
tain Loft, is there anything 1 have 
forgotten?” 

“You’ve forgotten me,” said Or- 
den. He stood up and pushed back 
his chair and stepped over to Alex. 
“Alexander,” he said, “I am the 
elected mayor.” 

“I know it, sir.” 

“Alex, these men are invaders. 
They have taken our country by 
surprise and treachery and force.” 

Captain Loft said, “Sir, this 
should not be permitted.” 

Lanser said, “Hush! Is it better to 
hear it, or would you rather it were 
whispered?” 

Orden went on as though he had 
not been interrupted. “When they 
came, the people were confused and 
1 was contused. We did not know 
what to do or think. Yours was the 
6rst clear act. Your private anger 
was the beginning of a public anger. 
I know it is said in town that I am 
acting with these men. I can show 
the town, but you—you are going 
to die. I want you to know.” 

Alex dropped his head and then 
raised it. “I know, sir.” 

Lanser said, “Is the squad 
ready?” 

“Outside, sir.” 

Orden said sofdy, “Arc you 
afraid, Alex?” 

And Alex said, “Yes, sir.” 

“I can’t tell you not to be. I would 
be, too, and so would these young— 
gods of war.” 
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Lanser said, “Who is command¬ 
ing the squad?” 

“Lieutenant Tondcr, sir.” 

Orden said, “Alex, go, knowing 
that these men will have no rest, no 
rest at all until they arc gone, or 
dead. You will make the people 
one. It's a sad knowledge and little 
enough gift to you, but it is so. No 
rest at all.” 

Alex shut his eyes tightly. Mayor 
Orden leaned close and kissed him 
on the cheek. “Good-bye, Alex,” he 
said. 

When the guard took Alex out, 
the men about the table sat silent. 
Orden looked towards the window 
and saw a little round spot being 
rubbed clear of snow by a quick 
hand. He stared at it, fascinated, 
and then he looked quickly away. 
He said to the colonel, “I hope you 
know what you are doing.” 

“Man,” said the colonel, “whether 
we know or not it is what must be 
done.” 

Silence fell on the room and each 
man listened. And it was not long. 
From the distance there came a 
crash of firing. Lanser sighed deep¬ 
ly. Orden put his hand to his fore¬ 
head and filled his lungs deeply. 
Then there was a shout outside. The 
glass of the window crashed inward 
and Lieutenant Prackle wheeled 
about. He brought his hand up to 
his shoulder and stared at it. 

Lanser leaped up, crying, “So 
it starts! Are you badly hurt, 
Lieutenant?” 

“My shoulder,*’ said Prackle. 
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Lanser took command. “Captain 
Loft, there will be tracks in the 
snow. Now, I want every house 
searched for fire-arms. I want every 
man who has one taken hostage. 
You, sir,” he said to the Mayor, 
, “are placed in protective custody. 
And understand this, please: we 
will shoot, five, ten, a hundred for 
one.” . 

Orden said quietly, “A man of 
certain memories.” 

Hatred 

The days and the weeks dragged 
on, and the months dragged on. 
The snow fell and melted and fell 
and melted and finally fell and 
stuck. The dark buildings of tlie 
little town wore bells and hats and 
eyebrows of white and there were 
'trenches through the snow to the 
doorways. In the harbour the coal 
barges came empty and went away 
loaded, but the coal did not come 
out of the ground easily. The good 
miners made mistakes. They were 
clumsy and slow. Machinery broke 
and took a long time to mend. The 
people of the conquered country 
settled in a slow, silent, wailing 
revenge. 

Accidents happened on the rail¬ 
way too. Avalanchej) poured down 
on the tracks, and rails were bent. 
No train could move unless the 
tracks were first inspected. People 
were shot in reprisal and it made no 
difference. 

Now and then a group of young 
men escaped and went to England. 


And the English bombed the coal 
mine and did some damage and 
killed some of both their friends and 
their enemies. And it did no good. 
The cold hatred grew with the win¬ 
ter, the silent, sullen hatred, the 
waiting hatred. 

The food supply was controlled— 
issued to the obedient and withheld 
from the disobedient—^so that the 
whole population turned coldly obe¬ 
dient. But there was a point where 
food could not be withheld, for a 
starving man cannot mine coal, can¬ 
not lift and carry. And the hatred 
was deep in the eyes of the people, 
beneath the surface. 

Now it was that the conqueror 
was surrounded, the men of the bat¬ 
talion alone among silent enemies. 
And these men thought always of 
home. They came to detest the place 
they had conquered, and they were 
curt with the people and the people 
were curt with them, and gradually 
a little fear began to grow in the 
conquerors, a fear that it would 
never be over, that they could never 
relax or go home, a fear that one day 
they vsipuld crack and be hunted 
through the mountains like rabbits, 
for the conquered never relaxed 
their hatred. 

The patrols, seeing lights, hearing 
laughter, would be drawn as to a 
fire, and when they came near, the 
laughter stopped, the warmth went 
out, and the people were cold and 
obedient. And the soldiers, smelling 
warm food from the litde restau¬ 
rants, went in and ordered the warm 
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food and found that it was ovcr- 
saltcd or over-pcppcrcd. 

Thus it came aWut that the nerves 
of the conquerors wore thin and 
they shot at shadows in the night. 
The cold, sullen silence was with 
them always. Then three soldiers 
went insane in a week and cried all 
night and all day until they were 
sent home. And others might have 
gone insane if they had not heard 
that mercy deaths awaited the in- 
sane at home, and a mercy death is a 
terrible thing to think of. 

“Watch Your Nerves” 

From the upstairs room of the 
Mayor’s palace the comfort seemed 
to have gone. On the table were 
two gas lanterns which threw a 
hard, brilliant light and they made 
great shadows on the walls, -and 
their hissing was an undercurrent 
in the room. 

Major Hunter’s drawing-board 
was permanently ready now, be¬ 
cause there were so many accidents. 
His T-square moved up and down 
the board and his pencil was busy. 

Lieutenant Pracklc, his aon still 
in a sling, sat in a straight chair be¬ 
hind the centre table, reading an 
illustrated paper. At the end of 
the table Lieutenant Tondcr was 
writing a letter. He looked up to 
say, “1 hate these damn lanterns. 
Major, when are you going to get 
that dynamo fixed?” 

“It should be done by now,” said 
Major Hunter. “I’ve got good men 
working on it.” 

2 ^ 


“Did you get the fellow that 
wrecked it?” Pracklc asked. 

And Hunter said grimly, “It 
might be any one of five men. I got 
all five.” He went on musingly, “It’s 
so easy to wreck a dynamo if you 
know how. Just short it and it 
wrecks itself.” He said, “The light 
ought to be on any time now.” 

Prackle still looked at his maga¬ 
zine. “I wonder when we will be 
relieved. I wonder when we will go 
home for a while. Major, wouldn’t 
you like to go home for a rest?” 

Hunter looked up from his work 
and his face was hopeless for a mo¬ 
ment. “Yes, of course.” 

Suddenly the electric lights came 
on and Tondcr automatically reach¬ 
ed out and turned off the two gas 



the room. 

Tondcr said, “Thank God for 
that! That hissing gets on my 
nerves. It makes me think there’s 
whispering.” He folded the letter he 
had been writing and he said, “It’s 
strange more letters don’t come 
through. I’ve only had one in two 
weeks.” 

Prackle said, “Perhaps nobody 
writes to you.” 

“Perhaps,” said Tonder. He 
turned to the major. “If anything 
happened—^at home, I mean—do 
you think they would let us know— 
anything bad, I mean, any deaths or 
anything like that?” 

Hunter said, “I don’t know.”, 

“Well,” Tonder went on, “I 
want to get out of this hole! ” 
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Prackle broke in, “I thought you 
were going to live here ato the 
W war?” And he imitated Tondcr’s 
voice. “Put four or five farms to¬ 
gether. Make a nice place .. .** 

There was a light tap on the door 
and Joseph came in with a scuttle of 
coal. He moved silently through the 
«room and set the scuttle down so 
softly that he made no noise, and he 
went towards the door again. Ten¬ 
der said loudly, “Joseph!” And 
Joseph turned without replying, 
without looking up. And Tender 
said still loudly, “Joseph, is there 
any wine or any brandy?” Joseph 
shook his head. 

Tonder started up from the table, 
his face wild with anger, and he 
shouted, “Answer, you swine! An¬ 
swer in words! ” 

Joseph did not look up. He spoke 
tonelessly. “No, sir; no, sir, there is 
no wine.” 

And Tonder said furiously, “And 
£ no brandy?” 

Joseph looked down and spoke 
tonelessly again. “There is no bran¬ 
dy, sir.” He stood perfectly still. 

“What do you want?” Tonder 
said. 

“I want to go, sir.” 

“Then go, damn it I ” 

Joseph went silently out, and Ton¬ 
der took a handkerchief out of his 
pocket and wiped his face. Hunter 
looked up at nim and said, “You 
shouldn’t let him beat you so easily.” 

Tonder sat down in his chair and 
put his hands to his temples and he 
said brokenly, “I want a girl. I want 


to go home. I want a girl. There’s a 
wT in this town, a pretty girl. I see 
her all the time. She has blonde hair. 
She lives beside the old-iron store. 1 
want that ^1.” 

Prackle said, “Watch yourself. 
Watch your nerves.” 

The Dream 

At that moment the lights went 
out again and the room was in dark¬ 
ness. Hunter spoke while the mat¬ 
ches were being struck and an 
attempt was being made to light the 
lanterns; he said, “I thought 1 had 
all of them. 1 must have missed 
one.” 

The door opened quiedy and Cap¬ 
tain Loft came in and there was 
snow on his helmet and snow on his 
shoulders. 

“What a job!” he said, 

“More trouble?” Hunter asked. 

“Always trouble. I see they’ve got 
your dynamo again. Well, I think I 
fixed tne mine for a while.” 

“What’s your trouble?” Hunter 
asked. 

“Oh, the usual thing—^the slow¬ 
down and a wrecked dumper 
wagon. 1 saw the wrecker, though. 
1 shot him. I think I have a cure for 
it. Major, now. I can’t starve the 
men or they can’t work, but if the 
coal doesn’t come out, no food for 
the families. We’ll make the men 
eat at the mine, so that there’s no 
dividing at home. That ought to 
cure it. They work or their kids 
don’t eat. I told them just now.” 

“What did they say?” 
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Loft’s eyes narrowed fiercely. 
“Say ? What do they ever say ? Noth¬ 
ing; I Nothing at all. But we’ll sec 
whether the coal comes out now,” 
He took off his coat and shook it, 
and his eyes fell on the entrance 
door and he saw that it was open a 
crack. He moved silently to the 
door, jerked it open, then closed it. 
“1 thought I had closed that door 
tight,” he said. 

“You did,” said Hunter. 

Prackle still turned the pages of 
his illustrated papjcr. “Those are 
monster guns we’re using in the 
cast. I never saw one of them. Did 
you, Captain?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Captain Loft. 
“I’ve seen them fired. They’re 


wonderful. Nothing can stand up 
against them.” 

Tonder said, “Captain, do you get 
much news from home?” 

“A certain amount,” said Loft. 

“Is everything well there?” 

“Wonderful 1” said Loft. “The 
armies move ahead everywhere.” 

“The British aren’t defeated yet?” 

“They arc defeated in every en¬ 
gagement.” 

“But they fight on ?” 

“A few air raids, no more.” r 

‘ ‘And the Russians ? ” 

“It’s all over.” 

Tonder said insistently, “But they 
fight on?” 

“A little skirmishing, no more.” 

“Then we have just about won,' 
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haven’t wc, Captain?” Tender 
asked. 

^ “Yes, we have.” 

Tender looked closely at him and 
said, “You believe this, don’t you, 

‘ Captain?” 

Prackle broke in, “Don’t let him 
start that again 1 ” 

, Loft scowled at Tender. “I don’t 
know what you mean.” 

Tender said, “I mean this; we’ll 
be going home soon, won’t we?” 

“Well, the reorganization will 
take some time. The new order can’t 
be put into effect in a day, can it?” 

Tonder said, “All our lives, per¬ 
haps?” 

Loft came very close to Tonder 
and he said, “Lieutenant, I don’t 


like the tone of your questions.” 

Hunter looked up and said, 
“Don’t be hard on him, Loft. He's 
tired. We’re all tired.” 

“Well, I’m tired, too,” said Loft, 
“but I don’t let treasonable doubts 
get in.” 

Tonder got out his handkerchief 
and blew his nose, and he spoke a 
little like a man out of his mind. He 
laughed embarrassedly. He said, “I 
had a funny dream. 1 suppose it was 
a dream.” 

Prackle said, “Make him stop. 
Captain! ” 

Tonder said, ‘ Captain, is this 
place conquered?” 

“Of course,” said Loft. 

A little note of hysteria crept into 
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Tonder’s laughter. He said, “Co&' 
quercd and we’re afraid; conquered 
and we’re surrounded.” His laugh' 
ter grew shrill. “I had a dream—or 
a thought—out in the snow with the 
black shadows and the faces in the 
doorways, the cold faces behind cur- 
uins. I had a thought or a dream.” 

Prackle said, “Make him stop!” 

Tender said, “I dreamed the 
Leader was crazy.” 

And Loft and Hunter laughed 
together and Loft said, “The enemy 
have found out how crazy. I’ll have 
to write that one home. They have 
learnt how crazy the Leader is.” 

And Tonder went on laughing. 
“Conquest after conquest, deeper 
and deeper into molasses.” His 
laughter choked him and he cough¬ 
ed into his handkerchief. “Maybe 
the Leader is crazy. Flies conquer 
the fly-paper. Flies capture two hun¬ 
dred miles of new fly-paper I ” 

Gradually Loft recognized that 
the laughter was hysterical and he 
stepped close to Tonder and slapped 
him in the face. He said, “Lieuten¬ 
ant, stop it!” 

Tondcr’s laughter went on and 
Loft slapped him again in the face 
and he said, “Stop it. Lieutenant! 
Do you hear me?” 

Suddenly Tonder’s laughter stop¬ 
ped and the room was quiet except 
for the hissing of the lanterns. 

Escape 

At night no one walked in the 
streets, for the curfew was strict. 
The houses were dark lumps against 
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the snow. Every litde while the pa¬ 
trol of six men passed, their boots 
squeaking on the packed snow. 

The si^l, peak-roofed house be¬ 
side the old-iron store wore its snow- 
cap like the others. No light came 
from its shuttered windows and its 
storm doors were tighdy closed. But 
inside a lamp burned in the small 
living-room. 

It was a warm, poor, comfortable 
room, the floor covered with worn 
carpet, the walls papered in warm 
brown with an old-fashioned fleur- 
de-lis figure in gold. 

In a cushioned old rocking-chair 
beside the table Molly Morden sat 
alone. She was unravelling the wool 
from an old blue sweater and wind¬ 
ing it into a ball. And on the table 
beside her was her knitting with the 
needles sticking in it, and a large 
pair of scissors. She was pretty and 
young and neat. 

Suddenly she stopped her work, 
and looked towards the door, listen¬ 
ing. The tramping feet of the patrol 
went by in the street and the sound 
of their voices could be heard faint¬ 
ly. The sound faded away. Molly 
ripped out more wool and wound it 
on to the ball. And again she stop¬ 
ped. There was a rustle at the door 
and then three short knocks. 

“Yes?” she called. 

A heavily cloaked figure came in. 
It was Annie, the cook, red-eyed and 
wrapped in scarves. She slipped in 
quickly, as though practised at get¬ 
ting speedily through doors and get¬ 
ting them closed again behind her; 
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she stood there red-nosed, sniffling, 
glancing quickly round the room. 

Molly said, “Good evening, 
Annie. I didn’t expect you tonight. 
Take your things off and get 
warm.” 

“1 can’t,” said Annie importantly. 
“They’re coming.” 

“Who are coming?” Molly said. 

“His- Excellency,” said Annie, 
“and the doctor and the two Anders 
boys.” Annie held out her hand and 
there was a little package in it. 
“Take it,” she said. “I stole it from 
the colonel’s piate. It’s meat.” 

Molly unwrapped the little piece 
of meat and put it in her mouth, and 
she spoke around her chewing. 
“Did you get some?” 

“I cook it, don’t I? I always get 
some.” 

“Why are they coming?” Molly 
asked. 

Annie sniffed. “The Anders boys 
are sailing for England. They’ve got 
to. They’re hiding now.” 

“Are they?” Molly asked. “What 
for?” 

“Well, it was their brother, Jack, 
was shot today for wrecking that 
little truck. The soldiets are looking 
for the rest of the family. You know 
how they do.” 

“Yes,” Molly said, “I know how 
they do. Sit down, Annie.” 

“No time,” said Annie. ‘Tve got 
to get back and tell His Excellency 
it’s all right here.” 

Molly said, “Did anybody see you 
come?’* 

Annie smiled proudly and said, 
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“No, I’m awfully good at sneaking.” 

“How will the Mayor Mt out?” > 

Annie laughed. “Joseph is going 
to be in his bed in case they look in, . 
right in his night-shirt, rignt next to 
Madame!” And she laughed again. 
“Joseph better lie pretty quiet.” 

Molly said, “How soon are they 
coming?” 

“Oh, maybe three-quarters of an 
hour,” Annie said. “I’ll come in 
first. Nobody bothers with old 
cooks.” She started for the door and 
she turned halfway, and as though 
accusing Molly of saying the last 
words she said truculendy, “I’m not 
so old!” And she slipped out. 

A Visit from the Enemy 

Molly went on knitting for a mo¬ 
ment and then she got up to put a 
few lumps of coal in the stove. Be¬ 
fore she could get to her chair, there. 
was a knocking on the outer door. 

As she opened it a man’s voice said, 

“I don’t mean any harm. I don’t 
mean any harm.” 

Molly backed into the room and 
Lieutenant Tondcr followed her in. 
Molly said, “Who are you? You 
can’t come in here. What do you 
want?” 

Lieutenant Tonder was dressed in 
his great grey overcoat. He took off 
his helmet and spoke pleadingly, 

“I don’t mean any harm, Miss. I 
only want to talk, that’s all. I want 
to hear you talk. That’s all I want.” 

“Are you forcing yourself on 
me?” Molly asked. 

“No, Miss, just let me stay a litde 
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while and then I’ll go. Just for a 
little while, can’t we forget this 
war? Just for a litde while, can’t 
we talk together like people- 
together?” 

Molly looked at him for a long 
time and then a smile came to her 
lips. “You don’t know who I am, 
do you?” 

Tender said, “I’ve seen you in the 
town. I know you’re lovely. I know 
I want to talk to you.” 

And Molly still smiled. She said 
softly, “You don’t know who I am.” 
She sat in her chair and Tender 
stood like a child, looking very 
clumsy. Molly continued, speaking 
quietly, “Why, you’re lonely. It’s as 
simple as that, isn’t it?” 

Tender licked his lips and he 
spoke eagerly. “That’s it,” he said. 
“You understand. I knew you 
would.” His words came tumbling 
out. “I’m lonely to the point of 
illness. Can’t we talk, just a little 
bit?” 

Molly picked up her knitting. 
“You can stay not more than fifteen 
minutes. Sit down, Lieutenant.” 

She looked quickly at the front 
door. The house creaked. Tonder 
became tense and he said, “Is 
someone here?” 

“No, the snow is heavy on the 
roof. I have no man any more to 
push it down.” 

Tonder said gently, “Who did it? 
Was it something we did?” 

And Molly nodded, looking far 
off. “Yes.” 

He sat down. “I’ni sorry.” After 


a moment he said, “I wish I could 
do something. I’ll have the snow 
pushed off the roof.” 

“No,” said Molly, “no.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because the people would think 
I had joined with you.” 

Tonder said, “Yes. I see how that 
would be. You all hate us. But I’ll 
take care of you if you’ll let me.” 

Now Molly knew she was in con¬ 
trol, and her eyes narrowed a little 
cruelly and she said, “Why do you 
ask? You are the conqueror. Your 
men don’t have to ask. They take 
what they want.” 

“That’s not what I want,” Ton- 
dcr said. “That’s not the way I want 
it to be.” 

And Molly laughed, still a little 
cruelly. “You want me to like you, 
don’t you, Lieutenant?” 

He said simply, “Yes,” and he 
raised his head and he said, “You 
arc so beautiful, so warm. Oh, I’ve 
seen no kindness in a wolnan’s face 
for so long! ” 

“Do you sec any in mine?” she 
asked. 

He looked closely at her. “I want 
to.” 

She dropped her eyes at last. 
“You’re making love to me, aren’t 
you. Lieutenant?” 

And he said clumsily, “I want you 
to like me. Surel) I want you to like 
me. I have seen you in the streets. 
I’ve given orders that you mustn’t 
be molested. Have you been mo* 
lested?” 

And Molly said quietly, “Thank 
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you; no, I’ve not been molested.” 

His words rushed on. ‘‘Maybe I 
want to make love to you. A man 
needs love. A man dies without 
love. His insides shrivel and his 
chest feels like a dry chip. I’m 
lonely.” 

Molly got up from her chair. She 
looked nervously at the door and 
she walked to the stove and, coming 
back, her face grew hard and her 
eyes grew punishing and she said, 
“Do you want to go to bed with me, 
Lieutenant?” 

“I didn’t say that! Why do you 
talk like that?” 

Molly said cruelly, “Perhaps I’m 
trying to disgust you. 1 was married 
once. My husband is dead. You see. 


I’m not a virgin.” Her voice was 
bitter. 

Tender said, “I only want you to 
like me.” 

And Molly said, “I know. You 
are a civilized man. You know that 
love-making is more delightful if 
there is liking, too.” 

Tender said, “Don’t talk like 
that I Please don’t talk like that I ” 

Molly glanced quickly at the 
door. She said, “We are a con¬ 
quered people, Lieutenant. You 
have taken the food away. I’m 
hungry. I’ll like you better if you 
feed me.” 

Tender said, “What are you 
saying?” 

“Do I disgust you. Lieutenant? 
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Maybe I’m trying to. My price is 
two sausages.” 

Tender said, ‘‘You can’t talk like 
this! ” 

“What about your own girls, 
Lieutenant, after the last war? A 
man could choose among your girls 
for an egg or a slice of bread. Do 
you want me for nothing. Lieuten¬ 
ant?” she asked tauntingly. “Is the 
price too high?” 

He said, “You fooled me for a 
moment. But you hate me, too, 
don’t you? I thought maybe you 
wouldn’t.” 

Molly laughed. She said, “It’s 
not nice to be hungry. Two sausages, 
two fine, fat sausages can be the 
most precious things in the world.” 


“Don’t say those things,” he said. 
“Please don’t!” 

“Why not? They’re true,” 

“They can’t be true! ” 

She looked at him for a moment 
and then she sat down and her eyes 
fell to her lap and she said, “No, 
it’s not true. I don’t hate you. I’m 
lonely, tooi And the snow is heavy 
on the roof.” 

Tonder got up and moved near to 
her. He took one of her hands in 
both of his and he said softly, 
“Please don’t hate me. I’m only a 
lieutenant. I didn’t ask to come 
here. You didn’t ask to be my 
enemy. I’m only a man, not a con¬ 
quering man.” 

Molly’s fingers encircled his hand 
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for a moment and she said sofdy, “1 
know; yes, I know.” 

‘‘I’ll take care of you,” he said. 
“We have some right to life in all 
the killing.” His hand rested on her 
shoulder. 

But suddenly she grew rigid and 
her eyes were wide and staring. “I 
tried to comfort him but he was 
beyond comfort. He didn’t know 
what was happening. He didn’t 
even kiss me when he went avyay.” 

Tender’s hand released her. 
‘‘That was your husband?” 

Molly said, “Yes, my hushand. 
You took him out and you shot 
him.” ^ 

Tender stood back, his face full 
of misery. “Good night,” he said. 
“God keep you. May I come back?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“I’ll come back.” 

He looked at her and then he 
quietly went out of the door, and 
Molly sat staring at the wall. “God 
keep me 1 ” 

Conspiracy 

She stayed for a moment staring 
at the wall. The door opened silent¬ 
ly and Annie came in.'Molly did 
not even see her. 

Annie said disapprovingly, 
“There was a man came out. I saw 
him. He looked like a soldier.” 

And Molly said, “Yes, Annie, it 
was a spldier.” 

“What was he doing?” 

“He came to make love to me.” 

Annie said, “Miss, what arc you 
doing? You haven’t joined them?” 
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“No, I’m not with them, Annie.” 

Annie said, “If the Mayor’s here 
and they come back, it’ll be your 
fault if anything happens.” 

“I won’t let anything happen. 
Where are they?” 

“They’re out behind the fence,” 
said Annie. 

“Tell them to come in.” 

And while Annie went out, Molly - 
got up and smoothed her hair, 
trying to be alive again. 

There was a little sound in the 
passage. Two tall, fair young men 
entered. They were dressed in sea¬ 
man’s jackets and dark turdc-ncck 
sweaters. They looked almost like 
twins. Will Anders and Tom 
Anders, the fishermen. 

“Good evening, Molly. You’ve 
heard?” 

“Annie told me. It’s a bad night 
to go.” 

Tom said, “It’s better than a clear 
night. What’s the Mayor want, 
Molly?” 

“1 don’t know. I heard about your 
brother. I’m sorry.” 

The two were silent and they 
looked embarrassed. Tom said, 
“You know how it is, better than 
most.” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

Annie came in the door again 
and she said in a hoarse whisper, 
“They’re here I ” And Mayor Orden 
and Doctor Winter came in. Orden 
went to Molly and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“Good evening, dear.” 

He turned to Annie. “Stand in 
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the passage, Annie. Give us one 
knock for the patrol, one when it’s 
gone, and two for danger.” 

Doctor Winter was at the stove, 
warming his hands. 

“We got word you boys were 
going tonight,” he said. “We heard 
you were going to take Mr. Corell 
with you.” 

Tom laughed bitterly. “We 
thought it would be only right. 
W’e’re tiking his boat.” 

“Can you take him? Isn’t he 
cautious at all?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s cautious, in a way. 
At twelve o’clock, though, he walks 
to his house usually. We’ll be be¬ 
hind the wall. I think we can get 
him to the boat.” 

Orden said, “I wish you didn’t 
have to. It’s just an added danger. 
If he makes a noise, the patrol might 
come.” 

Tom said, “He won’t make a 
noise, and it’s better if he disappears 
at sea.” 

Molly took up her knitting again. 
“Will you throw him overboard?” 

Will blushed. “He’ll go to sea, 
ma’am.” He turned to the Mayor. 
“You wanted to see us, sir?” 

“Why, yes, I want to talk to you. 
Doctor Winter and I have tried to 
think-” 

There was a sharp knock on the 
door and the room was silent. 
Molly’s needles stopped, and the 
Mayor’s outstretched hand remained 
in the air. First faintly and then 
growing louder, there came the 
tramp of the patrol, the squeak of 


their boots in the snow. They passed 
the door and their footsteps faded jn 
the distance. There was a second tap 
on the door. And in the room the 
people relaxed. 

Orden went on slowly. “I want to 
speak simply. This is a litde town. 
Justice and injustice are in terms of 
little things. Your brother’s shot 
and Alex Morden’s shot. The people 
are angry and they have no way to 
fight back.” 

Winter said, “It’s funny for a 
doctor to think of destruction, but 
1 think all invaded people want to 
resist.” 

Will Anders asked, “What’s all 
this for, sir? What do you want of 
us?” • 

“We want to fight them and we 
can’t,” Orden said. “They’re using 
hunger on the people now. Hunger 
brings weakness. You boys are sail¬ 
ing for England. Maybe nobody will 
listen to you, but tell them from us 
to give us weapons.” 

Tom asked, “You want guns?” 

“No, Tom, we could not use 
guns. Tell them we need simple, 
secret weapons, weapons of stealth, 
explosives, dynamite to blow up 
rails, grenades, if possible, even 
poison.” He spoke angrily. “This is 
no honourable war. This is a war of 
treachery and murder. Let us use 
the methods that have been used on 
us! Let the British bombers drop us 
little bombs to use, to hide, to slip 
under the rails. Then we Will be 
armed, secretly armed.” 

Winter broke in. “They’ll never 
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know where it will strike. The sol¬ 
diers, the patrol, will never know 
which of us is armed.” 

Tom wiped his forehead. “If we 
get througn, we’ll tell them, sir, but 
—^well. I’ve heard it said that in 
England there arc still men in power 
who do not dare to put weapons in 
the hgnds of common people.” 

Orden stared at him. “Oh! 1 
hadn’t thought of that. Well, we can 
only see. If such people still govern 
England and America, the world is 
lost, anyway. Tell them what we 
say, if they will listen. We must 
have help, but if we get it”—his 
face grew very hard—“if we get it, 
we will help ourselves.” 

Winter said, “ff they will even 
give us dynamite to hide, to bury in 
the ground to be ready against need, 
then the invader can never rest 
again, never!” 

The room grew excited. Molly 
said, fiercely, “Yes, we could fight 
his rest, then. We could fight his 
sleep.” 

Will asked quietly, “Is that all, 
sir?” 

“Yes.” Orden nodded. “That’s 
the core of it.” 

The door opened and Annie came 
in quietly. 

Sne said, “There’s a soldier 
coming up the path. He looks like 
the soldier that was here before. 
There was a soldier here with Molly 
before.” 

The others looked at Molly. 
Annie said, “I locked the door.” 

There was a gende knocking at 
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the outside door. Orden' went to 
Molly. 

“What is this, Molly? Arc you in 
trouble?” 

“No,” she said, “no! Go out the 
back way. You can get out through 
the back. Hurry, hurry out!” 

Orden said, “Molly, if you’re in 
trouble, let us help you.” 

“The trouble I’m in no one can 
help me with,” she said. “Go now,” 
and she pushed them out of the 
door. 

The tapping continued, and a 
man’s voice could be heard. 

Molly went to the centre lamp, 
and her burden was heavy on her. 
She saw the big scissors lying beside 
her knitting. She picked them up 
wonderingly by the blades. The 
blades slipped through her fingers 
until she held the long shears and 
she was holding them like a knife, 
and her eyes were horrified. Slowly 
she raised the shears and placed 
them inside her dress. 

The tapping continued on the 
door. She heard the voice calling to 
her. 

She leaned over the lamp for a 
moment and then suddenly she blew 
out the light. Her voice was strained 
and sweet. 

She called, “I’m coming. Lieuten¬ 
ant, I’m coming!” 

Gifts from the Sky 

In the dark, clear night a white, 
half-withered moon brought litdc 
light. The wind was dry and singing 
over the snow, a quiet wind that 
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stcadiJy, evenly from the cold 
point o£ the Pole. Over the land the 
j|. snow lay very deep and dry as sand. 

Near the mine entrance the 
guards watched the sky and turned 
their listening-instruments aminst 
the sky, for it was a clear night for 
bombing. On nights like this the 
feathered steel spindles came whist¬ 
ling down and roared to splinters. 

Down towards one end of the vil¬ 
lage a dog complained about the 
r cold and loneliness. He raised his 
nose to his god and gave a long and 
fulsome account, of the state of the 
world as it applied to him. The six 
men of the patrol slogging dejected¬ 
ly up and down the streets heard 
the singing of the dog, and one of 
the muffled soldiers said, “He’s get¬ 
ting worse every night. I suppose we 
ought to shoot him.” 

And another answered, “Why.? 
Let him howl. He sounds good to 
me. I used to have a dog at home 
that howled. They took mf dog 
when they took the others,” he said 
factually, in a dull voice. 

And the corporal said, “Couldn’t 
have dogs eating up food that was 
needed.” 

“Oh, I’m not complaining. I 
know it was necessary. I can’t plan 
the way the leaders do. It seems 
funny to me, though, that some 
people here have dogs, and they 
don’t even have as much food as we 
have. They’re pretty gaunt, though, 
dogs and people.” 

“They’re fools,” said the corporal. 
“That’s why they lost so quickly. 


They can’t plan the way we can.” 

“I wonder if we’ll be allowed to 
have dogs again even after it’s 
over,” said the soldier. “I’ve heard 
the Leader doesn’t like dogs. I’ve 
heard they make him itch and 
sneeze.” 

“You hear all kinds of things,” 
the corporal said. “Listen!” The 
patrol stopped and from a great dis¬ 
tance came the hum of planes. 

“There they come,” the corporal 
said. “It’s been two weeks, hasn’t it, 
since they came before?” 

The guards at the mine heard the 
high drone of the planes. “They’re 
flying high,” a sergeant said, and 
Captain Loft tilted his head back to 
listen. “I judge over 20,000 feet,” 
he said. “Maybe they’re going on 
over.” 

“Aren’t very many.” The ser¬ 
geant listened. “Not more than two 
or three.” 

High in the air the two bombers 
cut their throtdes and soared, cir¬ 
cling. And from the belly of each 
one tiny little objects dropped, hun¬ 
dreds of them, one after another. 
They plummeted a few feet and 
then little parachutes opened and 
drifted small packages silently and 
slowly down towards the earth. 
Then the planes flew away. 

The tiny parachutes floated like 
thistledown and the breeze spread 
them out and distributed them as 
seeds on the ends of thistledown are 
distributed. They drifted so slowly 
and landed so gently that sometimes 
the ten-inch packages of dynamite 
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Were you there 

when the first Indian-made cables 


. were installed in homes? 



Were you there when lamps were lit 
in the heart of the earth? 



Were you there when the atom 
was first split at Trombay ? 
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Stood upright in the snow, and the 
little parachutes folded gently down 
^ around them. They looked black 
against the snow. They landed in 
the white fields and among the 
woods of the hills and they landed 
in trees and hung down from the 
branches. Some of them landed on 
the housetops of the little town, 
some in the small front gardens. 

One of the litde parachutes came 
^ down in the street ahead of the 
patrol and the sergeant said, “Care¬ 
ful ! It’s a time bomb.” 

“It ain’t big enough,” a soldier 
said. 

“Well, don’t go near it.” The 
sergeant turned his torch on the 
object, a little parachute no bigger 
than a handkerchief, light blue, and 
hanging from it a package wrapped 
in blue paper. 

“Now don’t anybody touch it,” 
the sergeant said. “Harry, you go 
down to the mine and get the cap¬ 
tain. We’ll keep an eye on this 
damn thing.” 

The late dawn came and the peo¬ 
ple moving out of their houses in 
the country saw the spots of blue 
against the snow. They went to 
them and picked them up. They un¬ 
wrapped the paper and read the 
printed words. They saw the gift 
and suddenly each finder grew fur¬ 
tive, and he concealed the long tube 
under his coat and went to some 
secret place and hid the tube. 

And word got to the children 
about the small package of choco¬ 
late wrapped with each tube, and 


they combed the countryside in a 
terrible Easter egg hunt, and when 
some lucky child saw the blue 
colour, he rushed to the prize and 
opened it and then he hid the tube 
and told his parents about it. There 
were some people who were fright¬ 
ened, who turned the tubes over to 
the military, but they were not very 
many. And the soldiers scurried 
about the town in another Easter 
egg hunt, but they were not as good 
at it as the children were. 

What is the Remedy? 

In the drawing-room of the 
palace of the Mayor, Captain Loft 
.stood beside the table. 

“All right,” he called, “bring it 
in.” 

A soldier entered; in his arms he 
held a number of the blue packages. 

Loft said, “Put them on the 
table.” The soldier gingerly laid the 
packages down. “Now go upstairs 
and report to Colonel tanser that 
I’m here with the—things,” and 
the .soldier wheeled about and left 
the room. 

Loft picked up one of the pack¬ 
ages, and his face wore a look of dis¬ 
taste. Colonel Lanscr came quickly 
into the room, followed by Major 
Hunter. 

“Have you examined these, Hun¬ 
ter?” asked Lanser. 

Hunter pulled out a chair and sat 
down, “Not very carefully,” he 
said. “There are three breaks in the 
railway line all witinn ten miles.” 

“Well, take a look at them and 
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see what you think,” Lanscr said. 

Hunter reached for a tube and 
stripped off the outer covering. 
“It’s commercial dynamite,” he 
said. “It has a regular cap and fuse 
—about a minute, I suppose.” He 
tossed the tube back on to the table.' 
“It’s very cheap and very simple,” 
he said. 

“It’s kind of devilish, this thing,” 
said Colonel Lanser. “The wrapper 
is blue, so that it’s easy to see. Un¬ 
wrap the outer paper and here”— 
he picked up the small package— 
“here is a piece of chocolate. Every¬ 
body will be looking for it. I’ll bet 
our own soldiers steal the chocolate. 
Why, the kids will be looking for 
them, like Easter eggs.” 


Hunter looked up from the cop¬ 
per cap he was examining, and he 
asked, “How general is this? Did 
they drop them everywhere?” 

Lanser was puzzled. “Now, that’s 
the funny thing. I’ve talked to the 
capital. This is the only place 
they’ve dropped them.” 

“What do you make of that?” 
Hunter asked. 

“Well, it’s hard to say. I think 
this is a test place. I suppose if it 
works here they’ll use it everywhere. 
The capital orders me to stamp this 
out so ruthlessly that they won’t 
drop it anywhere else.” 

“Yes, sir,” Loft broke in. “We 
must stop this thing at once, sir. We 
must arrest and punish people who 
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up, before they use 

Lanscr was smiling at him. 
“Take it easy, Captain Loft. Let’s 
see what we have first, and then 
we’ll think of remedies.’’ 

He took a package and unwrap¬ 
ped it. Then he studied the print on 
the inside of the wrapper. He read 
aloud, “ ‘To the unconquered peo¬ 
ple: Hide this. It is a present from 
your friends to you and from you to 
the invader of your country. Do not 
try to do large things with it.’ ’’ He 
began to skip through the instruc¬ 
tions. “Now here, ‘rails in the coun¬ 
try.’ And, ‘work at night.’ And, ‘tie 
up transport.’ Now here, ‘Instruc¬ 
tions: rails. Place stick under rail 


pick these things 
them.” 


close to the joint, and tight against 
a tie. Pack mud or mnd-beaten 
snow around it so that it is firm. 
When the fuse is lit you have a slow 
count of sixty before it explodes.’ ’’ 

He looked up at Hunter and 
Hunter said simply, “It works.’’ 

Lanser looked back at his paper 
and he skipped through. “ ‘Bridges: 
Weaken, do not destroy.’ And here, 
‘telegraph poles,’ and here, ‘cul¬ 
verts, trucks.’ ’’ He laid the blue 
paper down. “Well, there it is.’’ 

Loft said angrily, “Wc must do 
something! There must be a way 
to control this. What does head¬ 
quarters say?” 

Lanser pursed his lips and his fin¬ 
gers played with one of the tubes. “I 
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could have told you what they’d say 
before they said it. 1 have the orders. 
‘Set booby traps and poison the 
chocolate.’ ” He paused for a mo¬ 
ment and then he said, “Hunter, 
I’m a good, loyal man, but some¬ 
times when 1 hear the brilliant ideas 
\ of headquarters, I wish I were a 
civilian, an old, crippled civilian. 
What will happen? One man will 
pick up one of these and get blown 
to bits by our booby trap. One kid 
will eat chocolate and die of strych¬ 
nine poisoning. And then?” He 
looked down at his hands. “They 
will poke them with poles, or lasso 
them, before they touch them. They 
will try the chocolate on the cat. 
Stupid traps won’t catch them 
twice.” 

Loft cleared his tliroat. “Sir, this 
is defeatist talk,” he said. 

Lanser turned on him. “Loft, 1 
think I’ll recommend you for the 
General Staff. You want to get to 
work before you even know what 
the problem is.” 

A soldier looked through the 
doorway. “Mr. Corell to sec you, 
Sir. 

Lanser replied, “Tell him to 
wait.” He continued to talk to Loft. 
“Now it’s dynamite. Captain. Pretty 
soon it may be poison.” 

Loft said anxiously, “They 
haven’t dropped poison yet.” 

“No, but they will. Can you think 
what will happen to the morale of 
our men if they knew that arsenic 
was about? Would you or they 
drink or cat comfortaDly?” 


Hunter said dryly, “Arc you writ¬ 
ing the enemy’s campaign for them. 
Colonel?” 

“No, I’m trying to anticipate it.” 

Loft said, “Sir, we sit here talking 
when we should be searching for- 
this dynamite.” 

“Yes,” said Lanser, “we must 
search, of course. You take a detail. 
Loft. Get Prackle to take one. I 
wish we had more junior officers. 
Tonder getting killed didn’t help 
us a bit. Why couldn’t he leave 
women alone?” 

Loft said, “I don’t like the way 
Lieutenant Prackle is acting, sir. 
He’s jumpy and gloomy.” 

“Yes,” Lanser said. “1 know. But 
try'to keep him in hand. Start your 
search. I don’t want any shooting 
unless there’s an overt act, do you 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Loft, and went 
out of the room. 

“And I suppose, Hunter, you’d 
better get to your rails. You might 
as well expect that tonight is the 
time when they’ll really blow them 
up, though.” 

Hunter stood up and he said, 
“Yes, I suppose the orders arc com¬ 
ing in from the capital?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are they-” 

“You know what they are,” Lan¬ 
ser interrupted. “You know what 
they'd have to be. Take the leaders, 
shoot the leaders, take hostages, 
shoot the hostages, "ake more hos¬ 
tages, shoot them” -his voice had 
risen but now it sank almost to a 
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whisper—“and the hatred growing 
and dbe hurt between us deeper and 
deeper.” 

Hunter hesitated. “Have they 
condemned any from the list of 
•names?’* and he motioned slightly 
towards the Mayor’s bedroom. 

Lanser shook his head. “No, not 
yet. They are just arrested so far. 
Well, get to your work. Major. I 
have to see Corell.” 

Pledges Against Rebellion 

When Mr. Corell came in, he was 
a changed man. His left arm was in 
plaster, and his face was sharp and 
oitter^ 

“I should have come before, 
Colonel,” he said, “but your lack 


of cooperation made me hesitant”* . 

Lanser said, “You were waiting 
for a reply to your report, I 
remember.” 

“I was waiting for much more 
than that. You refused me a position 
of authority. You said I was value¬ 
less. You left the Mayor in his 
office, contrary to my advice.” 

Lanser said, “Widiout him here 
we might have had more disorder 
than we have.” 

“That is a matter of opinion,” 
Corell said. “This man is a leader of 
a rebellious people.” 

“Nonsense,” said Lanser; “he’s 
just a simple man.” 

With his good hand Corell took 
a black notebook from his right 
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pocket and opened it. “You forgot. 
Colonel, that I had my sources, 3iat 
1 had been here a long time before 
you. I have to report to you that 
Mayor Orden has been in constant 
contact with every happening in this 
community. On the night when 
Lieutenant Tonder was murdered, 
he was in the house where the 
murder was committed. Whenever 
men have escaped, Orden has 
known about it and has- helped 
them. And I even strongly suspect 
that he is somewhere in the picture 
of these little parachutes.” 

. Lanser said eagerly, “But you 
can’t prove it.” 

“No,” Corell said, “I can’t prove 
it. The first thing I know; the last I 


only suspect. Perhaps now you will 
be willing to listen to me.” 

Lanser said quietly, “What do 
you suggest.?” 

“These suggestions. Colonel, are 
a little stronger than suggestions. 
Orden must now be a hostage and 
his life must depend on the peace¬ 
fulness of this community. His life 
must depend on the lighting of one 
single fuse on one single stick of 
dynamite.” 

He reached into his pocket again 
and brought out a paper. “This, sir, 
was the answer to my report from 
headquarters. You will notice that it 
gives me certain authority.” 

Lanser looked at the paper and he 
spoke quietly. “You really did go 
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over my head, didn’t you?” He 
looked up at Corell with frank 
dislike in his eyes. “I heard you’d 
been injured. How did it happen?” 

Corell said, “On the night when 
your lieutenant was murdered I was 
waylaid. The patrol saved me. Some 
of the townsmen escaped in my boat 
that night. Now, Colonel, must I 
express more strongly that Mayor 
Orden must be held hostage?” 

Lanscr said, “He is here. What 
more do you suggest?” 

“Orden’s life must be a pledge 
against rebellion.” 

“And if they rebel and we shoot 
Orden?” 

“Then that little doctor is next; 
he’s next in authority in the town.” 

“And when wc shoot him?” 

“Then wc have authority. When 
we have killed the leaders, the 
rebellion will be broken.” 

Lanser asked quizzically, “Do 
you really tliink so?” 

“It must be so.” 

Lanser shook his head slowly and 
then he called, “Sentry 1 ” The door 
opened and a soldier appeared in the 
door. “Sergeant,” said Lanser, 
“place Mayor Orden and Doctor 
Winter under arrest. Bring Winter 
here immediately.” 

Lanser looked up at Corell and he 
said, “You know, I do hope you 
know what you’re doing.” 

Under Arrest 

In the drawing-room of the 
palace of the Mayor the ^ble had 
been cleaned up, and a* soldier stood 


guard at Mayor Orden’s bedroom 
door. 

Annie was on her knees in front 
of the grate, putting litdc pieces of 
coal on the fire. She looked up at the 
sentry standing in front of Mayor 
Olden’s door and she said trucu¬ 
lently, “Well, what are you going 
to do to him?” The soldier did not 
answer. 

The outside door opened and an¬ 
other soldier came in, holding Doc¬ 
tor Winter by tlie arm. Doctor 
Winter said, “Hallo, Annie, how’s 
His Excellency?” 

And Annie pointed at the bed¬ 
room and said, “He’s in there.” 

“He isn’t ill?” Doctor Winter 
said. 

“No, he didn’t seem to be,” said 
Annie. “I’ll see if I can tell him 
you’re here.” 

She went to the sentry and spoke 
imperiously. “Tell His Excellency 
that Doctor Winter is here, do you 
hear me?” 

The sentry did not answer and 
did not move, but behind him the 
door opened and Mayor Orden 
stood in the doorway. He ignored 
the sentry and brushed past him 
and stepped into the room. For a 
moment the sentry considered tak¬ 
ing him back, and then he returned 
to his place beside the door. Orden 
said, “Thank you, Annie. Don’t go 
too far away, will you? I might 
need you.” 

Annie said, “No, sir, I won’t.” 

Orden said, “Is there something 
you want, Doctor?” 
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Winter grinned sardonically and 
pointed over his shoulder to his 
guard. “Well, I suppose I’m under 
arrest. My friend here brought 
me. 

Orden said, “I suppose it was 
bound to come. What vv^ill they do 
now, I wonder?” And the two men 
looked at each other for a long time 
and each one knew what the other 
one was thinking. 

And then Orden continued as 
though he had been talking. “You 
know, I couldn’t stop it if I wanted 
to.” 

“I know,” said Winter, “but they 
don’t know.” And he went on with 
a thought he had been having. “A 
time-minded people,” he said, “and 
the time is nearly up. They think 
that just because they have only one 
leader and one head, we are all like 
that. They don’t know that in a 
time of need leaders pop up among 
us like mushrooms.” 

Orden put his hand on Winter’s 
shoulder and he said, “Thank you. 

I knew it, but it’s good to hear you 
say it. The little people won’t go 
under, will they?” He searched 
Winter’s face anxiously. 

And the doctor reassured him, 
“Why, no, they won’t.” 

“I wonder why they arrested you, 
too,” Orden said. “I expect they will 
have to kill you, too.” 

“I expect so,” said Winter. 

“You know so.” Orden was silent 
for a moment and then he sdd, 
“You know. Doctor, I am a little 
man and this is a little town, but 
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there must be a spark in little men 
that can burst into flame. I am 
afraid, 1 am terribly afraid, but at 
the same time 1 feel a kind of exulta- 
don, as though 1 were bigger and 
better than I am.” 

Colonel Lanser entered the room, 
and the sentries stiffened, “Orden,” 
said Lanser sternly, ‘‘these things 
must stop.” 

The Mayor smiled helplessly at 
him. ‘‘They cannot stop, sir.” 

Colonel Lanser said harshly, ‘‘I 
arrested you as a hostage for the 
good behaviour of your people. 
Those are my orders.” 

“But that won’t stop it,” Orden 
said simply. “You don’t understand. 
When I have become a hindrance to 
the people, they will do without 
me. 

Lanser said, “Tell me truly what 
you think. If the people know you 
will be shot if they light another 
fuse, what will they do?” 

The Mayor looked helplessly at 
Doctor Winter. Lanser pressed him. 
“What will they do?” 

“I don’t know,” said the Mayor. 
“I think they will light the fuse.” 

“Suppose you ask them not to?” 

. Winter said, “Colonel, this morn¬ 
ing I saw a little boy building a 
snowman, while three grown sol¬ 
diers watched to see that he did not 
caricature your leader. He made a 
pretty good likeness, too, before 
they destroyed it.” 

Lanser ignored the doctor. “Sup¬ 
pose you ask them not to?” 

Orden seemed half asleep; his 
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eyes drooped, and he mcd to diink. 
He said, “1 am not tf^vcry brave 
man, sir. 1 think they will light it, 
anyway.” 

He struggled with his speech. “I 
hope they will, but if I ask them not 
to, they will be sorry.” 

“But you think they will light 
it?” Lanser insisted. 


Fliea Conquer the Fly-paper! 

The Mayor spoke proudly. “Yes, 
they will light it. I have no choice of 
livfeg or dying, you see, sir, but— 
do have a choice of how 1 do it. If 1 
tell them not to fight, they will be 
sorry, but. they will fight. If 1 tell 
them to fight, they will be glad, and 
I who am not a very brave man wiff 
have made them a little braver.” He 
smiled apologetically. “You see, it is 
an easy thing to do, since the end for 
me is the same.” , 

Lanser said, “If you say yes, we 
can tell them you said no. We can 
tell them that you begged for your 
life.” 

And Winter broke in angrily, 
“They would know. You do not 
keep secrets. One of your men got 
out of hand one night and he said 
the flies had conquered the fly¬ 
paper, and now the whole nation 
knows his words. They have made 
a song of it. The flies have con- 
qucrca the fly-paper. You do not 
keep secrets. Colonel.” 

Orden went on quietly, “You see, 
sir, nothing can change it. You will 
be destroyed and driven out.” His 
voice was very soft. “The people 
380 


don't like to be conquered, sir, and 
so they will hc^be. Free men csmnbt 
start a war, but once it is started, 
they can fight on in defeat. Men of 
the herd, followers of a leader, can¬ 
not do that, and so it is always the 
herd men who win battles and the 
Tree men who win wars. You will 
find that is so, sir.” 

Lanser was erect and stiff. “My 
orders are clear. Eleven o’clock was 
the deadline. 1 have taken hostages. 
If there is violence, the hostages will 
be executed.” 

And Doctor Winter said to the 
colonel, “Will you carry out the 
orders, knowing they will fail?” 

Lanser’s face was tight. “I will 
carry out my orders no matter What 
they are, but I do think, sir, a 
proclamation from you might save 
many lives.” 

From the distance there was a 
sound of an explosion. And the echo 
of it rolled to the hills and back 
again. 

The whisdc at the coal mine toot¬ 
ed a shrill, sharp warning. Orden 
stood very tensely for a moment and 
then he smiled. A second explosion 
roared—^nearer this time and heav¬ 
ier—and its echo rolled back from 
the mountains. 

Orden looked at his watch and 
then he took his watch and chain 
and put them in Doctor Winter’s 
hand. 

“How did it go about the flies?” 
he asked. 

“The flies have conquered the 
fly-paper,” Winter said. the end 
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spoonful of Nescafe' in your cup 
...sugar and milk to taste. No 
filters, no percofators. It's the 
quickest, most' wonderful cup 
of coffee you’ve ever enjoyed I 


You'll love the nch full flavouf 
of Nescafe—the finest coffee you 
can get. Made fiom the choicest 
South Indian coffee beans. 
Nescafe is 100‘V„ puie Instant 
Coflee, so easy to prepare I 
Nescafe saves money. You can 
vary the strength exactly to taste, 
cup by cup There is no wastage, 
not even grounds to throw away 
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A NESTLE PRODUCT 


BT 


Nescafe ' the coffee that tastes so good 

•NESCAFE IS rt registered trade mark to designate Nestle's instant coffee 
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To US at Advani-Oerlikon the metal tabrtcalor is boss. Ho is oui raison d'&tre Nothing that 
we can do foi him is too much trouble Like checking every rciw material and component that 
goes into the rsfoduct that we make foi him Testing «^‘afli prodU'.t to ensure that he gets 
the very best Helping to solve his welding problems And catering to his evciy need by 
providing a wide ranger-and what a range'-of products iiiir! services 

After 14 years of such welded bliss, is it surprising that he is in love with us! 
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NL-W! Striped toothpaste! 



with germ-fighting 




keeps your whole mouth clean 


Ocleans your teeth ©cleans your breath 


^ The red stripes contain HEXACHLOROPHENE 

A nc\v idea in denial h>g«cnc: SKiNAL that desirous odour-causing germs 

looUipastc with geim-fighung red Instantly. No wonder sional keeps 

sii ipes keeps sour whole mouth clean! your whole mouth clean! 

W hiie siCiWAL cleans youi teet: -the All the familv wd! love signal'vS red 

Uexachtoi ophcne m ihc stripes cleans stripes, bubbly foam, fresh minty 

vour hicaih. That's because I-(exa- flavour,..and iis clean, clean, whole- 

chloioplienc is a protective ingiedicni mouth-dean feeling GelsioNAi today! 
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HOW TO B^Y A DIAMOND 

First of ail, depend on the skill 
and eicpenencG of a trusted 
jeweller. Ask hjm about cut, 
colour and purity, because 
these the throe factors 
wi i v^ ermine qual'ty. The 
value'stone is basod on 
quality and size. Both, of 
course, vary widely, but every 
diamond has lasting beauty 
and value. The size of a dia¬ 
mond is measured by lU 
weight in carats--there are 
100 points to the carat Shown 
here are diamonds ranging m 
size from 1bpointslo1(X)points. 
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111 of tho lot C ffOli shoro. Your world is new 

bright at Jove’s beginuing. Your engagement diamond reflects xoui? 
happiness and dream.s. 1 his lovely gciu marks, first, your promise of] 
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Shorinn u Diuom phoiojroph by Monte Casazw 


0( Beers Consolidated Mines, ltd. 


t marriage. And ever after, it will tell of the life you make together, the 
fjoys you share in, home and cliildren. And it will speak to the world 
; pf your affection and devotion. ^ 

i a diarnomi is lorever 
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FBI TOVI FAULT'S lEALTH 


Are they getting enough? 



ViMGRAN 


VIMGRAN 

V. : I 1 
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m nr 

SQUiaa SQUIBB 


ViMGRAN 

VIMGRAN 

smilKiltlCIlFWICtU 

StR/IIIHil CmNICMS 

■HniHri 



SQUIBB SQUIBB 


SEW! YIHSRAN 


Multiple VitaminS'Minerals Tablets 


LACK OF VITAMINS AND MINE¬ 
RALS can impair your family’s health. 
Fatigue, cold, loss of appetite, run-down 
conditions, skin and tooth troubles — 
these are commonly due to a lack of 
essential Vitamins and Minerals. 

YET VITAMINS AND MINERALS 
ARE OFTEN NEGLECTED even in 
meals planned vi/ith great care. Not all 
rich food IS balanced food and deficien¬ 
cies of Vitamins and Minerals can exist 
in many types of diets.' How, then, can 
you be sure that your family is getting 
all the vitally needed Vitamins and Mine¬ 
rals—and m the correct proportions ? 

TO MAKE SURE THAT EVERY 
ONE IN YOUR FAMILY gets these 


Multiple Vitamms-Minerais tablets. One- 
A-Day. Why not start this healthy habit 
from today ? 

VIMGRAN CONTAINS ELEVEN 
IMPORTANT VITAMINS AND 
EIGHT MINERALS in optimum quan¬ 
tities IRON to build red blood cells and 
lielp restore vigour—CALCIUM to keep 
bones and teeth strong—VITAMIN C to 
strengthen resistance to colds—VITAMIN 
A for good eye-sight and healthy skin— 
VITAMIN B-12to stimulate appetite and 
increase stamina—PLUS other important 
nutrients necessary for your family’s 
health. 

A tablet of VIMGRAN costs only about 
13 paise. A very small price indeed for 
your family’s health. Buy VIMGRAN 
today—take VIMGRAN every day! 


jssential nutrients in the proportions 
hey need, give them VIMGRAN—Squibb 


JKI ME VIMIM MR VM V FM ffi Mf 


SQUIBB 


(h> Oil nprHMti Uw ItoaltMntf Tr«d«rwrii of E R. 

8ARABHAI CHEMICALS PraiiKttiMHl PrtvaM Ud art Ltc«n««d Umt* ShllfHSC f43 
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A student's guide to practical elegance 

Marlborough 


BUCKLIN 


67% j 33% COTTON SUITING ANO MISH-SHfNTING IN NINNY'S SUfEM 

If you are a vcung man on the go, you’ll and need only minimum care, 
appreciate Marlborough suiting and bush- 
shirting. They're smart, practical cloths. Keep 
shape and set creases. Wear cool, stay 
v/frinkle-free through the most vigorous day 


OftIMHIY FINISH 


Many attractive shades and check designs to 
choose from. Marlborough is also available in a 
gaberdine weave and as a bush-shirting. 

Invest in small savings. 


Marlborough looks great, feels good 

THE BUCKINGHAM & CARNATIC COMPANY LIMITED, A Subsidiary of BINNY & CO.,LIMITED. Madras 

tWT BY-ITSS 
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FORMICA 




decorative laminate 


for beauty that 

lasts a 
lifetime! 


It belongs in your design 
for living! 



Home-makers who want the look 
of exclusive luxury —a home that’s 
bright, beautiful and modern as to¬ 
day— insist on formica* lamina¬ 
tes! These internationally-famous 
surfacingmaterialsofferyou the best 
of beauty and practicality. A wide 
choice of over 45 colours and de¬ 
signs to add timeless beauty to every 
decorating scheme, in every room. 
And that's only half the story... 

The first cost is the last cost 
FORMICA laminates are so easy to 
live with. Exceptionally tough and 
durable, they won’t chip, scratch 
or crack. Need no redecorating or 
renovating— ever. They practically 
take care of themselves! All stains 
from children’s grubby fingerprints 
to spilt liquids, food and even ink 
are easily wiped away with u damp 
cloth...leaving your formica sur¬ 
face spotless as new. Undoubtedly, 
FORMICA laminates are a lifetime 
investment in beautiful living! 


Remember these outstanding qualities 

• HEATPROOF • DUST-REPELLENT 

• SCRArCHPROOr • STAINPROOF 

• MOISTUREPROOi • LCONOMfCAL 

• PESTPROOF • ATTRACT! VF 

F'ORMICA decor«tivt laniinaK ii now bnag manurnctwed 
M India to the same eaactms Mndtrdi that have laade it 
the world’i leading laminate* 



THERE IS ONLY ONE iFORMlG4 


decorative laminate 
MAKE SURE YOU GET IT 


"FORMICA is the registered trade 
mark of Formica International 
Limited of wnich Formica India 
Limited is the licensed user in India. 

p 

FORMICA INDIA LIMITED, 

Head Ofllce and Factory ; P.O. Box 64, Poona. 
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WiLI JAM TTU5 Conqueror’s invasion of England 900 years agt> enriched the 
English language. In the following test, based on words introduced by the Normans, 
tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key word. Answers 
are on the next page. 


(1) abeyance (A bay' Sns)—A: respect¬ 
fulness. B: dormant condition. C: 
submission. D: transference. 

(2) arraign (a ranc')—Ar to accuse. B: 
adjust C: raise. D; declaim. 

(3) carrion—A; nvissacre. B: peal of bells, 
C; porter. D: putrefying flesh, 

(4) chafe—A: to fret. B; crack. C: banter. 
D; sing. 

(5) chattel—A: written contract. B: small 
bird. C: priest’s vestment. D: property. 

(6) crosier (kto' zl cr)—A; rose-garden. 
B; episcopal staff. C: earthen jar. D: 
Slake. 


(11) garnet—A; sea bird. B: decoration. 
C: gem.' D: wreath. 

(12) indict (in dite')—A: to persuade. B: 
bring a charge against. C; install. D: 
point out. 

(13) palsy (paw'l' zi)—A: paralysis. B: 
fence. C: cloth. D: straw bed. 

(14) penance—A: meditation. Bf flag. C; 
sclf-punislmicnt. D: broxize coin, 

(15) pertinent (per' tin ent)—A: obstinate. 
B: saucy. (J: to the point. D: agitated. 

(16) quash (kwosh) —A: to annul. B: 
flatten. C: divide into four. D: ccjol. 


(7) dais (day' is)—A; journal. B: reverie. 
C; raised platform. D; confusion. 

(8) dalliance—A: idle conversation. B: 
affinity. C: persistent effort, D: stupidity. 

(9) dower—A: plumage. B: widow’s share 
of husband’s estate. C; gift. D: headless 
pin. 

(10) encumbrance (cn kum' btAns)—A: 
camp. B: battle. C: intrusion. D: burden. 


(17) rancour (ran' kcr)—A: foul smell. B: 
pillage. C; blackmail. D: bitterness. 

(18) schism (sizni)—A: plan. B: cleft. C; 
disbelief. D; arena. 

(19) tally—A; bird’s claw. B: lucky charm. 
C: fat. D; score. 

(20) warranty—A: admonishment. B: 

caution. C: covenant. D: soldier. 

{Norn turn to tht mxt pap) 
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Answers to 

It Pays to Increase 
Your Word Power 


(1) abeyance—Dormant condition; 
state of suspension; as, an ancient law 
now in abeyance, Anglo-Norman abeianee, 
from abeer, “to gape.” 

(2) artaign—A: To accuse; call to answer 
on a criminal charge; as, tf> arraign a 
prisoner in court. Anglo-Norman arainer, 
from Latin ad, “to,” and ratiomre, “to 
talk reasonably.” 

(3) carrion—D: Putrefying flesh, unfit for 
food; as, horses left as carrion on a battle¬ 
field. Old Norman I'tcnch caroine, 
possibly from Latin caro, “flesh.” 

(4) chafe—A; To fret; be angry; rage; as, 
to chafe at delay. Old French chaufer, “tr) 
warm.” 

(5) chattel—Di Property; movable pos¬ 
session; as, personal goods and chattels. 
Old Norman French chatel. 

(6) crosier—B: I episcopal staff; crook; as, 
a bisliop’s ernster. Old French croisier, 
“cross-bearer.” 

(7) dais—C: Raised platform; as, the main 
table’s dais in a banqueting hall. Old 
French deis, frtim Latin discus, “a dish” 
and, later, “table.” 

(8) dalliance- - A; Idle conversation: chat; 
as, dalliance with friends. Old French 
dalier, “to talk lightly.” 

(9> dower— B: Widow’s share of husband’s 
estate, allowed by law for Hfe. Old 
French doaaire. 
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(10) encumbrance—D: Burden; useless 
addition; that which impedes; as, an 
encumbrance of debt. Old French eneom~ 
hrer, “to obstruct.” 

(11) gamet~C; Gem of deep transparent 
red; as, a garnet ring. Old French grenat, 
from Latin granatum, “pomegranate,” 
the seeds of which resemble the gem in 
colour. 

(12) indict—B: Bring a charge against; 
as, to indict a witness for perjury. Anglo- 
Norman enditer, “to make known.” 

(13) palsy—A: Paralysis; paralytic trem¬ 
bling ; as, stricken with palsy. Anglo- 
Norman parleste, "paralysis,” 

(14) penance—C: Self-punishment; reli¬ 
gious discipline; as, barefoot pilgrims 
doing penance. Old French pemame. 

(15) pertinent—C: To the point; apposite; 
relating to the matter in hand; as, a 
judge’s pirtinent summing-up of a case. 
Old French partenant. 

(16) quash—A: To annul; reject; stop 
completely; as, to quash a court convic¬ 
tion. Old French quasser, “to annul.” 

(17) rancour—D: Bitterness; malignant 
hate; grudge; as, the rancour of a man 
wronged. Old French rancor. 

(18) schism—B; Cleft; division; breach of 
unity; as, a schism in the Church. Old 
French scisme, “discord, ill-will.” 

(19) tally—D: Score; account; record of 
debt or payment, kept originally by 
notches on a stick; as, a tally of goods 
sold. Anglo-Norman tallie. 

(20) warranty—C: Covenant; assurance. 
Also, guarantee of quality; as, goods sold 
under »arranty. Anglo-Norrhan warantie, 
“guarantee.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct. good 

15-13 correct.feir 








This is LAL-mirS '66 winter 
range .,.A MAN'S WAV 
TO LOOK GREAT 
>,,A WOMAN'S WAY TO 
SVELTE SOPHISTICATION 

pure wool suitings • ‘terene'/wool suitings 

• blended fabrics • rugs and blankets 

• knitting yarns “twinklnil”, “countess” 
“bikanyl” • readymade knitwear. 

Terene Pofyester fibrelwool 
100% Synthetic blended fabrics. 



THE BitITISH INDIA CORPORATION LIMITED, CAWNPORE WOOLLEN MILLS BRANCH. KANPUR. U.P. 




RISING SUN 

/*' Seal "t E.xo'lh'iice 

for all kinds of writing and printing papers 

■WHlTf PRINTING CKEAMI AiO/WOVI' A7l)RH AID lYPI-ttRIIINO 
DtPIICAIING COVI-R nc lie 
i' tptcta/iiii Sunlit OITs« I Bond Viiin nl M mil M 
Snnheain I tdgtr Rid fori PoIk> Bond cl 

SfIRI I OOP '< !■ ^■'i '< Mu (''ll 

M itun nf, U<nr 

KARAM t HAND IHAPAK & BRUS I*V I 11D i Bi ibourm. Ro< Lt i 



UICAIAC i 



Plain and Fancy Worsted Suitings, Serges and Tweeds. Also Biankets, Rugs, Woollen 
Yarns, Machinery Cloths and Endless Felts. SHRI DiNESH MILLS LTD., Padra Road, Baroda. 
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Personal 

Qimpses 

Britain's Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson thrives on the honoured poli¬ 
tical tradition of heckling. At a recent 
rally, when a heckler shouted, “Rub¬ 
bish !” he shot back, “We’ll take up 
,your special interest in a moment, 

sir.” —Time 

A REPORTt.R interviewing Jimmy Du¬ 
rante asked die veteran comedian why, 
after years of bachelorhood, he had 
succumbed to marriage. Explained 
Durante : “To tell ya the truth, 1 was 
going with this girl Margie, a very 
sweet kid. She said 1 could have her 
for a song. The song turned out to be 
the Weddin’ Marcfl.” —nioyd Shearer 

Lauy O1.AVE Baden-Powell, widow of 
the founder of the Scout movement, 
tells of their shipboard romance. “It 
was in 1910,’’ she says, “that Lord 
Badcn-Pcwcll had seen me walking in 
a London fiark. He'd never seen my 
face. He never looked at women—he 
was too busy with his work. It was my 
walk he looked at that day as I exer¬ 
cised my spaniel. He was -writing a 
book on tracking for Scouts, and he 
had a theory that a person’s character 
was reflected in his walk. 

“Two years later we met face to face, 
when Lord Badcn-Powcll saw me on 


board ship. He said to himself, TVe 
seen that walk before I* After we had 
been properly introduced, he asked, 
‘Do you live in London? Don’t you 
have a spaniel?’ By the time the mip 
docked, we were engaged.’’ 

—Virginia Greer 

President Lyndon Johnson rcccndy 
asked his Secretary for Defence, 
Robert McNamara, to let the White 
House have a Pentagon speech writer 
—who .shall be known here as Joe 
Doakes —whose work the White 
House staff admired. 

McNamara admired it too and, not 
wanting to lose Doakes, assured the 
President solemnly that Doakes could 
not pos.sibly turn out work of White 
House calibre. Johnson appeared sur¬ 
prised and let the matter drop. 

Weeks later, LBJ asked for Doakes 
again, catching McNamara off bal¬ 
ance. “But I can’t spare him,’’ the 
Secretary protested. 

“Why, you told me yourself he 
wasn’t any good at all,” the President 
replied. “I just want to take^him off 
your hands.” 

Doakes came to the White House. 

—^Tom Wicker 

Opera star Birgit Nilsson was at a 
contract .session in Vienna—where she 
says they do not like to pay singers 
much—when her string of pearls 
broke and scattered over the floor. All 
the negotiators dived to retrieve them, 
including the conductor, Herbert von 
Karajan, who picked up the biggest 
pearl and looked at it closely. “Real, 
Madame Nils.son?” he asked. “From 
your fabulous La Scala fees?” 

She retorted, “No, only imitation— 
from my Vienna fees!” —Walter Meyer 
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great expectations! 

'What the Dickens!' said Charley’s 
Aunt. 'You never know what to expect these 
days I You choose a sari, and you can 
never get a choli to match. Or, if you're lucky 
to get both, you go out and there— 
everybody's wearing the same combination!' 
'Why don't you try Handloom House,' 
we suggested. ‘There's a festival of fabrics 
in infinite variety...you'll realise your 
great expectations!' 
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Always wanted to travel? 

Read how you can see the best of 
70 countries for just Rs 14.00 

(Thafs right, Rs 14.00 — 
plus the cost of a round trip to Montreal, Canada) 


You’ll see them at Expo 67, the extraordi¬ 
nary world exhibition which opens in Montreal 
on April 28th, 1967. For six momentous 
montte. Expo 67 will present an interna¬ 
tional spectacle such as has never been seen 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Expo 67 is what happens when the govern¬ 
ments of over 70 countries set out to show 
you how fascinating and exciting the world 
you live in is. As you wander from one great 
national pavilion to another, it'll be just like 
a trip abroad, with the sights and the 
sounds, the music, the food and the fun. 
(Each country will stamp your Expo Pass¬ 
port with its own distinctive “visa". How’s 
that for a souvenir?) 

Expo 67 will ring with the music, songs 
and dances of more than two thirds of all 
the nations on earth. Sixty delightful res¬ 
taurants will feature every kind of food 
under the sun, and the authentic atmosphere 
to go With it. 

A World Festival of entertainment will 
bring the great names—everything from 
Milan's la Scala Opera to the thrill-a minute 
spectacle of the Gendarmerie Francai%, 
from the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or¬ 
chestra to the 1,7(X)-performer Canadian 
Military Tattoo. And in “La Ronde" you’ll 
find one of the most enchanting and imagi¬ 
native amusement parks ever devised, where 
the fun will go on until the small hours. 

Expo 67 is a once-in-a-lifetime opportu¬ 
nity—^for you and your family. Start plan¬ 
ning now to come to Montreal next year. 
You’ll see the life of your time. And have 
the time of your life. 


I Thu IS your Passport to 
i Fypo 67. It will admit you 
\ to all the National Pavll- 
I ions, all the Theme and 
I Provincial Pavilion\, and 
i i\ good for unlimited rides 
i around the Expo 67 islands 
I on the Expo Express. fVith 
I It, you'll be able to see 
j much oj the feast of en- 
I leriuinmenl at no extra 
I charge 
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! SAVE BY BUYING NOW. At 
i the reduced advance price, 
j a Daily Passport costs Rs 14.00, a Weekly Pass- 
port (7 consecutive days) Rs 52.50. Big savings, too, 
on Season Passports and Touth Passports. Children 
j 2-12 on April 2b, 1967, half price. On sale at banks, 
I travel agtms, airline offices, department .stares, 
American Express offices, or wherever you see the 
I official Expo 67 sign 


\ BONUS BOOKS, TOO. Be sure to ask about Expo 
\ 67 Bonus Books, which offer you big discounts 

i on hod and entertainment. 

I 

! ACCOMMOUATION Make reservations through 
I your travel agent Or if you prefer, LOCEXPO, 
the affinal E.xpo 67 accommodation bureau. 
Hill help you Write or telephone LOCEXPO, 
; Expo 67, Cue du Havre, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. Telephone (514) 397-SSI7. 


THE UNIVERSAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1967 
Montreal, (Canada) 

APRIL 28-OCTOBER 27, 1967 
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FUJI ELECmiC... 

Pacing the Growth 

of India’s Modern 

Transportation 

System! 


Fuji Electric products, 
past and present, have 
been instrumental in 
transforming India's rail¬ 
way system into one of 
the fastest, most efficient, 
and economical of any 
country in the world. 



Contributions by Fuii 
Electric to this aspect of 
India's rapid growth and 
development include elec¬ 
tric coach car motors, 
station rectifiers and elec¬ 
tronic apparatus to con¬ 


trol electrical current for 
safe and timely operation 
of this modern transpor¬ 
tation network, and count¬ 
less electrical innovations 
which add to its success. 



As new equipment and 
electrical devices are de¬ 
veloped by Fuji Electric’s 
dedicated research, long 
experience, and modern 
technology, you may rest 


assured they will play an 
increasingly role in India's 
future growth and de¬ 
velopment. 



Among its many other 
products and services for 
a country with a fast grow¬ 
ing industrial future, Fuji 
Electric has the ability 
to design, engineer and 
manufacture any type of 
industrial plant to the 
customer's specification. 

/.Fs U O. MT 


FUJI ELECTRIC COlLTH iFUil DENKISEIZO K.K.) HiMi Office; Maninouchi, Chi]ioda4iu, Tokyo, Japan CaUe; DENKIFUJI TOKYO 






THf STHkOL or QUALtrV 










A continent stretching from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, from 
. Iberia to the Balkans—a continent steeped in history and iegend 
yet equally rich in modern scientific achievement—a continent 
whose many nations, cultures and languages kindled a new way 
of life round the world—a continent on which nature has lavished 
a myriad scenic splendours. Tiiat is Europe. From Switzerland, 
the heart of this continent, Swissair files to all the important cities 
in the world. 

Timetable to Europe (via Switzerland) ARRIVE THE FOLLOWING DAY IN 

AMSTERDAM 12.10 p.m. 
COPENHAGEN 10.50 a.m. 
DUSSELDORF 09.05 a.m. 
FRANKFURT 09.05 a.m. 
LONDON 08.35 a.m. 
MUNICH 09.30 a.m. 

PARIS 08.50/09.40 a.m. 
PRAGUE 09.40 a.m. * 
PRAGUE 2.50 p.m. 

STUTTGART 10.00 a.m. 
STOCKHOLM 12.35 p.m. 
VIENNA 09.45 a.m. 
ZURICH 06.10/06.25 a.m. 

* Mon. Fri. & Sun. only 


Tuesday from Bombay 11.00 p.m. 

Thursday from Calcutta 7.45 p.m. 

Friday from Bombay 9.30 p.m. 

Sunday from Bombay 9.30 p.m. 


C 
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TATA STEEL SETS 
ALL-TIME SAFETY RECORD 

The two-million ton Tata Steel Works 
completed between 1st June and 14th June 1966 

a record-breaking 2.4 million man-hours 
without a single lost-time accident... 
an all-time high in safety 
for heavy industry in India 

lo set a new pace in safety in the India Productivity Year 1966, 
Tata Steel will continue its campaign throughout 1966.. .the most 
massive safety campaign ever to be mounted by industry in India. 



the safest place to work in 
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lovely from afar... lovely this near 
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when you use 
the only cosmetic that clears skin flaws 


Be lovely now — Lacto-Calaminc is an ideal 
make-up. ll clears skin flaws smoothly, gently. 
Be lovely always^—Lacto-Calaminc contains 
calamine and witch hazel—so good for your 
skin... leaves it clear, radiant. 

' " ‘ ■ ' ■'i''' i' ,‘ i/' ' V 'O'''>'V>f'’„?■ 

Now available in pilfer-proof bottle with carton 
Also available 

in the Lacto-Calaminc ranine: Cream and Talc 
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Sathe's 

Glucoa Lactine 
Biscuits 
are ideal for 
growing 
children and 
for the 
'On the Run’ 
adult. Packed 
with energy¬ 
giving 

nourishment 
and so tasty too! 


SATHE BISCUIT 
& CHOCOLATE 
CO. LTD.,POONA-2. 
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a packot full of pleasure 











Take Brilliant 


Pictores 50% BIGGER! 
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GEVABOX gives you superb rectangular 
pictures—6 cm x 9 cm big...50% larger than 
those from ordinary cameras. And the ex¬ 
ceptional quality of the negatives assures you 
far superior enlargements! 

These impressive features put GEVA¬ 
BOX right at the top — 

■ Tough, streamlined body—made com¬ 
pletely of the finest steel. 


■ Bright, clear, eye-level viewfinder for 
precise composition, for quick, easy 


photographs. 

■ 3 speeds (bulb, 1/50th and l/IOOthsec.). 
Get sharp fast-action shots. 

■ 2 apertures (fit and f16), for focussing 
depth. 

And GEVABOX is so easy to operate. Just 
click—your GEVABOX does the rest. Ask 
your APL dealer to demonstrate. 

Price: Rs. 44.00 




AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LTD. 



Kasturi Building, 
Jamshedji Tata Road, 
Bombay 1 
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ASP/HAC/2B 



THESE PIPES ARE USED FOR: 


. A ^ ■ WATER SUPPLY SCHEMES 

A 3 a (Manufactured to I. S I592y I960 from Nominal dia. 80 M.M 

to 600 M.M. dia. Test Pressure 5, tO 15 & 30 kg/cm*) 

■ irrigation schemes 

Ifflilln " DISPOSAL schemes 

llHllJull ■ Also available; ASBESTOS CEMENT CONDUITS 

POR TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC CABLES 

HYDERABAD ASBESTOS 

CEMENT PRODUCTS LTDi sanatnagar, Hyderabad .a. p. 

Factories at Ssnatnagar, Hyderabad A. P. and Ballabgarh, Punjab. 

Salas Offlcas: Trivandrum ■ Madras ■ Bangalore ■ Hyderabad 

■ Bombay ■ Baroda ■ Cuttack ■ Indore ■ Jaipur ■ Calcutta ■ Kanpur 

■ Delhi ■ Ballabgarh ■ Chandigarh 







Gold 



CAR TYRE 

* surer road grip 

* greater mileage 

* more retreads 



LEADS THE WAY 



In solid sterling silver 
Adjustable 14K gold point 
Adjustable, sculptured grip 


Parker75 


PARK!.R Maker of ihe world's most wanted pens. 
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Enjoy all the delicate 
flavour and taste of high 
grown 100% Darjeeling 
tea. Enjoy Lipton’s 
Green Label—created ^ 
exclusively to please 
your discerning palate. 


UIPTOU) UPTON'S MEANS 

















The usual subscription rate is 
I reduced for your gift subscriptions. YOU SAVE Rs 4.00 on one gift subscription, Rs 8.00 
j on two. Send us your instructions now (on the voucher opposite) and we will send the Digest 
for a year-POST-FREE to any address in India—for only Rs 20.00 (the usual price of a 
year’s subscription is Rs 24.00 post-paid). 

What a boon to find at least one Christmas present that is a suitable vehicle for every kind 
of message—from a dignified "With Alt Good Wishes” to an affectionate "With Love". 
I That present is a gift subscription to The Reader’s Digest.. .twelve monthly issues of The 
I Reader’s Digest magazine, delivered post-free to the home of a relative or friend, and 
I announced by us with a charming Christmas card, hand-signed in your name. 

IA Gift that delights EVERYBODY > Whether your message is one of good wishes or 
i of something warmer, no gift will convey it more suitably than a Digest gift subscription. For 



! this is a magarine that everybody enjoys. Intelligent without being ‘hjfehbrow’, entertaining 
f but never trivial, the Digest's immenselv varied contents appeal to every taste. 



I TWELVE Gifts in ONE! 

I And since any message of goodwill certainly ' ’ ■ 
f bears repetition, you have an additional .' 

* reason for choosing the Digest as your gift. 

I For this is a present that renews itself twelve .i<: }. 

//mes.-each new monthly issue is a separate , 

} gift in itself — a fresh and welcome reminder 
5 of your thoughtfulness and good wishes. 


SEND 

NO 

MONEY- 


Wherever you live, we will send you a gift 

on receipt of your order, an attractive Pocket 

Diary for 1967. Handsomely bound in red ' 

and gold, with a satin silk ribbon bookmark, 

this fine pocket-book is more than just a 

diary: it is also a compendium of useful :1'" ; 

information. It has been specially produced ' 

this Christmas as a personal gift to readers 4 ; 

who give Reader’s Digest gifts. , 

S~{ 
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The Reader's Digest ! 


J-^' ^ ^ 


You supply just the generous impulse 
—the Digest does all the rest! This 
comprehensive FREE gift service saves 
you time and trouble. 

Your gift is announced for you...Each 
gift that you order will be announced 
with a charming greetings card. We 
sign the card by hand for you—to your 
exact instructions—and post it at our 
expense, in good time to reach your 
friends at Christmas. 

Your gift is despatched for you— 
every month... All twelve issues of each 
gift subscription will be despatched 
direct to the homes of your friends. 
We pay all postage charges on your 
gift subscriptions. 

Send no money...Write your gilt 
instructions on the post-free voucher 
below, take out this entire page and 
fold it as instructed overleaf. No stamp 
is necessary. We pay the postage. 
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X'"' MY NAME. 

(CA(>ITAl.S PLCASe) 

■ ' ’•W * * 

ADDRESS. 




Please send The Reader's Digest for one year to: 
NAME. 

(CAPITAUS please) 

ADDRESS. 


Sign the gift c.ird : From ... 

NAME. 

(CAPITALS please) 

ADDRESS. 


Sign the gift card ; From 















REMOVE THIS PAGE AND FOLD INTO 
A REPLY-PAID ENVELOPE 







Every night they enjoy 

the gentle light of Philips Argenta lamps. 

No hard shadows, no harsh glare, no eyestrain. 



Philips Argenta is unique 
because it is specially coated 
white inside. It gives you all 
the light you need around the 
house. But unlike clear lamps, 
Argenta gives you light 
which is perfectly difTuse and 
soothing to the eye. Time you 
switched to Argenta lamps. 


FREE! An informative 
and useful booklet 'Guide 
to Scientific Homelighting' 
is available to you free on 
request. 

IWTPL 3113 


ask for 

m PHILIPS 

V ARGENTA LAMPS 


I-PLEASE FILL IN THIS COUPON AND MAIL -, 

; PHILIPS INDIA LIMITED 

I Advertising Department 
■ 7 Justice Chandra Madhab Road 

! Calcutta-20 

I 

' Please send me a copy of the booklet 'Guide 
I to Scientific Homelighting'. 

I 

I NAME . . 

I 

] ADDRESS. . 

t 

I . 
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Available 


in 2 sizes 


SHHHH...POWERFUL COUGH MIXTURE AT WORK 

Formula 44 stops stubborn coughs due to colds, 'flu and bronchitis 
works hour after hour to help you sleep peacefully 

Only an hour ago he dreaded another night of stubborn 
coughing... a night without sleep. So you gave him Vicks Formula 
44 Cough Mixture. He is sleeping peacefully now. 

Formula 44 is powerful. It stops coughs fast and lets you sleep 
restfully. , 

Formula 44 is effective. It acts where coughs begin—in the 
cough control centre. 

Formula 44 gives you more complete relief. It helps soothe throat 
irritation, clear chest and nasal mucus congestion and you get 
complete relief from coughs. 

That’s why more and more people use Formula 44. Try it. The 
first spoonful will tell you that Vicks Formula 44 is a powerful 
Cough Mixture—and it works. 


FM FACT. EFFEaiVE AELIEF FOLLOW THE CORRECT DOSAGE 


CHILDREN ufidar « years 
As prescribed by a doctor 


VICKS Formula 44 

^ POJVERFUL COUGH MIXTURE 
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Ambush on the 
Roof of the World 

By George Patterson , 

A British explorer\s vivid account 
of dauntless guerrilla warfare waged 
against Chinese oppression in Tibet 


T ibet, the tiny nation lying 
between India and China in 
the towering Himalayas, has 
been occupied and terrorized by 
China ever since 1950. But Tibet’s 
communist masters are reluctant to 
admit that they have been consider¬ 
ably harassed by guerrilla warfare 


George Patterson, 46 , is the author of 
Tibetan Journey, Tragic Destiny, Tibet in 
Revolt and other books. He is a member of 
the Royal Scottish fJoographical Society, the 
Royal Anthropological Society and the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Club. 


waged against them by the Kham- 
bas—poorly armed and illiter¬ 
ate, yet formidable fighting men 
from the mountains of eastern 
Tibet. It was these tribesmen who, 
in 1959, spirited the Dalai Lama 
into India, in spite of 50,000 Chinese 
troops guarding Lhasa, Tibet’s 
capital. 

When Tibetans resist, they 
usually do so by non-co-operation. 
The Khambas resist by killing. To¬ 
day, because of them, Chinese troops 
in Tibet fear for their safety. 

In the spring of 1964, three 
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Britons set off from India for Nepal 
where great numbers of Tibetan 
refugees have settled. They hoped 
to make contact with the Khamba 
guerrillas and, if possible, to film a 
raid on a Chinese convoy. One of 
those men was George Patterson; 
here he reports on their meeting 
with jthe Khambas. 

FTER we had passed the last 
Indian outpost on the Nepalese bor¬ 
der, the trail to the mountains of the 
north led through savage gorges, 
over hair-raising bridges spanning 
roaring rivers, across precipitous 
mountain slopes. Then our porters 
told us that just ahead lay the sacred 
valley of Dzum, headquarters of the 
5,000 Khambas we hoped to meet. 
Now the trail flattened out, winding 
through scrub bushes in a narrow 
cleft. And at last, 17 days after leav¬ 
ing India, we were there. 

A breathtakingly beautiful valley 
stretched two miles to the north¬ 
west. On all sides, snow-covered 
mountains swept up to a deep blue 
sky. Dotting the valley were several 
stone-walled villages, the largest 
being known as Chokang. At the 
entrance to this village we were met 
by the chieftain, a towering figure 
in Tibetan dress—^maroon-coloured 
robe caught up at the waist by a silk 
scarf to form a knee-length kilt; a 
high-necked shirt made of green 
camouflage parachute silk. 

The Khambas, tall and power¬ 
fully-built, are the nomadic and 
warlike natives of the province of 
40 


Kham in eastern Tibet. Now, dicy 
arc scattered throughout Tibet itself, 
or are in Indian or Nepalese exile. 
Numbering between 150,000 and 
200,000, the Khambas are known as 
Chu-zhi Kang-druk—^Four Rivers, 
Six Mountains—an ancient name 
for Tibet, and their guerrilla forces 
are organized in groups based on 
tribal or district ties. When a large 
operation is planned, these guerrilla 
units join forces, and later disband 
again into their separate groups. 
They have links with informers all 
over Tibet. 

In the mountainous country, these 
experienced and superbly-trained 
mountain fighters harass Chinese 
outposts, either by blowing them up 
or starting landslides to cut them 
off from help. 

After greeting our hosts at Cho¬ 
kang, Tibetan custom required that 
we drink interminable cups of but¬ 
ter te.i—tea mixed with a lump of 
butter, a dash of salt, and churned to 
a creamy mixture. During this 
polite interchange, our hosts were 
surprised that I spoke the Khamba 
Tibetan dialect, which I had learnt 
several years before while travelling 
in Tibet. Soon we got down to the 
reason for our visit. 

“We have come,” I said, “so that 
the world may know what is hap¬ 
pening in your epuntry. Tibet is im¬ 
portant not only to you, but also to 
India, China, Asia and the rest of . 
the world. But few people realize 
this because you lack the means to 
publicize your situation. Tibet is less 
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than five million people refusing to 
submit to 700 million. Tibet is some 
10,000 poorly-armed Khamba guer¬ 
rillas fighting against 300,000 well- 
equipped Chinese troops. This is 
what we want to tell the world. 

“You say that it is your strategy to 
cut the two main arterial roads in 
Tibet, or to attack convoys travel¬ 
ling on these or other important 
roads, so that supplies are destroyed 
and Chinese confidence under¬ 
mined. We must convince the out¬ 
side world that this is possible, and 
the only way to do so is to film you 
in action.” 

Plan of Attack. Now Ten-dar, 
the commander, spoke. His magni¬ 
ficent physique and independent 
carriage indicated authority. But 
he struck me as cautious and ruth¬ 
less. He said that 15 days before 
they had crossed the Tibetan border 
and attacked a Chinese convoy on a 
route just south of the main Aksai 
Chin-Lhasa road. If we were de¬ 
termined to go on a raid, they could 
attack again near the same spot. 
This would surprise the Chinese 
since the Khambas usually struck at 
widely-separated targets. Ten-dar 
warned us that the raid would be 
very dangerous. Chinese soldiers are 
tough and fearless, the mountains 
savage and we, of course, would 
have the added burden of heavy 
cameras and equipment. Undis¬ 
mayed, we felt that we would sur¬ 
vive. 

Maps were brought out, the attack 
planned. The target area was only 


three hours to the south of a Chinese 
garrison of 100 soldiers. Twenty- 
three men would take part in our 
raid. To get the party out of the 
valley without alerting local pro- 
Chinese spies, guards would be 
posted at all the valley exits. After 
a Delphic consultation with a high 
priest, the date for the raid was set 
for June 6. 

We moved out of the valley in 
three groups by difierent routes to 
reduce the chances of being seen, 
and met up again further on. Two 
days later, we crossed a 20,ooo-foot 
pass in a blinding blizzard at 5 p.m. 
and plunged downwards until mid¬ 
night. W’^e lay in our frozen sleep 
ing-bags for the rest of the night and 
all next day. At dusk we slipped 
away again, and at 9 p.m. reached 
a deserted monastery. 

Inside, by shielded torchlight, we 
could see the desecration; images 
had been thrown to the floor, rich 
silk hangings ripped to shreds, re¬ 
ligious manuscripts burnt, murals 
defaced. The Khambas swore softly. 
This threat to their religion and way 
of life kept the revolt in Tibet alive. 
They were without land, without 
support, but with a passionate love 
for their country, for their inde¬ 
pendence, for their Dalai Lama and, 
above all, for their religion. 

From the monastery we moved 
down the long slope of the moun¬ 
tain in complete darkness, and pre¬ 
pared ourselves for the attack. 
When the suh ro.se wc could see 
how effectively the Khambas had 
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planned the ambush. The road from 
the north was clearly visible for over 
a mile as it wound between a wide 
river and the steep side of the 
mountain on which we were hid¬ 
den. Just below us the valley nar¬ 
rowed abruptly to no more than 40 
yards, and twisted in a tight bend to 
contain only the uncrossable river 
and the road. The Khambas, clad in 
khaki gowns over their usual 
maroon woollen clothing, were 
stationed at intervals behind shallow 
stone parapets, faces smeared with 
dirt, and twigs in their headgear. 
We lay behind a small stone 
“cover,” our cameras blackened to 
avoid possible reflection. 

At 1.50 p.m. came the distant 
murmur of engines. There were 
four three-ton military trucks in the 
Chinese convoy, and as the first one 
reached the bend there was a sharp 
single crack. This first shot was 
Ten-dar’s, by previous arrangement 
the signal to fire. I had asked earlier 
how the convoy would be stopped. 
Ten-dar had looked at me in puzzle¬ 
ment. “We just shoot the drivers,” 
he said. 

At Ten-dar’s shot, the driver of 
the first truck slumped against the 
steering wheel. A rising fusillade of 
shots followed. The second truck 
slewed slightly to the right as the 
dead driver’s companion leaped out 
of the far side. The third and fourth 
trucks halted a little behind the 
others. By this time most of the 
Chinese soldiers had taken cover 
under the last three three trucks. 


There was no other place for them 
to go, for behind them raged the 
river. The firing increased as 
machine-gunners on both sides 
opened up and soon the mountains 
caught up the ear-splitting echoes. 

K^d-grenades. Suddenly, to my 
amazement, Ten-dar moved out 
from cover and walked calmly to the 
first truck to sec what it was carry¬ 
ing. A Chinese soldier crawled out 
from beneath the second truck and 
followed him. Ten-dar began walk¬ 
ing towards his cover again, but all 
at once he turned, swung his arm 
and fell face downwards on the 
ground. He’s hit! I thought. There 
was an explosion near the second 
truck and I realized that he had 
thrown a hand-grenade. Then other 
Khambas were throwing hand- 
grenades and smoke billowed across 
the valley. 

Now the Chinese under the 
fourth truck broke cover and made 
towards us, firing as they came. A 
Khamba ran to meet them, shoot¬ 
ing. He staggered as he was hit but 
closed with one Chinese. After the 
hand-to-hand struggle it was the 
Khamba who lay still. But as the 
Chinese ran towards the truck, 
another Khamba hurled a hand- 
grenade. The Chinese soldier blew 
apart. 

One of our look-outs shouted that 
it was time to go. It was 2.10 p.m., 
after exactly 20 minutes of action. 1 
threw cameras and films into their 
containers and lunged up the trail in 
a retreat which had been as carefully 
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planned as the ambush. Just then 
there was a shout and a sentry came 
up the trail at a fast pace. “Gay-bo— 
the old one who grappled with the 
Chinese—is badly shot,” he said. 

“Where?” I asked. 

“Here,” he said, pointing just 
above his heart. “But there is also a 
large hole in his back. And he has 
been shot in the face.” 

Some years before I had taken a 
course designed for medical mis¬ 
sionaries, but even with my small 
knowledge I was .sure that the man 
could not possibly live. I said that I 
needed 15 minutes to remove the 
bullet, wash and dress the wound. 
If Chinese reinforcements caught 
up with us, the Khambas would 
have to fight a rearguard action. 

Soon Ten-dar arrived—without 
Gay-bo. “We could do nothing,” 
Ten-dar said. “He died in our 
arms.” 

We travelled all afternoon at a 
killing pace, crossing two passes of 
10,000 and 15,000 feet without stop¬ 
ping. Still, that evening we heard 
the distant sound of dogs barking. 
The Chinese were not far behind. 

The Khambas went straight up 
the face of the mountain. Because 
of its almost vertical angle, we 
had to climb five paces to the 
right, then to the left, then to the 
right, in zigzag fashion. Soon we 
were a staggering, stumbling line, 
silent except for great sobbing 
breaths. I could no longer lift my 
head to look at the black outline of 
the pass against the sky. I existed in 
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a world of painful automatic move¬ 
ment of leaden legs, of a terrible 
compulsion which drove me on. 

We reached the top of the pass 
just as dawn was breaking. The 
Khambas were grinning as they 
looked back. They had escaped by a 
hair’s breadth, but already they 
were joking about the next raid. 

Resurrection? Two days later, a 
messenger came running into the 
guerrilla camp, shouting for Ten- 
dar. For a moment I thought that 
the Chinese had followed us into 
camp, but Ten-dar turned and 
asked me to bring my medical kit. 
“Gay-bo is alive,” he said. 

We stopped, speechless, for there 
was Gay-bo walking towards us. 
His face was a mask of caked mud 
and streaks of sweat. His head was 
covered with blood. His pullover 
was black with dried blood and dirt. 
High on the back of his left shoulder 
was a gaping hole where the bullet 
that had entered his chest had come 
out. 

Gay-bo’s story was hazy, for he 
had had many stretches of un¬ 
consciousness. But he had always 
remembered to drag himself under 
cover before he lost consciousness, 
thus avoiding the Chinese search 
parties. Somehow he had worked 
his way up a valley to a remote and 
very difficult pass, which had 


brought him down almost direedy 
above our camp. For a man in his 
condition, it was a miraculous per¬ 
formance. After I had given him 
drugs, he quickly began to recover 
—and in a few days joined in plans 
for the next attack. 

Such nuisance raids, of course, 
are mere pinpricks to the Chinese. 
But just before we bade the Kham¬ 
bas good-bye, Ten-dar said to me; 
“In our splendid land of sunshine 
and mounuins and snows, many 
Tibetan men, women and children 
have died, and will continue to die 
until the Chinese oppressor is 
cleared from our country. We 
Khambas need so little—warm 
clothes, simple food, pack horses so 
that we can move quickly in looting 
Chinese convoys and garrisons of 
their guns. Given sufficient arms, 
we could make it impossible for the 
Chinese to remain in Tibet.” 

In the light of China’s current 
ruthless hold on Tibet, Ten-dar’s 
words may appear over-optimistic. 
But they convey something of the 
dauntless spirit of the Khamba peo¬ 
ple, who cling stubbornly to the 
hope of freedom from communist 
oppression. 

Eventually, perhaps, a more im¬ 
portant role may be found for the 
Khamba tribesmen, the indomitable 
fighters on the roof of the world. 


/rsYCHiATRisT to incomc-tax collector on couch ; “Nonsense! The whole 
world isn’t against you. The people of this country, perhaps, but not the 
whole world.” __b. a. 
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Common Sense 
and the 
Femininity Pill 

By Grace Naismith 


Pioneered to help the over-fifties^ 
this hormone treatment has 
acquired the reputation of being able 
to restore lost youth—a claim that is 
not only misleading but dangerous 


All women want to be young. 

All women want to be 
X jL feminine. Now there is a 
pill which promises women that 
they can stay for ever young, for 
ever feminine. 

What is this pill ? How valid are 
the promises? 

^ The pill is a hormone, one of the 
chemical substances secreted by the 
endocrine glands whose purpose is 
to stimulate and regulate almost all 
bodily activity. The female hor¬ 
mones, called oestrogens and pro- 
gesterones, are released from the 
ovaries. These hormones have be¬ 
come the basic ingiedicnts of the 
“stay young, stay feminine” pill. 

No pill can make one young 
again. Nor can a pill make one 
feminine—either gende and charm¬ 
ing in the womanly, wifely. 


motherly sense, or attractive in tlic 
sex-appealing, eye-appealing sense. 
The pill is not related to sexual 
activity, nor is it a cure-all for the 
strains and stresses of a woman’s 
life. 

Yet thousands of women, mosdy 
in middle age, have been influenced 
by the claims made for the oestro¬ 
gen pill. Wooed by enthusiastic 
articles and, in some countries, by 
sensational advertisements, they 
have overwhelmed doctors with 
pleas to “make me young again.” 

The trend is becoming a matter 
of concern to many reputable 
doctors. “Women who don’t need 
the pill come to see me,” says an 
American endocrinologist who has 
pioneered hormone treatment. 
“They say that they are depressed 
or want the therapy because they 


Condensed from U.S. Lady 
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have read that it makes a woman 
young or more female. It won’t.” 

Furthermore, doctors warn that 
this kind of therapy, like all medi¬ 
cation, carries risks as well as bene¬ 
fits. 

Some doctors, aware of the haz¬ 
ards of misguided hormone thera¬ 
py, refuse to give any oestrogens at 
all. * But, says Dr. Hugh Barber, 
director of obstetrics and g)'naeco- 
logy at a New York hospital, “It 
is just as cruel to withhold hormone 
treatment from women who do 
need it as it is to give it to those who 
don’t.” 

What is the truth about female 
hormones for the middle-aged? 
When should they be prescribed? 

First, it is necessary to know about 
the menopause. This is a natural 
physical process signifying the end 
of a woman’s childbearing life; the 
ovaries no longer produce eggs. 
Ovarian hormones lessen, and the 
entire hormonal system must be re¬ 
adjusted. 

The discomfort that some women 
experience at the time of the meno¬ 
pause—usually between tlie ages of 

45 and 50—is merely the result of 
this shifting of hormone -balances 
throughout the body. Since the 
nervous system is also supported 
by the hormones, the nerves and 
blood vessels may react with 
annoying symptoms such as hot 
flushes, irritability, backache and 
headache. 

Only about 15 per cent of women 
passing through the menopause 
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find it so troublesome that they need 
treatment. For these, mild sedatives 
may be prescribed to make nervous 
reactions less unpleasant, or tran¬ 
quillizers to help relieve tension 
or anxiety. For others, who are dis¬ 
tressed by hot flushes of varying in¬ 
tensity, hormone pills or injections 
are effective. The therapy is dis¬ 
continued when the symptoms dis¬ 
appear. This 'treatment has been 
accepted as safe and successful 
menopausal therapy for years— 
when it is carried out under appro¬ 
priate medical supervision, for 
limited periods of time. 

Misleading. But what about the 
/Joj/'menopausal life of a woman? 
If she follows the advice of some 
doctors who prescribe “oestrogens 
for ever,” the patient will menstru¬ 
ate once again—“as a token of her 
restored femininity.” (Her child¬ 
bearing ability is not restored.) 
Actually, this is not menstruation. 
The bleeding is caused when the 
lining of the uterus, built up by the 
oestrogen, is shed. This occurs 
once a month for pre-menopausal 
women and, under certain therapy, 
<ibout five times a year for older 
ones. 

A few doctors give smaller doses 
of oestrogen, tailored to the 
woman’s own hormone system, 
sometimes adding a bit of the male 
hormone, which usually prevents 
the bleeding. But since this power¬ 
ful male hormone can produce 
masculine characteristics such as 
whiskers on the chin and deepening 
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of the voice, practically all doctors 
have discontinued its use. 

In any event, before any hormone- 
replacement therapy is undertaken 
for the post-menopausal patient, 
careful tests should be made to see 
what oestrogens the woman’s ova¬ 
ries, and sometimes the adrenal 
glands, are producing. Only about 
25 per cent of post-menopausal 
women have hormone deficiencies. 
For those who don’t need supple¬ 
mental hormones, they are a waste of 
time and money and, as one gynae¬ 
cologist says, “downright silly.” 

The tests are quite simple. Dr. 
Oeorge Papanicolaou, father of the 
well-known “Pap-smear” test for 
cancer, found it possible, in 1917, 
to evaluate the oestrogenic hor¬ 
mone on the same microscopic 
slide. Also, every gynaecologist can 
determine quickly, from the condi¬ 
tion of a woman’s genital organs, 
whether there is satisfactory oestro¬ 
gen production. 

Now let’s take up the claims 
made for post-menopausal hormone 
treatment: 

/. That it controls the drying 
irritating condition of the ageing 
woman’s genital organs. The pills 
or injections do this, but supposito¬ 
ries or ointments available by pre¬ 
scription are also effective. 

2. That it will restore youthful 
breasts. Scientists agree that hor¬ 
mone pills, or creams for external 
use, will not restore mammary 
tissues in ageing women. The older 
woman who wants a youthful 


figure should buy a good hrassihre 
and hold herself up straight. 

5. That it will restore facial con¬ 
tour or texture. This still awaits 
confirmation by controlled experi¬ 
ments. 

That it prevents or cures osteo¬ 
porosis. Osteoporosis is a metabolic 
disorder of the bones from which 
women and men suffer when they 
grow old. The bones become por¬ 
ous, spongy, weakened; the body 
tends to shrink, become humped. 
Risk of falling increases, and bones 
are broken more easily. Since oestro¬ 
gen is necessary for the production 
of bone connective tissue, a hand¬ 
ful of doctors claim that they can 
restore normal bone density in old 
people by giving them oestrogens. 
But leading bone specialists and 
gynaecologists doubt this achieve¬ 
ment. In their opinion, more exer¬ 
cise and activity, plus a proper diet 
with more milk, are important in 
preventing osteoporosis. 

What are the dangers of hormone 
therapy? The greatest is the judge¬ 
ment of the woman herself. Lured 
by the promise of restored youth, 
she often disregards the doctor’s 
advice and takes more pills than he 
prescribes. When told to stop taking 
oestrogen from time to time, she 
may fail to do so. She may neglect 
to return to the doctor for the re¬ 
quired physical check-up at least 
once a year. She may bleed without 
telling him. 

^ But any bleeding after .die meno¬ 
pause must be accepted as an 
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“alarm” for possible cancer. If tbe 
bleeding is produced by oestrogen 
treatment, it may be ruled out by 
the doctor as a cancer signal. But it 
always demands diagnosis. 

While there is practically no evi¬ 
dence that short courses of oestro¬ 
gen treatment, properly prescribed 
and supervised, for specific meno¬ 
pausal and post-menopausal symp¬ 
toms, will cause cancer of the uterus, 
cell growth can be stimulated. Pre¬ 
cancer-like conditions may develop, 
which in persons sensitive to oestro- 
gens could result in malignancy. 

There seems to be no evidence 
that the treatment causes breast 
cancer. However, the hormones 
should not be used if there is, or has 
been, breast or genital cancer in the 
patient or her family. 

There are other times when 
women should not take the hor¬ 
mones: when there is a possibility 


of liver disease or diabetes; under 
certain vascular conditions which 
might lead to blood clotting and 
heart failure; when fibroid tumours 
are present. Many women cannot 
take the hormones b^use of dis¬ 
tressing side effects. 

Finally, excessive hormone medi¬ 
cation will extend the troublesome 
menopausal transition period and 
can delay the achievement of a new 
glandular balance. 

In spite of the risks of hormone re¬ 
placement therapy, hormone pills 
are unquestionably here to stay. 
Their effectiveness in many conai- 
tions has been proved and is accep¬ 
ted by millions of people, but they 
must be treated with respect. They 
will not restore lost youth but, used 
sensibly, these pills can bring relief 
and comfort, safely and effectively, 
to women who need them. 



. Highway Code 

One evening in Rome, I saw a pedestrian crossing the street right in the 
path of an oncoming car. The driver swerved and the pedestrian jumped 
—both in the same direction. Again the pedestrian moved, and so did the 
driver. The distance between them was shortening. The pedestrian 
reversed his direction, only to find himself once more in the path of the 
approaching car. 

This was the last straw. The pedestrian raised his hand in the universal 
gesture meaning Stop. His Italian temperament now long past boiling 
point, he strode towards the driver. “Idiot!” he screamed. “You don’t 
dodge me—^I dodge youl” —r. o. w. 




July rg66: De Gaulle pays an official visit to the Soviet Union 


What is De Gaulle Up To? 


For over 15 years, U.S. membership of Nato and her military 
presence in Europe have been essential ingredients in 
Western defence. Now the French President has displayed 
open disagreement with Atlantic Alliance policy. An 
American commentator discusses the implications for his 
country's diplomacy—and for the future of Europe 

By Charles Murphy 


D e Gaulle,” says one highly 
civilized European diplo¬ 
mat, “looks at the world 
through a deadly prism—the Ro¬ 
man view of politics as power.” 
Charles de Gaulle visited the So¬ 
viet Union because, for him, Russia 
is simply another nationstate. 


to be feared or respected as other 
powerful states are respected. 

Whatever the motivation of the 
visit, it is indisputably true that 
General Charles de Gaulle, presi¬ 
dent of France, has forced the 
United States to face' up to the 
fact that Nato, the magnificent 
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triumphal arch of American dip- 
plomacy in the Western world, is 
in collapse. 

Nor is dc Gaulle alone on this 
issue. West Germany’s retired 
Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, 
says, “Nato policy, Nato organiza¬ 
tion and Nato arms are completely 
obsolete.” Enoch Powell, Britain’s 
“shadow” defence minister, is more 
categorical: “Taking into account 
the Sino-Soviet split and the new 
leadership in Moscow, we would 
not have occasion now to form Nato 
if Nato did not exist.” 

It is uncertain how or when a 
new transatlantic balance will be 
struck; or how, for that matter, the 
nations of Europe will organize 
their future. But it is certain that 
U.S. political influence in Europe 
is on the wane. 

And in what remains of the 
Western Alliance, European power 
is polarized in the figure and per¬ 
sonality of de Gaulle. This 75-year- 
old warrior-statesman,-so serene in 
considered action, so intcllcctuallv 
and physically fearless, is now the 
personal force to be reckoned with 
in Europe. In fact, Europe has seen 
nothing to equal him as a states¬ 
man-philosopher since Bismarck, 
the “Iron Chancellor,” who unified 
Germany in the nineteenth century. 

“Resist de Gaulle,” warns a 
Nato diplomat who did, “and he 
will hate you. Obey him, and he 
will scorn you. But if you don’t 
stand up to him, he will ignore you, 
and that’s the end of you.’’ 
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Many who admired de Gaiidle 
—^for rescuing the Frcndi body 
politic from the paralysis of petty 
racticHialism and for bringing aoout 
France's brilliant economic recovery 
-—have now become apprehensive 
about him. During the eight years 
he has been in power, it has become 
commonplace to say that de Gaulle 
is driven by a desire to re-establish 
the primacy and the grandeur of 
France; that he is determined to 
make France absolutely indepen¬ 
dent, and that he is manoeuvring to 
break the influence of the “Anglo- 
Saxons” on the Continent. 

If this were really all there was 
in his mind, we could have put him 
down long ago as the last (and most 
brilliant) of the archetypal French 
nationalists, and then counted on 
the wear and tear of domestic 
politics to finish him. But it hasn’t 
worked out that way. 

Instead, de Gaulle has steadily 
gathered influence and purpose in 
the heart of Europe, though the di¬ 
mensions of his power base have 
actually shrunk. Recently M. Couve 
de Murville, France’s brilliant for¬ 
eign minister, said he considered 
that the settlement of the Algerian 
civil war had solved the last of 
France’s great problems: '‘[ France] 
had no ambitions outside, unless to 
participate in the construction of a 
real Europe, to work everywhere 
for equilibrium and peace.” 

But de Gaulle has his own view 
of what equilibrium is. Three years 
ago, by throwing Britain off the 
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doorstep of die Comtnon Market, 
he d^oiished President Ken¬ 
nedy’s so-ealled Grand Design for 
Atlantic partnership, which en¬ 
visaged a United States of Europe 
that de Gaulle suspected (for excel¬ 
lent reasons^ would actually be run 
from Washington and London. 
Now he has not only ended the 
15-year sway of American strategic 
doctrine in the defence of Europe 
but has recaptured for himself free¬ 
dom of manoeuvre in foreign 
policy. 

Ciurent Views. Since de Gaulle 
is a master of speaking his mind in 
any given situation just as much 
as he wishes—^but not a bit more— 
these views, expressed in conversa¬ 
tion recently with a distinguished 
visitor, may be accepted as the most 
current answer to the perpetual 
question of what de Gaulle is “up 
to.” De Gaulle said: 

• The Russians experimented 
with imperialism; it failed them. 

• Mutual appreciation of the 
consequences makes nuclear war in 
Europe, except through ghastly acci¬ 
dent, unthinkable to both siaes. 

• Since the Nato command struc¬ 
ture has outlived its usefulness, the 
indefinite presence of foreign troops 
on French soil, under foreign com¬ 
mand, is not only unnecessary but 
denigrating. 

• The problem of a divided Ger¬ 
many is central to Europe’s peace. 
Until wc can see more clearly a so¬ 
lution which will leave both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 


easy in mind, French, British and 
U.S. troops 'Should stay in Germany. 

* It is conceivable, although not 
prdt>able, that Russian leadership 
could revert to the bad old days— 
there just could be another Stalin. 
Because of that possibility, a West¬ 
ern Alliance—^but without U.S.- 
d&minated command trappings— 
must be kept in existence. 

De Gaulle disclosed in February 
that'France would, in 1969, alter its 
military relationship within the 
Nato alliance (an option which the 
20-year clause in the North Adantic 
Treaty of 1949 does, in fact, pro- 
videV But the General and several 
of his most senior officials took 
pains to aSsure the principal Nato 
partners that the issue would not be 
pressed as long as the United States 
was in difficulty in Vietnam. 

Then, in March, de Gaulle 
hurled a thunderbolt from the 
Elysee Palace. Handwritten notes 
went to Nato chiefs of state: France 
would withdraw its forces from 
Nato commands, and Nato itself 
would have to quit French territory. 
The manner of the doing was so un- 
French in its brusqueness that it is 
believed something made de Gaulle 
speed up his time-table. But wha^;? 
No one is sure. “All that is certain,” 
said one observer, “is that for the 
first time de Gaulle is acting like 
an old man in a hurry.” 

Any European settlement must 
begin and end with the German 
question. But whereas de Gaulle 
and most Frenchmen are convinced 
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that the two parts of Germany must 
sooner or later come togetlwir, Soviet 
policy has focused on keeping Ger¬ 
many divided. In Moscow, de 
Gaulle suggested that France and 
the Soviet Union could begin pre¬ 
paring ground for “the settlement 
that will one day have to determine 
the destiny of all Germany.” But 
he also warned his hosts not to get 
bright ideas by disregarding “the 
essential role that the United States 
has to play in the pacification and 
transformation of the world.” 

Despite this significant caveat, 
there is a feeling in London, Bonn, 
Paris and Washington that de 
Gaulle is considering, in a specula¬ 
tive way, not one but several schemes 
for resolving the German question. 
Some knowledgeable people would 
not be surprised, should Moscow 
prove responsive, to sec de Gaulle 
attempt to revive the Triple Entente 
of France, Britain and Tsarist 
Russia that united against a rising 
aggressor—the Kaiser’s Germany. 

Others suspect that de Gaulle is 
secretly advancing a more sinister 
project: to freeze Britain out of any 
settlement while aligning France 
with the Soviet Union as a nuclear 
partner in a deal that would permit 
the eventual reunification of Ger¬ 
many—but only as a denuclearized 
and neutralized nation. This would, 
of course, entail the withdrawal of 
the United States from Germany, 
and the way would be cleared for 
the reorganization of Europe under 
a Franco-Soviet guarantee. 
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Though it must be said that 
French policy has never suggested 
German reunification in precisely 
these terms, the mere idea giv^ 
the Bonn Government the shivers. 
Former Defence Minister Strauss 
warns, “There could be no greater 
triumph for the Russians than for 
the French to leave Germany,” 

Some deformation of the German 
nation as it has existed since 1871 
would appear to be an inescapable 
condition in de Gaulle’s “Atlantic- 
to-the-Urals” concept of Europe. 
One of its weaknesses may well be 
that a great deal of what de Gaulle 
calls “Russia” has moved east of the 
Urals. But de Gaulle has main¬ 
tained, over the years, a sharper 
curiosity about Soviet politics than 
any other Western head of state. 

Yellow Peril. He grasped, more 
c|uickly than most, the magnitude 
and meaning of the Sin o-Soviet split. 
He concluded that it was concerned 
less with doctrine than with issues of 
geography and power. And, prob¬ 
ably more than any other event, it 
impelled him on his present course. 
(Frenchmen who have heard him 
on the subject detect echoes of the 
old “Yellow PeriB’ theory.) 

Premier Georges Pompidou be¬ 
lieves that Asia has replaced Europe 
“as a closed arena in which the 
mighty confront each other.” In a 
conversation in Paris, Pompidou 
acknowledged that Russia’s shar¬ 
pened sense of vulnerability in Asia 
was one—but only one—of a num¬ 
ber of new circumstances which had 
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persuaded de Gaulle that rapproche¬ 
ment with Russia was possible. “For 
that matter,” Pompiaou went on, 
‘‘Asia is the first area where the 
Americans and the Russians share 
the same strategic interests.” 

A great many Europeans accept 
the Gaullist proposition that the fate 
of Europe must be settled by Euro¬ 
peans. Lord Avon speaks of a “mod¬ 
ernized” Nato; and Lord Harlech, 
former British Ambassador to the 
jf U.S.A., speculates that the real prob¬ 
lem is how to turn Nato from a 
primarily military instrument into a 
diplomatic tool. 

M. Couve de Murville insists that 
there is no mystery about French 
foreign policy. “The ‘mystery’,” he 
observes in his dry way, “is that 
people don’t believe what we are 
saying and doing, and think wc 
mean something else. Is it so 
.strange to have a policy that it can¬ 
not be accepted?” 

. High Stakes. As for “equili- 
i brium” in Europe, one Nato diplo¬ 
mat said, “Ciod knows, it’s what the 
rest of us want, too, along with an 
end to the Cold War.” But de 
Gaulle is the man who stopped the 
Alliance dead in its tracks. This is 
something that the Russians were 
unable to bring off on their own. 
Yet it can hardly be a secret to Mos¬ 
cow that de (Gaulle is playing for 
high stakes with little in his purse. 
For the Russians, Germany is the 
door between them and Europe, and 
East Germany is the bolt on the 
door. If they should ever decide to 


allow the Germans to come to¬ 
gether, logic suggests that it wmild 
be on their own terms. 

Meanwhile, it suits Soviet aims 
that de Gaulle should make Ger¬ 
many a disputatious subject within 
the Western Alliance, and that the 
Germans themselves should lose 
faith in the willingness of the West 
to stand up for them. If the younger 
generation of Germans should de¬ 
cide the eastern horizon is brighter, 
the way into Europe, for Russia, 
would be open through subversion. 

This is the danger in de Gaulle’s 
game. It worries even his admirer, 
Konrad Adenauer, who feels that 
the Soviet Union is still a threat to 
Europe. 

The fact is that de Gaulle pos¬ 
sesses one immensely valuable 
counter: the geography of France. 
Without the great space of France 
—the ports, the roads, the railways, 
the pipelines—a rational defence of 
Germany is impossible, exrepl by 
resorting to nuclear weapons from 
the outset. This fact has made 
France’s neighbours and allies re¬ 
luctant to accept as complete or per¬ 
manent the breach that de Gaulle 
has opened up. 

Gaullism is very likely to survive 
its creator; few heads of state in 
modern times have reinforced them¬ 
selves with such a talented collec¬ 
tion of lieutenants as de Gaulle has. 
Meanwhile, in the words of one of 
the most influential amba.ssadors to 
Nato, “Wc have no choice but to 
dance the ballet with him.” 
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A cure for the deadly disease of non-living 


WHEN IN DOUBT, DO I 


By Arthur Gordon 


O NE DAY last winter I found 
myself having lunch at the 
seaside cottage of some 
friends, a couple in their twenties. 
The other guest was a retired pro¬ 
fessor, a marvellous old gentleman, 
still straight as a lance after seventy 
years of living. The four of us had 
planned a walk on the beach after 
lunch. But as gusts of wind shook 
the house and occasional pellets of 
sleet hissed against the windows, 
our hosts’ enthusiasm dwindled. 

“Sorry,” said the wife, “but no¬ 
body’s going to get me out in this 
weather.” 

“That’s right,” her husband 
agreed. “Why catch a cold when 
you can sit by a fire and watch the 
world go by on television.'*” 

We left them preparing to do just 
that. But when we came to our cars, 
1 was astonished to see the professor 
open the hoot of his ancient vehicle 


and take out an axe. “Lots of drift¬ 
wood out there,” he said, gesturing 
towards the windswept beach. 
“Think I’ll get a load for my fire¬ 
place.” 

I stared at him. “You’re going to 
chop wood? On this sort of after¬ 
noon?” 

He gave me a quizzical look. 
“Why not?” he said as he set off 
across the dunes. “It’s better than 
practising the deadly art of non-liv¬ 
ing, isn’t it?” 

I watched him with the sudden 
odd feeling that something was curi¬ 
ously inverted in the proper order 
of things: two youngsters were con¬ 
tent to sit by the fire; an old man 
was striding off jauntily into an icy 
wind. “Wait!” 1 heara myself call¬ 
ing. “Wait, I’m coming!” 

A small episode, to be sure. We 
chopped some armfuls of wood. We 
got a bit wet, but not cold. There 
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was a kind of exhilaration about it 
all, the axe blade biting into the 
weathered logs, the chips flying, 
the sea snarling in the background. 
But what really stuck in my mind 
was that phrase about the deadly 
art of non-living. 

The professor had put his finger 
on one of the most insidious mal¬ 
adies of our time: the tendency in 
most of us to observe rather than act, 
avoid rather than participate; the 
tendency to give in to the sly, nega¬ 
tive voices that constantly counsel 
us to he careful, to be wary in our 
approach to this complicated thing 
called living. 

By and large the silent watchers 
are solid citizens. They will discuss 
with genuine concern such national 
problems as drug addiction or de¬ 
linquency. But which, really, is the 
more urgent issue of our time: the 
lawless behaviour of the few or the 
ever-increasing inertia of the many ? 

1 am always sceptical of claims 
that the world is getting worse. But 
in this one area I think the claim 
may well be true: we are more inert 
than our ancestors, and cleverer at 
inventing excuses for indolence. Far 
from burning candles at both ends, 
more and more of us seem reluctant 
even to light a match. 

Part of the blame can be laid 
squarely on the doorstep of over- 
protective parents. In thousands of 
homes, well-meaning fathers -and 
mothers blunt their children’s eager¬ 
ness and sense of adventure with an 
endless barrage of don’ts: “Don’t 


climb that tree, you might fall.’* 
“No, you can’t camp out 3 iis week¬ 
end, it might rain.’’ The drive to 
live is a leaping flame in most chil¬ 
dren, but it can’t survive an endless 
succession of wet blankets. 

Another reason for such a watch- 
not-do attitude is an over-preoccupa¬ 
tion with health. Once you cross the 
threshold of the middle years, every¬ 
where you look someone is sepa¬ 
rating himself from some activity 
or pleasure because someone else has 
convinced him that giving it up is 
good for him. 

And the disease of non-living can 
be progressive. A contemporary of 
mine who gave up tennis several 
years ago because he feared the 
game might be bad for his arteries 
has now taken to going to bed every 
night at nine o’clock. He says he 
needs his rest; and, to be fair, he 
does look remarkably rested. 3ut 
you can’t help wondering what he 
plans to do with all the energy he’s 
conserving. 

The march of science has handed 
us such bonuses in health and 
energy and life-span that we should 
be living hugely, with enormous 
gusto and enjoyment, not tiptoeing 
through the years as if we were 
treading on eggs. For thousands of 
decades, man’s .chief concern was 
simply how to survive. Now the 
crucial question has become not how 
to stay alive but what to do with a 
life that is more or less guaranteed. 

The whole thing hangs on a series 
of decisions each of us is constantly 
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called upon to make, decisions that 
spell the difference between living 
and non-living. 

As a youngster I remember being 
given a solemn bit of advice sup¬ 
posed to apply to almost any situa¬ 
tion : “When in doubt, don’t.” 
Well, perhaps tliis cautious ap 
proach has occasional value as a 
brake on the impetuosity of youth. 
But its usefulness diminishes rapidly 
once you’re past 20. It can be 
dangerously habit-forming after 30, 
and after 40 it probably should be 
reversed altogether, becoming: 
“When in doubt, do.” If you keep 
that formula in mind, the problems 
of non-living are not likely to be¬ 
come much of a threat. 

On my desk lies a letter from a 
friend, a clergyman: “The trouble 
with most of us,” he writes, “is leth¬ 
argy, absence of caring, lack of in¬ 
volvement in life. To keep ourselves 
comfortable and well-fed and enter¬ 
tained seems to be all that matters. 


But the more successful we are at 
this, the more entombed the soul be¬ 
comes in solid, immovable flesh. We 
no longer hear the distant trumpet 
and go towards it; we listen to the 
pipes of Pan and fall asleep.” 

And he goes on wistfully: “How 
can 1 rouse my people, make them 
yearn for something more than 
pleasant, socially acceptable ways of 
escaping from life.? How can I make 
them want to thrust forward into . 
the unknown, into the world of test¬ 
ing and trusting their own spirit? 
How I wish I knew! ” 

There’s only one answer, really. 
Each of us must be willing, at least 
sometimes, to chop wood instead of 
sitting by the fire. Each of us must 
fight his own fight against the be¬ 
trayal of life tliat comes from re¬ 
fusing to live it. 

E>ery day, for every one, some 
distant trumpet sounds—^but never 
too faint nor too far for our answer 
to be: “Wait! I’m coming! ” 



JVs a Small World 

AN embassy reception the Ambassador from Cihana asked me, a new 
Foreign Service wife, where my husband expected to be stationed on our 
first post overseas. "Heaven knows,” I answered flippantly. “Timbuktu, 
perhaps.” 

“That’s a very nice place,” the Ambassador replied. “Let me give you a 
friend’s name there.” 

The world suddenly seemed smaller—and I felt microscopic. 

—Sarah Conroy 
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Drama in Real Life 


The stranger forced his way | 
in—and two innocent people wer 
caught up in an ordeal that seemi 
as if it would never end 


By Joseph Blank 

TERROR AT THE DOOR 


I T COULD happen to anybody at 
any time. It happened to Jean¬ 
ette and Charles Fawbush of 
Springfield, Oregon, at 5.30 on the 
stUl-dark morning of March 24, 
1966. At that moment, a sharp 
knock sounded on the front door of 
their^ one-bedroom house. 

Charlie, a small, wiry, balding 
man of 46, had just got out of bed 
and switched on the light. This 
Thursday morning he had to be at 
his job early. Jeanette, an attractive, 
red-haired woman of 45, planned to 
sleep for another hour. 

The knock at such an early hour 
sent a twinge of anxiety through 
Jeanette. She assumed that it was 
her next-door neighbour, whose 
mother was seriously ill. Jeanette 
feared that her friend had just re¬ 
ceived bad news, and the same 
thought occurred to Charlie as he 
hurriedly opened the door. 

The man facing him was a tall, 
thin, dark-haired stranger with an 
intense look in his deco-set eyes. His 
clothes were wet ana muddy, and 
he wore no shoes. Pointing a small 
pistol at Charlie’s heart, the man 
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backed him through the living- 
room towards the bedroom and 
said, ‘*rve just shot a cop and I’ll 
shoot vou if you don’t do as I say. 
I need dry clothes.” 

The man was 33-year-old Harry 
Acree, and this morning his life 
was reaching its seemingly, inevi¬ 
table climax. After serving in the 
Korean War, Acree wandered 
from place to place, and began slid¬ 
ing into trouble in 1954. He was 
sent to prison twice for burglary, 
once for grand larceny. Released in 
December 1965, he found a job in 
his home town—Springfield—with 
a dumb animals society. He left 
after five weeLs. “He said he wasn’t 
making enough money, and he 
couldn’t stand seeing the dogs and 
cats put down,” Mrs. Wuanita 
Tucker, a divorcee with whom 
Acree had become friendly, ex¬ 
plained later. 

On the previous day Acree had 
telephoned Mrs. Tucker from 
Salem, an hour’s drive away, said 
his car had broken down, and asked 
her to pick him up. He had gone to 
Salem to visit his father, and learnt 
that he had died months earlier. 
“Why didn’t anybody tell .me.?” he 
kept repeating during the drive 
back to Springfield. He cried fre¬ 
quently. 

At Mrs. Tucker’s house Acree 
spent the evening with two men he 
had met in prison. He was silent 
and depressed, and several times he 
borrowed Mrs. Tucker’s car to go 
for a short, solitary drive. At 4.30 
5S 


a.m. he left the house with the two 
other ex-convicts, Acree driving. 

. As the three men drove somewhat 
haphazardly through town, Acree 
was spotted by Lieutenant Hart¬ 
man of the Springfield police. He 
was familiar with Acree’s record, 
and decided to stop the trio and try 
to find a motive for their aimless 
prowling. As a customary precau¬ 
tion, he radioed for a patrol car to 
back him up. 

Hartman signalled Acree to the 
side of the street and strolled up to 
the car. A young police driver, 
Terry Wilson, drew up behind and 
joined the lieutenant. 

Acree got out. He must have 
known that a crisis was looming. 
In the previous montli he had com¬ 
mitted three masked, armed rob¬ 
beries in the Springfield area. Now 
he was carrying a pistol and had 
a shot-gun hidden under the front 
seat. 

Hartman asked if he could search 
the car. 

“It’s not mine,” Acree answered. 

“We’d like to search it anyway.” 

Terry Wilson searched the car 
and discovered the shot-gun. As 
he straightened up, Acree jerked 
out the pistol and shot him in the 
abdomen. Then he fired at Hart¬ 
man, missed him, and sprinted 
away into the darkness. He 
stumbled across a building site, lost 
his shoes, and fell into a puddle of 
water. Then he noticed the lights 
flash on in the Fawbush house. 

Confronted by Acree’s serious, 
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emotionless £ace, Charlie Fawbush 
felt cold fear. “Jeanette,” he said 
? in a loud whisper, “there’s a man 
here with a gun, and he wants some 
clothing.” 

Jeanette, still in bed, watched as 
the two men came in. Her first re¬ 
action was resentment at a stranger 
entering her bedroom. She is not 
easily frightened. In the last nine 
years she has undergone five ser¬ 
ious operations, including heart 
surgery. 

Acree stared hard at her as he 
reached for a pair of trousers. She 
turned her head while Acree 
changed and then, feeling particu-, 
larly vulnerable in bed, said, “Why 
don’t you go into the living-room 
.so I can put on some clothes.?” 

“No, you stay in bed,” the crimi¬ 
nal ordered. 

“This is my house,” she said, 
“and nobody tells me whether or 
not 1 can get out of bed.” 

“1 told you to stay in bed!” The 
I gun shook in his grasp. 

“I don’t care what you say,” she 
said softly. 

She threw her husband's dress¬ 
ing-gown round her shoulders and 
got out of bed. Charlie felt his heart 
pounding. 

The three moved into the living- 
room. Acree told Jeanette to draw 
all the curtains. Then they sat fac¬ 
ing one another. Acree switched on 
the radio, and they listened to a 
news bulletin announcing that 
Harry Joseph Acree was still at 
large. Police driver Terry Wilson 
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was in a critical condition, and 
Springfield was ringed with road¬ 
blocks. 

Acree went to the telephone and 
dialled Mrs. Tucker’s number. 
Police, checking houses frequented 
by Acree, had entered only a 
moment before. One of tnem 
motioned for Mrs. Tucker to 
answer the phone and said, “If 
that’s Acree, find out where he 
is.” 

She picked up the phone, listened, 
and nodded. “What happened, 
Harry?” she a.sked. “Where are 
you?” 

“I’m hiding,” he said. “I had to 
shoot a cop. I haW a couple of 
people hostage.” 

“Harry, let me speak to them.” 

Acree handed the phone to Jean¬ 
ette, who listened, then turned to 
him and said, “She wants our name 
and address.” 

“Give it to her.” 

Mrs. Tucker wrote down the ad¬ 
dress. A policeman grabbed it and 
ran to his patrol car to radio the 
information. 

Mrs. Tucker said to Jeanette, 
“Don’t worry. Help is coming,” 
and asked to speak to Acree again: 
“Harry, promise me you won’t 
harm that couple.” 

“Not unless I have to. I want to 
find out about that cop. If he dies, 
no matter what 1 do, it won’t make 
things worse. Hold on. I’ll turn on 
the radio.” 

Already news was being given 
that Acree had been located and was 
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being surrounded. “The phone is 
bugged!'* Acree screamed. 

“Harry! Harry, I’ll come over. 
You give me the gun.” 

“I’ll kill anybody that comes near.” 

By the time Acree hung up, the 
police had cordoned off the street 
and stationed themselves with rifles 
and machine-guns in adjacent 
houses and behind hedges. Acree 
told Jeanette, “Open the curtains a 
little and tell me what you see.” He 
stood behind her with his pistol at 
her car. She looked out and saw a 
rifle barrel glint, then disappear. 
“Nothing,’’ she reported. 

“Got any liquor?” Acree asked. 

“Just cooking sherry.” 

“Get it.” 

Acree sat for a few minutes swig¬ 
ging from the bottle, then said, 
“Let’s take another look outside.*' 
This time he saw a policeman. 
“Look at that,” he exclaimed. “A 
tommy gun!” Jeanette realized that 
he was getting a thrill out of the 
situation. 

The principal concern of Chief 
William Trout of the Springfield 
police was the hostages. At 8 a.m. 
he telephoned the Fawbush house 
and warned Acree: “You can’t 
escape. You don’t have a chance.” 

“Get the cops away,” Acree re¬ 
plied. “Let me take these people in 
a car. I’ll let them out on the main 
road.” 

“I can’t do it,” the chief said. He 
knew that the inevitable chase and 
gunfight would imperil more 
people. Acree hung up. 
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The three sat silently, each feel¬ 
ing the tension mount. Acree 
drained the bottlatand placed it on 
the highly polished television set.. 

Jeanette gave him an angry stare. 
“Get that bottle off the furniture!” 
she said sharply. “I don’t allow 
that.” 

Taken aback, Acree- said, “I’m 
sorry,” and hastily removed the 
botde. Then he said, “We’re going 
to the door and you can tell that 
police chief to telephone me.” Be¬ 
fore she opened the door he stepped 
behind her, encircled her neck with 
his left arm and held the gun to her 
head. Jeanette yelled out the re¬ 
quest, and Acree pulled her back. 

The telephone rang almost im¬ 
mediately. Acree asked for some 
beer, but the police, reasoning tliat 
the criminal’s irrational behaviour 
would only increase with his drink¬ 
ing, refused. Acree then said, “Will 
you get my sister to come over 
here? Maybe after talking to her I’ll 
give her my gun.” 

Trout telephoned Acrec’s sister. 
When she arrived. Police Captain 
Raymond Howard escorted her to 
the door, where Acree, his gun at 
Jeanette’s head, listened impas¬ 
sively as she pleaded with him to 
surrender. 

“Sis,” he interrupted, “flip a 
coin.” 

Puzzled, she took one from her 
purse and flipped it in the air. 

“Heads or tails?” Acree asked. 

“Heads.” 

“I was afraid of that,” he said 
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mysteriously atid mdodramatically. 
j^“Lct’s go into the house.” 

^ InsicKy she ccmtinued pleading 
with her brother, showing him 
photographs of her children. “Put 
them away,” Acrec said. Then he 
laughed. “Go out and get a bottle 
of wine from the cops. Then I’ll 
write a confession and give myself 
up. Pm not going back to prison 
sober.” 

Acree’s sister was met half-way 
tfdown the drive by Howard and 
* Trout. They refused Acree’s re¬ 
quest. 

“If I come unarmed, can I come 
in to talk to you?” Howard 
shouted. He removed his gun from 
its holster and handed it to a police¬ 
man. 

“O.K.,” Acree answered. 

Howard, middle-aged, greying, 
direct, the epitome of a professional 
policeman, casually walked through 
the door with Acree’s sister. Acree 
stood at the back of the room, his 
^ gun at Charlie’s head, “Sit down,” 
Acree said. “And don’t move.” He 
pointed the gun at Howard and 
worked the hammer with his 
thumb. Howard leaned back, and 
lit a cigarette. If Acree’s thumb 
slipped, Howard would get a bul¬ 
let. 

“Let’s get something straight,” 
Howard said calmly. “I’m not 
afraid of you. Now why don’t you 
( stop this? Mrs. Fawbush has a bad 
heart, and thus isn’t doing her any 
good.” 

Acree played with the hammer 


again. “I’ve got two bullets in this 
gun, and I can use them.” 

“If you plan to shoot anyone, 
shoot me,” Howard said. *Tm 
getting paid to take risks. Let these 
people go, and keep me hostage.” 

“Get out,” Acree said. 

Howard reluctantly left. Acree 
had seemed cool and deliberate, 
but a little drunk, and capable of 
killing the hostages. Howard told 
Trout that they couldn’t wait 
much longer. 

In the house, Acree said he 
wanted to see “Jo”—^Mrs. Tucker. 

Mrs. Tucker had tried several 
times to persuade the police to let 
her talk to Acree, but they had re¬ 
fused. They thought Acrec might 
realize that she had given away his 
hide-out, and might shoot her. But 
now they decided to take the risk. 

The moment Mrs. Tucker ap 
peartd outside, Acrec raised his gun 
to break a pane of glass. When the 
hostages exclaimed, “No!” Acree 
pointed the gun at Jeanette 
and said, “All right, you and I will 
go outside now.” She noted a new 
expression in his eyes. Again he put 
his arm round her neck and stood 
behind her at the doorway. Acree 
yelled, “If you’ll come to the door, 
I’ll give you my gun, Jo. 1 want to 
see you.” 

Mrs. Tucker began walking up 
the drive when Howard heard 
Acree’s sister say, “Don’t do it, 
Harry. Don’t.” Howard stopped 
Mrs. Tucker half-way to the house. 

“Get closer,” Acree said. “I love 
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you, Jo. You love me?” She hesi¬ 
tated until one of the officers 
nudged her. “Yes.” 

“You’ll remember that always?” 

He dropped his left arm from 
Jeanette’s neck, encircled it with his 
gun arm and placed the barrel in 
his mouth. Mrs. Tucker cried, 
“Don’t! Don’t! Put'it down, 
Harry!” Charlie sobbed, “Oh no, 
not while you’ve got Jeanette!” 

Jeanette tried to twist her head 
away from the gun. She waited for 
the shot. Suddenly, Acrcc took the 
gun from his mouth and jerked her 
back into the house. 

After catching her breath, she 
looked at Acree, She felt an un¬ 
quenchable rage. “I’m getting tired 
of you,” she shouted. “You’re an 
intruder in my home, and 1 want 
you out!” 

The atmosphere both inside and 
outside the house suddenly 
changed. Inside, it was charged with 
anger, tension and growing fear. 
Outside, Howard and Trout, hear¬ 
ing the shouting, knew that it was 
time to make an end. Acree had 
been in the house for more than 
eight hours. Trout walked towards 
the hou.se and called, “We’ll give 
you ten minutes, Harry. Then we 
throw tear gas.” It was 1.50. 

Acree said nothing. He and the 
three hostages sat watching the 


minute hand on the dock slotrly 
edge past 12. Acree smiled slight¬ 
ly ana said, “Bless their hearts, it’s 
after two. They were bluffing.”* 

He had hardly completed the last 
word when a tear-gas grenade 
burst through the bay window, 
setting fire to the curtains. Four 
more grenades crashed through 
windows in other rooms. 

Acree backed towards the bed¬ 
room and Jeanette whirled out of 
her chair towards the door. Charlie 
shoved her through, then pushed 
Acrce’s sister out. Half-blinded by 
the gas, Jeanette ran for the back 
door of her neighbour’s house, 
stumbled against a policeman with 
a rifle, struck her back on a car 
and staggered into the house. 
Charlie stumbled after her, saying, 
“It’s awful. Awful. You’ll never 
know.” 

Then a single shot rang out. 

A few minutes later, a police offi¬ 
cer said, “He shot himself. He 
backed into the shower, put the * 
gun barrel in his mouth, and fired.” 

After a long silence the neigh¬ 
bour said, “This is something you 
read about. But on your own door¬ 
step? Impossible.” 

Jeanette and Charlie nodded 
agreement, then • stared incredu¬ 
lously at each other, realizing the 
impossible had happened to them. 
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uq Helpmate 

VEs,” said the wife, “my husband is a great help around the house. At 
the moment he's taking the baby’s nap for him,” 


—L. A. 



SEA GIANTS AHOY! 


Speedf salesmanship and willingness to take risks have won 
the Japanese first place in shipbuilding. This is the story of one 
of the greatest industrial gambles in history 

By J. D. Ratcliff 


T here has never been a ship 
quite like Tot^yo Maru. 
Launched in September 1965 
at Yokohama, Japan, the giant 
tanker dwarfs anytliing built before. 
At over 150,000 tons fully loaded, 
her displacement is almost twice 
that of Queen Elizabeth, the world’s 
largest passenger liner. Her bow is 
so far from her bridge, nearly a 


fifth of a mile, that the Eiffel Tower 
could lie on her deck with hardly 
any overhang, and there is room for 
two and a half football fields. 

Tokyo Mam exhibits dozens of 
striking features. For example, she 
has only two lifeboats. Flagrant dis¬ 
regard for safety.? Not at all. Totally 
automated, she needs a crew of only 
29 men. (Queen Mary has almost 
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that many bartenders!) Equipped 
with protective fireproof covers, the 
lifeboats are desigtied to navigate 
safely through a sea of burning oil. 

As ToJ^yo Maru plies her course, 
carrying oil from the Persian Gulf 
to Japan, days may pass without an 
engineer setting foot in her engine 
room. Instead, the man on duty sits 
at a console in a soundproof, air- 
conditioned room, reading dials 
and flipping switches. Remote and 
automatic control systems can load 
and unload her tanks in 24 hours. 
Other ships a quarter her size 
might take twice as long. 

Quite a story in herself, To\yo 
Maru tells a far more important one 
—of Japan’s emergence as the great¬ 
est shipbuilder the world has ever 
seen. In the early 1950’s, Japan was 
an inconsequential producer. Last 
year she constructed 43 per cent of 
all new ships launched anywhere— 
nearly five times the tonnage of 
second-place Sweden, And the pace 
quickens: this year Japan is 
launching four new ships a week. 
In June she had 3.8 million tons 
under construction. 

“We have only two natural re¬ 
sources,’’ says a Japanese indus¬ 
trialist. “Rocks and air.” Hence the 
question: How could such a have- 
mot nation gain shipbuilding pre¬ 
eminence? 

It is a story of one of history’s 
greatest industrial gambles. 

After the war, Japan was pros¬ 
trate, her economy in ruins. But the 
shipyards where she had built her 
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great navy were virtually un¬ 
damaged, and the companies that 
owned them—^Mitsubishi, Mitsui, 
Nippon Kokan and a few others-r- 
foresaw the shape of things to come. 
The world needed huge ships. By 
cutting shipping costs by a half or 
even two-thirds, the giants could 
grease the wheels of world trade. 
They could, for instance, open new 
markets for Alaskan pulpwood, 
Australian iron ore, Arabian oil, 
African potash. For the consumer 
this new flow of commerce would 
mean more goods at lower prices. 

Japan lacked basic ingredients 
for steel—iron ore and coking coal. 
But if shipping rates were low 
enough, Japanese manufacturers 
could haul ore from Africa and coal 
from West Virginia, make steel, and 
ship it half-way round the world 
again to sell at competitive prices 
in America. 

It was a heady dream. Gambling 
that enough customers would 
materialize—^and in doing so risk¬ 
ing what might have been a disas¬ 
trous series of bankruptcies— 
Japanese industrialists poured stag¬ 
gering sums into modernizing and 
re-equipping their shipyards to 
make them the most efficient in the 
world. Salesmen took to the road to 
sell to shipowners. Let’s start think¬ 
ing really big, they said—and they 
produced figures to show that the 
annual operating costs for a 150,000- 
ton tanker would be Rs. 75 lakhs 
less than for two 75,000-ton tankers. 
They dangled enticing cr«lit terms; 
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20 per cent before delivery, with 
eight years to pay the balance at 5^ 
per cent interest. Thus the big ships 
could be put to work to help pay 
their own cost. Shipowners were 
beguiled. The buying rush was on. 

A U.S. shipper said recently, “I 
buy in Japan for three reasons: they 
build good ships; they deliver them 
when they say they will, down to 
the exact hour; and their prices are 
the lowest in the world.” 

Indeed, Japanese prices are 5 to 
20 per cent lower than those of 
European yards, and less than half 
those in the United States. The low 
prices are generally attributed to 
low wages, but this is only part of 
the story. In fact, pay for shipyard 
workers in Japan is higher than in 
Italy, and there is a bizarre array of 
fringe benefits. 

The biggest contribution to low 
costs is the efficiency of both men 
and yards. A P&O lines official 



'*Tokyo Mam's” control room, which can be 
operated by one man 


says that tli^umber of man-hours 
needed to wild a big tanker in 
Britain is roughly twice the number 
required in Japan. 

Says Koichi Toyama of Nippon 
Kokan: “We have learnt a lesson 
from Detroit. If every car were 
individually designed and built, 
costs would be astronomical. So 
we have come up with ‘standard* 
models for our freighters and 
tankers.” 

Building innovations, too, have 
increased efficiency enormously. Is 
there a 700-foot ship under construc¬ 
tion in a i,ooo-foot dock.? If so, the 
workers build the stern of a second 
ship in the other 300 feet. Is a ship 
under construction too long for 
available building-dock space.? 
Then build it in halves and join the 
two pieces later. The Japanese have 
also refined the “block construction” 
technique. Giant steel “blocks,” 
weighing up to 300 tons, arc put 
together assembly-line fashion on 
vast building docks. At the prdper 
time, huge cranes drop them into 
place, and they are welded into the 
ship- Boilers, turbines and sections 
of living quarters are then lifted into 
them. 

All these factors speed production 
enormously. The Japanese plan on 
an average of three months from 
keel-laying to launching, plus an¬ 
other three months for fitting-out. 
Thus, six months after keel-laying 
the new owner has his ship. Com¬ 
parable time elsewhere: 9 to I2 
months on the Continent; 18 to 24 
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months in Britain and the United 
States. 

Equally striking are the labour- 
saving innovations in the ships 
themselves. Epoxy resin coatings 
that can be cleaned with hot water 
have replaced expensive interior 
paintwork. Some ships are equip¬ 
ped with “side thrusters”—devices 
that pump water in one side and 
out the other to sidle the ship 
gendy into dock without the assis¬ 
tance (and expense) of tugs. 

Hydraulic devices operated by 
push buttons lift heavy hatch covers 
that used to be raised by several 
men operating a deck crane. Giant 
vacuum hoses suck up wheat. Elec¬ 
tromagnetic cranes pick up hard- 
to-handle scrap iron. Not long ago 
Mitsui delivered a ship so auto¬ 
mated that it needs 40 per cent 
fewer crew members than a stand¬ 
ard ship of comparable size. 

Although Japan's shipyards are 
booked from two to three years in 
advance, the search for new busi¬ 
ness has not slackened. The Japan¬ 
ese are prepared to build anything 
from 30-foot cabin cruisers to presi¬ 
dential yachts, from skimming 
hydrofoils to 400-passenger cata¬ 
marans and Antarctic exploration 
vessels. 

Fish'factories are big sellers at 
the moment. Like the early whalers, 
these Boating factories may stay 
away from home port as long as 
three years. They freeze fillets, tin 
tuna and other fish meat, extract 
fish oil and make fish meal on the 
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spot in the fishing grounds. When 
cargo holds are mil, they head for 
market—^which may be almost any 
port in the w<»*ld. 

While such specialized ships pro¬ 
vide good business, Japanese build¬ 
ers still keep their main sights on 
the giants. Tol{yo Maru’s position 
as the world's oiggest ship won't 
last long. Mitsubishi is building a 
i8i,ooo-ton tanker for Norway, 
and IHI (Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries) is constructing 
the 205,ooO'ton Idemitsu Maru. 
Together, the two companies are 
designing a 276,000-ton tanker. 
Starting in mid-'68, six of these 
monsters will ship oil from Nigeria 
and Kuwait to Europe. 

Many spots in the world seaways 
are too shallow to handle such ton¬ 
nages. The Suez and Panama canals 
arc too small, of course, and several 
trouble spots in the English Chan¬ 
nel and the North Sea are foreseen. 
But this doesn't worry either build¬ 
ers or buyers. Since operating costs 
are so low, the big tankers can 
afford to go an extra thousand miles 
or so to avoid shallow water. If ports 
can’t handle them, they can stand 
offshore and load or unload with 
floating pipelines, as Tokyo Maru 
does in Kuwait. 

It is axiomatic that vigorous 
trade leads to interdependence of 
nations, and that this in turn is a 
strong force for peace and pros- 

n . So, the world may one day 
ateful to the industrious and 
imaginative Japanese shipbuilders. 




I HAVE long suspected that more 
people are sleeping apart be¬ 
cause of snoring than are slcep- 
ing together for all the other reasons 
combined. Recently I received a plea 
.for help signed “Snorer’s Wife": 

Dear Abby, 

I woke up at three o’clock this 
morning, wondering who was 
mowing our lawn. Another time 1 
dreamed a tugboat was stuck in 
our bedroom, frantically signal¬ 
ling for help. This has been going 
on for 15 years. 1 can’t remember 
the last time I had a good night’s 
sleep. When 1 threaten to go into 
another bedroom, my husband 
says he didn’t marry me to sleep 
alone. 1 have begged him to see a 
doctor, or to try remedies I have 
heard about. But he won’t. He 
says / .snore. Can you help me.? 

On a hunch, I published the let¬ 
ter in my column, which is a sort 


Perchance 
to Snore 

By Abigail Van Buren 

An American columnist 
who helps troubled readers 
of nearly 900 newspapers 
examines a serious threat 
to nocturnal togetherness 

of supermarket confessional, and 
asked .for readers’ comments. 

I got more than 150,000 replies! 
More than 90 per cent said that they 
had begun sleeping apart the mo¬ 
ment another bed became available. 
I learned that love may be blind, but 
it’s not deaf. One wife wrote; 

You asked for a postcard. A 
postcard? 1 could write a book! 
For nine years I have endured the 
most unbelievable racket. My hus¬ 
band not only snores, he grunts, 
groans, shouts, whistles and jerks. 
When 1 tell him about it later, he 
denies having made a sound, and 
accuses mo of having nightmares. 

Here’s another letter: 

1 spent 14 years listening to my 
husband snore, while I hung on to 
the side of the bed to keep as far 
away from him as p<issiblc. Her¬ 
bert is the affectionate type. He 
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kept reaching for me, and when 
he found me he’d snuggle up and 
snore right into my ear. I even¬ 
tually learned to yield my side of 
the bed and walk round and get 
into bed on the other side. But 
after lo or 12 round trips per 
night, believe me, I am a tired 
woman. 

Aecording to one wife, medical 
science hasn’t been of much help: 

My husband doesn’t just snore. 
It’s a combination of things he 
does with his nose, throat and 
teeth. Besides that, he steps on the 
brakes all night. 1 finally sent him 
to an ear, nose and throat specialist 
with orders to do something—or 
else. Guess what the doctor told 
him. “Look, if 1 knew a cure for 
snoring. I’d use it myself. I am the 
world’s worst. My wife refuses to 
go on holiday with me unless we 
take two . rooms —on separate 
floors!" 

I got a lot of letters from doctors. 
Women, they said, snore too. But, 
according to my survey, men out- 
snore the ladies 6o-to-i. And almost 
every man who wrote to report a 
snoring wife added; “But you could 



never get her to admit it,” For some 
reason, if a woman is accused of snor¬ 
ing she takes it as a personal insult. 

Even here, though, there are ex¬ 
ceptions, which may explain this re¬ 
action from hundreds of women; 

My husband snores. So what? I 
snore, too. And if he can stand my 
snoring, I can stand his. Besides, 1 
love him, and just hearing him 
snore makes me sleep better. At 
least 1 know where he is all night. 

Many anti-snoring devices have 
been patented. They include gar¬ 
rotte-like neckbands to keep the 
neck in a stretched position, adhe¬ 
sive coverings to keep the mouth 
closed, chin straps with pronged 
attaclimcnts to keep the tongue flat. 
There is a musical-box gadget to be 
clamped to the pyjama jacket: the 
moment the sleeper turns on to his 
back—the favoured snoring position 
—a low, soothing voice murmurs, 
“Turn over, darling.” One woman 
said it worked fine—for a while. 
Now she has returned to the 
more direct approach, and yells, 
“Dammit, Harry, shut up!” 

Perhaps not in our time, but one 
day surely there will be a “cure” for 
snoring. Until it comes, take com¬ 
fort from this letter: 

Dear Abby, 

About snoring: That was my 
complaint three years ago, but I 
got over it when I read something 
in your column. It was, “Snoring 
is die sweetest music this side of 
heaven. Ask any widow.” 
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Helen Hayes, the famous 
actress, presents a loving 
portrait of her playwright 

husband 

“CHARLIE 


By Helen Hayes 
WITH Lewis Funke 



* 7 'was on a Monday morning. 
Right early in the year, 
That Charlie came to our town, 
The young Chevalier. 

—Scottish Song 


W HEN HE Strolled into town 
at the peak of the roaring 
’20’s, Charlie MacArthur 
was almost immediately adopted by 
New York’s wits and hunted by the 
town’s Dianas. This young chevalier 
had come well armed for conquest. 
He had wit, a dark, sloe-eyed kind 
of beauty, and he wove Homeric 
tales about the two great wars of the 
time, the First World War and the 
war in Chicago’s gangland. Not 
only had he fought his way through 
every major engagement in which 
the American doughboys participat¬ 
ed, but he had been a Chicago news¬ 
paper reporter. He was elusive and 
bore himself with a bland indiffer¬ 
ence. The crowning glory of my 
life was that somehow I saw below 
the surface to the real Charlie and 
recognized him for my true love. 

The first time I met Charlie was 
at a late-afternoon studio party 
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given by the illustrator Neysa Mc- 
Mein. Although 1 was already a star 
in the theatre, I was leading a most 
secluded life for an actress. 1 hardly 
knew a soul at the party. 1 sat in a 
corner going through the usual pan¬ 
tomime of listening and cocking my 
head at what was being said. 

And then a beautiful young man 
came’ up to me with a bag of pea¬ 
nuts in his hand and said, “Want a 
peanut.?” I was startled, but an¬ 
swered, “Yes, thank you.” He 
poured several peanuts into my 
hand, smiled at me and said, “1 wish 
they were emeralds.” 

Years later, to my regret, I told 
this story to an interviewer in Holly¬ 
wood. It was repeated over and over 
again until it nearly drove Charlie 
out of his mind. And so, when he 
came home one year from a long 
trip abroad, he did bring me a bag 
of emeralds. And he said, “I wish 
they were peanuts.” 

When I met Charlie, I was living 
in a three-room apartment with my 
mother and a friend. Charlie and I 
spent much of our courtship looking 
for places where we could be alone. 
We spent a great deal of time riding 
on ferries and trains and nik'ing long 
walks along the Hudson. Charlie 
had grown up in Nyack, New York, 
on the bank of that river, when his 
father was a minister there, and he 
loved the town. 

We had a rather long courtship. 
Also, it was a troubled one. Some¬ 
one said that the community al¬ 
ways tries its best to pull lovers 
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apart before, and keep them to¬ 
gether after, marriage. In our case, 
me sides were sharply drawn be¬ 
tween my protectors, who feared 
that I would be run over and 
squashed, and Charlie’s admirers, 
who thought he would be bored to 
death. It took all of Charlie’s wis¬ 
dom to pilot us through their non¬ 
sensical interference. 

1 had scored a great success in 
Coquette, and Charlie made up his 
mind that he wasn’t going to marry 
me until he had a triumph equal to 
mine. So the 1928 opening of The 
Front Page, which he and Ben 
Hecht had written, was the most 
important of my life. 1 went to the 
premi^^rc in a state of terrible tension 
and sat alone up in the balcony near 
a fire exit. I wanted to be able to get 
out fast after each act in order to re¬ 
port to Charlie and Ben, who had 
elected to sit out on the fire-escape. 

The curtain went up, and it 
wasn’t long before the audience be¬ 
gan warming to-that rowdy play 
about the gentlemen of the Press. At 
the end of the act, I raced out. The 
heroes of the night were huddled on 
the iron steps, all pinched and white 
in the half-light. Reaching Charlie’s 
arms in two bounds, 1 babbled wild¬ 
ly about the audience’s reaction— 
Charlie Chaplin in stitches, Hey- 
wood Broun slapping his knees and 
roaring, Alexander Woollcott puff¬ 
ing up like a blowfish, “and you 

should have seen-” Charlie 

silenced me by holding me tight 
against his chest. Then he pushed 
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me and said, **Helen, will you 
marry me?” And I said, “You took 
the words right out of my mouth.” 

During all the years of our mar¬ 
riage, Charlie was a gallant lover. 
He knew how to lift a woman’s 
heart. In the Second World War he 
served as assistant to the Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service. Shortly 
after D-Day I was looking out of the 
window of our house in Nyack 
when suddenly I saw him coming 
up the path. My excitement, indes¬ 
cribable, was increased by some¬ 
thing at once ludicrous and marvel¬ 
lously romantic. There Charlie was, 
in full uniform, battle ribbons across 
his chest, silver lieutenant-colonel’s 
oak leaves on his shoulders—carry¬ 
ing a somewhat beat-up rose in his 
hand. He had plucked that rose in a 
garden in Normandy and kept it in 
a container of water all the way 
home on the plane! 

His letters were ardent. 1 think 
this one, written in Washington in 
1943, speaks for itself: 

Angel, 

It’s 5.30 a.m., and I’ve given up 
the idea of sleep, so I might as 
well be writing you a letter. I’ve 
been remembering so many 
things, from our buggy ride to 
Fraunccs Tavern on down the 
years—all my boobish love antics 
return to entertain me. 1 run up¬ 
stairs in East 40th Street with you 
in my arms (I believe I could do it 
still without getting too much out 
of breath) ... The first time I ever 
kissed you in a cab, and how you 
lied ever after when you said you 


didn’t lean towards me first. And 
sitting up with you in Childs res¬ 
taurant and the swing at Syosset 
and the open fire at Otto Kahn’s. 

And the Victrola I bought you 
for your birthday and the way 
your stomach felt at the Santa Bar¬ 
bara Biltmore when the embryo 
Mary was only a few weeks old, 
and how I ruobed your stomach 
later with cocoa butter and got my 
face slapped for further famili¬ 
arities. The bed at 15 Park we 
were never going to sell. And my 
horror the first time I went back 
and saw you in a busde after a 
performance of Victoria . . . 

Don’t worry alwut me, I hope I 
always have this particular form 
of insomnia. Thank you for a very 

{ deasa'nt night, my dearest, only 
ove. 

All this is so little of my happi¬ 
ness, 

Charlie 

He understood human .beings. 
Old friends—F. Scott Fitzgerald 
was one, and Robert Benchley an¬ 
other—would come to see Charlie 
in troubled moments. These friends 
knew that Charlie was never going 
to be righteous with them. They 
could talk and unburden themselves 
without hurt or embarrassment. 

I do not mean to imply that Char¬ 
lie was a saint. He wasn’t. He was 
full of mischief and laughter, and 
there are those who can still spend 
nights on end regaling listeners 
with stories of their adventures with 
him. It is also true that from time to 
time he had a few more drinks than 
were good for him. 1 witnessed one 
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bout that continues to astound me 
whenever I recall it. John Barry¬ 
more came visiting, and the two of 
them downed goodness knows how 
much Scotch. They polished off a 
great deal of wine at dinner, and 
after dinner they were at it again, 
finishing every bottle in the house 
1 just watched in awe. 

At one point I was dispatched to 
Charlie’s study to get a copy of 
Whitman’s leaves of Grass, which 
contains a poem Charlie wanted 
John to read to him. John put on 
a pair of steel-rimmed glasses—I 
hadn’t seen anyone for years wear¬ 
ing those things. He turned the 
pages until he came to “Song of the 
Open Road.” Awash in alcohol, he 
started. He read with such beauty, 
with never a hesitation over a word 
or an emphasis. It was like a con¬ 
cert. Charlie revelled in it—and I 
did, too. 

Sometime the next afternoon 
Charlie and Jack wobbled down to 
our swimming pool for a cold, cold 
dip; but the water seemed tepid to 
them. So Charlie called the local ice 
company and ordered its entire sup¬ 
ply, two truck-loads of ice. The 
trucks were backed up to the pool, 
and out shot the great blocks. Jack, 
lolling on his ice floe, was most ap¬ 
preciative and said he felt like a 
Rv in a highball. 

Charlie always had a clear picture 
of himself and his place in the 
world. “He was born,” Ben Hechr 
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said, “without the illusion of per¬ 
manence.” As for Charlie’s success 
in the theatre, he was constantly 
aware of how fleeting it could be. 
Even when I first met him—^when 
he was on the way up, and people 
like H. L. Mencken and George 
Jean Nathan had great regard for 
his potential—he was preparing 
himself for the way down. 

When Charlie’s productive force 
slackened, there was much that he 
still wanted to say, yet somehow he 
was unable to say it in a manner 
that pleased him. I was miserable 
for him because I knew how trou¬ 
bled he was. One night, especially 
blue, he disappeared into his room 
and I was alone with F. Scott Fitz¬ 
gerald, who had come on a visit, I 
talked with Scott, a man who knew 
his own despairs, his own loss of 
productive force. He said something 
I never forgot and which consoled 
me: “There are some people who 
have to do in order to make their 
mark. They have to perform, to 
contribute. And there are some 
people who only have to be. Charlie 
is one who just has to be." 

As Ben Hecht said in a eulogy 
after Charlie died in 1956, “He 
seemed never interested in attrac¬ 
ting anyone, yet people scampered 
towards him as if pulled by a mag¬ 
net. Alexander Woollcott, who 
loved him, once said, ‘What a per¬ 
fect world this would be if it were 
peopled by MacArthurs! ’ ” 
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len you pve honest advice, have one foot out of the door. —A. h. G. 



WOODLAND 

WONDERWORLD 

By Jack Denton Scott 

A miniature safari into Nature's theatre 
of life-and-death dramas 



I N THE SANDY Strip at thc edge of 
the woods were ten little disk¬ 
shaped depressions that looked 
like traps. As I watched, a creature 
came from the forest, started to cross 
the open area and tumbled into one 
of thc cavities. There it struggled 
frantically, fighting for its life, as 


large jaws reached up through thc 
sand and dragged it beneath the 
surface. All that remained was a 
slight pulsation in the depression in 
the ground. 

Thirty feet from where I sat mo¬ 
tionless behind a bush, another ani¬ 
mal stalked in thc woods. It moved 
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slowly at Brst; then, in a wink-quick 
motion, it leaped, screaming, into 
grass whence I could hear the vio¬ 
lent scuffling of animals locked in 
a death struggle. Walking softly, I 
came upon a scene of horror: the 
stalker was eating his prey alive! 

This was not the African jungle; 
it was small woodland of perhaps 
five acres. Such woodlands arc 
places of perpetual theatre, of end¬ 
less life-and-death drama, with 
changes of actors and action as day 
folds into dusk. Violence does not 
always dominate. There are peace¬ 
ful night-time visitors that frolic in 
the moonlight; there are tender ex¬ 
amples of parental care and devo¬ 
tion. 

The price of admission to this 
woodland world, however, is high: 
patience, silence, the ability to sit 
quiedy for hours. Still, the reward 
is complete-fascination. 

The activities of strange creatures 
such as the grey ant lions that dig 
their sandy death traps everywhere 
from the Sahara to the savannas 
of Georgia put you in awe of the 
wondrous, sometimes chilling ways 
of nature. The creature I saw 
trapped was a carpenter ant, about 
the same size as the ant lion. 1 have 
also seen a gipsy-moth caterpillar, 
six times the size of its creepy con¬ 
queror, caught in the same trap. 

I was once lucky enough to see 
one of these two-inch, funnel-shape 
traps under construction. Its spider- 
like builder had a humped back, 
was perhaps a third of an inch long. 
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His small head held two jutting, 
swordlike jaws. Moving backwards, 
he kept throwing his head up, fling¬ 
ing sand into the air. Backing into 
the sand until he was nearly hidden, 
the ant lion continued to hurl out 
the sand. Working inward, in a 
spiral, he reached its centre. The 
result was a pit with sloping sides 
in which he quickly buried himself 
with only his jaws exposed, and 
waited. 

Because the sloping pit is so 
cleverly constructed, the sands shift 
when anything falls into the cavity. 



The carpenter ant that I saw almost 
escaped despite the treacherous foot¬ 
ing. When the ant lion sensed this, 
he started a sandstorm, thereby 
pushing his prey back to the bottom. 
Then he struck with his twin 
swords, injecting the victim with a 
poison that killed swiftly. 

The second assassin, a four-inch, 
short-tailed shrew, also used poison 
to paralyse his prey. One of the 
fiercest mammals on earth, this tiny 
terror poisons with a slash of his 
teeth. A toxin from his salivary 
glands slows the breathing and 
heartbeat of his victim. The shrew 
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then cats it alive. Resembling a 
mouse with half a tail, this slight 
creature has enough poison stored 
in his glands to paralyse 200 held 
mice. In his quest for meat (he eats 
more than his own weight every 
day) he has been known to kill ani¬ 
mals four times his size. Shrews are 
flame-fast, and you must be alert to 
catch a glimpse of them. 

A MEADOW borders my woodland; 
many animals feed there, using the 
thick woods as an escape hatch. Late 
one afternoon, I saw a fox hunting. 
She was a strange fox, grey, not red, 
andabout every 100 feet she pounced 
like a cat. She was catching field 
mice, bolting them whole. Finished 
hunting, the vixen passed within 
200 feet of me, walking daintily as a 
debutante. I followed noiselessly. 
Half an hour later, she stopped, at a 
*cave beneath a giant, storm-felled 
pine. Waiting there were three tiny, 
velvet-grey cubs. The vixen calmly 
regurgitated the results of her 
meadow hunt—four mice. She 
hadn’t eaten a thing; she had saved 
everything for her babies by means 
of her unusual storage system. 

After the youngsters had gobbled 
their supper,! carelessly shifted posi¬ 
tion. They all heard, ears twitching 
and moving like radar scanners. In 
seconds, the cubs had vanished into 
the cave while their mother ner¬ 
vously darted her head, searching 
for the sound. As I stepped out of 
tree shadow, she fied. I followed, 
accelerating my pace as she gained 


speed. I was just in time to see her 
do an incredible thing: climb a tree. 
Seconds later I would have lost her, 
for one never looks in trees for foxes. 
I watched her hug the trunk with 
her forelegs, forcing herself upward 
with her hind legs. High in the oak, 
she balanced on a limb like a trapeze 
artist. 

One spring I heard a strange sound 
in my woodland—a resonant thrum¬ 
ming as if a drummer were march¬ 
ing through the woods. Stealing 
towards its source, I came upon a 
gorgeous ruffed grouse sending out 
thump after deep thump in perfect 
rhythm. He whirred his wings in 
short, strong strokes, thus creating 
air vibrations that caused the tom¬ 
tom beat. Then he would stop, 
shake himself, fluff his feathers. The 
concert was resumed every five 
minutes for more than half an hour. 

Two months later, I saw the result 
of that lusty love call. A' female 
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grouse came tripping into the wood¬ 
land theatre followed by eight fluffy, 
brown-and-black chicks. I must have 
moved, for when they were within 
30 feet of me, the mother clucked 
like a barnyard hen, sending the 
chicks scattering into the under¬ 
growth. Now she played the role of 
a superb actress—a crippled bird 
with a bfokcn wing, fluttering and 
dragging helplessly in a direction 
away from her brood. When she had 
decoyed me some 300 yards, she 
whirled, ran five feet, then took off, 
flying through the trees as swiftly 
as a swallow. 

On a sun-bright summer afternoon, 
I sat watching a copse of oaks. A 
crow’s caw dropping through the 
clear air from on high was the only 
sound to break in on the concerted 
shrilling of cicadas. Only the male 
cicada can sing, and these males 
were in full voice. 

I looked for a cicada through the 


binoculars which I always carry 
with me to study our insect popula¬ 
tion. On earth 250 million years 
against man’s mere million, the ver¬ 
satile, weird, ruthless, industrious 
and beautiful insects, whose species 
make up more than half of all living 
creatures, can supply endless enter¬ 
tainment. 

1 spotted a cicada on the trunk of 
a birch, looking like a big fly, wings 
iridescent, body touched with bril¬ 
liant red and green. He was twitch¬ 
ing slightly as he sang by vibrating 
two plates at the base of his abdo¬ 
men. It was to be his last song. 

Darting in like a jet fighter, a 
large wasp, known as the giant 
cicada-killer, attacked swiftly. The 
two fought furiously. They writhed 
on the tree trunk, falling to the 
ground, the killer on top. Jabbing 
with her sting (it is the female that 
does the killing), the wasp was usin^ 
venom to immobilize the cicada. As 
the struggling stopped, I watched 
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her grab her prey with four feet and 
take off, looking like a helicopter 
lugging a crate of about the same 
size. She was on her way to her 
underground nest. When she has 
collected enough victims she pro¬ 
ceeds to lay her eggs on top of tlumi, 
so that her young will have suffi¬ 
cient food during their larval period. 
No villain, she gives all to her off¬ 
spring. 

The woodland does have a true 
villain—^the deadly shrike, which 
many naturalists call the “butcher¬ 
bird.” 1 spotted him one day, poised 
to kill on the branch of a young 
hickory. Not much larger than the 
songbirds upon which he preys, he 
was dressed in sombre hues of grey, 
a doom-black stripe down the side 
of his face. 

• The attack of a shrike, unlike the 
swift, efficient “stoop” of the hawk, 
is a bloody business. Not having the 
talons of most birds of prey, he uses 
his powerful, hooked beak as his 
principal killing weapon. That day 
he chose a goldfinch for victim, 
streaking after it, screaming. The 
chase was a bloodchiller, the litde 
finch flashing like a flung gold coin. 
The shrike beat it to earth with 
wings and beak, tearing at its head. 
Then, picking up the shattered 



body, he carried it to a barbed-wire 
fence near the edge of the woods. 
There he impaled it on a barb, re¬ 
moved the head and flew off search¬ 
ing for another victim. 

Next night, as I stood in the moon¬ 
light, I witnessed a performance that 
erased the unpleasantness of the 
shrike drama: I saw skunks danc¬ 
ing. There were seven of them, 
probably a family, and they formed 
a circle in the forest glade. They 
moved in rhythmic jumps," until 
they were nose-to-nose. Then, with* 
tails waving like fan dancers’ 
plumes, they hopped backwards to 
the circle’s edge, then shuffle- 
jumped forward again. Observers 
have been unable to read anything 
into this dance except good nature 
and social playfulness. I’m happy 
with that definition. 


Nothing to It 

NOVELIST Robert Carson had an ulcer his doctor told him, “The 
only thing I’m going to prescribe for you is exercise —z little skipping. 
Like skip smoking, skip drinking, skip rich foods.” —Bill Kennedy 
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Turning Point in 
Vietnam? 

Will the decision to bomb North Vietnam's 
oil lifeline jxTSuade Hanoi to end its armed infiltration 

of the South? 


I T WAS siesta time in Vietnam’s 
humid cities as the droop-nosed 
F-4 Phantom jets catapulted off 
the U.S.S. Ranger*s dipping flight 
deck. Next into the crystalline sky 
burst four flights of A-4 Skyhawks. 
Then the mission, 46 planes strong, 
streaked low across the Gulf of 
Tonkin towards the craggy, familiar 
, coastline of North Vietnam—^and a 
target never before attacked by 
American pilots. 

The strike area was two miles 
north-west of Haiphong, North 
Vietnam’s biggest port and second- 
largest city. The leading Phantoms 
bombed and rocketed the formid¬ 
able concentration of radar-directed 
anti-aircraft batteries ringing the 
port’s walled oil-storage facilities. 
Then Skyhawk attack bombers 
swooped in. 

Within eight minutes they 
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dropped 19 tons of bombs and 
five-inch Zuni rockets on North 
Vietnam’s principal oil-storage com¬ 
plex, its only pipeline for off-loading 
tankers, and three piers through 
which 95 per cent of its fuel supplies 
were funnelled. Within seconds a 
wall of red flame leaped 3,000 feet, 
followed by a coiling pillar of oily 
black smoke that rose five miles and 
was visible 150 miles offshore. 

As the Navy craft headed back to 
the carrier, some 70 U.S. Air Force 
jets from bases in Thailand rained 
72 tons of bombs in 25 minutes on 
North Vietnam’s second-biggest 
petroleum depot, three and a half 
miles north-east of Hanoi, and A-4’s 
from the U.S.S. Constellation blas¬ 
ted a smaller fuel-tank area at Do 
Son. 

Thus, more than a year after U.*S. 
commanders in the field first urged 
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bombing raids on the North’s vital 
industry targets, the United States, 
in June, finally attacked the hither¬ 
to sacrosanct Hanoi-Haiphone com¬ 
plex, destroying an estimated 65 to 
75 per cent of the two facilities. In 
this triumph of tactical planning 
and destructive efficiency, at least 
50 per cent of North Vietnam’s 
POL (for petroleum, oil, lubricants) 
supplies went up in smoke. The loss 
will make incalculably more diffi¬ 
cult the flow of troops and supplies 
for the communists’ ever more des¬ 
perate war in South Viemam. 

Late-Night Talks. In Washing¬ 
ton, it was past 3 a.m. as the lastU.S. 
plane headed home! In the White 
House, a bedside lamp glowed as 
President Johnson talked in a low 
voice with the situation room in the 
west wing basement and with the 
National Military Command Centre 
in the Pentagon. By instantaneous 
teleprinter circuit with the Far East, 
military duty officers were checking 
in the returning jets, one by one. 
Planners had feared that a dozen or 
more planes might be shot down. 

The Ranger mission was the first 
to touch down, and relief showed on 
Lyndon Johnson’s face as he got the 
news: all planes were back safely. 
The score from Thailand clattered 
in: one plane was missing. 

That morning at 9.30, Secretary 
of Defence Robert McNamara 
, strode into the Pentagon’s confer¬ 
ence room to brief newsmen. 
Planked by maps and aerial photo¬ 
graphs, he rattled off the detailed 


results of the raids and the reasons 
for them. The attacks, he said, 
should in time impose “a lower 
ceiling on the number of men 
that can be supported in the South.” 
The North Vietnamese would not 
find it easy to replace the wrecked 
facilities, he pointed out, since “they 
have only a limited rebuilding capa¬ 
bility”; the repairs called for “stocks 
and materials—^large steel plates, for 
example—^which are in very, very 
short supply in North Vietnam.” 

In 16 months of sustained air 
offensive against the North before 
the POL raids, the United States 
had accomplished three major ob¬ 
jectives: (i) bolstered South Viet¬ 
namese morale; (2) “substantially” 
increased the cost of infiltration for 
the communists, forcing them to 
divert an estimated 200,000 workers 
to road-repair gangs; (3) demon¬ 
strated to the aggressors that “as 
long as they continued their at¬ 
tempts to subvert and destroy-the 
political institutions of the S^uth, 
they would pay a high price not only 
in the South but in the North.” 

None the less, reported Mc¬ 
Namara* round-the-clock surveil¬ 
lance of the Ho Chi Minh trail had 
not checked the relentlessly increas¬ 
ing infiltration from the North. The 
communists had feverishly built 
and camouflaged new roads to the 
South, stepped up their movements 
150 per cent, and made increasing 
use of motorized barges to haul war 
supplies down the country’s maze 
of inland waterways. During the 
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first five months of this year, south* 
bound enemy lorry traffic was 
double that of the same 1965 period, 
while delivery of Red supplies 
south of the 17th parallel jumped 
150 per cent and of troops 120 per 
cent, to an estimated 4,500 men a 
month. The Reds, warned the De¬ 
fence Secretary, were shifting “from 
a small-arms guerrilla action against 
South Vietnam to a quasi-conven- 
tional military action.” 

Lorry and oarge convoys obvious¬ 
ly cannot move without oil—which 
North Vietnam does not produce or 
even refine, depending wholly on 
imports, mosdy from Russia. Since 
January, these imports had soared by 
60 per cent, and Hanoi began dis¬ 
persing and burying its vulnerable 
storage tanks. Given the fact that 
the United States had long been hit¬ 
ting every means of transport from 
lorry to barge in the North, the de¬ 
cision to bomb the major sources of 
fuel on which they depend was a 
compelling, consistent progression. 

Why did the President spare Ho 
Chi Minh’s biggest oil pool for so 
long? Plans for POL strikes in the 
Hanoi-Haiphong area had been 
actively advanced ever since Lyn¬ 
don Johnson’s Christmas pause in 
the air war proved that Hanoi was 
interested not in the conference 
table but in conquest. McNamara 
himself was sceptical for a time, 
fearing that the raids might prove 
excessively costly in U.S. aircraft 
losses. 

But, as American combat deaths 
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were up U> almost 400 a month, 
no responsible commander could 
overlook the enemy’s logistical 
base indefinitely. Accordingly, at 
a news conference on June 18, 
the President clearly signalled his 
intentions. “We must continue to 
raise the cost of aggression at its 
source,” he said. 

Careful Plans. Seldom has a 
military operatipn been more metic¬ 
ulously prepared. It was fitted into 
a time when no Russian tankers 
would be at Haiphong’s off-loading 
facilities. Allied governments with 
troops in Vietnam were consulted, 
other allies advised. Above all, 
immense pains were taken to avoid 
civilian casualties. 

The Pentagon insisted on per¬ 
fect visibility as an essential safe¬ 
guard against accidental bombing 
of residential areas. Pilots, hand¬ 
picked for their bombing prowess 
and knowledge of the terrain, 
studied hundreds of photographs 
and maps of the area—and were 
sternly warned to cancel their bomb¬ 
ing runs if they had any doubts • 
about hitting the assigned target. 

Though the administration had 
dire misgivings in advance about 
world reaction, most foreign com¬ 
ment was cither fairly mild or else 
routinely violent, as if the tirades 
had been ready waiting for weeks in 
expectation of the raids. The Soudi- 
Easl Asia I’rcaty Organization, ex¬ 
cept for Britain and France, was 
virtually solid in its support of the 
United States. “Only. Aose on the 
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si4e of the aggressors are against 
this move,” said Thailand’s Foreign 
Minister Thanat Khoman. ‘‘The 
sinews of war must be destroyed.” 
Added Philippine Foreign Affairs 
Secretary Narciso Ramos: “About 
time!” 

Sheets of ShrapneL The North 
Vietnamese had assembled around 
Haiphong and Hanoi a lethal 
concentration of anti-aircraft guns 
^ and missiles. Haiphong’s complex 
was guarded by 56 multi-calibre 
anti-aircraft guns and seven surface- 
to-air missile sites. Hanoi’s installa¬ 
tion bristled with more than 90 
ack-ack guns, countless massed 
machine-guns and nearly a score of 
missile sites. Weaving in from dif¬ 
ferent headings and altitudes, the 
attacking jets approached at 
medium height, climbed abruptly, 

. then dive-bombed their targets, 
plunging through sheets of bullets 
and shrapnel. 

Reconnaissance photographs 
showed all bomb hits in the target 
areas. By one U.S. official’s estimate, 
the only North Vietnamese in the 
capital who could have been killed 
were those few employed in the 
storage area—possibly ten. (By con¬ 
trast, the Vietcong and North Viet¬ 
nam regulars killed. 10,000 South 
Vietnamese-civilians in 1965 alone.) 

North Vietnam, with a primitive, 
resilient economy, can probably 
meet its bare needs with whatever 
petroleum replenishments it can 
dribble in through minor ports and 
air-harassed rail and road routes 


from Red China. As for its war 
effort below the 17th parallel, Viet¬ 
cong and Northern regulars were in 
many cases beginning to lack sup¬ 
plies even before the oil-storage 
raids. 

Following the raids, it did not 
appear that Russia or Red China 
would do much to escalate a largely 
verbal commitment to the war. 
Experts believed that Russia would 
probably supply North Vietnam 
with more anti-aircraft equipment, 
but the Russians did not seem eager 
to send in “volunteers.” Commu¬ 
nist China went curiously out of its 
way to knock down fears that the 
escalation in Vietnam could lead to 
an extension of the war. In a 
Chinese news-agency dispatch, Pe¬ 
king denounced what it called the 
Soviet “nonsense that the U.S. 
expansion of the aggressive war 
against Vietnam is fraught with the 
danger of an atomic war.” 

The Russians, the statement ex¬ 
plained, have “tried to alarm people 
with such sensational talk” in order 
to persuade the Vietnamese to give 
up their “struggle against U.S. im¬ 
perialism.” Plagued by internal 
difficulties, militarily no match for 
U.S. power, and with its embryo 
nuclear installations highly vulner¬ 
able to U.S, retaliation, Red China, 
in the view of most knowledgeable 
people, can only exhort Hancu to 
keep fighting. 

That, in all likelihood, is North 
Vietnam’s only course of action. 
From all indications, Hanoi has 
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come to the conclusion that its 
trump card will be the U.S. public’s 
increasing disenchantment with the 
war. “American polls, as well as 
many of the politicians in Con¬ 
gress,” notes one Hanoi-watcher, 
“give North Vietnam some rational 
reason for banking on a lack of U.S. 
determination.” Thus, ironically, 
the major test of the war may not 
be in Indo-China but in the United 
States itself. 

To dispel any illusions about the 
American will, President Johnson 
delivered a resolute restatement of 
the U.S. commitment and intent the 


day after the raids. Once again he 
pleaded that if North Vietnam’s 
leaders “will only let me know 
when and where tney would like to 
ask us directly what can be done to 
bring peace to South Vietnam, I 
will have my closest and most 
trusted associates there in a matter 
of hours.” Until then, U.S. air 
strikes on the North “will continue 
to impose a growing burden and a 
high price on those who wage war 
against the freedom of their neigh¬ 
bours.” Vowed Johnson: “We will 
see this through; we shall persist; 
we shall succeed.” 


Pardov, Tour Slip Is Showing 

“The dance was the climax of a week-end jammed with parties for the 
debt set before the onset of school.” —rrom the Cleveland Press 

“The incumbent mayor exhumed confidence before the polls closed.” 

—From Colorado Spniiffs Gasette Telegraph 

“A I'ARi'Y of young people followed the bride and groom, hoping to 
surprise them in the hotel lobby. When they arrived the newlyweds nad 
already gone up to their doom.” —From the San Diego Tnbunr 

Sif is Us 

Finishing Touch 

While Lord Alexander of Hillsborough was Britain's First Lord of the 
Admiralty during the war the WRNS won a battle for silk stockings to 
become part of their uniform. 

Someone protested to Alexander about this and asked how he could • 
ju.stify such extravagance in wartime. “Well,” he said, “the Wrens likfc 
the feel of them and so do my sailors.” 

—“Peterborough” in The Daily Telegraph, London 
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If I Had My Time 

Over Again 

By Don Herold 


O F COURSE, you can’t unfry an 
egg, but there is no law 
against thinking about it. 

If I had my life to live again, I 
would try to make more mistakes. I 
would relax. I would be sillier than 
I have been on this trip. I know of 
very few things that I would take 
seriously. 

I would be less hygienic. I would 
travel more. I would climb more 
mountains and swim more rivers. 1 
’would eat more ice-cream and less 
cabbage. 

I would have more real troubles 
and fewer imaginary troubles. 

You see, I have been one of those 
fellows who live prudcndy and sane¬ 
ly, hour after hour, day after day. 
Oh, I have had my moments. But if 
I had my life over again, I would 
have more of them—a lot more. 1 
never go anywhere without a ther¬ 
mometer, a gargle, a raincoat and a 
parachute. If I had my time again, 
I would travel lighter. 

It may be too late to unteach an 
old dog old tricks,, but perhaps a 
word rrom the unwise may be of 
benefit to a coming generation. It 


may help them to fall into some of 
the pitfalls 1 have avoided. 

If I had my life to live again, I 
would pay less attention to people 
who teach tension. In a world of 
specialization we naturally have a 
superabundance of individuals who 
shout at us to be serious about their 
individual speciality. They tell us 
we must learn Latin or History; 
otherwise we will be disgraced and 
ruined. After a dozen or so of these 
protagonists have worked on a 
young mind, they arc apt to leave it 
in hard knots for life. I wish they 
had sold me Latin and History as 
a joke. 

I would seek out more teachers 
who inspire relaxation and fun. I 
had a few of them, fortunately, and 
I believe it was they who kept me 
from going entirely to the dogs. 
From them I learned how to gather 
what few straggly daisies 1 have 
found along life’s stony pathway. 

If I had my life to live again, 1 
would start barefooted a little earlier 
in the spring and stay like that a 
little later in the autumn. I would 
play truant more often. I would 
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throw more paper darts at my teach¬ 
ers. 1 would have more dogs. 1 
would keep later hours. I'd have 
more girl friends. 

1 would fish more. 1 would go to 
more circuses. I would go to more 
^dances. I would ride on more merry- 
go-rounds. I would be carefree for 
as long as 1 could, or at least until I 
got some care—instead of having 
my cares in advance. 

More errors are made solemnly 
than in fun. The difficulties of 
family life occur in moments of in¬ 
tense seriousness rather than in 
moments of light-heartedness. T£ 
nations—^to magnify my point—de¬ 
clared international carnivals in¬ 
stead of international war, how 
much better that would be! 


G. K. Chesterton once said, “A 
characteristic of the great saints is 
their power of levity. Angels can 
fly because they can take themselves’ 
lightly. One ‘setdes down’ into a 
sort of selEsh seriousness; but one 
has to rise to a gay self-forgetfulness. 
A man falls into a ‘brown study'; 
he reaches up at a blue sky.” 

In a world in which pracdcally 
everybody else |cems to be conse¬ 
crated to the gravity of the situation, 
I would rise to glorify its levity. For 
I agree with Will Durant that 
“gaiety is wiser than wisdom.” 

I doubt, however, whether I'll do 
much damage with my creed. The 
opposition is too strong. Too many 
serious people are trying to make 
everybody else too darned serious. 




On Active Service 

In Saigon they tell the story of the 2o,ooo'doUar prize Texan bull sent 
under the U.S. aid programme to improve the breed of Vietnamese catde. 
He was put in a field with local cows, but displayed no interest at all. 
After hasty consultations, the bull’s Texan breeder was flown out to Saigon 
by courtesy of the U.S. Air Force. He walked up to the bull and held what 
appeared to be a whispered conversation with him. The beast promptly 
began making vigorous approaches to the cows. Afterwards, U.S. and 
Vietnamese officials asked what had happened. "Well,” drawled the 
Texan, “1 was able to clear up a misunderstanding. He thought he was 
over here purely as an adviser.” —New Statesman 


* * « 

Fire Drill 

The fire had been extinguished, and the firemen were pulling in their 
hoses and putting away the equipment. I overheard a mother tiling her 
little boy, “Sec, Joey, when the firemen have finished, they put all their 
toys away.” — Nacmi Nathan 



The need for brotherly compassion is one of the enduring 
needs of human society. Seldom has its lack been felt 
more acutely than today 

r 

Is There a Samaritan 
in the Neighbourhood? 

By Leonard Gross 

A MAN STABBED 28-year-old Cath- drovc past as if they didn’t want to 
erinc Genovese as she was be bothered or get involved,” one of 
L returning home from work the officers reported later, 
in New York City. Although she Back in New York City, a Broad- 
repeatedly called to her neighbours way crowd stood by while eight men 
for help, and although at least 38 kicked and trampled two; a" Bronx 
of them heard her, none helped, crowd would not rescue a naked girl 
and she died. from a rapist’s attack, and oy- 

The story stunned all Americans, standers fled from a 19-year-old uni- 
Newspapers the country over pro versity student who had just been 
duced local versions. In Santa Clara, stabbed by one of a gang of toughs. 
California, several motorists saw a His statement to the New York 
taxi driver being robbed, but none Times is unforgettable; ‘‘I put my 
even summoned police. In San hand down and saw blood. I went 
Pedro, California, other motorists over to a car that had stopped to 
drove past two policemen struggling watch. ‘Please help me to a hospital,* 
to prevent a man from jumping oil I said. ‘They wound up their win- 
a 185-foot-high bridge. “We were dows and drove, away. I went to an- 
hanging on for dear life and trying other car and ask^d for help, but 
to get someone to stop. But they all they did the same thing, drove 

Condtnsed from Look 
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away. Then I went to a lorry and 
asked the driver for help. He pulled 
past me and drove away and left me 
there. Nobody on the street helped 
inc* 

Who cares? Seldom in American 
history has such a question seemed 
so necessary. Obviously, millions of 
Americans do care—^witness the 
swollen ranks of volunteer charity 
workers, the numerous civilian 
heroes. Many cities report excellent 
citizen co-operation. Even in New 
York, where a single telephone call 
might have saved Catherine Geno¬ 
vese, there were 436,149 cases in one 
year in which one or more people 
did summon help. 

But some Americans do not care 
—not, at least, enough to act. Many 
explanations arc being offered for 
their failure to respond. None very 
pleasant. One is that Americans fear 
the costs of involvement. Getting in¬ 
volved means being a witness. You 
lose time, even popularity. A man 
in a building clo.se to the one in 
which the young girl from the 
Bronx was raped railed at reporters 
for calling attention to the story. It 
was bad for business, he said: now 
women wouldn’t come to his office 
any more. 

In New Orleans, Mabel Simmons 
saw a woman lying unconscious on 
a pavement. Mrs. Simmons went 
into a shop to call the police. When 
they asked for the address, she asked 
the shopkeeper—^but he refused to' 
give it to her. He didn’t want the 
shop to be connected with a police 
86 


incident. In dis^st she put down 
the phone, found the address herself 
and phoned it in. 

Fear of involvement is sometimes 
the fear of hurting someone. More 
often it is the fear of getting hurt. 
Thus, Americans are sometimes 
loath to testify at trials or serve on 
juries. Judge Nathan Cohen of 
Chicago’s Criminal Court excused* 
more than 200 people before he 
could complete a jury to hear a re¬ 
cent case involving organized crime. 
Male prospects asking to be released 
spoke in low voices, fidgeted and 
refused to look the judge in the eye. 
The case was finally heard by an 
all-woman jury. 

Authorities blame cumbersome • 
legal processes and a tendency to 
“understand” rather than punish 
confessed criminals, as causes of 
citizen reluctance. Despairing of 
getting satisfaction, pople simply 
do not press charges. Meanwhile, 
whatever the causes, there is a 
decisive feeling of estrangement be¬ 
tween the public and law-enforce¬ 
ment agencies. 

Aaron Kohn, managing director 
of the Metropolitan Crime Com¬ 
mission of New Orleans, Inc., 
speaks with dismay about the “met¬ 
ropolitan complex,” which enables* 
the citizen to rationalize away some 
of his obligations to society. 

Dr. Joel Elkes, psychiatrist-in¬ 
chief at the Johns Hopkins Hos¬ 
pital in Baltimore, blames in part 
the synthetic quality of contempor¬ 
ary experience, “when staring at 
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television replaces talk with a neigh¬ 
bour; or the gramophone, commun¬ 
ity singing in the church.” So much 
do people simulate, says Dr. Hikes, 
that when a real, live situation im¬ 
pels action, they are out of the habit. 
In Las Vegas some time ago, a man 
was shot while sitting in his car in 
a residential neighbourhood. Many 
people ran to their doors and peered 
into the darkness, but none ventured 
outside to investigate. Several ex¬ 
plained later they had been watch¬ 
ing a television programme and 
wanted to see the end of it. 

A frequently mentioned source of 
non-involvement is what the techni¬ 
cians call “a breakdown in primary 
groups”—groups united by culture, 
language, religion or common pur¬ 
pose. One American in five moves 
every year—the small-town resideiit 
• to the city in search of opportunity, 
the city dweller to the suburbs in 
search of peace. In his new environ¬ 
ment he feels no identity, sinks no 
roots, has no stake. Strangeness 
frightens him; to eliminate risks he 
stays in line, he conforms. His world 
is now so complex that “tlie on!) 
way to survive is to cut a lot of it 
out,” says Dr. Alfred Kahn, pro- 
ipssor of social work .at Columbia 
University. 

The problem appears to be great¬ 
est in cities where a sense of com¬ 
munity is lowest. California offers a 
striking example. San Francisco is 
noted for community pride. Police 
Chief Thomas Cahill speaks glow¬ 
ingly of the co-operation he receives 


from the public. If an assault of the 
Catherine Genovese type occurred 
in San Francisco,? “We’d get 50 
calls in five minutes.” In contrast, 
Oakland, just across the Bay, is an 
unobtrusive city, with many mi¬ 
grants and little civic verve. Its 
police chief, E. M. Toothman, lists 
ten recent cases of public refusal to 
become involved—including one in 
which six people failed to help a 
63-ycar-old man who was being 
fatally beaten up. 

The relationship of an aroused, 
unified neighbourhood to indivi¬ 
dual safety shows clearly in Hyde 
Park on Chicago’s South Side. Once 
a secure, middle-class area domin¬ 
ated by the beautiful University of 
Chicago campus, Hyde Park by 
1952 had experienced an alarming 
rise in crimes. Then one incident— 
the abduction and disrobing of a 
woman—aroused the neighbour¬ 
hood. Hyde Park’s residents plan¬ 
ned a clean-up. Slums were razed, 
new housing and a shopping centre 
built. A gospel of co-operation was 
preached. 

Today, a cry for help brings 
instant action. Responding to a 
scream one evening, Philip Hauser 
rushed from his house to find a 
number of his neighbours, brandish¬ 
ing baseball bats, pokers and other 
makeshift weapons, chasing a 
would-be bag snatcher down the 
street. Such community response 
has helped to cut ti)t* crime rate 
nearly 50 per cent since 1953. 

What is needed is community 
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The Good Samaritan 

And Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and 
' wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest that way : and when 
he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, camo and looked on 
hini, and passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was: and 
when he saw him, he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, 
and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, and gave 
them to the host, and said unto him, Take care of him; and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when 1 come again, Twill repay thee. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the thieves? 

And he said. He that shewed mercy on him. Then said Jesus unto him, 
Go, and do thou likewise. —Luke lo:30-37 


feeling—^when inhabitants have a 
central feeling of belonging, states 
Mental Health in the Metropolis, 
the work of several prominent schol¬ 
ars. But, since the tendency is away 
from the kind of life in which com¬ 
munity feelings can flourish, more 
reliance must be placed on the in¬ 
dividual’s will to act. 

“The self-image is what propels 
one—if one has it,” says Dr. Elkes. 
One gets it from the expected sour¬ 
ces—^father and mother, primarily; 
teacher and preacher as well. 

If that self-image is strong 
enough, it makes you confront 
events you would rather avoid. You 
call the police. You stop and give 
aid. At times, you even take risks. 
88 


The question of individual re¬ 
sponsibility, of willingness to take 
risks, goes back to some pretty old- 
fashioned fundamentals in human 
relationships, including self-respect. 
In the end, the man who responds is 
the man who feels something for 
others. If a child is loved, he can take 
the risk of loving—or helping— 
others in turn. The man on the 
sidelines may well be one who was 
never given a sense of his own 
worth. Such a man cannot appre¬ 
ciate the worth of others. When 
others are in trouble, he will not 
respond. 

Because a man on shore does not 
rush into the water to save another 
man from drowning, it does not 
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necessarily mean that he is apathetic. 
It may simply mean that he can’t 
swim. 

But if he can swim, and does 
not, then he sentences himself to the 
self-punishment endured by the 
haunted narrator in Albert Camus’s 
The Fall, An established French 
lawyer, he has his world totally un¬ 
der control until he hears a drown¬ 
ing woman’s cry one night, and 
turns away. Years later, ruined, he 


winds up talking to himself in an 
Amsteroam bar: . tell me what 

happened to you one night on the 
quays of the Seine, and how you 
managed never to risk your life. You 
yourself utter the words that for 
years have never ceased echoing 
through my nights: 

'O young woman, throw yourself 
into the water again, so that I may 
a second time have the chance of 
saving both of usV ” 



Measure for Measure 

Does the fruit belong to the owner of the land on which the tree grows 
or to the neighbour on whose land the fruit falls? This age-old question 
was resolved neatly by my friend. As he collected the nuts which had 
• fallen on his drive from the tree next door, his neighbour arrived and said 
that he had intended gathering the nuts himself. 

“That’s fine,” agreed my friend. Then he added, “And don’t forget to 
pick up the leaves, too.” —K. N. 

A GOLF CLUB in Florida issued a formal warning that dogs caught on 
the course would be captured and held for the authorities to take away. 
A dog-owning resident of a house facing a fairway responded with a letter 
to the club, giving notice that any golfers caught searching for lost balls 
in his garden would be bound to the garage, and the police notified of 
their trespassing. Furthermore, the writer warned, if a golfer should bite 
his gardener during the struggle, the trespasser would be confined for five 
'days, awaiting the results of a rabies test. —T. T. 

4c « « 

Two*s Company . . . 

Millionaire Nubar Gulbenkian once commented: ’‘The best number 
for a dinner party is two—myself and a damn good head waiter.” 

—The Observer, London 



Automation: j 
Servant or Master? 


By Lester Velie 


Millions would lose their jobs, warned the ^ 
prophets of disaster, when automation was born. 
But the biggest scare of our time seems to 
have turned into the biggest boom 


T hroughout the world the 
arrival of automation, which 
enables factories to operate 
virtually without workers, has been 
observed with amazement and a 
deep sense of uneasiness. What 
penalties of widespread unemploy¬ 
ment would have to be paid for this 
electronic wonder? 

Nowhere were such fears more 
profound than in the United States, 
where automation had its first 
major application. Yet after ten 
years in which entire industries have 
been transformed, American un¬ 
employment is at its lowest level 
since 1958; last year its economy 
generated nearly 2-5 million new 
jobs. Today any American who 
wants employment can get it. So 
what happened to the millions that 
automation was supposed to put out 
of work? 

For answers, let’s go back to 1948 
90 


when the computer was emerging 
from the laboratory. At that time, 
one of its fathers—Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology mathema¬ 
tician Norbert Wiener—foretold a 
new breed of machines that would 
steer other machines, and woufd 
need neither man’s hands nor his 
brain. 

Wiener’s book, Cybernetics, pre¬ 
dicted that the factory worker 
would go out of style by 1970, that 
unemployment would top that of 
the 1930’s, and that many industries 
would be ruined, even those using 
the new labour-saving machines. 

Since few of the new machines 
had yet appeared, no one paid much 
attention. But a decade later Profes¬ 
sor Wiener’s chilling prophecies 
were resurrected. More than 4*5 mil¬ 
lion Americans were out of work— 
almost seven per cent of the labour 
force. On the horizon were millions 
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of i8-vcar-olds, the war babies, who 
y would require some one million 
' new jobs yearly. Yet, if the evidence 
of one’s eyes was to be believed, jobs 
were being destroyed and workers 
were being discarded just as Wiener 
had predicted. 

B^ore long, for instance, an auto¬ 
matic typesetting (linotype) machine 
would be clacking away by itself in 
a newspaper composing room with 
an empty chair in front of it where 
a linotype operator once sat. A pre¬ 
punched tape would replace his 
hands and brain. In one big bank, 
an automatic device read 900 
cheques a minute, then electronic¬ 
ally transmitted the amounts and 
account numbers to a computer that 
adjusted the customers’ balances. 
vSome 700 book-keepers had been re¬ 
placed by 90 programmers and 
maintenance men. 

Looking at machines like these, 
other prophets took up where Pro¬ 
fessor Wiener had left off. They 
' foresaw countless workers sitting at 
home wondering what to do with 
their enforced idleness, and predic¬ 
ted that machines “requiring little 
co-operation from human beings” 
would cause “unprecedented eco¬ 
nomic and social disorder.” A his¬ 
toric campaign of fear was on. 

And, indeed, in the 1950*8, these 
prophets could point to many ex¬ 
amples of human displacement. Yet, 
something exciting was happening 
which the automation alarmists 
failed to see. The new machines 
and the wealth they were creating 


were opening up great new families 
of jobs. Programmers, systems ana¬ 
lysts, nuclear engineers were in 
demand. Technicians were needed 
to operate and service the new 
machines; s^esmen were needed to . 
sell them. Altogether, some 6,000 
new kinds of jobs and careers were 
created between 1949 and 19651 

At the same time, ofHce managers 
couldn’t get enough typists. Hos¬ 
pitals were desperately seeking 
nurses. Schools searched for teach¬ 
ers. Restaurants hunted for chefs, 
and garages had a crying need for 
mechanics. Jobs were opening up 
steadily in the growing service in¬ 
dustries. 

In dramatic contrast to the dire 
automation predictions, men who 
worked with their hands did not be¬ 
come obsolete after all. Today, U.S. 
factory workers are working over¬ 
time because employers cannot get 
enough of them. And there are one 
million more factory workers today 
than in 1963—a nine per cent rise. 
Jobs arc up, too, for others who were 
supposed to be hard hit: only two 
per cent of negro married men arc 
unemployed—about the same as 
white married men. And 16 per cent 
more teenagers are working today 
than in 1963. 

Linked to the advent of this new 
technology arc three separate but 
interlocking revolutions in educa¬ 
tion, in government financial policy 
and in business management. To 
meet the need for new skills, Ameri¬ 
ca’s commitment to education has 

9 ' 
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become a national crusade. Interest- 
free government loans aid needy 
students, new neighbourhood col¬ 
leges and vocational schools are 
being built. Employers are spending 
• some 17,000 million dollars (Rs. 
12,750 crores) on training their em¬ 
ployees in higher skills. A 11,500 
million dollar (Rs. 8,625 crores) in¬ 
come-tax cut in 1964, tax credits to 
businessmen who invested in new 
equipment, and cuts in excise all 
helped to spur the economy. In 
America’s executive suites, a new 
breed of young managers, has come 
to power. Because more of these 
executives now come from engin¬ 
eering and other technical fields, 
they invest more in research and in¬ 
novation. Their 1965 expenditures 
for expansion were 51,800 million 
dollars (Rs. 38,850 crores), almost 
50 per cent more than in 1961; 

From these developments, three 
happy results have flowed. The eco¬ 
nomy created enough jobs to offset 
those lost through automation. It 
provided work for most of the mil¬ 
lions of teenagers coming into the 
work force. And, for good measure, 


it generated enough new oppor¬ 
tunities tq,put unemployed workers 
back on the payroll. 

The lesson is clear. Automation* 
and more efficient production do 
not cause nationwide unemploy¬ 
ment. A faltering economy, a reces¬ 
sion or a depression does. When the 
economy hums, there arc jobs for 
all. 

Economists now say that the U.S. 
economy will grow faster over the 
next 15 years than at any time in the 
past half-century. By 1980, it is 
estimated that only six per cent of 
all families will have yearly incomes 
under 3,000 dollars (Rs. 22,500), the 
point at which the U.S. Government 
currently considers an American 
family poverty-stricken. Almost 30 
per cent will be earning 10,000 1965 
dollars (Rs. 75,000) or more. 

Harnessing automation to the job 
of creating greater national wealth, 
a free and flexible society has 
managed to ease the birth pangs of a 
new technical era—and even 
touched off a boom. Automation is 
giving Americans the greatest pros¬ 
perity in their history. 


For the Pun of It 

A MOTEL along a Washington highway describes the quality of its service, 
as "Just a Little Bcdder." — r, c. 

Broadway producer David Merrick, who didn’t like his likeness on 
the cover of Ttme, wrote to the magazine; ‘Tm suing you for defamation 
of caricature.” 

St. Louis’s 630-foor monument, “Gateway to the West,” is in the form 
of a huge croquet wicket. Local wits have renamed St, Louis “The Wicket 

Gity. — Charlie Rice 
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Yes, U-Foam is for modern 
living. U-Foam’s million air 
bubbles cradle your body in 
a luxury and comfort you 
have never before enjoyed. 
U-Foam is light and can be 
cut to any shape. It comes 
in various colours, widths, 
thicknesses; can be washed 


and put in the sun; costs 
less and lasts long. 
Bambina for the baby, 
Siesta mattress, dreamtime 
pillow, Layto for travel or 
picnics. Ll-Foam in fact can 
be put to a thousand uses 
both at home and outdoor. 
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School for Housewives 




Bv Eleanor Perry 


This enterprist?i^ ventiar conibiuc.^ 

top-quafity hi struct ion u'lfli 

the in formality of a gathering (tf friends 


J UST BEFORE the Opening o£ Evcry- 
woman’s Village in Van Nuys, 
California, a young woman 
arrived one morning on the office 
doorstep. “I’ve come,” the visitor 
said, “to get some birth-control 
information.” 

Lynn Selwyn, one of Every- 
woman’s founders, looked startled. 
“We haven’t got any.” 

The young woman pointed to a 
sign on a post overhead. “Then 
what is Everywoman’s Village?” 

That was in October 1963. The 
same week other passers-by mistook 
the school for a home for unmarried 
mothers, some kind of religious re¬ 
treat or a motel. The staff itself uses 


various terms to describe the Vil¬ 
lage: “A school for housewives.” 
“A cultural centre for women.” “A 
kind of club where you can take 
classes.” “A place where you can 
relax while you learn.” 

The curriculum at Everywoman’s 
Village offers cures for advanced 
cases of housewife’s boredom— 
papiermachc design, sculpture and 
painting for those with untapped 
creative energies, and ballet for 
those who want to stay “slim and 
trim.” It also offers a wide choice of 
subjects in the humanities taught by 
53 qualified professional instructors. 
The school gives no marks or de¬ 
grees, has few students under 35. Its 


Condensed from Life 
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present enrolment is 800, and it has 
been a success from the day it 
opened. 

The original idea for Every- 
woman's Village came to Diane 
‘ Rosner, a housewife and the mother 
of two children, aged 16 and 21. She 
had worked as a lay-therapist with 
grpujps of disturbed women in the 
Los Angeles area for several years, 
and knew the kind of organization 
housewives yearned for: a place 
where they could come for a few 
hours each day and study with other 
mature women. 

There must be no raised eyebrows 
about lack of degrees or certiheates, 
no laborious competition for high 
marks. There must be art studios, 
craft workshops and a variety of 
courses in the humanities. Most of 
all, Diane realized, there must be 
an opportunity for friendliness, a 
genuine person-to-person involve¬ 
ment—plus a real concern for the 
individual. 

Diane discussed her thoughts 
with two friends, Lynn Selwyn and 
Chris Edwards. Although, like 
Diane, Lynn and Chris are house¬ 
wives with children, they had 
wished to broaden their horizons by 
taking some college courses, but 
they felt dissatisfied with the rigidity 
of university requirements and the 
impersonality of adult extension 
courses. They decided to help Diane 
make her idea a reality. The project 
became Everywoman!s Village. 

Today students at the Village can 
be found in classrooms and studios 
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in the six battered-looking little 
bungalows that are tlie school’s 
“buildings,” or strolling in ani; 
mated discussion across the half acre 
which is its “campus.” If it’s lunch¬ 
time, they picnic under the school’s 
few, unstately oaks. The one thing 
that sets these suburban women 
apart from others is their absorption 
and dedication to their project. 

The attraction of the school is 
what the organizers thought it 
would be when they sprinkled their 
brochure with extravagant phrases: 
“combines the quality of a college 
course with the informality of a 
gathering of friends”; and “learning 
can be fun.” (After a philosophy 
class recently, an excited woman 
burst into the dean’s office and ex¬ 
claimed, “We’ve just had a riotous 
time with Spengler!”) 

No questions are ever asked ,at 
registration. Nobody cares about a 
student’s age or her husband’s occu¬ 
pation, or even how much education 
she has had. 

What the directors do care deeply 
about is that the student feels that 
she is her own self at the Village 
(not Jack’s wife or Linda’s mother), 
that she gets individual attention 
from her teachers (classes arp limi¬ 
ted to 15) and that there are no de¬ 
mands madd on her. She is allowed 
to progress at her own pace. 

For some women, the school hSs 
provided an ideal substitute for uni¬ 
versity courses. “How could I hope 
to compete with all those bright 
young kids on campus! ” exclaimed 
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a 46'year-old mother of five. For 
others, it provides additional pro¬ 
fessional traihing in their special 
fields or helps them continue their 
education where they dropped it 
when they married. Some come to 
keep their talents alive at a period 
when their children are young and 
they have little time for their own 
creative or scholarly work. 

If a student arrives at the Village 
I insisting that she has no talents, 
skills or special interests, she is in¬ 
vited to try any number of subjects. 
There is no stigma attached to those 
who drop out. The only people the 
Village really disapproves of arc 
ones who drop out from life. 

No one has been more astonished 
at the success of the Village than 
Bernard Selwyn and Herbert Ed¬ 
wards, young executives of the 
Rammeo Corporation, a land-invest¬ 
ment company in Van Nuys. The 
schoors founders, Lynn and Chris, 
are their wives. 

The campus site their wives 
wanted for Every woman’s Village 
—consisting of the six small dilapi¬ 
dated houses, two garages and a 
grassless plot—^just happened to be 
owned by Rammeo. 

Sjelwyn and Edwards advised 
their wives on a rental price for the 
land and put them in touch with a 
lawyer who helped them become 
incorporated as a non-profit-making 
organization. It wasn’t until months 
later, when a local newspaper ran a 
feature story on Everywoman’s Vil¬ 
lage, that the husbands realized 


how ambitious the educational 
project really was. 

The search for a staff of qualified, 
understanding teachers was a long 
one. Some teachers were worried 
about being associated with a school* 
where there were no entrance re¬ 
quirements or final exams. Some 
backed out because they felt the 
school mig^ be amateurish. 

The Village opened with a curri¬ 
culum of 21 courses. Typical fees for 
eight- or nine-week courses were 24 
to 36 dollars—^Rs. 180 to Rs. 270. 
Two hundred students registered 
during the first week. 

The classroom equipment con¬ 
sisted of doors laid across trestles 
for tables, second-hand wooden 
chairs, and blackboards. When the 
word began to spread, through 
cocktail parties and coffee morn¬ 
ings, the phones rang constantly. 
In a few months the enrolment 
doubled, then doubled again tP its 
current 800; 10 date, 4,800 women 
have been enrolled in courses at the 
Village. 

From the beginning, arts-and- 
crafts courses have been the most 
popular. But academic subjects and 
the lecture and discussion courses 
in human relations have shown a 
steady gain. One recent session, the 
Village announced a class in “The 
Philosophy of Anthropology.” No¬ 
body signed up. The title was 
changed to “An Impolite Look at 
the Nature of Man,” and the class 
was soon a success. 

Most housewives, when they 
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marry, feel that having a family is 
to be their life plan. Not until the 
children arc grown up do they sud¬ 
denly become aware that a family 
may be only a 15- or 20-year plan. 

Then in their 40’s, still young and 
energetic, they are faced with them¬ 
selves. They lack confidence; their 


sclf-unage is blurred from having 
lived too long apart from what 
is happening outside their own 
houses. They need a chance to find 
out who they are and what they 
want to do. The Village serves as 
a “halfway house” between the 
kitchen and the future. 


Ways of the World 

According to figures released recently, the average Englishman throws 
away five times his own weight in rubbish every year and the American 
ten times his weight. However, the frugal citizen of Israel discards only 
three-and-a-half times his own weight. —T.I.S. 

Thieves will find U.S.-built cars a tougher proposition next year. 
General Motors, which already has more than 1,000 different lock patterns 
on its present cars, is to increase the number so that a kit of some 700 
skeleton keys will be needed to open all GM cars. (Fewer than 100 are 
, now needed.) Ford, which has even more lock variations, also plans to 
increase the number for its new models. —Newsweek 

A SCHOOL in Liberia has overcome its truancy problem. When a child 
refuses to go to school, he is made to sweep floors and clean windows in 
the police station. After a day or two of this, he is willing—anxious even— 
to return to his lessons. —d. m. p. 

A SURPRISING statistic on nudism in the United States reveals that the 
highest incidence of nudist camps or colonies is found not in sunny Cali¬ 
fornia or Florida, as one might expect. It’s in Alaska, where the sun may 
not shine as often, but the spaces are wide and free from prying eyes. 

• —John Bell 


# * m 

Back to Nature 

“No INTELLIGENT pcrson belicves in anything that can’t be explained by 
his reason,” said the scientist. 

“Well,” asked an old farmer, “why is it that, though they all feed from 
the same field, hair comes up on the cow, wool on the sheep and feathers 
on the chicken?” —r*' irUh di««i 
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The Noble Quest ^ 

of Henry Royce, Mechanic 



s IT comes gliding down the street—shiny and noise- 

\ Iess, its square chest thrown out, its shoulders held 
as stiffly back as a Guardsman’s on parade—you 
don’t need the two overlapping black R’s on the radiator 
to tell you what car this is. Nowhere in the world does the 
Rolls-Royce pass unrecognized. 

Yet to most of us the man who created it is unknown: 
Frederick Henry Royce, perfectionist. His story is well 
worth knowing, for his car has become almost a legend, 
and simply because he created it as an image of himself— 
quiet, gentle, tough as nails. 

The car was born in 1904 from a financial crisis caused 
by Royce’s obsession with perfection. He was then 41 
years old, a tiandsomc six-foot-two with piercing eyes and 
a neat beard. From an early age he had had an innate I 
appreciation of the integrity of mechanical things, plus 
an almost fanatical compulsion to see them designed 
and built properly. “My greatest happiness is to be among 
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machinery,” he once said. He used 
tools as an artist uses a brush; 
to him a metal part, properly 
machined and proportioned, was 
a thing of surpassing beauty. “If 
it’s right,” he would say when 
studying a blueprint, “it will look 
right.” 

High Standards. Starting from 
apprenticeship at the Great North¬ 
ern Railway works in Peterbor¬ 
ough, he gradually rose through 
a series of toolmaking and clectri- 
' cal jobs to part-ownership of the 
F. H. Royce Company, with a pros- 
perous business manufacturing elec¬ 
trical cranes. 

Then the crisis came. Royce 
cranes—^bcing, naturally, the best 
that Royce knew how to produce— 
were not cheap, and suddenly the 
market was swamped by low-priced 
American and German cranes. Re¬ 
fusing to lower his standards, he 
was saved from bankruptcy by an 
idea he had long had in mind. 

To a good mechanic, noisy 
machinery represents inefficient 
design, and Royce’s perfectionist 
ears reacted to the grating, clatter¬ 
ing cars of the day as to screeching 
chalk on a blackboard. Here was a 
product that needed the couch of a 
master. So, in 190J, Royce took a 
section of the crane factory and 
with a group of his machinists 
began to build, by hiind, a car of 
his own design. His aim was to 
eliminate every possible flaw in 
every part of his machine before it 
was produced. “If we do it properly 


the first time,” he would say, “we 
won’t have to come back to it 
for years.” Even a simple little 
drain-cock, to be turned by thumb 
and forefinger, was laboriously de¬ 
signed and re-designed until it was 
a thing of strength and beauty, the 
proportions perfect, the movement 
effortless, the stresses so perfecdy 
calculated that it would last for ever. 

Once a worker made the mis¬ 
take of handing him a newly- 
machined part with the comment 
that it was “good enough.” The 
man was sacked on the spot. By 
this grim method. of elimination, 
Royce eventually surrounded him¬ 
self with men who were as dedica¬ 
ted to perfection as he was. 

In 1904, after a year’s gruelling 
work, he produced three prototypes 
of the Royce car. It had a two- 
cylinder, ten-horse-power engine 
and a measure of its quality was the 
amazed comment from the London 
Times’ motoring correspondent; 
“When the engine is running, one 
can neither hear nor feel it.” 

An even more impressive re¬ 
action was to come from a young- 
man named Rolls, at 27 already 
one of the best-known figures in 
the nascent automobile world. 
Born to enormous wealth, the 
Honourable Charles S. Rolls was, 
like Royce, an engineer .at heart. 
At university he had bought— 
and endlessly taken apart and put 
together again—a series of cars, at 
a time when horseless carriages 
were so new that the speed limit 
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was four miles an hour. Now with 
a motor-car agency in London he 
divided his time between selling 
and racing high-quality French, 
German and Italian cars and mak¬ 
ing balloon ascents. (He was one of 
the founders of the Royal Aero 
Club, the holder of Pilot’s Licence 
No. 2^ and the first aviator to 
fly the English Channel both ways.) 

Rolls, who insisted on selling only 
cars of which he personally ap¬ 
proved, had found no British car up 
to his standards—^until he drove 
Royce’s. At once he made a propo¬ 
sition : “You make the cars, I’ll sell 
them, and we’ll call it the Rolls- 
Royce.” 

Three years later, in 1907, Rolls 
arranged a demonstration that es¬ 
tablished the car’s reputation for all 
time. In relays with three other 
drivers, he drove the company’s new 
Silver Ghost model to and fro be¬ 
tween London and Glasgow from 
late June into August. Except for 
a one-minute hitch and Sunday 
observances, it was a nonstop 
15,000-mile, 48-day performance, 
much of it on roads that to¬ 
day would be used only for the 
most brutal test-driving. 

Then the car was handed over 
to Royal Automobile Club mech¬ 
anics, who were instructed to strip 
it down bolt by bolt and replace 
any part that was not as good as 
factory-new. Their repair bill—the 
main items were regrinding the 
valves and repacking the water 
pump—amounted to ^2 2s. yd. 
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(about Rs. 45) for parts and labour. 
As a result of this incredible per¬ 
formance the Silver Ghost became 
a legend. For the next 18 years the 
company made only this model—a 
production run that outdistanced 
even that of Henry Ford’s Model T. 

The legend almost died as it was 
born. In 1910 Rolls, taking part in 
a flying contest in Hampshire, was 
killed when the tail of his plane 
disintegrated in the air. Two years 
later Royce underwent a drastic 
operation and was left an invalid 
for life, forbidden ever to return to 
the factory. * 

But the company did not even 
slow up. Wherever Royce made his 
home became, in the words of one 
of his engineers, “the brain-box of 
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Shabby sofas? Grubby table tops? Sagging 
Upholstery? Do away with them the smart 
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way. Use Cheeta Leather Cloth for your car 
seats, tables, chairs, sofas, stools, record 
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it makes to your decor. 
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Rolls-Royce”—with an endless 
shutde of blueprints, parts and test 
cars to and from the works. The 
tiniest change could not be made 
in the car without his approval, 
and his approval came hard. **When 
I think an improvement is in a fit 
state to sell to our customers, we’ll 
sell it,” he said. 

This often meant coming outwith 
new developments years after their 
competitors. In the early 1920’s, 
when other firms were introducing 
four-wheel brakes, Rolls-Royce sold 
its cars with the promise that when 
Royce developed a four-wheel brak¬ 
ing system that satisfied him, it 
would be installed free. He finally 
perfected a power-braking system in 
1926; universally regarded as the 
best in the world, it was used by 
Rolls-Royce until last year. When 
the car industry turned its spotlight 
on horse-power, Rolls-Royce simply 
stopped announcing its horse-power. 
When- asked, it answered (and still 
does), “Adequate.” 

Ciistom-built. The car sold like 
genteel hot-cakes, between 1,000 
and 2,000 a year—fewer than Henry 
Ford produced in a day, but not 
bad for the world’s most expensive 
vehicle. It came to be the embodi¬ 
ment of an era of wealth and the 
unashamed display of it. 

In the process the magnificent 
toughness that Royce was building 
into it disapTCared from public 
view. Car bodies were at that time 
made of wood. Rolls-Royce sold to 
the customer only the engine and 


chassis; the job of supplying the 
body was left to coach-ouilders. 
“We are engineers, not carpenters,” 
said Royce. 

These custom-built bodies were 
what took the public’s eye, for ir>* 
planning them the owners spared no 
expense. Sketches would be drawn 
up, colours selected (once to comple¬ 
ment a princess’s nail polish). Hides 
and cloth for the upholstery and 
veneer for the interior woodwork 
would be painstakingly sampled and 
matched. Indian princes had special 
bodies made for tiger-hunting, with 
gun platforms and swivelling 
searchlights. A London man com¬ 
missioned one for his wife with an 
interior that looked like Marie An¬ 
toinette’s boudoir. 

Whenever you saw a head of 
state, the chances were it was pro¬ 
truding from a Rolls, The Nizam 
of Hyderabad owned 50. (Strangely 
enough, the major holdout among 
monarchs was the British royal 
family, which used the Daimler 
state car until the Queen came to 
the throne; she now has four 
Rolls-Royces.) 

During the 1914-18 war, the 
British Army turned the Rolls into 
an armoured car, loading four tons 
of steel plate and a revolving 
machine-gun turret on to the chas¬ 
sis; the only major change in design 
necessitated by the extra load was 
tougher rear springs. 

The cars proved idea! as desert 
fighters in Africa and the Middle 
East. “A Rolls in the desert was 
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above rubies,” wrote Lawrence of 
Arabia, who commanded nine of 
them. When the war was over, 
many of these, the armour removed, 
were sold to civilians and reel ad in 
their coach work. Some of them, 
collector’s items, are in running 
order today. 

New Challenge. Besides pro¬ 
viding armoured cars, Royce made 
a contribution to the war effort 
that 26 years later was to have re¬ 
percussions of the profoundest 
significance and has now radically 
changed the nature of the company 
he founded. 

In 1914 the British Government 
asked him to design, in a great 
hurry, a 12-cylindcr, air-cooled air¬ 
craft engine. To Royce and his staff, 
used to the water-cooled engine, it 
was an enormous challenge. But 
after a three-month struggle to satis¬ 
fy the government’s requirements, 
Royce marched into his engineers’ 
office and announced, “Tear up 
your plans, boys. We’re going to 
make what we know how to make.” 
So they started again, designed a 
water-cooled engine, named it the 
Eagle, and then produced _ it in 
such quantity that it eventually ac¬ 
counted for 63 per cent of Britain’s 
war aircraft horse-power. 

The company kept its hand in 
the aircraft field (an R-R engine 
was the first to fly the Atlantic, 
with Alcock and Brown in 1919), 
and during the 1930’s went ahead, 
without government backing, to 
develop an aircraft engine that it 
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called the PV (Private Venture) 12. 
This became the famous Merlin 
that powered the RAF’s Hurri-, 
canes and Spitfires, helping to give 
them the margin of superiority that 
won the Batde of Britain in 1940. 

Rolls-Royce has done so well 
with its aircraft engines that last 
year the car that made the two R’s 
famous accounted for less than ten 
per cent of the company’s Rs. 265 
crores sales. Only three months 
ago the United Snites Defence De¬ 
partment announced plans to use 
the Rolls-Royce Spey jet engine in 
its new subsonic aircraft—an order 
worth Rs. 75 crores. Today R-R is 
an aerospace company producing, 
among other things, rocket fuel and 
nuclear submarine equipment— 
strange stable companions for a 
luxury limousine. 

But the prestige value of the 
Rolls is still enormous, both to the 
company and to Britain’s reputation 
as a manufacturing nation. Rolls- 
Royce have a saying: “We started 
on wheels and we’ll end on them,” 
At last year’s International Motor 
Exhibition in London they under¬ 
lined this determination when they 
introduced the Silver Shadow. 

Their first major model .change 
in ten years, it shows no compro¬ 
mise in the grandeur of its design 
(three independent hydraulic 
braking systems, an electrically- 
assisted gear-change lever) or of its 
price. Sales of the car are booming, 
and it promises to become the 
most popular model ever produced; 
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at the same show they put them¬ 
selves more firmly than ever in the 
prestige market with the Phantom 
V State Landaulette. This has a 
hydraulically operated folding roof 
-'.to the rear compartment, and the 
seat can be raised electrically by 
three-and-a-half inches to give 
spectators a better view of the 
occupants. 

During his lifetime, Royce never 
gave up trying to perfect his car. 
“Test to destruction” was one of 
his favourite commands, and he de¬ 
veloped a battery of machines 
that combined sledge-hammer 
brutality with scalpel precision in 
probing for design weaknesses. 
When he died in 1933—he was by 


then Sir Henry Royce—^he had 
stamped his perfectionist mould in- ^ 
delibly on the company. Carved in 
the stone mantelpiece of his house 
at West Wittering, in Sussex, is a 
Latin inscription which, trans¬ 
lated, reads, “Whatever is rightly 
done, however humble, is noble.” 
By living his life uncompromisingly 
according to that motto he created 
his own monument—the car that 
bears his name. 

Today it is still as technically ad¬ 
vanced as the company knows how 
to make it, and has the same degree 
of quality in design and construction 
as when old Father Royce was 
around and likely to take a sharp- 
eyed look under the bonnet. 



Fishy Story 

One day, my countryman friend Bob, who was fishing in a river near 
his home, hooked a trout. He tried to pull the fish in", but it came off the 
hook and went sailing up over his head and on to a near-by golf course, 
where four city folk were playing. 

Bob laid down his rod, walked up to the golf links, and peered around 
in the grass looking for his trout. He had his waders on and his basket 
still slung round his neck, and one of the people asked, “What in the 
world are you doing ?' ’ 

Bob thought this was a silly question, considering how he was dressed, 
but he’s used to city folk, so he said, “Fishing.” 

“You fool,” said one of the men. “The fish are down in the river!” 

“No,” said Bob, “they come up here to cat grasshoppers, and I catch 
them in my hand.” Just then Bob spied his trout Bopping about in the 
grass and said, “Here’s one now!” He grabbed the trout by the gills and 
lifted it up so that they could see it. Bob put it in his basket and bent down 
as if he was going to hunt for another one. 

The four city-dwellers put down their golf bags and spent the rest of the 
day looking round the golf Jinks for trout. — j. G. 
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You don’t need a lot 
of money to have. 
4un in the U.S.A. 



When Americans tra¬ 
vel in the U.S.A., they want what 
you do: the best holiday at the 
most reasonable cost. They look for 
bargains in travel, entertainment 
and accommodations—money-sav¬ 
ing hints like these: 


In San Francisco, don't spend 
your money on taxis. Take a 3 -hour, 
Rs. 28.50 bus tour of the city, and a 
Rs. 9.40 boat trip around unforget¬ 
table San Francisco Bay. A trip on a 
San Francisco cable car costs just 
Rs. 1.15 


Los Angeles offers free admission 
to television shows. And nearby are 
some of the handsomest public 
beaches in the world. Admission: 
free again. 

In Chicago, be sure to visit the 
world-famous and reasonably- 
priced Lincoln Park Zoo. 

In Detroit, watch an automobile 
being made from raw metal—no 
admission charge. 

In Richmond, Virginia, visit the 
Museum of the Confederacy and 
sec the world’s largest collection of 
Civil War mementoes. 

Washington, D.C.*s most beauti¬ 
ful sights are yours for the asking. 


In New York, take the subway. 
For Rs. 1.15 you can ride from one 
end of the city to the other—and 
back. For 40 p., ride a ferry and see 
the spectacular New York skyline. 
And there are admission-free muse¬ 
ums, concerts, fashion shows all 
year 'round in this fascinating city. 

Other bargains—stopovers in up 
to 20 U.S.A. cities a 1 no extra fare 
on a Pan Am ticket via the Pacific 
to New York. 99 days of bus travel 
for Rs. 742 . 50 . Rental cars for as 
little as Rs. 337.50 a week. Coast- 
to-coast air travel in the U.S.A. at 
special low fares. Reasonable hote? 
accommodations. 

So look for the same things 
Americans look for on your U.S.A. 
Holiday. Call your Pan Am Travel 
Agent. Or call Pan Am. On most 
flights from Hawaii to the U.S.A. 
you’ll enjoy Theatre-in-the-Air—st 
great movie and nine great shows 
for private listening. 

All the way to tile U.S.A. and 
back, you’ll enjoy splendid service 
and superb cuisine by MaxirrCs of 
Paris. Most important, you’ll have 
a good feeling, knowing you’ve 
chosen the very best there is. 

Worlds most experienced airline 

Firit on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 
First in Latin America First ’Round the World 





They 

Speed Up ^ 
Slow 
Minds 

* 

A new inforfnal method of treatment is helping the mentally 
retarded to achieve self-reliance and a productive life 

By Stanley Schuler 

W HEN 14-year-old Dorotky When Mary Brown was trans- 

Smith arrived at Connect- ferred to Seaside, she was 54, had 
icut’s Seaside Regional been in Connecticut’s big Southbury 
Centrefor the mentally retarded, she institution for so many years that 
had been in a big state institution she could not contemplate any other 
for eight years. She had an I.Q. of life. Today she lives in a near-by 
15, was blind, withdrawn and un-N town, ana has a full-time job as 
able to do anything for herself. The companion to an elderlv woman. A 
report that preceded her warned that Seaside social worker checks on her 
she would need “constant attention only once every three months, 
and custodial care” all her life. Such heartwarming transforma- 

That was in 1961. Today, in Sea- tions are the result of a new ap- 
sTde’s workshop, Dorothy puts in a proach to the old problem of caiing 
30-hour week helping to assemble for America’s three out of every 100 
veterinary syringes. Her work has people born who arc mentally rc- 
given her a small bank account. She tarded. Until the Seaside Re^onal 
takes care of her simple needs, her Centre was established, Connecticut, 
I.Q. has risen ten points, and she like other U.S. States, cared for i» 
talks happilywhen spoken to. retarded residents in large public 
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institutions. The one at Southbury 
(2)000 patients) was so highly re< 
garded throughout the world that, 
when the need for additional facil¬ 
ities became urgent in the late ’50’s, 
iPscemed inevitable that another big 
institution like it would be built. 
But Bert Schmickel, head of Con¬ 
necticut’s Office of Mental Retarda¬ 
tion, thought otherwise. 

The big, impersonal institution, 
he argued, isolates the retarded 
person from his family, robs him of 
his identity and reduces him to com¬ 
plete dependency. No institution 
can do for the retarded what his 
family can do, provided the appro¬ 
priate services and help are made 
available. What is needed, said 
Schmickel, is a number of small 
centres that will permit the retarded 
to remain near or in their homes 
and that will co-ordinate the niany 
programmes and services they 
require. 

The State legislature approved the 
idea, and Seaside was set up in a 
handsome old sanatorium at Water¬ 
ford, Connecticut. Its patients 
ranged from 2 years to 60, and from 
mildly to severely retarded. In most 
cases their improvement was dra¬ 
matic. 

One of today’s patients at Seaside, 
for example, is a 14-year-old boy 
with an I.Q. in the 50’s, who used to 
have violent, destructive tantrums. 
Neither his mother, who had been 
deserted by his father, nor his 
schoolteachers could cope with him. 
When I met him, he had been in 


Seaside for four years, and was 
friendly and placid. He works in the 
Seaside kitchen, is making good . 
progress at school, visits his mother 
occasionally and can now control his 
temper. His social worker is confi¬ 
dent that he will eventually be able 
to go out into the world on his own. 

What accounts for Seaside’s suc¬ 
cess.? It is not one thing, but a com¬ 
bination of new elements. One of 
the most important is the encourage¬ 
ment of close family relationships. 
The families of the 240 resident pa¬ 
tients are able to visit them frequent¬ 
ly because they are close to home. 
Families of the 310 outpatients keep 
their retarded members at home and 
call on the centre for help when they 
need it. Some of the outpatients re¬ 
ceive year-round day care at the 
centre; some attend only the sum¬ 
mer day camp; others are simply 
under the supervision of cast^work- 
ers who visit them frequently in 
their hom^. 

Most institutions for the retarded 
have strict regulations. Seaside is 
informal. It keeps its doors open. It 
says to parents: Come any time; 
walk straight in; you don’t need a 
pass. Feed your child, dress him. 
Just say the word and take him 
home. We’re delighted—^you can do 
something for him that we can’t. 

Patients enter and leave as their 
own or their families’ needs dictate. 
One child lives at home during the 
week, but moves into Seaside over 
the week-end, so that her father, 
recently released from prison, may 
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have k cHancc tg re-establish himself 
with the rest of the fcunily. Three 
older girls who live widi tneir wid¬ 
owed working mothers join the day¬ 
care programme and are admittra 
to Seaside full-time whenever their 
mothers need a rest from the strain 
of being with retarded children day 
in, day out. 

Another factor in Seaside’s success 
is the unusual amount of personal 
attention its patients receive. They 
live, play and go to class in small 
groups. The ratio of staff members 
to resident patients is i to i*5, com¬ 
pared' with the i-to-2*3 ratio at 
Connecticut's large institutions. 

In addition, voluntary workers 
abound—^about 30 in winter, 70 in 
summer, when most of the patients 
arc out of doors. One woman comes 
daily to give the same child a meal. 
Seven coastguards come whenever 
• they arc free in the evening for 
games with seven older boys. A re¬ 
tired teacher gives remedial-reading 
lessons to several patients. In sum¬ 
mer, each of the hyperactive patients 
—children who can create chaos—is 
put in the care of a local teenager, 
who keeps up with her charge while 
letting him run off some of his 
otherwise disruptive energy. 

. To help patients feel a part of the 
outside world and thus prepare 
them to live in it when they are dis¬ 
charged, Seaside is closely linked to 
the communities it serves. Residents 
go to church and to the cinema. The 
Connecticut State Employment Ser¬ 
vice finds local jobs tor the mildly 


retarded adult patients who are 
ready for employment. Local schools 
provide buses and special classes for 
some 65 Seaside patients who meet 
admission requirements. 

But Seaside’s greatest single con¬ 
tribution to the care of the retarded 
is its training programme for men 
and women of 17 and older who 
can be taught to do useful work. 
The average I.Q. of these trainees is 
about 60. When they arrive, they 
usually have personality disorders, 
no feeling of self-respect, and litdc 
experience in normal living. At Sea¬ 
side, the 42 trainees live on the same 
floor of one of the staff buildings, 
men at one end of a long corridor, 
women at the other. Each trainee 
has a private room or shares a room 
with one other person. 

Contrary to the traditional belief 
that inmates of an institution should 
work for nothing. Seaside insists 
that trainees be paid Rs. 75 a week 
for their work in the centre as kit¬ 
chen and maintenance staff, child 
helpers and the like. Says Fred 
Finn, Seaside’s burly, youthful 
superintendent: “Until the trainees 
can make money, hold it in their 
hands and spend it as they wish, 
they develop no sense of personal 
value or desire to help themselves.” 

Once a trainee has developed an 
adequate skill, has learnt to shop for 
himself and to handle money, and 
has become accustomed to moving 
around in the community, he is 
placed in a job outside the centre. 
Most jobs are at normal wages in 
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hospitals, supermarkets and other 
service businesses; a few are in fac¬ 
tories. The trainee usually moves 
into a rented room outside. Al¬ 
though a Seaside social worker con¬ 
tinues to look after him, he is now 
on his own. When he shows that he 
can fend for himself completely. 
Seaside discharges him. 

With the success of Seaside’s pro¬ 
gramme, the families of retarded 


children are at last Ending a solu¬ 
tion to the once terrible problem of 
deciding whether to commit their 
children to a big institution or 
try to bring them up at home 
without assistance. By permitting^ 
families to maintain close ties, and 
at the same time to secure profes¬ 
sional help with their prol3lems, 
Seaside is bringing new hope and 
brightness into many lives. 




Holding Firm 

A WOMAN who seemed to be recovering well from an operation was 
driven by her mother to the doctor’s surgery for a check-up. The patient 
opened the door, started to get out, and suddenly fell back against the 
seat. “Not as strong as I thought,” she gasped. “You’d better help me.” 

Alarmed, her mother rushed round to the other side of the car. “Easy, 
now,” she pleaded. “Let’s try it together.” 

It wasn’t until the third try that they thought of unfastening the scat 
belt. -J. c. M, 

Mr. and Mrs. X got into an argument at a dance, and by the time they 
left they were no longer speaking to each other. Mr. X drove the car into 
the garage, switched off the engine, got out, slammed the door and went 
to bed. 

After a long time he woke up and realized his wife wasn’t there. Fear¬ 
ing she had left him, he went out to the garage to see if the car was there. 
It was. Mrs. X was there, too. She was held fast by her safety belt. In her 
anger she had pulled the belt so tightly it had jammed. 

“Why didn’t you shout for help?” asked Mr. X. 

“I couldn’t,” she said. “We weren’t speaking.” —R. m. 

Question Time 

A SENIOR cabinet minister and a high ranking civil servant were travel¬ 
ling by car to address a meeting but lost their way and ended up in a 
remote village. “Where am I?” the minister called to a villager, “In your 
car,” the villager replied. The minister turned to his companion and said, 
“That was a perfect parliamentary reply. It was short, it was true, and it 
told us nothing we did not know already.” —L. P. 
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you can rely on 
cables made by INCAB— 

The Indian Cable Company Limited 


In the sub-zero temperatures of Ladakh, in the scorching 
heat of a blast furnace... in carrying 66,000 volts of electricity 
over hundreds of miles of open countryside, or delivering 
just half a volt to work an electric toy—no matter what the 
demands of the job, INCAB cables transmit the power 
unfailingly. INCAB cables, made by The< Indian Cable 
Company Limited, work faultlessly where other cables just 
give up. 

How IS suchquality achieved, such performance guaranteed ? 

Here are the facts. 

Feet I. INCAB—The Indian Cable Company Limited—has 
been making cables in India longer than anybody else. 

46 years to be precise. Other people have only begun to 
learn today what INCAB mastered years ago. 

Fact 2. INCAB is part of the world's largest group of cable- 
makers—people with about a century's manufacturing expe¬ 
rience. IN CAB can—and does—draw at any time on the 
world-wide research resources and technical knowledge that 
are readily available to each member of this group. Talk of 
know-how ? INCAB really knows how. 

Fact 3. The most important one. It is that undefinable. 
immeasurable human factor called pride. Pride in what one 
is doing, what one is making. You can almost "see" this 
when you visit the INCAB factory at Jamshedpur. The 
engineers and workers there are no cogs in a gigantic manu¬ 
facturing complex. Each is a skilled craftsman. Stubborn 
aitd uncompromising when it comes to quality. 

This is INCAB. And this is what makes INCAB cables the 
vary best for every application. 
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quality cablemaken—Hnt and foremoat 
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Get the picture ? 

We’re giving the heave-ho to 
imported artists’ oil colours. 


fiS 


Entirely on merit, of coune. Artists in 
Indie now have Shalimar Oil Colours 
. .made from the finest raw materials' 
availabie anywhere in the woiM, and 
equal in eKcellence to the best imported 
Oil Colours 

Also available Shalinwr Water Colours 
and Poster Colours They both offer 
superlative qualities...brilliance,consis¬ 
tency, mtermixebility and pennanence. 

Shalimar Artists' Colours offer excep¬ 
tional value too. They aie priced far 
lower than what you'd be prepared to 
pay for quality such as theirs. 

Get the picture 7 Get Shalimar 


hANOE OF SHALIMAR ARTISTS' COLOURS 
OH Colours . 8 cc tubst—21 cohiun 
40 ec tubM—21 eolourt 
65 cc tubes—Flake, Zinc and 
Titanium White 

Water Colours ; B cc tubas—18 colours 
Poster Coloura: 42 cc bottles (1) fl.ot.)—IScoiouts 


Shahnur Artists' Colours ore ovoilobh from 
Artists' Materials Division 
SHALIMAR PAINTS LIMITED 
13 Camac Street, Calcutta-16 
and 

at ShaHmar Paints OfHeas In New Delhi—Post Bos 82. 
Bombay—Post Box 1616, Madras—Post Box 136. 
Kanpui—Post Box 316 and Gauhati—Fancy Baiar, 
as wall as SI all laadine dealers m amsts' materiala 




ARTfSTS'MATERIALS 
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WHY CHINA 
CAN’T KEEP 
NUCLEAR 

SECRETS 

* 


C hina’s nuclcar>bomb test last 
May—the biggest of its 
tlirec so far—took no one by 
surprise. -After careful analysis the 
United States was able to estimate 
the bomb’s yield (more than 200 
kilotons, or ten limes the power of 
the A-bomb dropped on Hiroshima 
in 1945), the “dirt” in its fall-out 
(much more than in the two pre¬ 
vious tests), and dozens of other key 
details the Chinese would have liked 
*to keep secret. 

How did the United States 
know,? 

The answer is spy planes, military 
satellites, and a variety of electronic 
devices able to uncover almost any 
vital secret. No country on earth 


can any longer keep itself a closed 
society where big military activities 
arc concerned. Experts, agreeing on 
that, provide the following details: 

American U-2 planes, flown by 
pilots of Nationalist China, Spotted 
almost from the start the distinctive 
nuclear factories on the mainland, 
and the remote testing site near Lop 
Nor in Sinkiang Province, near the 
Russian border. 

Since the Soviet Union stopped 
supplying China with the latest 
Russian missiles, the country has 
been almost helpless against high¬ 
flying photographic planes. 

American “spy in the sky” satel¬ 
lites also make passes over China. 
With recent improvements, the 
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cameras aboard these satellites are 
said to be able to “read’" a sign on a 
factory from a height of loo miles. 

Long before China’s first test in 
1964, me United States established 
jj^t roads were being built deep in 
the Sinkiang desert, and that supply 
areas and housing were being con¬ 
structed jhcre. Then, just before the 
first (and subsequent) tests, Chinese 
weather stations went on the alert 
to monitor radioactive fall-out; air 
traffic picked up as experts flew to 
the test scene; radio traffic greatly 
increased. 

The blast itself was “seen” and 
“heard” by U.S. scientists, although 
they were not at the scene. This is 
how it was done: 

• Electronic ears picked up the 
shock waves that travelled through 
the air from the huge explosion. 
These sensitive devices indicate the 
size of the blast. 


• As electrified particles shot out 
of the nuclear blast, electronic eyes 
spotted disturbances in the earm’s 
electromagnetic field. From signals 
picked up by radio direction-^ders, 
scientists could pinpoint the site and 
tithe of detonation within a frac¬ 
tion of a second. 

* As the radioactive cloud passed * 
over China, Japan and the Pacific, 
samples of the debris were gathered 
by reconnaissance planes such as the 
U-2, the RB-57 and the RB-50, 
with air filters mounted on their 
wings. 

These samples were flown to 
laboratories where it was possible 
to determine the explosive fuel used 
in the device, its size, how it was 
made and its design complexity. 

The Chinese themselves, experts 
surmised, did not know much 
more about their own test than 
did the United States. 


Cartoon Quips 

Civil servant to small office group: “Wc’rc all going to have to work 
extra hard until we have time to get overstaffed.” 

One golfer to another: “First it was my marriage. Now the magic 
has gone out of my nine iron.” 

Wife to friend as husband reads newspaper: “We have a code. One 
grunt means ‘yes.’ Two grunts mean ‘yes, dear!' " 

Man to boss ; “Computer No. 14 isn’t working properly—at least that’s 
the information Computer No. 13 is putting out.” 
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and this is how we can help you! 


RESEARCH: I lead one of the research teams at the 
‘ASPRO’ Research Institute. Our job is to seek better and 
better ways of stopping pain. We are one of the world’s leading 
institutes concentrating on this problem. Today we know 
that the best modern answer to pain is the ‘ASPRO’ formula. 

Recent U.S. Government-sponsored trials clearly show that 
the active ingredient in ‘ASPRO’ is the best pain-reliever in 
terms of speed and effectiveness. That is why it is used by 
doctors and hospitals all over the world. 

WHAT IS PAINP Pain is caused when metabolic products 
accumulate in the tissues-faster than the body can carry 
them away, resulting in hidden inflammation which presses 
on the nerves. 

HOW * ASPRO* ACTS: ‘ASPRO’ is absorbed imme¬ 
diately— removes the inflammation—relieves pressure on 
the nerves—draws out pain. 

take *ASPR0* FOR: Pain ’ Headache * Bodyache 
Toothache * Pain in the joints * Feverish Colds • ’Flu • Dengue 



DOSE; 

AOUL.T6: Two 
tablets. Repeat if 
necessary. 

CHI1.DRKN t One 

tablet or as advised 
by your doctor. 


A.G.4.SS 


‘ASPRO’ DRAWS OUT PAIN! 
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With deerstalker hat firmly 
in place and magnifying glass at 
the readyy Sherlock Holmes 
has been pursuing his dastardly 
adversaries for 80 years — 
and the hunt is still on 

The Case of 
the Immortal 
Detective 

By James Stewart-Gghdon 

* 'iTN THIS AGE o£ the scrcamiiig jet, 
I atomic power and the electric 
JL toothbrush, it is astonishing to 
find Sherlock Holmes, the hawk- 
nosed, pipe-smoking, horse-drawn 
detective of 22iB Baker Street, 
London, still very much alive. 

Imperturbable hero of 126 films 
and over 20 plays, Holmes’s first de¬ 
ductive triumph was chronicled by 
• 5 ir Arthur Conan Doyle 80 years 
ago. Since then, Holmes’s adven¬ 
tures, recorded in five books com- 
■ posed of 56 short stories and four 
^ novelettes, have been translated into 
r 45 languages. 

One estimate is that the world 
sale of these books has long since 



passed the loo-million mark. The 
ccjpyright, which runs until 1980, 
has [)roduced the largest literary 
estate in history. 

Groups of Holmes fans, includ¬ 
ing professors, doctors, writers and 
artists, continue to meet regularly, 
the world over, to delve into obscure 
bits of Holmcsiana. Britain’s Sher¬ 
lock Holmes Society last year cele¬ 
brated the 75th anniversary of the 
publication of The Hound of the 
Bas\ervilles with an expedition to 
Dartmcxir. Next year they will visit 
the newly-opened Conan Doyle 
museum in Castle Lucens, near 
Lausanne; here the famous Baker 
Street sitting-room of Holmes and 
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Watson lives on—in a meticulously 
^ithful reconstruction. 

Variations of the scientific detec¬ 
tion methods introduced to the pub- 
^ lie by Sherlock Holmes 8o years 
ago are commonly used today. He 
employed plaster-of-Paris moulds 
to protect delicate bits of evidence 
and to register tyre marks and foot¬ 
prints; the microscopic study of 
dust in clothing to establish the 
occupation of a victim and to con¬ 
firm or destroy the alibi of a suspect; 
the minute, detailed study of the 
area surrounding the crime for 
physical evidence linking the sus¬ 
pect to the locale. 

Translated into Arabic, Sherlock 
Holmes is used as a textbook by 
the Egyptian police. France’s 
Sfiret^ has honoured his creator 
by naming its great crime labora¬ 
tories in Lyons after him. 

Arthur Conan Doyle was born 
to a family in modest circumstances 
in Edinburgh. He entered medical 
school there at 17, and worked his 
way through. He caught the eye of 
Dr. Joseph Bell, the noted surgeon 
and diagnostician, and became his 
assistant. Bell had a highly de¬ 
veloped talent for observation and 
logical process of thought. At his 
clinic, he delighted his students by 
identifying not only the patients’ 
ailments but their racial origin, oc¬ 
cupation, and geographical back¬ 
ground. “You, sir,” he would say 
to a patient, “are a recently dis¬ 
charged non-commissioned officer 
just returned from Barbados. You 
134 


are suffering from dephantiasb.” 

After both patient and students 
had registered their surprise, Bell 
would explain: “Thb gendeman is 
obviously a soldier by his carriage. 
The fact that he did not remove his 
hat on entering the room shows 
that he is newly out of the service. 
He has an aura of authority such as 
would be found in a non-commis¬ 
sioned officer. Both his tan and his 
complaint show he comes from the 
tropics—and I add that he is from 
Barbados, because the disease is 
prevalent there.” 

Conan Doyle dreamed of becom¬ 
ing a surgeon and diagnostician like 
Bell, but lack of money made it 
necessary for him to take a job as 
a ship’s doctor in a whaler. Follow¬ 
ing his return from seafaring, he 
set up practice in Southsea, Hamp¬ 
shire- Patients were few, and he 
took up writing in the hope of 
getting a bit of income until his 
medical practice grew. 

He wrote several adventure stories 
for boys’ magazines, but his pay¬ 
ments were small. His first novel 
failed to find a publisher. Despond¬ 
ent, he thought of Dr. Bell’s diag¬ 
nostic tricks and decided to use 
them in a detective story. He picked 
up a pen and scribbled a tide, A 
Study in Scarlet. For hb hero, it is 
believed he combined the first name 
of a popular cricketer with the last 
name of the American author 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—and 
Sherlock Holmes was born. 

In this first story, a Dr. WJatson, 
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and 80 many other exclusive benefits that no 
modern kitchen is complete without a HAWKINS 
Universal Pressure Cooker Backed by a 5-year 
guarantee HAWKINS is ideal for both vegetvian 
and non vegetarian cooking Buy HAWKINS today 
free yourself from the drudgery of old-style 
cooking HAWKINS cooks meals in minutes gives 
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wounded by a bullet in the Afghan 
wars, comes to London and takes 
lodgings with Sherlock Holmes at 
221B Baker Street. Holmes is de¬ 
scribed as being tall, thin, hawk- 
noWd, with close-set eyes (a reason¬ 
able description of Dr. Bell). 

Watson was introduced to his 
room-mate’s amazing powers when, 
seeing a man looking anxiously at 
house numbers in the street below, 
he murmured, “I wonder what that 
fellow is looking for?” “You mean 
the retired sergeant of Marines,” 
said Holmes. (He had noticed that 
the man had a military bearing, 
regulation sijdc-whiskcrs, an air of 
command and an anchor tattooed 
on his hand.) This device of Dr. 
Bell’s, incorporated in a murder 
story, turned out to be the proper 
prescription for the immortal 
Holmes. 

The first Holmes story was 
barely noticed in Britain, and 
mildly successful in the United 
States. The second, entitled The 
Sign of .Four, established Holmes on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Conan 
Doyle signed an agreement to do 
12 Holmes stories for the Strand 
Magazine. As each new tale ap¬ 
peared, Holmes and Watson took 
a firmer grip on the public. 

Although Conan Doyle soon be¬ 
came wealthy from his writing, he 
still considered it a source of income 
only, not a career. In fact, he grew 
tired of writing Sherlock Holmes 
stories and, in 1B93, killed his hero 
off in a hand-to-hand battle with 
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Professor Moriarty at the Rcichen- 
bach Falls in Switzerland. (A plaque 
now commemorates that mortel 
combat.) 

Conan Doyle’s public was en¬ 
raged. Letters poured in, denounc¬ 
ing him. But he held firm; he felt 
that Holmes had been k^ping him 
from more important work. 

Then, in 1900, Dr. Doyle volun¬ 
teered for the Anglo-Boer War and 
became senior surgeon in a field 
hospital. Faced with epidemics and 
inadequate supplies, he worked day 
and night against both wounds 
and disease. At the war’s end, he 
was knighted for his services. 

In 1903, Sir Arthur consented at 
last to revive Sherlock Holmes. The 
unsinkable Sherlock, it now came 
to light, had not been killed after 
all. The Empty House explains 
how he had miraculously survived, 
beaten his way to Tibet to consult 
with the head Lama, and returned 
to London to investigate the myster¬ 
ious death of an earl’s son. Sher¬ 
lock’s return in the Strand pro¬ 
duced enthusiasm from his devotees 
and huge sales for the magazine. 

Conan Doyle had, in fact, created 
a character sovivid that many people 
refused to believe he was fictional 
The author regularly received let¬ 
ters addressed to Holmes asking for 
help in solving real cases; some of 
them led to a demonstration of 
Conan Doyle’s own ability as a de¬ 
tective. 

One such incident concerned a 
man who had drawn all his money 
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from his bank, taken a hotel room 
in London, attended a music hall, 
returned to his hotel, changed 
clothes and vanished. The police 
had failed to locate him, and his 
, f^ily feared foul play. 

Conan Doyle solved the problem 
with dispatch. “You will find your 
man in Glasgow or Edinburgh,” he 
said, “and he is there of his own 
free will. Drawing all his money 
out of the bank indicates premedi¬ 
tated flight. The music hall he at¬ 
tended finishes at ii. Since he 
changed clothes after returning to 
his hotel, he planned to take a trip. 
The Scottish expresses leave King’s 
Cross station at midnight.” The 
man was found in Edinburgh. 

But Conan Doyle could be taken 
by surprise. Once travelling abroad, 
he was startled when a cab-driver 
addressed him as Dr. Doyle. “How 
did you know.?” he asked. “It’s 
written on your trunk,” the cab- 
driver answered calmly. 

In 1906, shocked by the death of 
his wife (he had married in 1885), 
Conan Doyle .stopped writing and 
seemed to take very little interest in 
life. His worried secretary, hoping 
to arouse his interest, handed him 
a sheaf of clippings concerning one 
George Edjali, convicted of writing 
threatening letters and of cruelty to 
animals. 

Sentenced to seven years’ im¬ 
prisonment, Edjali had been re¬ 
leased after three years because of 
doubt as to his guilt, but the gov¬ 
ernment still refused to pardon him, 
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and he had lost his licence to prac¬ 
tise law. 

After interviewing Edjali and 
studying all the circumstances of 
the case, Conan Doyle concluded 
that Edjali had been framed. The 
man to look for, he said, was some¬ 
one who had been to sca-r-thc 
anonymous letters had come at in¬ 
tervals, suggesting long sea voyages, 
and contained references to seagoing 
life. The wounds inflicted on the 
animals indicated that the unknown 
criminal had worked as a butcher. 

Amazingly, every one of «hesc 
hypotheses proved true. The man 
was tracked down; it turned out 
that he had worked as a butcher’s 
apprentice, and had then shipped on 
a cattle boat. The government par¬ 
doned Edjali. Largely as a result of 
the case, a Court of Criminal Appeal 
was instituted. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle died in 
1930 at the age of 71, three years 
after he had written his last Sher¬ 
lock Holmes story. More than 40 
years had passed since Holmes and 
Watson had first embarked on their 
careers, but their world was still 
London in the elegant ’8o’s with 
hansom cabs, rolling fogs, the slip¬ 
ping of a revolver into the pocket of 
a caped coat, the electric cracklei of 
Holmes’s voice saying to Watson, 
“The game’s afoot,” and the terse 
command to the cab-driver: “Char¬ 
ing Cro.ss, and a sovereign if you 
make it under ten minutes! ” 

The magic still remains. It will 
for a long time to come. 
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Family experience teaches a 
mother that sex education is 
for the birds and the bees 



Let’s Call a 
Stork a Stork 


By Noreen Creelman Hooper 

T he other day my i 2 'year-old 
daughter said, “Mum, how 
old should kids be before you 
tell them about the birds and bccs P” 
“Oh—around lo or ii, I’d say.” 
She looked a bit taken aback. 
“Then why haven’t you told me?’’ 

“But I didV' I said. “Two years 
ago before you went to camp . . .’’ 

She frowned, trying to remember, 
“Perhaps I wasn’t listening proper¬ 
ly,” she said. “Did I say anything?” 

How could I forget? “Yes,” I 
said. “You said, ‘How stupid!’” 


She shook her head. “I still don’t 
remember. What did you tell me?” 

“You can’t have forgotten I About 
sex and babies and so on?” 

She gasped and clapped her fore¬ 
head. “Oh, no I Is that all ‘the birds 
and bees’ means? I've been saying, 
‘No,’ when kids ask if you’ve told 
me.” 

I suppose this proves that 1 am a 
modern mother. My children didn’t 
learn a euphemism for “sex instruc¬ 
tion.” When they were small, the 
books were advising, “Don’t hide 
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behind baby talk. Teach your chil¬ 
dren the proper names for things.” 
So I did. 

One day when Bobby was two, 
the baby-sitter took him to the 
'bathroom while I finished getting 
dressed. I heard him announce, 
“We don’t call this by any baby 
name.” Then he told her what we 
do call it. The sitter said, “Don’t be 
silly. A pianis’ is someone who plays 
the piano.” 

There’s part of my trouble—other 
parents haven’t taught from the 
same curricidum that I used. But 
there’s more to it than that. The 
children themselves don’t react in 
the way the books predict. 

Before our first child was born, I’d 
studied the standard baby-care books 
and was prepared to answer each 
question immediately, honestly, but 
without elaboration. 

According to the authorities 
1 read, the child’s natural matura¬ 
tion would space the questions out 
so that by the time he was 12 he 
would have the whole picture, 
clearly assembled, and he would 
incidentally have acquired a lifelong 
respect for his parents’ honesty. 

This didn’t work with Bobby. As 
soon as he could talk, he started 
asking the questions—^including a 
lot of extras like, “Do horses come 
from horse seeds.?” By the age of 


four he had asked every possible 
question, except the big J(iUer. I told 
my husband he should be taking 
over his son’s sex education; it was* 
getting beyond me. 

He pooh-poohed the idea. “He’s 
still a baby, for heaven’s sake!” 

The question came the very nex,t 
day while I was ironing. “Mum, 
there’s one thing I still don’t sec 
about babies. How does the father 
plant. . . ?” 

I answered honestly, but with no 
elaboration. Don’t ask how I 
worded it.J[f I could remember. I’d 
write a book and make my fortune. 

Bobby didn’t believe me, though. 
Not only that; his reason told him 
this was so outrageous a lie that he 
reassessed ail my earlier answers 
and came to the conclusion that I’d 
been stringing a line from the very 
beginning. 

Then a nasty little boy came right 
out and told him that the stor^ 
brings babies. It was years before he 
recovered his faith in me. He would 
even wait for his Dad to come home 
to ask things like, “How hot is 
boiling.?” 

I’ve come to the conclusion that 
the whole business of sex instruction 
is completely unnecessary and more 
than a little ridiculous. As the kids 
would say, “Who needs it.? It’s 
for the birds and bees.” 


Out of Tune 

^HE TROUBLE with the harmony of nations is that some want to beat the 
big drum, few face the music and none will play second fiddle. —R. N. N. 
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Humour in 
Uniform 


When Victory Day, August 1945, 
arrived, 671 Squadron of the RAF 
were on a desolate airfield in India, 
longing to come home. Hopes were 
dashed, however, by the C.O. an¬ 
nouncing that repatriation would be 
badly delayed by a shortage of trans¬ 
port. 

“It may be 18 months before you 
leave,” he warned his officers. “We’ll 
meet again next week, and I expect 
you to have some good ideas for em¬ 
ploying the time usefully.” 

• The following week he asked: 
“Well, you chaps, what ideas? Re¬ 
member, you have more than a year to 
fill.” 

A bright young flight-lieutenant 
sprang to his feet. “We suggest want¬ 
ing home, sir,” he said. 

—^Axan Humphries 

The Local Defence Volunteer Force, 
hurriedly mustered in 1939 to defend 
Britain against invaders, had plenty of 
' Keen recruits but few proper weapons. 

A youngster sent empty-handed on 
patrol v/ith an old soldier who was 
armed with a shotgun, asked anxiously 
how he was supposed to help. 

Replied the veteran reassuringly: “I 
do the shooting, son. You keep the 
score. —“F. c. R. 


It was X942, and the Commandos 
were raiding Lofoten Islands off 
the coast of Norway. One young 
second-lieutenant had succeed^ in 
capturing a post office. 

Standing at the counter, his tommy- 
gun dangling nonchalantly, he waited, 
while the German Army postal clerk 
dispatched an urgent telegram for 
him. It was addressed to Adolf Hitler, 



Reichschancellery, Berlin : you said in 

YOUR LAST SPEECH THAT YOU WOULD 
REPEL THE BRITISH WHEREVER THEY 
LANDED STOP 1 AM HERE STOP WHERE 
ARE YOU? —R. C. Wilson 

An officer walking through the 
mess deck of an aircraft carrier noticed 
a cook with his feei propped up on a 
table. 

“Do you put your feet on the 
furniture at home?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” replied the mess cook. 

“Then why do you do it here?” 

“Well, sir, at home aeroplanes don’t 
land on the roof.” — D. E. W. 

The LATE Air Marshal William 
Avery Bishop, one of the greatest 
Allied aces of the First World War, 
shot down 7a German planes. His son, 
Arthur Bishop, who flew Spitfires 
during the last war, says, “Dad and 
I did very well. Between us, we shot 
down 73 German planes.” —N. M. 
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Made up of officers from a variety of 
countries, our Combined H.Q. staff 
presented a dazzling appearance on 
parade. Almost everyone sported at 
least two rows of medal ribbons; the 
exception was my friend, a Territorial 
< who could display only the modest 
Territorial Decoration. He was par-, 
ticularly embarrassed when we were 
inspected by Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery, who arrived with almost the 
entire left side of his blouse obscured 
by ribbons. 

Montgomery marched down the 
glittering line, not stopping until he 
reached my friend. He peered for what 
seemed an age at the solitary TD rib¬ 
bon, then remarked, “How interest¬ 
ing. You’re about the only man here 
with a decoration that I haven’t got!” 

—^K. D. Stohev 

At an overseas airport which adjoins 
a harbour, a RAF transport plane 
overshot the runway and ran into the 
water. 

Luckily no one was hurt and the 
plane was recovered. For months after¬ 
wards the squadron had to put up 
with endless ribbing. 

The last straw was when the captain 
of an incoming destroyer signalled the 
RAF station commander : “Spending 
night here. May .we use your run¬ 
way?” — ^Mrs. R. a. Logan 

When 1 appeared before a regimental 
board to be considered for promotion I 
answered several questions on current 
events, sports, military courtesy, map 
reading and so on. Then the colonel 
asked what I would do if I encoun¬ 
tered him in the street with my arms 
full of parcels. My answer was quick 
and correct: “No salute is necessary, 
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sir—just the appropriate meeting of. 
the day.” Then he asked what I would 
do if I had no parcels, but was sur¬ 
rounded by women, and he was ap¬ 
proaching. 

Nervously I asked the colonel if he 
wanted an honest answer. He assured 
me he did. “Well, sir,” I replied, “I 
doubt very much if 1 would even see 
you.” 

The results, announced the next day, 
proved that honesty pays. My name 
was fourth on the list. 

—^Robert Richards 

Bob Hope has done a great deal of 
entertaining in Vietnam. One day, 
when he had done several shows, a 
marine called to him; “You look 
tired. Bob. Next time, why don’t you 
stay at home and send for us?” 

—^Ij!!ONABO Lyons 

A NEW submarine officer was being 
tested on the “man overboard” drill. A 
five-gallon drum was tossed over the' 
side to represent the victim. The in¬ 
experienced officer got a little flustered, 
did not respond immediately, and the 
drum was sucked under by the wash 
from the submarine’s screws. The offi¬ 
cer then reversed course—^and ran over 
the drum. Changing to forward speed, 
he made a full circle to approach the 
victim, and ran it down with the bow. 
The drum, obviously drowned, rattled 
alongside the boat. Finally the officer 
came to a stop to ponder his next 
move. 

The quartermaster on watch had 
been observing the disaster. “Sir,” he 
said, “could I ask a favour? If I ever 
fall overboard, will you just switch 
off all engines and let me swim 
back?” —D. H. 
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A DYNAMIC DECADE 
bEDlCATED TCT YOU 

The Lie came into being on 1st September, 1956. Its objectives... to carry life 
insurance to every corner of the country * to utilise the savings of the people 
to enrich the economy* to give special attention to nation building and social 
welfare schemes. To what extent have these objectives been achieved? 


Numbei* of policies 
almost trebfad- 
business quadrupled 

From 4.8 million policies 
asssuring Rs. 1220 crores 
in 195&there are 11.5 million 
policies assuring Rs.4387 
crores today' With its 
organisation reaching 
out to remote villages, 
more people have more 
insurance. The LIC has 
made it easier to save 
through the non- 
medical, salary savings, 
group insurance and 
superannuation 
schemes. 






Nation building activities 

The total investments 
of the LIC have risen 
from Rs. 349.29 crores in 
1956 to Rs. 961.04 crores 
in 1966. The savings of 
the people are steadily 
and increasingly 
invested in industry and 
agriculture. The people 
and the country benefit, 

1 1956J 
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Loans for 

Social welfare projects * 

Special consideration is 
given to social welfare 
projects by giving loans 
for housing, water works 
and drainage schemes, 
co-operative sugar 
factories, industrial 
estates. State Electricity 
Boards, etc. 

While much has been 
done, LIC looks ahead, 
working steadfastly 
towards bringing 
security and peace of 
mind to all people 
everywhere in India. 
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Named 


Dog 

Cide.r 



A lornng portrait of a 
companion who was 
proud, domineeringy possessive — 

and every inch a genllemah 


By Corey Ford r )' hen a friend tells me he 

' can’t play golf tomorrow 

® * because his wife wants him 

to stay at home, I don’t jeer and make 
snide remarks about apron strings. I 
reply ruefully, “I know how it is. I 
have a dog.. 

We met for the first time when he 
was five months old. I had gone to 
some kennels to pick out a puppy (or 
so I thought), and found myself sub¬ 
jected to the intent scrutiny of six 
young English setters in a pen. 

Five stood with their front paws 
against the wire, barking and panting. 
The sixth sat on his haunches and re¬ 
garded me solemnly until he caught 
my eye. 

Evidendy he made up his mind that 
he wanted me, for he thrust a forepaw 
Condetued from The Rotarian thfough the mcsh aiid Tcached towards 
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me. We belonged to each other from 
that moment. 

It was clear at the outset that he 
had a mind of his own. That night 
,1 put him in an outdoor run away 
item the house and surrounded by 
an eight-foot fence. Some time in 
the small hours 1 was wakened by 
a soulful wail directly under my 
bedroom window. 1 have no idea 
how he climbed out of the run, still 
less how he knew which window 
was mine. Sleepily 1 stumbled 
downstairs to let him in. 

He’d never seen a flight of stairs 
before, but he trotted up them con¬ 
fidently beside me, inspected my 
bedroom, and selected an over¬ 
stuffed chair in which he slept every 
night for the rest of his life. 

1 named him Cider—it suggested 
autumn, the time of year I like best 
—and bought a book on house¬ 
training and obedience. I never had 
to use it. He came from a long line 
of gendemen, and good manners 
were born in him. His only fault, 
which he never outgrew, was the 
habit of pawing a rug into a 
rumpled heap to make a softer bed. 

Alter several futile attempts to 
dissuade him, I found it was less 
trouble to straighten the rug after¬ 
wards. Once 1 had made this simple 
discovery, the whole training prob¬ 
lem was solved. All I needed was 
to determine in advance what he 
wanted to do, and then tell him to 
do it. We got along famously. 

Somehow I never thought of 
Cider as a dog, and I doubt whether 
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he ever considered me a master. 
Ours was a mutual partnership, like 
marriage. The leash in my hand 
attached me to him as much as it 
attached him to me. We could not 
converse, but that didn’t matter; he 
read my thoughts, and 1 in turn 
nearly always knew what he was 
thinlung. 

From the start there was a sort of 
telepathy between us. He never 
barked to wake me up, but sat beside 
my bed and stared at me patiently 
until I opened my eyes. In the 
woods, we could locate each other 
without calling. 

He had one object in life—to 
make sure that I took him wherever 
I went. When he caught me packing 
a suitcase, he would droop his ears 
and gaze at me with an expression 
of utter melancholy, accented by one 
raised eyebrow, which gave him a , 
look designed to melt the hardest 
heart. If that failed, he would curl 
up in his chair with his back to me 
and refuse to come downstairs to see 
me off. 

This would so prey on my mind 
that 1 sometimes cut my trip short. 
And since even a brief absence upset 
him, I found myself cancelling so¬ 
cial engagements. But if Cider was 
possessive, it was as much my doing ‘ 
as his. For I am a bachelor, and to a 
single man a dog is a substitute for 
wife and children. 

Even as a pup Cider had great 
pride, and a natural reserve about 
displaying emotion. Not once in his 
life did he lick my hand; when 1 
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A DOG NAMED CIDER 


patted him, he showed his appreci¬ 
ation by dry-swallowing several 
times, or stretching out his legs and 
spreading his toes in obvious con¬ 
tentment. If something vexed him, 
his only protest was a quick, false 
yawn, a device that I’ve tried to em¬ 
ulate. Not only is it safer to yawn 
than to make a remark which might 
be regretted later, but there’s no 
better way to insult the other 
party. 

He grew more dignified as ht ma¬ 
tured. The lanky legs feathered out, 
the chest deepened, the toil became a 
waving silver plume. His majestic 
head and sagging jowls suggested a 
High Court judge. 1 would no 
more have dreamed of tumbling 
him playfully on to his back and 
scratching his belly tlian I could 
imagine myself tickling the stomach 
of a Chief Justice. 

He looked on toys and games 
with lofty scorn. If 1 rolled a tennis 
ball across the door to him, he’d 
cipen his red, rheumy eyes and 
watch it disappear under the sofa— 
and then close them again while 1 
got down on hands and knees to fish 
it out. On the other hand, he had his 
own idea of fun, and would study a 
caterpillar for hours, his brow fur¬ 
rowed in deep concentration. 

I was never sure when he was 
pulling my leg, for his sober face be- 
tiayed no sign of amusement. Once 
in his awkward puppy days, he 
overturned a table on the terrace, 
shattering two glasses and a china 
ashtray. Immediately he let out a 


shriek of anguish and started hop¬ 
ping round on three legs, while I 
ignored the damage he had caused 
and bent over him solicitously to 
ease his pain. It was not until he 
spotted a squirrel on the lawn, and 
leaped after it with all four legs 
functioning perfectly, that I realized 
how completely I had been taken in' 

The older Cider grew, the more 
we depended on each other. He 
would not go upstairs without me. 
If I entertained guests past bis bed¬ 
time, he w'ould flop down heavily in 
the centre of the living-ro<.)m and 
sigh, like an impatient wife trying 
to signal her husband to .say good 
night and come, to bed. Like an old 
married couple, wc had adjusted to 
each.other, our likes and dislikc.s 
were similar, wc had the .same dis- 
ea.ses (wc were both subjtxt to sinus 
trouble) and took the same antihis¬ 
tamine tablets. Several people re¬ 
marked thill 1 was actually gelling 
to look like him: the one raised 
eyebrow, the sagging jowls, the red, 
rlicumy eyes. 

1 mated him, very late in life, to 
an obliging fcniiile rcctimmendcd by 
the kennel man. 1 was far more 
excited about the affair than Cider 
was, and couldn't wait to .sec the 
puppies when they were born. One 
ball of flufT .sat in the palm of my 
hand and yawned, and I promptly 
marked him for mine. As soon as he 
was weaned 1 brought him home, 
but Cider would have no pari of his 
soil and resented him as a rival for 
my affection. He was so heartbroken 
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that 1 had to take the pup back to 
the kennels and leave him, to be 
kept for me. 

Cider viras ageing fast. They say 
that each year in a dog’s life is equal 
to seven in a man’s, and time ticks 
by more rapidly than we realize. It 
seemed only yesterday that he was a 
gangling puppy trotting at my side; 
then overnight he was a companion 
my own age; now suddenly his 
years were half again as much as 
mine,' as he became a venerable 
gentleman somewhere in his 90’s. 

He grew increasingly feeble. 
Then came the night when his legs 
collapsed. I had to carry him up¬ 
stairs in my arms and place him in 
his overstuffed chair. In the morn¬ 
ing he lay in a coma, though the tip 
of his tail twitched once or twice 
when I spoke to him. When the vet 
arrived to take him away, I removed 
his collar, and kissed him for the 
first and last time. I knew that I 
would never see him again. 

I was resolved not to have another 


dog. 1 decided to take a holiday; 
there was nothing to prevent it now. 
I vras free at last, I reminded myself 
—^free to pack my bag and go 
fishing. 

On my way I stopped at the 
kennels to give instructions to sell 
Cider’s pup. “Want to have a look 
at him?” the kennelman asked. I 
told him I hadn’t got time. “Only 
take a minute,” he urged. “He’s the 
spitting image of his old man.” 

The pup was in a wire pen, sit¬ 
ting on his haunches. His young 
boay had not filled out yet, but the 
markings were identical, even to the 
cocked eyebrow. He looked at me 
steadily until our eyes met, and then 
thrust a forepaw through the mesh 
and reached towards me. It was as 
though his father, by some trans¬ 
cendent effort, had given himself 
back to me so that I would not be 
alone. 

Cider’s collar is round his neck 
now. It hangs loosely, but he will 
fill it in time. 



Keeping Mum! 

yPtvu AND Dad were driving back from a week-end visit and bringing 
Mum’s mother home with them. When Dad pulled into a petrol station, 
all three got out to stretch their legs. Dad got baek in the car later and 
asked, “All set?” Grandma, in the front seat, said, “Yes,” and off he 
drove. 

A few miles down the road he glanced behind—at an empty back seat. 
Bewildered, he asked Grandma why she hadn’t told him he was leaving 
Mum behind. She said quietly, “I just thought you knew what you w^e 
doing. ” —^Mrt. T. J. Newcomb 
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The Rot 
that Failed 

t 

How Abraham 'Lincoln 
narrowly escaped the first 
attempt on his life 


By Ai.an Hynd 


M ark my words! Abe Lincoln 
will never live to reach 
Washington.” 

The tall gaunt man in the back 
seat of the carriage gave no hint he 
had heard the driver’s chilling jpro- 
phecy. His craggy face, half hidden 

Condensed from T 
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under a soft hat, seemed not to 
change expression. But detective 
Allan Pinkerton, on his right, 
looked grim; the young lawyer 
on his left, Ward Lamon, moved 
closer in a protective gesture. 

In those emotion-torn days before 

Kitoanis Magamne 



the first guns of the American Civil 
War sounded at Fort Sumter, the 
passengers in the horse-drawn car¬ 
riage that clattered through the 
near-silent streets of Philadelphia 
on that night of February 22, 1861, 
well knew what peril lay ahead for 
the President-elect of the United 


States on his way to his inaugura¬ 
tion in Washington. For Pinkerton 
had learnt that in Baltimore, that 
hot-bed of secessionists, eight men 
were preparing the assassination 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

A few weeks earlier, Pinkerton 
had arrived in Baltimore on what he 
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thought would be a routine investi¬ 
gation. Officials of the Philadelohia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad 
had asked him to track down 
rumours that secessionists were 
planliing to blow up the steamers 
that ferried the trains across the 
Susquehanna River. 

Pinkerton set out to gain the con¬ 
fidence of the secessionists who had 
docked to Baltimore in an attempt 
to swing border-state Maryland to 
the side of the seven southern states 
that already had seceded from the 
Union. Adopting a southern accent 
and posing as one John Hutchinson, 
Pinkerton opened a broker’s office 
as cover. Then he established him¬ 
self as a nighdy figure in the bar of 
Barnum’s hotel, favourite haunt of 
the secessionists. 

Conspiracy. He. soon learned 
more was at stake than a few railway 
carriages—in fact, nothing less than 
the life of the President-elect. The 
patrons of Barnum’s bar, their 
tongues loosened by drink, stated 
unequivocally that Lincoln would 
be assassinate as he passed through 
Baltimore on Saturday, February 23. 

Of all the Lincoln haters, the most 
fanatic, Pinkerton discovered, was 
Cypriano Fernandina, the hotel’s 
head barber, an Italian immigrant 
with anarchistic sentiments. Fern¬ 
andina was soliciting funds to char¬ 
ter a steamer for an escape to the 
South following Lincoln’s murder. 
Pinkerton made a contribution, but 
the barber failed to divulge any 
details of the murder plot. 


Leaving Fernandina, Pinkerton 
met Harry Davies, a colleague 
who had accompanied him to Bal¬ 
timore. Davies, also posing as a 
wealthy southerner, had struck up a 
friendship with an alcoholic aristo¬ 
crat named Hillard. Davies told 
Pinkerton that Hillard was receiv¬ 
ing telegraphic reports on Lincoln’s 
exact movements for an assassina¬ 
tion conspiracy to which Hillard 
belonged. Pinkerton concluded that 
the Hillard group was tailing the 
Lincoln party, which had left 
Springfield, Illinois, on February 
II, to make 15 goodwill stops before 
reaching Washington. Presumably 
the conspirators would flash word 
of any changes in ititierary. 

“Try to join Hillard’s group as 
quickly as possible,” Pinkerton in¬ 
structed Davies. “I suspect that he 
and the barber belong to the same 
conspiracy.” 

Next day, Davies told Hillard 
that he shared his anti-Lincoln sen¬ 
timents and wished to become a 
member of the conspiracy. Hillard 
said he would see what could be 
done. Only a few days before Lin¬ 
coln was due to pass through Balti¬ 
more, Hillard told Davies that he 
was to be sworn into the group. 

At eight o’clock that ni^t Davies 
met the conspirators, about 20 men 
from all walks of life, including, as 
Pinkerton had suspected, the barber 
Fernandina, who was, in fact, their 
leader. 

After swearing Davies in to the 
“cause,” Fernandina called the 
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November 


gathering to order. On the follow* 
mg Saturday, he explained, Lmcoln 
would arrive in Baltimore on the 
1230 pm tram from Harrisburg, 
and change trains for Washmgton 
Crowds were sure to gather m the 
narrow vestibule that he would 
walk through, and the conspirators 
were to mingle with the crowd Just 
before Lincoln entered the ves¬ 
tibule, other secessionists would 
create a disturbance m the street 
outside, thus drawing away th< 
station police At that moment, the 
assassin was to step close to the 
Preside nt elect, and eithe* stab or 
shoot him to death 


N()w, 1 ernandin i said, the time 
h id come to driw lots to determine 
the identity of tlic assassin All the 
billots were white txteptone Who 
ever drew the single red ballot 
would murdei Lincoln As a pre 
caution ag unst any leakage of in 
formation, every min w is to keep 
secret the colour of the ballot he 
drew 

When the drawing of lots was 
over (Davies’ ballot was white), the 
tense gathering quickly broke up 
Davies, who was the last to leave, 
was saying good-night to his host 
when something impelled Hillard 
to take the detective into his con¬ 
fidence It wasn’t true, he said, that 


the hat contained only one red bal¬ 
lot, It contained eight The top 
plotters were taking no chances that 
their plans might go wrong if one 
man lost his nerve. 


Davies recounted the plot to 
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Pinkerton in the small hours of 



the Baltimore police were largely 
pro'secessionist. Moreover, if action 
were taken against one group of 
plotters, another could spring up 
secretly overnight. He decided that 
the proper strategy called for silence 
and a counterplot. 

* But there was no time to waste. 

V Lincoln’s itinerary was tight. He 
would be in New York City until 
Thursday, when he was to leave for 
Philadelphia, arriving at 4 p.m. 
Next day he was scheduled to reach 
Harrisburg at 2 p.m. On Saturday 
morning he would head for the 
rendezvous in Baltimore. 

When the Lincoln party reached 
Philadelphia on Thursday, Pinkcr- 
,ton was there waiting. But some 
hours passed before he could reach 
Norman Judd, an attorney who was 
one of Lincoln’s closest friends and 
a member of the President-elect’s 
party. When Pinkerton finished 
outlining the Baltimore plot, Judd, 
genuinely alarmed, asked Pinkerton 
what he thought should be done. 
Pinkerton glanced at his watch. It 
was a few minutes after 9 p.m. 
•“There is a Washington carriage on 
the last train out of here for Balti¬ 
more at 10.50 tonight,” Pinkerton 
said. “I think Mr. Lincoln should 
be on it.” 

“So do I” said Judd, 

In those days, - there were no 
through trains from Philadelphia 
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ASSASSINATION! THE PLOT THAT FAILED 


to Washington. Washington-bound 
sleepers were uncoupled at Balti¬ 
more, drawn by horses through 
almost two miles of streets to an¬ 
other terminal, and coupled to trains 
for the rest of the journey. The 
10.50 out of Philadelphia reached 
Baltimore at 3.30 a.m., and the 
Washington train departed an hour 
later. 

It was nearly 10 p.m. when Pin¬ 
kerton and Judd reached the hotel 
where Lincoln and his party were 
staying. They found him still re¬ 
ceiving the ladies and gentlemen 
of Philadelphia. Crucial minutes 
ticked away. Finally, the President¬ 
elect came td Judd’s room where the 
two were waiting. The detective 
described the murder plot to its 
intended victim. 

Counterplot. Lincoln listened im¬ 
passively, now and then requesting 
more details. Then he asked Judd 
how the situation should be han¬ 
dled. Judd replied that he thought 
Lincoln, Pinkerton and he should 
slip out of the hotel immediately 
and catch the 10.50 train. 

Lincoln studied the carpet, “No,” 
he said at last, “I cannot consent.” 
He pointed out that the next day 
was George Washington’s birthday, 
one of the nation’s most important 
patriotic holidays. “I must te at a 
flag-raising ceremony here in Phila¬ 
delphia,” he said, “and then go 
on to Harrisburg.- If you both think 
there is real danger in my going 
through Baltimore openly, 1 shaU 
try to get away quiedy from the 


people at Harrisburg tomorrow 
evening. Then I’ll place myself in 
your hands.” 

Pinkerton worked through the 
night and well into the next day, 
perfecting his counterplot. Lincoln 
was to elude the conspirators by ar¬ 
riving in Baltimore almost half a 
day ahead of his announced sched¬ 
ule, and be in Washington some six 
hours before the time set for his 
Baltimore assassination. 

On Friday evening Lincoln was 
to have dinner with a few friends in 
a Harrisburg hotel where, his sched¬ 
ule reported, he would spend the 
night. Just as Lincoln was sitting 
down to dinner, a carriage quiedy 
drew up at the side of the building. 
Lincoln, called from the room on 
the pretext of official business, was 
able to slip out unobserved. 

Lincoln and Ward Lamon drove 
off into the darkness to a special 
two-carriage train that was waiting 
for them in a siding about two miles 
outside Harrisburg. The'littie spe¬ 
cial pulled away for the four-hour, 
loo-mile trip to take the President¬ 
elect back to Philadelphia in time to 
catch the 10.50 for Baltimore. To 
make sure that no spy could pass on 
suspicions to plotters, the teleg^h 
lines to Baltimore had been cut. The 
journey back to Philadelphia was 
made in total darkness, the oil 
lamps unlit. 

Meanwhile, in Philadelphia, Pin¬ 
kerton was assured by a coded tele¬ 
gram that Lincoln was on the way. 
In a hired carriage, Pinkerton drew 
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up at the railway station shortly 
before Lincoln's train arrived. He 
instructed the driver to wait near by 
and started a whispered conference 
with Henry Kenney, an official of 
the line on which Lincoln was to 
trtivel to Baltimore. 

When the special pulled in, the 
four men climbed into the waiting 
carriage, Kenney sitting beside the 
driv^cr, with Lincoln between Pin¬ 
kerton and Lamon in the back seat. 
The trip across Philadelphia from 
one station to the other normally 
took about 20 minutes and would 
have brought Lincoln to the other 
station almost half an hour before 
departure time. There, he would 
almost certainly have been spotted 
by other travellers and possibly by 
plotters. 

Disguise. To kill time, Kenney, 
pretending to be searching for some¬ 
one, directed the cab driver up 
one street and down another. It was 
on this ride that the talkative driver 
redicted Lincoln’s death, little 
nowing that the President-elect 
was a passenger in his carriage. 

At the almost deserted Philadel¬ 
phia station Lincoln adopted a 
measure of disguise, walking with a 
sttx)p and wearing a soft hat instead 
of his familiar tall silk one. No one 
noticed as he entered the rear door 
of the sleeper, the last carriage on 
the train. There was little conver¬ 
sation during the journey. The train 

a light in the window of 
is at home. 


pulled into its terminal in Baltimore 
at 3.30 that Saturday morning. The 
Lincoln carriage was detached, and 
pulled throu^ the streets to be 
attached to the 4.30 a.m. train for 
Washington. 

“The city was in profound repose 
as we passed through,” Pinkerton 
recorded later. “Darkness and si¬ 
lence reigned. Perhaps even now the 
holders of the red ballots were ner¬ 
ving themselves for their part in the 
dreadful work or tossing upon sleep¬ 
less couches.” 

Lincoln reached Washington at 
six o’clock on February 23, but word 
of his arrival was kept secret until 
after the train from t^arrisburg had 
reached Baltimore. There, the 
crowd in the terminal was the 
largest in the city’s history. 

Less than a fortnight later, on 
March 4,1861, Lincoln stood before 
a hushed crowd in Washington. 
From the notes that he had carried 
safely through Baltimore, he read 
his First Inaugural Address: 

“. . . In your hands, my dissatis¬ 
fied fellow countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil w'ar ...” 

The following April 12, the Con¬ 
federacy answered that challenge at 
Fort Sumter. And four years later 
another answer rang out at a Wash¬ 
ington theatre—the fatal shot fired 
at Lincoln by a dissatisfied fellow 
countryman, John Wilkes Booth. 

the face which shows that the heart 

—The English Digest 
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The 



Unearth 


By Rutherford Platt 


With ingenious underwater 
devices, man can now explore 
the dark mysterious wilderness 
in the ocean depths 





S TKANGE lands more inacces^e, 
than the planets are today 
being discovered at the very 
bottom of the sea. Down there in 
an unbdievaide world are .vast 
plains, and mountain ranges more 
massive then the Alps. The sea bed 
is completely dark. But it is not 
silent, nor is it motionless. Muffled 
shock waves from earthquakes 
travel through the deeps; horizontal 
wrenchings and vertical shifdngs 
result from stresses and strains in 
the earth's crust and the elastic 
mande that lies beneath it. Incred¬ 
ible forms of life have been found 
in this dark region where it is 
“impossible” for life to exist. 

But explorers will never walk 
about down there, for no “space 
suit” could protect a man from 
being crushed to death under a 
weight of water which can reach a 
pressure of seven tons per square 
inch. The Piccard bathyscaphe can 
descend to the bottom of the ocean, 
but men in it can make only a spot- 
check of what they encounter in the 
litde circle of their electric lights. 
They cannot go outside. 

The world of incredible grandeur 
is now being revealed by remote 
control. Ingenious deep-sea equip¬ 
ment is being invented to explore^ 
and map undersea regions. Elec¬ 
tronic, mechanical and sonar sen¬ 
sors are helping scientists find dues 
to some of die great mysteries of the.;; 


Nearly three miles beneath the ocean 
surface^ an acorn ivorm dredges along the 
bottom^ leaving his trail behind him 
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THE UNEARTHLY WORLD BELOW THE SEA 


' caith, such as how the oceans 
and cpntinents were created, and 
whether the continents arc drifting. 

This dark realm lies far beyond 
and below what people on beaches 
regard as deep ocean, where dol¬ 
phins play and seaweed jungles 
teem with life. These are actudly 
just the waters upon the continental 
shelf. 

The famous experiments in 
underwater living conducted by 
Jacques-Yves Cousteau and by the 
U.S. Navy’s Sealabs take place on 
this shelf, which is the shoulder of 
a continent upon which the ocean 
has trespassed. It slofics outwards 
very gradually to a maximum depth 
of 600 feet, and ends suddenly at the 
true rim of the continent, known as 
the shelf break. Beyond that lies the 
continental slope, which rapidly de¬ 
scends to the appalling depths that 
are now beginning to be explored. 

Among the extraordinary devices 
developed for this exploration are 
specially designed cameras mounted 
with lamps and encased in heavy 
aluminium-alloy cylinders to with¬ 
stand the extreme pressures. Low¬ 
ered miles into the depths to within 
6 to 20 feet of the bottom, the 
cameras provide superb pictures of 
• the ocean’s floor. 

One research scientist has put a 
1,600 lb. weight at the top of a 
, hollow steel shaft. Triggered to 
■^plunge into the cx:ean bottom, it can 
penetrate as far as 60 feet and bring 
up a core of -sediment for study 
under miscroscopes. Oceanographic 



Starfish g,ooo feet deep in 
Antarctic waters 


ships are being fitted with new 
kinds of decpoccan exploring in¬ 
struments capable of extraordinary 
precision. They arc floating labora¬ 
tories designed for work in the open 
sea. One result: increasingly de¬ 
tailed maps of our under-ocean 
lands. 

A surprising revelation is the rug¬ 
gedness of the terrain. When aver¬ 
aged out, the depths on the bottom 
of the sea arc five times greater than 
the heights re.iched on continents 
above it. 

Seen from the perspective of the 
ocean floor, the continents are tre¬ 
mendous blocks of granite thrusting 
abruptly upwards. In some places the 
walls of the continents are cut by un¬ 
derwater canyons bigger than Ariz¬ 
ona’s Grand Canyon. Such a one is 
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the Hudson River Canyon, which 
cleaves the continental shelf off 
New York. 

This canyon slopes gradually 
downwards, starting in New York 
harbour. Sixty miles offshore, the 
Upper Gorge cuts through the shelf 
break, plunging to a depth of 8,000 
feet. From there the Lower Gorge 
cloves the gently sloping hillside 
formed by centuries of deposits until 
,it reaches the Sohm Abyssal Plain, 
16,500 feet under the waves. There 
towers Caryn Peak, a weird vol¬ 
canic pinnacle five times higher 
than the Empire State Building. 

The puzzle of what formed the 
giant canyons was solved in a sur¬ 
prising way. One day in 1929, 12 
telegraph cables between the United 
States and Europe, running parallel 
but spaced miles apart, w*e myste¬ 
riously broken, one after the other, 
over a period of 13 hours. The 
breaks took place in deep water be¬ 
yond the rim of the continent off 
Newfoundland, and began approxi¬ 
mately one hour after a local earth 
tremor. 

Avalanche. Twenty-three years 
later oceanographers finally solved 
the mystery. A great event had oc¬ 
curred in the mysterious deep. A 
mass of stones, sand and mud, 
which had been torn from the coast 
by waves and deposited on the shelf 
of the Grand Banks was toppled off 
the shelf by an earthquake. Travel¬ 
ling as fast as 50 miles an hour, this 
turbid mixture tumbled down the 
continental slope to the Boor of the 
160 


oc^n. cutting one cable after an- 
Other. 

Until this discovery, no one had 
realized the magnitude or power 
of this phenomenon, known as a 
turbidity current. Composed of 
water mixed with heavy rock and 
sediment, it moves like quicksilver 
—and attains great velocity and 
eroding power. Geologists say that 
this process, repeated over millions 
of years, carves out the canyons in 
the deeps. 

The Sohm Abyssal Plain extends 
north-east from Caryn Peak. The 
Hatteras Abyssal Plain stretches 
south-east of Caryn. These two flat 
bands, about three miles deep and 
200 miles wide, curve until they al¬ 
most encircle a comparatively rough 
terrain named the Bermuda Rise. 
This area is about 12,000 feet below 
sea-level, except at its centre where 
a steep, sharp mountain stabs up 
through the ocean—^Bermuda! 

Abyssal plains are the deep^a 
floor of the ocean. Here are no sway¬ 
ing seaweeds, no cycle of day and 
night, no apparent tides or waves. 
All is dark. Most abyssal plains are 
studded with volcanoes, called “sea¬ 
mounts.” Some, especially in the 
Pacific, are beheaded and are called 
“guyots.” 

Thousands of years ago these vol¬ 
canoes repeatedly erupted through 
the ocean floor, belching fiery lava 
that built up until it emerged above 
the sea. Later, the volcanoes became 
extinct and the tops, eroded by wind 
and wave, flattened to sea-levd. But 
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THE UNEARTHLY WORLD BELOW THE SEA 


the crust of the earth is thin and 
dasde under the ocean depths; in 
time it sap;ed, drowning the vol¬ 
canoes. Today we discover the 
guyots with their flat tops as much 
as a mile under the surface. 

Strange chasms called trenches 
are sometimes found at the edges of 
the abyssal plains near the continen¬ 
tal margins. Their origin is still 
unknown. Averaging 20 miles wide 
at the top and hundreds of miles 
long, a trench has steep sides and a 


runs from the Arctic Ocean basin ! 

along the full length of both the I 

North and South Atlantic oceans. 
Continuing in the deep water be¬ 
tween A&ica and Antarctica, it 
bends east and then branches nohh- 
wards under the Indian Ocean, 
loops south of Australia, through 
the South Pacific, then north up the 
eastern side of the Pacific, where it 
runs ashore at Lower California. 
These globe-circling mountains are 
called Mid-Ocean Ridge—a'colossal 


Pacific 

Ocean Jamaica Aiiores Mont Blanc 



flat flo(jr, and is usually about 
25,000 feet deep. The Challenger 
Deep in the Marianas Trench cast 
of Guam is the deepest spot in the 
ocean yet discovered—seven miles 
under the blue water. 

In the Atlantic, beyond the abys¬ 
sal plains, under mid-ocean, lies 
a huge highland region called the 
Mid-Atlantic Ridge, whose moun¬ 
tain peaks break through into die 
sunshine at the Azores, Iceland, 
Ascension and other islands. It was 
detected in 1873 by the famous 
expedition of the British ship Chal¬ 
lenger, which sounded the depths 
with a lead weight. 

Today, the new ocean-exploring 
devices have revealed that the Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge is a segment of the 
longest mountain range on earth. It 


geologic mystery, 40,000 miles long, 
that emerges from the sea in only a 
few isolated places. 

The most exciting discovery about 
the Ridge is that it is sliced down 
the middle. This .slicing-has been 
carefully studied in the North At¬ 
lantic where it is called the Rift 
Valley of the Mid-Atlantic Ridge. 
There, the astonishing crack aver¬ 
ages more than 6,000 feet in depth; 
the severed sides stand 8 to 30 miles 
apart, suggesting a hellish tearing 
asunder. 

In the Atlantic the line of the Rift 
follows the shape of the opposite 
coast lines., If the American con¬ 
tinents and Fairope-Africa were 
pushed together they would fit at 
the Rift like a jigsaw puzzle—a 
dramatic hint that these continents 
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may once have been one landmass 
that split apart at the Rift.* 

The key question is: what force 
is great enough to displace conti¬ 
nents? One exciting suggestion 
comes from the discovery of unusual 
amounts of heat in the Mid-Atlantic 
Ridge and Rift. 

Moving Mantle. Is this kind of 
heat merely the result of volcanic 
eruptions, or is it being brought up 
slowly from the hot interior of the 
earth by convection currents? 

According to the convection- 
current theory, hot materials deep 
within the earth’s mantle become 
excessively heated, perhaps by radio¬ 
activity, expand, and rise towards 
the ocean floor. Just below the crust 
the ascending mantle slowly divides 
and spreads horizontally, dissipat¬ 
ing heat as it goes. As it cools, the 
mantle grows denser and sinks back 
towards the deep interior where it 
heats up again. 

Thus, a kind of wheel, revolving 
with infinite slowness, is formed 
within the mantle, and the moving 
mantle carries the earth’s crust 
along with it. 

Many geologists think that the 
slow spreading apart of the mantle 
creates a stretching force strong 
enough to cause the Rift Valley. 
This force, they say, tore the con¬ 
tinents asunder, inched them apart 
through geological time, and is still 
separating them. 

Why is there so little sediment on 

•See "Are Ae Earth'* Continents Adrift?" 
The Render's Digest, June 1961. 
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the ocean floor? What happens to 
the eight cubic miles of land sedi¬ 
ments that are washed by rivers into 
the oceans each year? Part of the 
answer is that some sediments dis¬ 
solve as they run into the sea, and 
others disintegrate on the long slow 
trip to the bottom. Only the more 
insoluble materials survive the jour¬ 
ney. Nothing is left on the floor of 
the ocean except fine clay particles 
which come from the lana, and a 
peculiar ocean deposit called ooze, 
composed mainly of the skeletal 
remains of microscopic marine 
animals. 

The clay particles and ooze arc 
deposited by a perpetual “phantom 
snow’’ with flakes so tiny that they 
are beyond the range of most micro¬ 
scopes and so light in weight that 
one may take years to sink five miles 
down to the ocean floor. The sedi¬ 
ment accumulates at an estimated 
rate of one twenty-fifth of an inch 
every thousand years. Even at that 
rate it should have reached a thick¬ 
ness of 10,000 feet after 3,000 mil¬ 
lion years—about the time the deep 
oceans have existed. 

Yet the carpet of ooze is much 
thinner than this. Indeed, photo¬ 
graphs with deep-sea cameras show 
that large areas of the ocean botton! 
are bare rock. Where have the 
sediments gone? 

Some explain this by a theory 
about a grand cycle which scientists 
suspect may be occurring in the 
deeps, especially under the trenches. 
According to this theory, the ocean 
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floor on which the sediments are 
falling is also slowly moving, being 
nudged by the convection currents. 
It could be that the sediments are 
gradually being carried back to¬ 
wards the continental margins as 
though they were riding on a con¬ 
veyer belt. 

Why don’t they pile up against 
the-continental margins? Perhaps 
they are pulled into the trenches. 
According to one scientist, the 
. trenches tx:cur where the convection 
currents in the mantle are starting 
to descend. They drag a bit of the 
earth’s crust with them and thrust 
it, with its veneer of ocean sedi¬ 
ments, under the continents. 

At such depths, the earth’s in¬ 
terior heat is intense enough to melt 
the sediments which, because of 
their granitic origin, slowly crystal¬ 
lize into fresh granitic rock. Since 
these sediments arc deposited so 
slowly, it is possible they arc carried 
under the continents and turned 
into new granite as fast as they 
collect. 

Thus the continents of the earth 
may be constantly and for ever re¬ 
newing the materials which wash 
out of them by reabsorbing them 
via the action of convection currents. 

Band of Life. Th e utmost pene¬ 
tration of light into mid-ocean is 
about 3,000 feet. Most sea life is 
far above that depth, at no more 
than 300 to 600 feet, where there is 
enough solar energy for marine 
plants to manufacture food through 
photosynthesis. 
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In the 1870’s U.S. and British 
ships discovered, in the blackness 
below the light line, a mid-depth 
band of life, where sizeable fish 
swim happily under water pressure 
of two tons. These strange fish have 
evolved internal adaptations .that 
enable them to survive the tremen¬ 
dous pressure of the water where 
they live. Many are luminous, and 
have big mouths with long, Sharp 
teeth. Some lure their prey with 
their eerie glow to within striking 
distance of their huge jaws. Others 
are scavengers that feed upon car¬ 
casses of dead fish and ether debris 
descending from above the light 
line. 

But can life exist on the very floor 

/ 

of the abyssal wilderness? The an¬ 
swer is a surprising yes. Ocean- 
bottom cameras have shown living 
things on the firm ooze of abyssal 
plains and trench floors—^mostly 
small, burrowing creatures; worms, 
sea cucumbers, molluscs. 

The camera was lucky enough to 
get a vivid picture of an acorn 
worm, 40 inches long. It was de¬ 
vouring oo/c and defecating moder¬ 
nistic coils and spirals as it went on 
its way. 

These inhabitants of the ocean’s 
fl<Kjr, marvellous as they arc, have 
cells similar to those of all other 
living things on earth. Because of 
the miracle we call evolution, they 
survive by adapting their internal 
pressure to the surrounding, water. 
Their existence is one more testi¬ 
mony to the wonder of life. 
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** Be what you are, 
give what you can, 
and the rest of the time 
mind your own business** 


By Miss Michael Drurv 



( ' i^NE NIGHT when I was putting 
^ a friend’s five-year-old son 
^ to bed, I turned out the light 
and said, “Good-night, lamb.’’ I 
suppose I thought that all children 
consider such a-name amusing and 
endearing. 

“I’m not a lamb,” the little boy 
objected. 

I tried two similar names—bunny 
and chicken—each of which he 
vigorously denied being. At last I 
asked, “What are you, men?” 

With patience and dignity he re¬ 
plied, “I’m a person. 

i68 


In my subsequent dealings with 
the young, I have tried to remember 
this. 

Like many people without chil¬ 
dren of their own, I am blessed with 
an assortment of young friends. 
Mine range from hve months up¬ 
wards, and they are all steadily en¬ 
gaged in revising my opinions of 
childhood. 

As a result, 1 am continually 
startled by the wishful thinking that 
surrounds most adults’ relationships 
with children. 

I am not particularly ckivoted to 


Condensed ^om Femily Cirde 



LESSONS CHtlDREN TEACH ME 


children as a class. I recognize that 
; they can be good, bad) bright, slow, 
charming or hendish—likc every¬ 
one else. This'makes any friendship 
between us, when it does develop, 
spontaneous and honest. When it 
does not develop, there is no obli¬ 
gation on either side to devise it. 

Children have a great deal of per¬ 
ception. You can flatter a child, but 
you need to be good at it. A young¬ 
ster can det^t whether there is hu¬ 
mour, skill ^d a worthwhile motive 
behind your fiatteiv, and he may 
quickly discern ana resent a cheap 
performance. 

1 once told an almost plain ten- 
year-old girl en route to a party that 
she was pretty, and she replied, 
“Why, thank you! Now maybe I 
really will be.” I opened my mouth 
and shut it again. I doubt that she 
^already knew that beauty is a feej- 
ing, but the idea was stirring in her. 
Any more flattery from me would 
have insulted her intelligence and, 
what is worse, betrayed her trust in 
my motive. 

On another occasion I tried flat¬ 
tery on a boy of 12 who badly need¬ 
ed it, but tliat time I went too far. 
After my third praising remark he 
.said, “Let’s not overwork this gag.” 
• T said softly, **Touchi.’‘ 

“What does that mean 

“It means thit you’re on target. I 
was overdoing it. Originally, I 
meant only to get across that I love 
you.” 

He grinned and said, “Originally, 

1 got the message.” 


Later he asked if I was angry. 
“Oh, no,” I said. “I learned some¬ 
thing. That’s what helps to make 
two people friends—learning from 
each other.” 

“What did you learn?” he aske^. 

“Something about when to stop.” 

“I learned something, too,” he 
said generously. “I learned what 
'ro«cAe’fceans.” 

A child’s candour can be unnerv¬ 
ing, delicious and deadly logical— 
not’because he is more honest than 
an adult, but because he is still 
centred on himself. The pilot-philo¬ 
sopher Antoine de Saint-Exup^ry 
said that human relationships have 
to be created and' that one must go 
through an apprenticeship to learn 
the job. 

It is our task as adults to teach 
the child that other people have 
to be considered. That is what 
growing up is. The ability to allow 
others emotional room is part of 
mature relationships. 

Nowadays we seem to believe that 
love alone can do everything for a 
child. The word has a connJorting 
sound, but love takes many forms. 
There is a certain little girl whose 
parents, though they love her very 
much, do not at the moment under¬ 
stand her needs. She happens to be 
extraordinarily intelligent, far more 
so than her brothers and sisters and 
even her parents. The school author¬ 
ities want to send her to a special 
school, and she is eager to go, but 
her mother and father fear mat she 
will grow apart from the family and 
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be unhappy. The child is aware of 
her abilities and says, *‘My parents 
don't really like it because Fm 
clever. They want me to be like 
other kids.” 

A surfeit of love without intellec¬ 
tual stimulus may damage a child’s 
spirit. And love that forces a child 
to become something that he does 
not want to be is treacherous. 

Recently a young friend flabber¬ 
gasted me by asking, “Do I make 
you feel important?” 

‘Tm not sure I know what you 
mean,” I answered. 

“I don’t know either,” he said 
cheerfully. “But my father and 
mother keep saying that I make 
them important. If I get bad marks 
at school, Mum and Dad say that 
other people will look down on 
them. I don’t get it.” 

One of the most astonishing de¬ 
mands we make of children is that 
they give our lives meaning. Ought 
it not to be the other way round? 
Shouldn’t we reassure them that 
life is worth living? If we find 
that they give us fulfilment, that 
is our privilege and responsibility, 
not theirs. 

We should not expect of young¬ 
sters what life teaches us we cannot 
find in any other living person: 
complete mutuality of feeling. Sep¬ 
arateness is not a sad fact to which 
we must resign ourselves; it is a 
reality that should help us respect 
a child as an individual. 

So often we blunt children’s 
critical awareness. We want them to 


think for themselves and be crea¬ 
tive, yet we consistently stifle their 
freedom of thought and creativity, 
forgetting that creative thought ven¬ 
tures beyond conventional grooves: 

Some teenage Sunday-school stu¬ 
dents once asked me if 1 thought 
that Jesus ever had any fun. They 
weren’t being flippant; they wanted 
to relate Him to their own lives in 
terms they could understand. The 
question sent all of us on a hunt 
through the New Testament that 
gave some of my pupils their first 
glimmer of what scholarship in¬ 
volves. 

We came up with certain scrip¬ 
tural, if unorthodox, deductions, 
and 1 learned that it is wise to be 
undismayed by any honest query 
from the young. 

Recently a schoolgirl paid me a 
cock-eyed sort of compliment. She 
said, “When I grow old. I’m going 
to grow old like you and not like 
my mother.” 

I was speechless. In the first place, 
I’m on the sunny side of middle 
age; second, her mother is my 
friend, and I was not prepared to 
discuss her faults, real or otherwise; 
third, I felt somewhat flattered; and, 
above all, I knew I must not scare 
the child out of telling me whatcvcTr 
she cared to. 

Criticism is a way of thinking, an 
effort to evaluate and to understand. 
If we are to help a child to explore 
his own ideas and values, to say 
what he means and to mean what he 
says, then we must not be alarmed 
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by his tirst awkward attempts at 
thinking. 

If 1 lived with children on a day- 
to-day basis, I undoubtedly would 
make the mistakes that parents 
make. But I would try to remember 
that a relationship with a child, like 
all other human relationships, is 
inherently imperfect. Above all, I 
would try to listen—not only to 
what a child says, but to what he 
means. 

Arriving home one afternoon, I 


found several small girls playing in 
the hall outside my flat. They had 
torn a page in a book and asKcd if 
I had any sticky tape. I produced it; 
they thanked me politely, and then 
one said, “Now you can go away.” 
I went in and closed the door. 

There was the essence of what 
my friends’ children are teaching 
me: Be what you are, give what 
you can, and the rest of the time 
mind your own business. 

I value the instruction. 


Popping the Question 

Puzzle expert Martin Gardner tells of the time he experimented, success¬ 
fully, with a series of trick questions suggested to him by a mathematician 
friend. 

‘‘I have three questions,” Gardner said to a young lady, “each to be 
answered yes or no. The first is: Will you promise to answer this and the 
next question truthfully?” With an amused smile the young lady agreed. 
He continued, “The second is: If my third question is, ‘Will you have 
dinner with me tonight?’ will you answer that question the same way you 
answer this one?” 

The poor girl was trapped, of course, for no matter how she answered 
the second question, she had to say yes to the third. They enjoyed a lovely 
dinner together. —Scientific American 
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No Laughing Matter 

After taking a course in business improvement, a woman demanded 
her money back plus additional compensation because, as a result of the 
instruction, she lost the job she had held for 12 years. “The teacher told 
us to look our worst problems in the face and laugh at them,” she said. 
“I tried it on my boss.” —N. w. 
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QUENCHING OUR 
THIRST 
WITHOUT AID 


Pipes made from Union Carbide Polyerhylene are 
taking water to thirsty villages, substituting for pipes 
made with scarce imported materials... Polyethylene saves 
foreign exchange in other ways, too. 

Cool, clean drinking water that he almost did not get. Why ? 
Because zinc, an imported material'used in conventional metal pipes 
for carrying water, is in short supply. But Polyethylene pipes ensure 
that he gets his water when it is wanted. Manufactured from Union 
Carbide Polyethylene resins, these pipes are today helping to take 
nure, clean drinking water to the remotest areas—thereby playing an 
essential role in rural development. 

And pipes are just one example... Union Carbide Polyethylene 
resms are converted into a host of other plastic end-products which 
are making the country less dependent on scarce imported metals 
and materials. Cable insulations, containers or conduits—indi^nous 
Polyethylene is taking over, doing the job more economically, doing 
it better. 

Union Carbide Polyethylene is the name fora vast new world of 
substitutes which are aiding India's progress towards self-reliance. 
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TRAIL-BLAZING 
IN A CANOE 

By Bruce Hutchison 

By the time he was 30^ the Scottish explorer 
Alexander Mackenzie had pioneered the first crossing 
of North America and discovered the mighty river 
. system that now bears his name 
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MILE his companions 
watched in silence, the 
29-year-old Scot mixed 


some vermilion pigment in melted 
grease, then scrawled across a rock 
his tide deed to the most prodigious 
feat of exploration in North Ameri¬ 
ca’s history: “Alexander Macken¬ 
zie, from Canada, by land, the 
twenty-second of July, one thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and ninety- 


three.” Though the words would 
soon be expunged by the Pacific 



gales, th^ proudly proclaimed that, 
for the first time, white men had 
crossed the continent. 

No one can identify Mackenzie’s 
rock today. It stands somewhere in 
Dean Channel, a coastal inlet nqrth 
of Vancouver, in British Columbia. 
It marks the end of a litde-known 
odyssey, yet it shaped the future 
of the North American con¬ 
tinent. Thenceforth Britain could 
claim and hold the north Pacific 
coast by right of overland discovery. 

Alexander Mackenzie was born 
at Stornoway, on the Isle of Lewis, 
in 1764. His mother died when he 
was still young, and his father took 
him to New York. 

At the beginning of the American 
Revolution the boy was moved to 
Montreal, where he attended school 
briefly and became an ^prentice in 
the fur trade. His lean figure, hand¬ 
some face and shrewd talent for 
business impressed his employers, 
and they sent him to Fort Chipe- 
wyan, their far western peltry of 
Athabasca, in what is now northern 
Alberta. 

Soon after he arrived there, by 
canoe, his restless mind turned to 
the geography of the Canadian 
vasts. As a 25-ycar'old trader of the 
North West Company he shared its 
ambition to reach the Pacific and 
reap a precious new harvest of sea- 
otter pelts then being monopolized 
by Russians from Siberia. 

But he wanted more than that: 
he must see the ocean for himself. 
For other men, snug in distant 
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cities, the Pacific was a commercial 
c^pcHtunity. For Mackenzie it was 
an obsession. 

He pored over the vague, chaotic 
charts drawn by his predecessors 
from Red Indian legend and their 
own wild guesses. Surely, he 
thought, the rivers flowing north¬ 
ward eventually turned west and 
emptied _ into the sea where four 
powers were about to collide. Sea¬ 
going Captain James Cook had 
claimed the whole shore-line for 
Britain. 'Russia held Alaska. Spain 
was installed in California. An 
American, Captain Robert Gray, 
had sighted die mouth of the 
Columbia. If he, Alexander Mac¬ 
kenzie, could unlock the secret of 
the interior, he might change every¬ 
thing. 

Thus, on June 3, 1789, with 13 
companions in three canoes, Mac¬ 
kenzie started north on a stream 
ending no one knew where. His 
surmise was false: the stream did 
not turn west. Instead, it took him 
to the Arctic Ocean. The vast Mac¬ 
kenzie River system had entered 
the world map. 

This discovery—a. voyage of 
nearly 3,000 miles in 102 days-— 
should have been sufficient achieve¬ 
ment for one man’s lifetime. It only 
tormented Mackenzie. His road to 
the Pacific still evaded him. 

Back at his fort for another win¬ 
ter of exile, he realized that if he 
were to reach the Pacific he must 
learn to calculate ladtude and 
longitude, must know, every day, 
nS 


where he stood in the unmapped 
continental vacuum. 

With the consent of his em¬ 
ployers, he paddled to Montreal, 
sailed to England and spent half a 
year in study at his own expense. 
Returning to Canada in the spring 
of 1792, he brought with him some 
instruments and a heightened re¬ 
solve to complete his search. 

By the autumn he was installed 
again at Fort Chipewyan and, on 
October 10, his party paddled out 
of Lake Athabasca into the current 
of the Peace River, which pene¬ 
trated the high dike of the Rockies. 
At its headwaters they hoped to 
find the unknown rivers flowing 
westward. 

This time he had planned well. 
During the previous summer his 
men had built a camp on the bank 
of the Peace, and he wintered there. 

As soon as the ice broke in the 
spring, on May 9, he launched a 
single canoe into the brown swirl of 
the Peace. This shell of birchbark, 
aflectionatcly described in his diary, 
was 25 feet long and “so light that 
two men could carry her on a good 
road three or four miles without 
resting.” 

The men who climbed into the • 
canoe with Mackenzie were Alexan-“ 
der Mackay (his second-in-com¬ 
mand), six French-Canadian pad- 
dlers, and two Red Indian hunters. 

At first the going was easy. Then, 
about the middle of May, the party 
encountered some of the worst 
water in America—the swirling 
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vortex of the Peace River Canyon, 
300 feet deep and 25 miles long. 

The canoe could not be paddled 
against the furious current; it had 
to be poled or dragged by a rope. 
Oft^n it was unloaded and carried 
round the slippery cliffs from 
which large stones kept rolling 
down. 

It took four days of toil to carry 
the canoe round Portage Moun¬ 
tain. The men, drenched with rain 
. and nungbed by constant wading in 
icy water, began to mutter among 
themselves that Mackenzie was 
leading them to certain destruction. 
Mackenzie himself was full of 
doubts. 

At last the canyon was passed 


and the canoe relaunched. Only a 
few miles upstream, Mackenzie be¬ 
held the rivcr*s huge fork. Here was 
the largest decision of his voyage. 
Should he continue north-westward 
on the main channel, now called the 
Finlay, or turn south on its tribu¬ 
tary, the Parsnip.? Which would 
take Mackenzie to the fabled River 
of the West and on to the sea? 

The men held for the Finlay—it 
was broad, smooth and safe, where¬ 
as the Parsnip looked narrow, 
swift and dangerous. But Macken¬ 
zie remembered the warning of an 
old Red Indian who had said that 
the Finlay poured out of impene¬ 
trable mountains where no man 
could travel. The word of one 
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nameless Red Indian was litdc 
oiough to go on, but Mackenzie 
had no other clue. Against the 
unanimous advice of his crew, he 
chose the Parsnip. 

. The current was too fast for pad' 
dies, too deep for poles; so, tortured 
by mosquitoes, alternately soaked 
by rain and stilled by neat, the 
voyagers clutched the overhanging 
branches and slowly pulled them¬ 
selves upstream. Mackenzie heard 
his mpn whispering to one another 
that their only chance of success 
had been missed at the fork. He 
was almost ready to turn back and 
ascend the Finlay. 

The questions were soon an¬ 
swered, by accident. As the canoe 
inched up the Parsnip, it was 
sighted by a hunting party of the 
Sekani Indians. They threatened the 
canoeists with bows and arrows. 
Ordering his men not to touch their 
guns, Mackenzie beached the canoe 
and, in sign language, invited the 
Sekanis to parley. 

They approached dubiously, bows 
taut and arrows pointed. At the 
sight of a few glass beads and other* 
trinkets, however, their humour 
changed, and they talked to Mac¬ 
kenzie through his Red Indian in¬ 
terpreters. Where,- he asked, would 
the Parsnip take him? They ges¬ 
tured towards the south. There an¬ 
other river flowed onward to the 
“stinking lake.” 

This was the party’s first rumour 
of the ocean. They pushed on. 

The Parsnip ended in a maze of 
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little brooks, which could be the 
long-sought western watershed. On 
June 12 the canoe was taken from 
the water and carried 8x7 pace^ 
over a low hill to a small lake. \t^itc 
men had at last surmounted the 
Continental Divide north of the 
American plateau. , 

But the River of the West still 
eluded them, and the fierce current 
of its tributary smashed their canoe 
on a rock. Nearly all their musket 
balls were lost, with other equip¬ 
ment. The canoe was a wreck. 

Once again the men turned muti¬ 
nous. Mackenzie said nothing until 
they had cooked a good meal and 
warmed themselves with rum; then 
he began to talk quietly. As to what 
he said, we have only the stilted 
record of his diary—“the honour 
of conquering disasters’* and “the 
disgrace that would attend us^ on » 
our return home without having at¬ 
tained the object of the expedition.*’ 
But his actual words must have 
been something else. Once more his 
men were shamed into obedience. 

Next day they stitched the canoe 
together with new bark and drag¬ 
ged through “a dreadful country’’ 
of morass and underbrush until, on 
June 18, they came to a broad cur¬ 
rent. The Fraser, as it is known to- ‘ 
day, bore them safely west. 

Suddenly a flight of arrows show¬ 
ered from the bank. Again Mac¬ 
kenzie ordered his crew not to shoot, 
and stcf^d ashore alone. His dar¬ 
ing gamble succeeded. After a brief 
argument among themselves, some 
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TRAIL-BLAZING IN A CANOE 


ot the Red Indians followed him 
to the canoe, whcK he gave them 
presents of bea^ and knives. Mac¬ 
kenzie had di^vered the warlike 
(Skiers, a people whose widows 
carried their dead husband’s bones 
on their backs. 

The Carrier chief said that the 
river was long and treacherous and 
emptied into ‘*the stinking lake” 
far to the south. But there was a 
'trail to the west, he said. Four days 
by canoe and two days of easy 
walking, he suspected, would take 
the white men to the coast. 

On July 4, the expedition started 
overland, each man carrying a pack 
of about 90 lb. From MacKcnzic’s 
notes it is impossible to fix his 
route. It turned out to be far longer 
than the Carrier chief had said. The 
weather turned cold and wet. The 
high mountains of the Rainbow 
Range loomed on the western hori¬ 
zon. The trail climbed upward 
across the divide where the snow 
was packed hard. Though it was 
midsummer, the men shivered un¬ 
der a wintry wind until they began 
moving downhill into the warm 
valley of the Bella Coola River, only 
31 miles from the sea. 

Late on the evening of July 17, 
“they sighted a large encampment of 
Red Indians. They approached cau¬ 
tiously. There was no need for 
alarm. The natives were appar¬ 
ently expecting strange guests and 
had prepared a banquet of roast 
salmon. 

Despite his hospitality, the chief 


was anxious to get rid of the visi¬ 
tors. Their presence, he said, would 
frighten the salmon then surging 
up the river to be caught in huge 
traps of woven cedar roots. Mac¬ 
kenzie gladly accepted the loap of 
two dug-out canoes, with crews to 
paddle them. These stout craft 
swept down the Bella Coola at a 
surprising speed. 

On July 19, Mackenzie arrived at 
the river’s mouth. He tasted the 
water. It was salty; apparently they 
were in a long coastal inlet. At this 
point, the Red Indians refused to 
take their canoes farther. They put 
the white men ashore and paddled 
back up the river. 

Mackenzie would not turn back: 
he was determined to see the ocean 
of his dreams. In a near-by Red 
Indian village, he bought another 
canoe, leaky but serviceable. On 
July 21, the ten men in their clumsy 
craft lurched through a labyrinth 
of islands into Dean Channel. Sud¬ 
denly, however, three canoes shot 
out of a hidden cove, and 15 Red 
Indians, all shouting angrily, over¬ 
took them. 

In the wrangle that followed, 
Mackenzie gradually learned the 
cause of their hostility. The Red 
Indians said they were of the Bella 
Bella people and had seen other 
whites in giant canoes at sea. 

Their chief complained bitterly 
that a white chief named ‘‘Macu- 
bah” had tried to kill him with a 
gun. For such a crime he intended 
to have h's revenge. (Doubdess 
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‘*Macubah'’ was the British navi* 
gator, Captain George Vancouver, 
who had sailed up this coast not 
long before, although Mackenzie 
knew nothing of this incident.) 

The Bella Bella chief ordered the 
white men ashore. Mackenzie had 
no option. Ten more canoes now 
appeared from nowhere. Macken¬ 
zie’s men paddled to the beach, 
primed their guns and prepared to 
defend themselves. But the attack 
never came. At sunset the Red In¬ 
dians unaccountably paddled away. 

Mackenzie waited the night 
through. The next morning, he 
mixed his pigment of grease and 
red mineral dust, scrawled on the 
south-east face of the Dean Chan¬ 
nel rock his “brief memorial.” 
Then he led his men to the canoe 
and started home. 

The return journey took only 33 
days. On August 24, the inhabitants 
of Fort Chipewyan saw a canoe 
racing down the Peace River. Mac¬ 
kenzie had triumphed again. He 


had beheld both the Arctic Ocean 
and the Pacific Ocean, and he had 
come back without loss of a single 
life. 

After wintering at Fort Chipc- ’ 
wyan, Mackenzie paddled to Mon¬ 
treal in the spring, sailed to 
England and left the wilderness for 
ever. He was awarded a knight¬ 
hood. Ample profits from his part¬ 
nership in the fur trade made him 
rich. A wife and children and a 
manor in Scotland made him 
happy. 

Yet the wilderness had taken its 
full toll. The only living man who 
had touched both the northern and 
western shores of America became 
an invalid before middle age. He 
died near Dunkeld, on March 11, 
1820, at the age of 56, while travel¬ 
ling home from Edinburgh. 

His signature on the Pacific rock 
has long since disappeared. But 
he and nine comrades had per- 
manendy changed the map and 
future of the New World. 
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Many young people are experimenting with LSD, known 
'^to drug addicts as ”Instant Zen.'* In Western countries, 
traffic in this tasteless, odourless, almost invisible hallucinogen 
is becoming widespread—but it is dangerous. As this article 
points out, LSD can lead to insanity, suicide and even murder 
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The Truth About 

.Bv Warren Young the Dream-Drug 


^ "^ivE YEARS ago, lysergic acid di- 
J !•< ethylamide was still a little- 
iv. known laboratory curiosity. 
Today the drug, better known as 
LSD, is being used by a-growing 
number of people—especially the 
young. 

Drug pedlars promise a new 
•wdrld of flashing lights, colourful 
patterns, memories out of the past, 
sharpened insights into the nature 
of humanity. And a “trip” to this 
^ fabulous land can be taken simply 
I by chewing a cube of sugar impreg¬ 
nated with a speck of the mysterious 
brain-affecting chemical. 


Unlike heroin, the pushers say, 
LSD is not physically addicting. 
They point out that the usual LSD 
^dose is minuscule—^just one threc- 
hundred'thousandth of an ounce, 
about the size of a floating dust par¬ 
ticle—and that no human being has 
ever been known to die as a direct 
result of an overdose. 

These claims arc essentially true. 
But, speaking as an objective repor¬ 
ter who has sampled the views of 
enraptured users, medical experts, 
parents, officials and the leading 
“holy men” of the LSD cult, I have 
come to the personal conclusion 
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that no ono except qudified re- 
searchers should touch the stuff— 
it simply isn't worth the risl^^. For 
some of the lesser-known facts about 
LSD are simply horrifying. 

The fact that LSD does not 
cause lethal poisoning itself made 
little difference to one student in 
Los Angeles, who “turned on" 
wi^ it two years ago to expand his 
oudook on life. As often happens, 
the drug gave him an overpowering 
sense of omnipotence. He strode 
direedy in front of a fast-approach¬ 
ing car and raised his hand in the 
obvious belief that he could “will" 
the speeding vehicle to an instanta¬ 
neous halt. He was wrong, and 
died—an “indirect" casualty. 

More pathetic was the case of a 
circumspect 42-year-old woman 
whose business colleagues, without 
her knowledge, slipped LSD into 
her drink—^for a joke. When the 
drug’s common effects—hallucina¬ 
tions and a profound suicidal de¬ 
pression—struck for no apparent 
reason, she killed herself. 

Hospitals have had to treat other 
unsuspecting victims of such crim¬ 
inally thoughdess pranks, who be¬ 
came convinced that they had simply 
gone insane—^and, as a result of their 
hallucinations, very nearly did. 

After deliberately taking LSD 
many people find themselves on a 
“baa trip,” Doctors can provide 
dramadc relief, and it is true that 
most takers of the drug weather 
their journey. But, of the first 100 
such experimenters admitted to 
190 


New York’s Bellevue Hospital, 
eight simply did not come ba^ to 
sanity after 10 to 14 hours, as ex¬ 
pects. They lapsed into real 
psychosis—in most cases catatonic 
schizophrenia or paranoia—and 
had to be treated like any other 
long-term mental patient. 

One young man of 23 felt ecstatic 
for several days about the effect of 
LSD and wrote to a friend, “We 
have found the peace, which is life’s 
river which flows into the sea of 
Eternity." But after three weeks, 
now convinced that he was “all 
mind" and busy listening to God’s 
voice, he was taken to hospital as a 
mute, catatonic psychotic. Psychia¬ 
trist Dr. Marvin Stern told me, 
“Such tragedies have occurred even 
among carefully selected LSD test- 
subjects with no prior evidence of 
disease or instability." 

The first person known to have 
experienced the amazing powers of 
LSD was Dr. Albert Hofmann, a 
chemist in the Sandoz laboratories 
in Basle. In the hope of develop¬ 
ing a useful stimulant for the cen¬ 
tral nervous system, Hofmann was 
synthesizing new compounds from 
lysergic acid, a chemical derived 
from a blackish fungus that invades 
ears of grain. 

By chance a speck of one of his 
creations, LSD, found its way into 
his system. Overcome by the wild 
kaleidoscope of shapes and colours 
that flashed through his nund, he 
had to go home tq bed. 

A dedicated researcher, he later 
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deliberately swallowed another tiny 
dose to pinpoint the cause of his 
weird experience. When the effects 
began again, he feared that he was 
going mad; he “saw” his body 
lying dead on a sofa while his 
“alter ego” moved about the room 
moaning. 

In a typical LSD trance, a per¬ 
son Vinmbitions tend to melt away. 
The user loses interest in “ordi¬ 
nary” human impulses, however, so 
this derailment of mental processes 
does not necessarily lead to sexual 
adventurism. Instead the user is 
likely to spend hours in rapturous 
contemplation of the “inexpressible 
beauty” to be found in some speck 
of dirt on the floor, or in the “geo¬ 
metrical fascination” of a finger¬ 
nail. His body may seem to split into 
two or more parts, and he finds 
it impossible to keep track of where 
he really is or even to distinguish 
where he leaves off and inanimate 
objects begin. 

LSD often gives people a power¬ 
ful urge to jump out of a window, 
perhaps under the impression that 
they are snowflakes or birds. A 
student actor, in his twenties, son ] 
of a well-known professional man, 
arranged for an LSD “trip” with 
two friends, one of whom was not 
to take the drug but instead would 
watch out for his companions’ 
safety. For some reason, the watcher 
left the room for a time, and the 
would-be actor dived out of a win¬ 
dow—from four storeys up. Mir¬ 
aculously, he survived—but with a 
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Icgf arm and pelvis fractured, as 
wal as upper and lower jaws. 

A little luckier was &e teenage 
girl who cautiously took only h^f 
an LSD sugar cube at the urging of 
friends, then went home to bed. 
Unable to sleep when a picture on 
the wall began to move around and 
coloured lights flashed, she started 
a house>wiae search for a knife to 
“cut away'* an unbearable pain in 
her chest. 

Fortunately, she found no knife. 
Policemen, called Iw her mother, 
came through the front door just 
in time: the girl had decided to fly 
downstairs, and had leapt from the 
top of the steps. The police caught 
her in mid-air. 

LSD takers argue that the drug, 
a tasteless, odourless, virtually in¬ 
visible substance taken in minute 
amounts, vanishes harmlessly with¬ 
in the body before its effects even 
wear away. 

But all that scientists really 
know is that they have been un¬ 
able to trace what docs happen 
to it—a situation which always 
creates alarm. Indeed, one of the 
more terrifying properties of the 
drug is that, occasionally, users arc 


involuntarily propelled into delu¬ 
sion again wc^ or months after 
taking it. 

Moreover, the limits of what 
LSD can drive some people to do 
arc not yet known. There is the 
ex-medical student, for example, 
who last April was charged with 
brutally slicing up Kis mother-in- 
law. Police said he asked them, 
“Did 1 kill my wife? What have I 
done?” and told them he had been 
“flying on LSD" for three days 
before the murder. 

With LSD’s overwhelming 
potential for doing harm, it is 
obviously wrpng for an unqualifled 
person to appoint himself an ama¬ 
teur physiologist, testing the drug’s 
known and unknown .hazards and 
possible benefits. 

Some day scientists may come up 
with a safe psychedelic pill which 
can improve our spirits, energize 
our brains, clarify our problems and 
entertain us with the kaleidoscopic 
majesty of our own minds. But un¬ 
til an enormous number of disturb¬ 
ing mysteries are unravelled, LSD 
will remain about as safe and use¬ 
ful as a do-it-yourself brain-surgery 
kit for amateurs. 
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B ernard Baruch was a famous 
. American figure: ‘*the park* 
^ bench statesman/’ conmlen- 
tial adviser to Presidents, the best* 
known Wall Street gambler of his 
day, a millionaire bemre he was 30. 

Yet there are still mysteries about 
him, mysteries that have seemed to 
deepen since his death last year. 
How did it happen that eight Presi¬ 
dents-—four of them Democrats, 
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four of diem Republicans—^found 
him so invaluable? Why, after a 
spectacular career making money, 
did he turn away from it in middle 
life, and devote the rest of his years 
to public service? What qualities in 
him made almost everyone he met 
seek to become his friend? My fre¬ 
quent contacts with him for almost 
45 years may throw some light on 
diesc matters. 

I have good reason to remember 
“Bemie” Baruch. In 1922, when 1 
was in"my early thirties, he offered 
to advance me two million dollars 
to buy the New York Globe, of 
which i was managing editor. 

1 had met him only a few months 
earlier. The Globe had criticized his 
plan for helping U.S. farmers. The 
next Sunday morning my telephone 
rang. “This is Bernard Baruch,” a 
pleasant, resonant voice said. “I’d 
like to argue with you a little about 
the editorial on me this week.” 

I hadn’t written the editorial, and 
I knew little about the subject. So I 
used a technique that 1 employed 
for VIP’s with a complaint. “Why 
don’t I come and sec you?” I asked. 

“Fine!” was the answer. “This 
afternoon?” 

1 hastily studied the editorial, and 
set off for his summer house on 
Long Island. Baruch himself opened 
the door to welcome me. He was a 
tall man, six-foot-three, with a thick 
shock of greying hair, a long, tan¬ 
ned face, shrewd eyes, a tight-lipped 
mouth, and an expression bearing 
undertones of quizzical amusement. 

‘9^ 


Almost as soon as we started talk¬ 
ing, I realized that I hadn’t done 
enough homework. He sounded as 
though he had spent his whole life 
studying this one subject—farmers’' 
problems—and he cut my argu¬ 
ments to ribbons. I went back to 
New York and wrbfe^ another edi¬ 
torial, setting the record straight.. 

The Two-Million-Dollar Incident 
came a few months later. The 
Globe’s owner had died. Chatting 
with Baruch, I said that the editors 
feared the paper might be sold to 
someone who would change its 
editorial policy. 

“How much is the Globe 
worth?” Baruch asked me. I told 
him, “About two million dollars.” 
He asked me about circulation and 
revenue, suggested that I bring him 
the actual figures, then went on: “If 
what you say is correct, I’ll advance 
the money to buy the paper.” He 
added that the present editors would 
remain in control, the editorial 
policy would not be changed, and a 
plan would be worked out for em¬ 
ployees to buy shares by instalments. 

Through no fault of Baruch’s, the 
purchase did not go through—an¬ 
other publisher bought the paper— 
but we became lasting friends. 

Whenever we decided to meet for 
a talk, I would go to his office in 
New York City, and his chauffeur 
would drive us to his favourite 
bench in Central Park. There were 
plenty of subjects on which we did 
not agree, and I argued with him as 
vigorously as could be expected of 
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an impecunious newspaperman 
talking to a multi-millionaire 20 
years his elder, and world-famous. 
He was a mild monomaniac on the 
desirability oi learning everything 
you can about anything that is im¬ 
portant to you. When we talked 
about public affairs, he would quiz 
me until he felt he had staked out 
the limits of my knowledge; then, 
with a grunt of satisfaction, he 
would add to it. 

One reason that Presidents relied 
on him was that he was such a glut¬ 
ton for facts. He worked on dozens 
of national problems; invariably, he 
would set up an office and engage 
reliable investigators to gather in¬ 
formation. He spent about two mil¬ 
lion dollars out of his own pocket in 
this way. 

Baruch was born of Jewish 
parents in 1870, in Camden, South 
Carolina, and all his life his speech 
retained a little of the soft, slurred 
Carolina accent. His father, a sur¬ 
geon, was more interested in curing 
patients than collecting bills, and 
Bernard and his three brothers were 
brought up in genteel poverty. 

When Bernie was 11, the family 
moved to New York. While at uni¬ 
versity, he kept his father’s books 
dnd supervised the collection of bills. 

His first job, as office boy for a 
wholesale glass dealer, paid him 
three dollars a week. Soon, however, 
he left this for a place in a firm that 
dealt in foreign exchange. Follow¬ 
ing; what was to become his lifelong 
prmciple, he tried to learn all there 


was to know about this complicated 
subject. His remarkable memory 
was a ^eat asset: having once read 
the information, he a>ula quote the 
day’s rate of exchange for every 
foreign currency. Moreover, ,he 
quickly learned to translate any sum 
uom one kind of currency into 
another—in his head. 

Soon after, he got a job as an office 
boy with a brokerage firm, at five 
dollars a week. He achieved several 
coups in the market, and ^became 
one of the most respected traders in 
the business. 

Baruch always called himself, 
proudly, a speculator, pointing out 
that the word comes from the Latin 
speculari, “to observe.” His success 
in such a short time came from his 
insistence on learning every fact 
about any stock before he bought. 
Sometimes he studied a company’s 
business activities for as long as six 
months or a year. . 

“Never act on gossip or ‘inside’ 
tips,” he used to say to anyone who 
would listen. “If a stock goes down, 
sell out and cut your losses—most 
people find it almost impossible to 
do this as soon as they should. If a 
stock goes up, sell before it has gone 
as high as you expect it will.” He 
attributed his fortune chiefly to this 
last rule—^his willingness to take a 
modest, sure profit rather than gam¬ 
ble on a bigger one. 

Baruch’s most frequent advice to 
young people on the way up was: 
tell the truth. “There is a great 
temptation,” he would say, “to tell 
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important people wKat they want to 
hear, instead of what they ought to 
hear.” 

He told me of an instance in his 
own life. In 1913, President Wilson 
submitted to Congress plans for the 
Federal Reserve Board—the found¬ 
ation of America’s whple banking 
system today, but then considered by 
many a dangerous, radical innova¬ 
tion. 

The business community and its 
spokesmen in Congress felt that 
modifications of the original Bill 
were vitally necessary; the stubborn 
Wilson refused to change a word. 
The business leaders nominated 
Baruch to tell the dour old Scots 
Presbyterian the painful facts of life. 

It was a hard request. Baruch had 
met Wilson only briefly, but ad¬ 
mired him greatly, and feared that 
he might incur the President’s en- • 
mity. But he did not hesitate. Pa¬ 
tiently he reviewed with Wilson 
proposed changes in the Bill, point¬ 
ing out that they did not weaken its 
essential values, and that it would 
not pass without them. Wilson gave 
in. 

Later, Baruch became a frequent 
White House visitor—first as an 
unofficial adviser, then in a minor 
post, finally as chairman of the 
powerful War Industries Board, 
which mobilized the U.S. economy 
for the First World War. 

Many men brought up in poverty, 
as Baruch was, are inclined tp be 
penurious ever after. He, on the con¬ 
trary, gave away huge sums and, 
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when possible, kept his gifts con¬ 
cealed. Said President Hoover, “I’ve 
known Bernie to give a million 
dollars to the Red Cross without 
making it public.” 

Nobody knows, or ever will 
know, how many bright boys and 
girls Baruch helped through col¬ 
lege. And*at the end of the First 
World War, when the War Indus¬ 
tries Board was liquidated almost 
overnight, he performed another 
characteristic act. Hundreds of sec¬ 
retaries from the staff were stranded 
in Washington without jobs and 
with small savings. Quietly, Baruch 
arranged to pay out of his own 
pocket every girl’s travelling ex¬ 
penses back home. The only repay¬ 
ment he asked was that each girl 
write to him to say that she had 
arrived home safely. His generosity 
cost him 45,000 dollars, but he con¬ 
sidered himself well compensated 
by the flood of thank-you letters. 

I once asked Bernie why he had 
given up money-making in his 
forties and devoted the rest of his 
life to public service. “There arc two 
reasons,” he told me. “As head of 
the War Industries Board, I accu¬ 
mulated a mass of information 
about American industry that came 
• to me only because of my official 
position. 1 couldn’t, continue to 
speculate in Wall Street without 
drawing on that information. To 
continue, therefore, would not have 
been proper. 

“The other reason,” he said, look¬ 
ing a litde sheepish, as most men do 
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when confessing to an altruistic mo¬ 
tive, **is quite simple. My country 
has been very good to me. 1 want to 
do what I can to repay the debt.” 

When 1 once teased Baruch about 
hi^ habit of meeting important peo¬ 
ple on a park bench (he actually got 
mail admessed to “Bench No. 6, 
Lafayette Park, Washington”), he 
defended himself with vigour. “I 
have carried out many delicate mis¬ 
sions for various Presidents, dealing 
with important men. If 1 were to go 
and see one of them, or if he came 
to^scc me, the reporters would not let 
us rest until they had found out 
what was in the wind. But a meet¬ 
ing on a park bench, with all the 
world looking on, dispels any idea 
of secret negotiations .. . Besides, 1 
to sit <xn park benches.” 

Few Americans of his generation 
were more vocal about their per¬ 
sonal philosophy than Baruch. 
Newspaf)ers sent reporters to inter¬ 
view him regularly on his birthday. 
“Man must save himself,” he would 
say, “and not rely on others. He 
must know what he wants, and 
move towards it by sclf-disciplinc, 
and above all by education.” At 87 
he remarked, “I have witnessed a 
whole succession of technological 


revolutions. But none of them has 
done away with die need for charac¬ 
ter in the individual or the ability 
to think.” .. 

“To paraphrase Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son,” he once remarked, “that 
government is best which governs 
least because its people discipline 
themselves.” And again, quoting 
Tom Paine: “Would you rather 
have peace in our time and death 
and destruction for our children, or 
would you rather face the issue 
now.?” 

These principles guided him 
throughout his life. Though pressed 
by many duties, he still found time 
to answer a high school's request to 
write something for its year book. 

“The Ten Commandments and 
the Sermon on the Mount,” he 
told them, “are still our best guide. 
Improve your government, guard 
it well, but don’t lean too heavily 
on it. You can and must do for 
yourself.” 

Perhaps best of all as his own 
guide he liked the maxim of the 
American South’s great Civil War 
hero, General Robert E. Lee: 

“Do your duty in all things. 
You could not do more. You would 
not wish to do less.” 


» 4-44 » 

Royal Remark 

.sVpter visiting a local hospital, Princess Alexandra was heard to remark: 
“Of course they would have preferred a Him or television star. But Him 
stars only come to publicize their new Hlms and the television people .all 
charge fees. I may not be as pretty as some, but at least I'm free.” 

—Leonard Moaiey, The RnyaU (Frewin, London) 
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When a Man Marries 

Is it worth it? 

Here’s one husband’s answer 


By James Lincoln Collier 

I T HAS BEEN said that when a man 
marries he gives up more than 
a woman does. I believe this 
statement is true. When a woman 
marries, her home, her children and 
her husband become the most im¬ 
portant things in her life. But what 
comes hrst to a man is his work, 
the development of his talent. 

When a woman marries, she is 
finally plunging herself into real 
life. She is at last taking on the task 
she has been aiming for since she 
first understood the difference be¬ 
tween boys and girls. This same 
moment comes to a man not when 
he marries, but when he teaches 
that first class, makes that first 
executive decision, designs that first 
book jacket. 

Thus, what irritates men, what 
makes us sometimes resentful and 
■causes us to pine for the old bache¬ 
lor days, are the ways in which mar¬ 
riage impinges upon the world of 
our first concerns. 1 have made a 
commitment to my marriage, and 
sometimes it is . a nuisance. I may 

Condmnd from t 


be committed, for example, to re¬ 
arrange a whole week’s work in 
order to take my wife to dinner and 
the theatre for no better reason than 
that I know she needs it. Tm often 
committed to hurry through my 
conference and refuse the pleasant 
drink afterwards, just because I said 
rd be home for dinner. 

To be sure, women also make sac¬ 
rifices when they marry. I have seen 
the dust on the keys of my wife’s 
piano; 1 have seen her hands rough¬ 
ened from the loving labour of 
filling the borders with plants. 
Nevertheless, her sacrifices were 
made for her marriage, her home, 
her family. Righdy or wrongly, the 
average man believes that while 
his wife may “belong” to him, the 
marriage belongs to his wife. 

Yet the astonishing truth is that, 
over the entire history of civiliza¬ 
tion, most men have married and 
stayed married. Obviously, a man 
must get something out of marriage 
—enough to make it worth the an¬ 
noyances its restrictions bring. He 
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must, in fact, jget auite a lot out of 
marriage—ana he ^s. 

The first thing he gets out of it— 
to put no fine point on it—^is sex. A 
man marries in the hope of achicv- 
itt^ at least a satisfactory sex life. 
You can discount 90 per cent of 
what you hear about masculine 
desire for the promiscuous pursuit 
of women. The constant search for 
a sexual partner which bachelors 
must endure is a bore and a chore. 
Young, good-looking, complaisant 
playgifls arc in far greater supply in 
magazines than in real life. The un¬ 
married man may spend endless— 
often ugly—hours phoning numbers 
from little black books, arranging 
seductive little dinners which lead 
nowhere, or, at best, achieving 
poindess litde affairs which end 
with tears and bitterness. 

The bachelor sacrifices too much 
for the sake of variety. Most often 
the men who have truly rewarding 
sexual experiences arc married. It 
takes time to build a satisfactory sex 
life based on mutual understand¬ 
ing and consideration, love and re¬ 
spect. It takes time to learn how to 
aecorate the sex act with meaning, 
to polish it with virtue. This ripe¬ 
ness no bachelor can earn with the 
kind of brief sexual episode he has 
in mind. 

Yet sex is not the most important 
factor in keeping a man wedded. 
Let nobody mistake it: children 
have carried more marriages over 
rough spots than a nation full of 
marriage guidance experts. 

20^ 


Most men delight in their chil¬ 
dren. While women’s love for their 
children is all-encompassing, for¬ 
gives all and accepts all, men are 
likely to be a litde more objeedve, to 
be a litde more able to stand back 
and see their children as people sep¬ 
arate from themselves—people with 
strengths and weaknesses, vices and 
virtues. To come to know his child’s 
developing personality—^to watch it 
grow and open out—is a marvellous ' 
experience for a man. 

A man without children is not 
complete. Children establish my 
place in the long chain of genera- 
dons who have carried my blood 
from the dank caves of the past, and 
who will carry it endlessly forward 
into time. Children are my continu¬ 
ity. Through children I fling my 
seed into the future. Reproduction 
is the act of life, is life itself. In re¬ 
producing, I affirm my place in the 
system of life inhabiting the earth. 
The man without children has lost 
his'place in history. 

A man can, of course, produce 
children without marrying, but he 
can’t have them without marrying. 
To have children, a man has to rear 
them. Children arc not shaped bv 
machines, but made by hand witn 
loving care. 

My wife and I get on pretty well 
with our children, but in the hour 
before dinner they are banished 
from sight and hearing. That hour 
belongs to us. There is nothing 
cosmic in our pre-dinner conversa¬ 
tion. My wife tells me who hit 
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whom first, what she found out 
about the new teacher. We decide 
whether to accept the Potables* 
invitation for the week-end, or hov/ 
much we should give to the church 
app^l. The marriage handbooks 
sometimes give the impression that 
a wife ought to brush up on world 
affairs so that she can discuss the 
situation in Zanzibar with her hus¬ 
band over sherry. The handbooks 
arc wrong. 

Most men spend a lot of time dur¬ 
ing the day working at little pre¬ 
tences. Sometimes it’s necessa^ to 
pretend to a confidence we don’t 
feel or to streteh a little information 
into the impression that we’re ex¬ 
perts, or to display friendliness for 
people we dislike heartily. 

The world depends on our some¬ 
times greasing over the rough spots 
with a litdc make-believe. But there 
is one person in whom I can ednfide 
about the blunder I almost made in 
the mcctirig that morning, about the 
way I blufied through the presenta¬ 
tion in the afternoon. Here, at 
home, I can argue, fuss, make a fool 
of myself if I choose. 

It isn’t just my inadequacies I can 
let out in front of my wire, however. 
It’s my successes as well. In the 
world of work, a man is supposed 
to put on a display of becoming 
modesty when his big sale has gone 
through, when his design has won a 
prize. I may feel like rushing up 
and down the corridors shouting, 
“Whoopee!” But instead I have to 
say, “Oh, anyone could have done 


it. I just happened to be in the right 
place at the right time.” 

With my wife it’s different. I can 
shout, “Whoopee! ” and dance a jig 
round the dii^g-room table it 1 
want to, because I know the audi¬ 
ence is all on my side. 

This jig dancing, this uncosmic 
conversation is what the word com¬ 
panionship really means: throwing 
away the script and being yourself 
with somebody who cares about 
you. And the curious thing is that 
this kind of relationship—^in our 
culture, anyway—^is really only pos¬ 
sible between a man and a woman. 
I don’t want to boast of my achieve¬ 
ments even to my childho^ friend, 
and 1 certainly don’t want to confess 
my weaknesses to him. A man has 
to let his hair down some time. And 
for that he needs a wife. 

But beyond all these things there 
is a final reason why a man marries. 
It has to do with words like “per¬ 
manence” and “building” and “fu¬ 
ture.” Most men find the simple 
grubbing up of money and success 
an empty business. Marriage and a 
family make it all a little more pur¬ 
poseful, a little more meaningful. 
What purpose? What meaning? 
Perhaps it’s because I want my wife 
and my boys to be proud of me. 
Perhaps it has something to do with 
giving my children a solid base from 
which they can strike out when the 
time comes. I don’t know, exactly; 
but many of the things 1 achieve 
mean far more • because 1 am a 
husband ai^d father. 
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Great Moments in Auto Racing f The IndianapoUs 50011933 



A FLAWLESS RACE FOR VEEDOL 


One of the world's great racing events 
is the Indianapolis SOO mile race. In 
the 1933 classic Tidewater Oil spon¬ 
sored a car, the Tydol Special, lubri¬ 
cated by V^ol. A new rule this year 
was that no motor oil could be added 
after the race had started-a 
tough test of any oil’s effec.- 
dveness. Louis Meyer drove a 
carefully planned race for Tide¬ 
water. Starting from seventh he 
moved to second place. As the 
race wore on, the terrific speeds 
began to tell... out of 42 cars 
only 22 were left in the race. 

Lap speeds were increasing, 
when the leader ran out of gas 
on the'backstretchl Louis Meyer 



and the Tydol Special charged on to 
victory setting a new record for the 500 
mile classic of 104.16 mph (167.70 kph). 
□ As far back as 1933, Veedol motor 
oils were being race-tested and race- 
proven to provide the finest possible 
lubrication for your automobile. 
Veedol gives greater mileage 
through quicker starts and re¬ 
duced friction. The next time 
you add or change oil, ask for 
Veedol, the world’s most famous 
motor <h1. 
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By James Daniel 
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O NE OF THE placing mysteries 
of foreign aid is the fact that 
the developing nations ci 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
after more than 15 years of aid, are 
still making disappointingly slow 
progress. Why should this be? A 
plausible explanation comes from 
Paul Hoffman, administrator of the 
United Nations Development Pro¬ 
gramme. To him, much of the waste 
in economic aid to developing 
countries stems from a mistake that 
is familiar to anyone who has tried 
to grow a lawn and raised a crop 
of weeds. 

Just as grass seed is only one step 
towards a lawn, so, says Hoffman, 
money is only one step in starting 
self-sustaining economic growth. 
There must be the proper economic 
“soil” as well. After the last war, 
Hoffman administered the U.S. 
Marshall Plan recovery programme 
in Europe. This foreign aid suc¬ 
ceeded spectacularly, fit believes, 
because £urof>e possessed immense 
reserves of skilled labour, managers 
and technicians, and well-identihed 
physical resources. So, Europe’s soil 
was ready to receive, and imme¬ 
diately profit frorn, aid and invest¬ 
ment. 

In contrast, the seed-bed for aid 
and investment in most of the 
developing world was full of rocks * 
and tree stumps. Huge populations 
were uneducated, vast resources 
unsurveyed. The skills, the ot- 
pcrience, the entire economic and 
social structure necessary to utilize 
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aid effectively had to be created. 

Eight years ago, Dag Hammar- 
skiold, then United Nations Secre¬ 
tary-General, persuaded Hoffman to 
take charge of a new aid-providing 
agency to be called the U.N. Special 
Fund. The agency was given the 
highly specialized task or helping 
developing nations to create the con- 
.ditions that would make economic 
aid effective. 

In 1965, anticipating a larger 
world, role for the agency, the 
General Assembly merged it with 
a sister technical-assistance pro¬ 
gramme and renamed the project 
the United Nations Development 
Programme. 

Hoffman insisted from the outset 
that the United Nations should 
benefit from past mistakes in foreign 
aid. For one thing, the maximum of 
self-help was to be required. As 
things worked out, three-fifths of 
the cost of the Special Fund com¬ 
ponent of the Development Pro- 
ramme’s operations has been 
nanced by the aided countries 
themselves. (Voluntary contribu¬ 
tions to the Programme from 120 
nations now total some Rs. 390 
crores.) These contributions have 
been supplemented by over Rs. 690 
crores raised within 92 of the same 
countries for projects of direct bene¬ 
fit to themselves. 

Nothing was to be left to oral 
agreement. Hoffman insisted that, 
before any money was spent, a legal 
contract was to be drawn up specify¬ 
ing the steps that the aided country 
a/o 


would take to make the aid effec¬ 
tive. If the country failed to meet its V 
obligation, the Development Pro¬ 
gramme would withdraw its sup¬ 
port. 

But the chief contribution of the 
Programme in “preparing the seed- 
bed” has been its insistence that 
physical resources and labour, the 
two other factors which combine 
with capital investment to produce 
growth, be efficiently organized. 
The Programme has accomplished 
this by surveys to organize physical 
resources, and by establishing tech¬ 
nical-training centres. Profiting 
from earlier mistakes, it urged 
proper attention to both physical 
and human resources so as to pre¬ 
vent waste of capital and avoid such 
classic errors as dams without water, 
hospitals without doctors, or tractors 
rusting in the fields because there 
were no mechanics to repair them. 

A substantial part of the Pro¬ 
gramme’s money has been used to 
launch 282 studies designed to pro¬ 
vide 95 countries with detailed eco¬ 
nomic and technical information on 
their soils, mineral deposits, forest 
and water resources, their possibili¬ 
ties for transport and communica¬ 
tions, and their potential for 
agricultural and industrial developn 
ment. Twenty-six of the surveys, 
now finished, have already gener¬ 
ated Rs. 880 crores investment—Rs. 

616 crores from outside (World 
Bank loans, private investment, 
loans from develc^d nations sup 
plying equipment and specialized 
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^ services) and Rs. 264 crores in local 
funds. 

Thus, from only a handful of the 
Programme’s surveys, nev^ outside 
investment has been generated equal 
to the entire cost of the operation to 
date. In size, the investments range 
from a Rs. 165 crore hydro-electric, 
irrigation and navigation develop¬ 
ment on Ae Niger River, which is 
expected to be the mainspring of 
Nigeria’s leap into the twentieth 
century, down to a Rs. 6 crore road 
programme opening up the hinter¬ 
land of Somalia. 

With the rest of its money, the 
Development Programme has con¬ 
centrated on the improvement of 
training. In the past, the few edu¬ 
cated people in the developing 
countries had been trained almost 
entirely in the humanities and a few 
white-collar professions; lack of 
technical manpower was a severe 
handicap. Hoffman used U.N. 
grants to strengthen training in 
areas more relevant to economic 
growth. Thus the Programme has 
helped to establish polytechnic 
schools or engineering departments, 
schools of forestry, agriculture and 
veterinary science, teacher-training 
colleges and scores of vocational 
jnstructor-training centres, agricul¬ 
tural research stations, fisheries 
institutes and telecommunications 
centres. 

All told, the agency is bringing 
into being 243 centres for advanced 
education and- technical training in 
80. countries, plus 132 centres for 


applied research in 50 country. 
From these institutions have already 
come nearly 70,000 practically 
trained men and women. 

Neither the resources studies nor 
the training institutions are per¬ 
manently subsidized. The average 
project ends after four years; con¬ 
tinuing the work thereafter becomes 
the responsibility of the country con¬ 
cerned. As an extension of Develop¬ 
ment Programme assistance, scores 
of countries have established or 
strengthe 
continue 
progress. 

Here are some samples of current 
activities which illustrate the Pro¬ 
gramme’s characteristic ability to 
spark off economic chain reactions: 

In Chile, a study of forest re¬ 
sources revealed enough timber to 
attract Rs. 16 crores in U.S., Cana¬ 
dian, Japanese and French capital, 
plus Rs. 15 crores in domestic financ¬ 
ing, for pulp and paper mills. 
Laboratory work confirmed that the 
common pine was suitable for mak¬ 
ing plywood. Chileans anticipate 
that they will soon be earning Rs. 
22 crores annually in foreign ex¬ 
change through expanded timber 
exports. Meanwhile, to keep pace 
with Chile’s economic growth, the 
Programme helped to establish a 
centre in Santiago to train industrial 
specialists. In its first year it trained 
1,100 instructors, and gave in-service 
training to 4,000 key factory workers 
from 81 companies. 

In Iran, a geological survey of the 
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country showed large deposits of 
phosphates', plus high-grade tung¬ 
sten and lead, and soil-fertility tests 
showed that phosphate and other 
chemical fertilizers would gready 
expand agricultural yields. As a re¬ 
sult, a new fertilizer factory is under 
construction. Meanwhile, on the 
training side, a new polytechnic 
institute in Tehran has enrolled 600 
students in electrical, mechanical 
and construction courses. All grad¬ 
uates immediately find employment 
in industry or government. 

In Mexico, a survey of forests in 
the state of Durango disclosed 40 
million acres of usable timber, lead¬ 
ing to a Rs. 35 crore investment in 
pulp and sawmills and access roads. 
As a follow-up, Mexico established a 
National Institute of Forestry to 
continue surveys of other areas, pro¬ 
mote reafforestation and distribute 
tested seed. 

In Morocco, guided by Pro¬ 
gramme experts, the government 
has begun four demonstration areas 
in the 4-5 million acre Western Rif 
to show local landowners how they 
can combine water control, irri¬ 
gation, reafforestation, orchard 
planting and crop diversification 


to make the desert bloom as it , 
did in Roman times. And in Casa¬ 
blanca, an institute is training in¬ 
structors. to staff 21 vocational 
centres for Morocco’s growing in^ 
dustrial needs. 

All this leads one to expect that 
the rate of economic growth in the 
developing world wiTl' soon show • 
an improvement. Studies suggest 
that there is a “take-off” point at 
which traditional societies, having 
established the proper conditions for 
economic growth, suddenly advance 
to a stage of rapid and sustained 
growth. 

Getting all countries to this stage, 
Hoffman believes, will take a long 
time. But, thanks to modern tech¬ 
nology, it should not require cen¬ 
turies as it did in Europe and North 
America. Hoffman believes that 
several countries should achieve self- 
sustaining growth by the 1970’s. 

United Nations Secretary-General 
U Thant said of the Development 
Programme: “It has put our organ¬ 
ization in the very front line of the 
global war on want, a struggle that 
is perhaps the most critical of these 
times and surely the most creditable 
in which men have ever engaged.” 


Matter of Tact 

.///adame d’Angeville was a dear old lady of 95 when she paid her first 
visit to Sacha Guitry. The latter came down to the foot of his staircase to 
greet her and offered her his arm with these charming words: 

“You will forgive me, madam, if I climb the stairs very slowly. But I 
get out of breath so easily . . — ^Jean Nohain, La Traotrtie du XX’eme SUelt 
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THE STORY OF THE GREAT 
SPANISH H-BOMB HUNT 



BY JOHN HUBBELL 



I T WAS at once a great tragedy and 
a great mystery, and perhaps it 
was a miracle of sorts. It happened 
on the feast day of San Anton de 
Abad, patron saint of Villaricos, a 
poor and ancient hshing village 
tucked into the most remote corner 
of south-eastern Spain. There were 
many witnesses, because for years 
■ the fishermen of Villaricos and the 
falters of near-by Palomares had 
not^d the spectacle of the great air¬ 
craft refuelling each morning in the 
clear skies above. To the villagers 
the event had become as routine as 
the church bell that called them to 
Mass. But at 10.22 a.m. last January 
17, the routine was broken: two 
U.S. Strategic Air Command (SAC) 
aircraft, a B-52 bomber and a 
KC-135 jet tanker, collided at 31,000 
feet while attempting their refuel¬ 
ling connexion. 

There was a thunderous explo¬ 
sion, so loud that many who did not 
usually watch the daily ritual ran 
out from their homes, six miles 
below, to see what had happened. 
They saw the bomber, which had 
moved in directly behind and be¬ 
neath the tanker, begin to break up; 
then it disappeared into a huge, bur- 
•geoning cloud of smoke and fire. 
The tanker seemed to rock ahead 
for a moment before it, too, began 
disintegrating. Some 200 tons of air¬ 
craft debris, much of it wrapped in 
flame, scattered across the morning 
sky and fell towards the horror- 
struck observers below. 

Julio Ponce Navarro, a short, 


wiry, early-middle-aged ^rmer, had 
been irrigating the lemon grove by 
his house on the western edge of Pa- 
lomares. He looked up just in time 
to see the tremendous explosion, 
then stood transfixed. The wind was 
sweeping great balls of fire down' 
the sky straight towards him! 

Frantically he looked for his wife, 
Marfa, found her watering the red 
geraniums on the south side of the 
house. She had heard the explosion, 
but the building had bloeked her 
view and she could not see what was 
happening. Pointing to the sky, 
Julio shouted, “There is fire coming 
down! Come on!” He grabbed 
Marfa’s hand, and they ran away 
from the house. Julio looked back. 
One huge fire seemed certain to 
land on his roof, but at the last 
moment it passed low over it and 
crashed on to a narrow track 30 
yards beyond. 

A thick pillar of smoke swirled 
up from the wreckage. Running to 
it, Julio and Marfa found three men 
strapped to their seats in a portion 
of the tanker aircraft’s cockpit. Two 
could not be helped; they were obvi¬ 
ously dead. But the third, although 
unconscious, was moving, groaning 
feebly. 

Julio and Marfa tried to get at 
him, but the fire was too intense. 
They began scooping up earth and 
throwing it on to the flames. Then, 
after several minutes, Julio mo¬ 
tioned to Marfa to stop. The man 
had died. Sweat-drenched, covered 
with dirt, the husband and wife 
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crossed themselves and bowed their 
heads. 

Farmer Antonio Sabiote Garda, 
working his field in a wide valley 
near the northern edge of Palo- 
mares, also saw the collision. Dumb¬ 
founded, he watched thousands of 
tiny fires streaming down. Then an 
enormous scythe of fiame hurtled to¬ 
wards him. As he fled, he heard a 
rending crash. A great wave of heat 
slammed against his back, washed 
over and past him. Uninjured, but 
terrified, he looked back and saw 
the wing and four engines of a B-52 
burning. 

Near the centre of the village, 
monumental disaster came even 
closer. Concentrating on their les¬ 
sons in their clean, bright school, 
51 young pupils and their teacher, 
Jos^ Molinero, heard but did not see 
the giant B-52 landing-gear crash 
into the ground little more than 30 
yards from them. 

Multicoloured parachutes had 
blossomed in the sky. The panels 
of some were alternately a bright 
orange-red and white; others were 
grey; a feW supported men; clusters 
of others held unidentifiable objects, 
some of which were drifting sea¬ 
wards. 

^ One parachute landed hard in 
the 'field of Jos^ Toledo Alarcdn. 
It held a large object with a man 
strapped tightly in it. On impact, 
the object toppled forward and the 
man lay still, face down. A woman 
cried, “He*s dead! He*s dead!” 

“How do you know he’s dead?” 


Jos^ shouted angrily. “Maybe there 
is something we can do! ” 

Reaching the airman, Jos^ gently 
turned him over. He was not dead, 
but badly injured and in great pain. 
This was Major Ivens Buchanan, 
34, radar-navigator in the B^2. 
When he pulled the trigger of his 
ejection seat a hatch blew away 
from the bomber’s underside ana 
Buchanan was shot downwards, 
through the searing fireball of the 
explosion. He got clear of the fire¬ 
ball, but was unable to free himself 
from the ejection seat. Tumbling 
through the sky, he somehow 
fought his parachute out from be¬ 
tween his back and the seat and got 
it open. But the added weight of 
the seat, some 200 lb., brought him 
down much too rapidly. He suffered 
a ruptured vertebra. Also, he was 
burned and deeply gashed over his 
left eye. He was badly shocked, and 
kept saying in a weat voice, “I am 
very cold.” 

Jos6 tried to soothe him. Then, 
with the help of two other men, he 
got Buchanan into a tfuck and on 
his way to a near-by hospital. 

In tne air, seven young, highly 
trained men had died; tne entire 
crew of the tanker and three men 
from the bomber. Somehow three 
men besides Buchanan had been 
able to get out of the B-52 alive. 
And, miraculously, despite the 
storm of fiery steel raining down, 
not a soul on the ground was in¬ 
jured, not an aniinal or building hit. 

But not everything falling out of 
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the sky was debris or men. At the 
eastern edge of Palomares, an object 
smashed against a stone retaining 
wall in a tomato terrace some 75 
yards from the house of Eduardo 
Navarro Portillo. There was a jar¬ 
ring explosion. Part of the wall— 
and hundreds of tomatoes—were 
damaged, and every window in Na¬ 
varro’s house was blown out. Run¬ 
ning to'the terrace, Eduardo and 
some others found the object burn¬ 
ing. They kicked it and threw earth 
on to it,«nd eventually the fire went 
out. Eduardo did not know that he 
and his friends were kicking a 
hydrogen bomb. 

**Broken Arrow in Spain!” 

There were two sets of tankers 
and receivers aloft that morning, 
but the other pair had not completed 


their connexion. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing the explosion, the second 
tanker radioed SAC flight con¬ 
trollers at Moron Air Force Base, 
near Seville: “A B-52 is on fire and 
spinning down!” 

Instantly, word was flashed to 
Major-General Delmar Wilson, 
commander of the U^S. i6th Air 
Force, whose headquarters were at 
Torrejon Air Force Base, a few 
miles east of Madrid. Knowing that 
a refuelling rendezvous was in¬ 
volved, Wilson surmised that there 
had been a two-aircraft accident. He 
asked, “What about the KC-135?” 

Moments later came the reply: 
“We are unable to make contact.” 

At once Wilson put through an 
emergency call to SAC headquarters 
at Oflutt Air Force Base, near 
Omaha, Nebraska. It was 4.33 a.m. 
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in Omaha. Having got through to 
the bedside phone of Major-General 
Charles Eiscnhart, SAC’s chi^ of 
staff, Wilson reported: '"Broken 
Arrow in south-eastern Spain!*’ 

The code words “Broken Arrow’’ 
meant “Nuclear Accident.’’ 

Eisenhart told Wilson to ask for 
whatever men and equipment he 
needed; they would be ddivered at 
the double. Four H-bombs had been 
aboard the B-52. They had to be 
retrieved—fast. 

Next, Wilson briefed his Disaster 
Control Team—^43 officers and men 
who had been specially trained to 
handle accidents. They were doc¬ 
tors, experts in operations and main- 
tenafice, communications, explo¬ 
sive-ordnance disposal. All boarded 
planes and headed south to the scene 
of the collision. 

Ifx the two decades since the de¬ 
velopment of nuclear weapons the 
United States had suffered ii Bro¬ 
ken Arrows, but never on foreign 
territory. The very thought of such 
an accident had long chilled the 
marrows of U.S. diplomatic and 
military leaders. 

In Madrid, Major-General Stan¬ 
ley Donovan, chief of the Joint 
U.S. Military Group and Military 
^Assistance Advisory Group to 
Spain, knew that the accident was 
fraught with profound political im¬ 
plications. The fallen bomber had 
been a member of the Alert Force, 
that portion of the SAC fleet which 
stays constantly airborne, ready to 
move against assigned targets 


should the United States or any of 
its allies come under nuclear attack. 
The communists, therefore, could 
be expected to seize on the incident, 
to whip up anti-American feeling. 

So Donovan’s first call was to 
U.S. Ambassador Angier Biddle 
Duke, who set out at once to see the 
Spanish foreign minister. It was 
imperative that the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment be told immediately. Spain 
was a staunch friend, had willingly 
supplied the United States with 
strategic air bases and overflight 
rights, and had offered its naval 
facilities at Rota on the south-west 
coast as a Polaris submarine base 
when the United States needed it for 
Mediterranean operations. 

Meanwhile, other worried men 
were fast coming to grips with a 
situation without parallel in the nu¬ 
clear age. Quickest recovery of the 
four missing bombs would be ac¬ 
complished by searchers who knew 
exactly what they were looking for 
—^ana each type of H-bomb in the 
Strike Force’s armoury is unique, 
custom-tailored to its own mission. 
Each has a thermonuclear yield de¬ 
signed to deal with a specific target; 
each has timing and sensing devices 
which react to, for example, the in¬ 
creasing density of the atmosphere 
as it falls over the target area; each 
has it own arming, fusing, and 
firing devices and techniques. 

So, from secret files of America’s 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
Defence Atomic Support Agency, 
staffs began assembling the serial 
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numbers o£ the component parts o£ 
each bomb and matcning them with 
the names of the men who had 
designed them. 

At 7.27 a.m. an air force plane 
left New Mexico, for Torrejon. On 
boatd were the members of an Air 
Force Nuclear Accident Investigat¬ 
ing Team. They would confer with 
General Wilson at the accident 
scene, and survey the countryside to 
determine what kinds of expertise 
and equipment were needed. 

One tiling that knowledgeable 
men did not have to worry about 
was a nuclear explosion. So fool¬ 
proof are the safeguards built into 
the handling and use of America’s 
nuclear weapons, and into the 


weapons themselves, that explosion 
could not possibly occur; a U.S. 
H-bomb cannot be fired accept 
deliberately. 

This is the way the system 
works: To explode, the nuclear 
materials in an H-bomb must first 
be tightly compressed. This is 
achieved by a measured quantity of 
high explosive, like TNT, sur¬ 
rounding the nuclear core. 

The TNT must implode (ex¬ 
plode inwardly) so as to apply 
perfectly uniform force round the 
entire periphery of the core. Should 
the explosive detonate even slightly 
unevenly as a result, for example, 
of fire or the shock p£ impact, 
there can be no release of nuclear 
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energy because there would be no 
uniform squeezing of the nuclear 
mass In such a situation, the shock 
wave from the explosive would 
simply seek to escape from the 
weapon It might break the rasing 
and scattci radioactive materials, 
but the bomb itself could not go off 
Furthermore, a U S nuclear blast 
cannot be accomplished unless sev¬ 
eral tramed men, all certified to be 
physically and mentally fit by com¬ 
petent, painstaking medical author¬ 
ity, agree that a “Go to War” code, 
originating from the President, has 
been received The code is pro¬ 
grammed to come by voice, not 
through any device subject to mis¬ 
interpretation or failure 


Only when a bomber is at last 
irrevocably committed do the men, 
each working controls from widely 
separated stations m the aircraft, 
begin the armmg, fusing and finng 
procedures which must be folldwed 
to the letter if there is to be a nuclear 
explosion 

The safety of U S unarmed nu¬ 
clear weapons has been thoroughly 
tested In a rigorous, years-long pro¬ 
gramme at various test sites, such 
weapons were subjected to expcri- • 
ments which simulated the shock of 
being dropped from great altitudes, 
blown up with high explosives, 
burned, dragged at high speeds over 
rough surfaces, smashed against 
concrete walls The United States 
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has tried hard^ but has never been 
able to achieve an accidental nuclear 
blast. 

Down at Sea 

Trawling at sea five and a half 
miles off Villaricos, Bartolome Rol¬ 
dan Martinez, master of the fishing 


in the heavy nets when he was 
travelling at top speed? “Pull them 
in!” Bartoloir^ roared. The nets 
were muscled in. 

The offshore winds were strong 
and the sea was rough. Reaching the 
spot where he thought the nearest 
airman had gone in^ Bartolome 



smack Dorita, saw a. number of 
parachutes heading for the water. 
“Pull in the nets!” he shouteii to 
his crew. 

Before they could comply, he 
pushed his diesel engine to full 
power, calculating that the nearest 
airman would land about a mile 
from him and hoping he could 
reach him before he went under. 
Bartolomc’s six-man crew thought 
he was crazy. How could they pull 


began circling over one high swell 
after another, his crew looking 
everywhere for the man, After 
several anxious minutes they founc^ 
him and Bartolome lifted him 
aboard. The survivor was Captain 
Charles Wendorf, 30, commander of 
the B-52. His left arm was broken. 

Some 200 yards farther on, an¬ 
other parachute had fallen. Dorita 
headea for it, and soon came upon 
another survivor. The crew threw 
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him a lifc'belt and dragged him 
2^x>ard. The man was co-pilot 
Lieutenant Michael Rooney, 26. He 
was more than lucky to be alive. His 
ejection seat had faded to fire. Free¬ 
ing himself, he had climbed down a 
ladder and fought his way along a 
catwalk in, the burning, violently 
spinning bomber to the navigator’s 
open ejection hatch. For desperate 
moments, the wind and wild 
manoeuvrings of the disintegrating 
bomber had kept him pinned 
against one side of the hatch. But at 
last he managed to dive through it 
and get his parachute open. He had 
a long, deep cut across nis buttocks. 
Bartolome’s crew stripped him, 
bandaged him, dressed him in 
dry clothes and bundled him in 
blankets. 

Francisco Simo Orts, master of 
Kfanuela Orts Simo, had been fish¬ 
ing two miles beyond Dorita. He 
saw two parachutes in his area. One 
was drifting farther out, so he 
radioed his cousin Alfonso, in 
another boat, to go after it. In fact, 
Alfonso already had his craft speed¬ 
ing out to sea, and he picked up a 
survivor almost as soon as he hit the 
water. This was Major Larry Mes- 
singcr, 44, who was uninjured. 

The parachute that Simo went for 
was coming down rapidly, and the 
object it held did not appear to be a 
man; it was some sort of cylinder, 
rigid and silvery. Simo saw it splash 
into the water, but when he reached 
the spot there was nothing there. 
Obviously it was important, since it 


had been attached to a parachute. 

Mentally, Simo drew bearing lines 
from peaks in the north and crossed 
them with lines from peaks in the 
west. This simple act was later to 
make him world-famous. • 

On Hands su&d Knees 

A CONTINGENT of the Guardia 
Civil (Spanish Police) reached the 
road next to Julio Ponce Navarro’s 
house 14 minutes after the mid-air 
explosion. A gathering crowd stood , 
back in reverent silence as the young 
village priest administered con¬ 
ditional absolution to the three dead 
airmen. When he finished, a Guar¬ 
dia Civil captain sent some of his 
men for coffins. Then he enlisted the 
villagers’ aid in searching the coun¬ 
tryside. 

Finding large pieces of wreckage 
was no problem. Black smoke was 
rising from beyond the low hills all 
round. Within a short distance were 
found the shattered cockpits of both 
aircraft; the tanker fuselage and tail 
were about 600 yards apart; the B-52 
tail assembly lay a mile and a half 
to the cast, in the long, dry bed of 
the Almanzora River, carried there 
by its drogue parachute, normally 
used to help brake the aircraft dur¬ 
ing landing. But the aircraft had 
broken into thousands of smaller 
pieces, too, which had fallen round 
Villaricos and Palomares. 

By mid-afternoon, all the larger 
wreckage had been roped off. The 
bodies of seven airmen had been 
placed in coffins and taken to a 
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small, walled cemetery on a hill 
beyond Julio Ponce Navarro’s jEarm. 
They would be kept there until the 
Americans came to claim them. By 
now it was known that no one on 
the. ground had been injured, and 
all agreed that it was a miracle. 

When General Wilson arrived at 
Palomares, he had to walk the two 
miles up to the cemetery—it was 
impossible to drive, for the road was 
choked witl) cars, lorries, bicycles, 
crowds of people. All were silent as 
the general opened the coiHns to 
look at the remains. Then he 
thanked the priest and the Guardia, 
and asked that the coffins be taken 
to San Javier, to be flown to Torre- 
jon and then home to America. 


While the cofEns were bein^ lifted 
into a lorry, a local ofEcial 
proached to ask permission to take 
the bodies to the town hall first. 
“The people would like to pay their 
respects,” he explained. Wilson 
agreed. 

When he got back to Palomares, 
General Donovan had arrived from 
Madrid, and the two men and some 
senior staff officers began to make 
plans for recovering the missing 
weapons. 

Depending on whether any or 
all of their parachutes had opened, 
they could be spread out for miles 
around in this rugged countryside. 
Helicopters would be brought 
in from Moron, and a ground 
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and air search begun at first light. 

A member of the Guardia Civil 
entered and said he had found what 
he thought was a bomb about 500 
yards from the dry river-bed, near 
the sea, some 1,300 yards from the 
B-52 tail. Ordnance men from the 
Disaster Corttrol Team confirmed 
that this was an intact hydrogen 
bomb. Police were stationed round 
it until it could be removed. 

The find buoyed spirits. Most be¬ 
lieved that all the weapons would be 
recovered quickly. The plane wreck¬ 
age could be removed in a few days. 
It would be a routine clean-up job. 

All were back at the river-bed site 
by dawn. With helicopters over¬ 
head, three search teams, including 


about 60 members of the Guardia 
Civil, spread out over a front a mile 
wide. They began walking from a 
line two miles north of Palomares 
towards a line four miles down 
coast. It was heavy going. There 
Were hundreds of acres of cultivated 
fields, most of them rich with ripen¬ 
ing tomatoes. 

The search lines moved slowly. 
Every plant, and the ground be¬ 
neath it, had to be examined. It was 
hard, hot, dirty, hands-and-knees 
work. Men sweated, ripped their 
uniforms, grazed their shins, cursed 
—^and moved on. There were fields 
of beans, alfalfa and wheat. There 
were dykes to be climbed, little hid¬ 
den canals in which to get wet. A 
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series of low, undulating hills sur¬ 
rounded most of the town; utterly 
barren, they looked like the moun¬ 
tains of the moon. Clouds of chok¬ 
ing dust rose as lines of searchers 
mdunted these hills, plunging sticks 
deep into every slightest indentation 
that might be a bomb crater. 

Within a few hours, a helicopter 
found'a second H-bomb lying in a 
field beyond the cemetery; then a 
search team found a third, the one 
.which had smashed down next to 
Eduardo Navarro Portillo’s tomato 
terraces at the eastern end of the vil¬ 
lage. Difficult as it was, the search 
seemed destined for swift, complete 
success. 

The Price of Vigilance 

There were complications: the 
high explosives in two of the weap¬ 
ons had detonated on impact and 
each weapon had split open. The 
nuclear cores had popped out and 
been vaporized by the conventional 
explosion. 

But there had been no splitting of 
atoms, hence no release of nuclear 
energy, none of the lethal products 
which fall out of a nuclear blast. 
The materials which had scattered 
would emit alpha radiation. Un¬ 
like the highly penetrating deadly 
gamma rays which spring from the 
nucleus of a split atom, the range of 
alpha rays is extremely short. They 
cannot penetrate skin or even tissue 
paper. 

Plutonium can safely be held in 
the hand in the form in yirhich it is 
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used in weapons. When exposed to 
air, plutonium forms an insoluble 
compound so that even if swallowed 
it would pass quickly through the 
system. 

Plutonium conumination is also 
easy to deal with; it takes only a 
thorough scrubbing with water to 
wash it from the b^y and clothing. 
Plutonium on the ground can be 
ploughed a few inches under the 
surface to dissipate any radiation 
reading at ail, and its nigh insolu¬ 
bility prevents its being t£^en up in 
the roots of plants. 

Nevertheless, U.S. atomic safety 
procedures were designed with an 
enormous margin for error. While 
the contamination on these lands 
could almost certainly do no dam¬ 
age, they were to be cleaned of all 
trace of it; no exposure was better 
than some exposure, no matter how 
harmless. Guardia CivU and air 
force police were posted round the 
damaged-weapons sites with instruc¬ 
tions to let no one enter. 

There still remained one bomb to 
find when the bodies of the seven 
dead airmen were flown to Madrid 
on the night following the accident. 
In Palomares, General Wilson had 
time to reflect on the sad improl> 
ability of the accident: in-flight re¬ 
fuelling had been routine for SAC 
for 15 years, and in accomplishing 
more than a million connexions 
since 1957 there had been only ten 
accidents. Indeed, there were no ac¬ 
cidents at all in 1965, when SAC 
bombers were rcfudling somewhere 
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in the world every six and a half 
minutes. 

Such an accident was cosdy be¬ 
yond calculating. This time it had 
taken the lives of seven brave and 
skilled men. All left families. All 
had seen much air force service— 
altogether, more than 80 years. 

Plotting the Unknowns 

That afternoon, the search teams 
went inch by inch from west to east 
over the same ground they had 
covered from north to south in the 
morning. The fourth weapon was 
nowhere to be found. 

By now U.S. Air Force accident 
investigators had interrogated doz¬ 
ens of witnesses. The Nuclear Acci¬ 
dent Team from Albuquerque was 
examining their evidence. The most 
likely description of the missing 
weapon had been given by fisher¬ 
man Francisco Simo Orts. 

If he was right, it was in deep 
water about five and a half miles out 
at sea. But he might not be right; 
he was not qualified to recognize an 
H-bomb, and under the stress of 
excitement people often make 
mistakes. 

The search went on. From Torre- 
jon 175 more men came; from 
Moron, 130. At Wheelus Air Force 
Base, Libya, a 136,000-lb. air force 
“Grey.Eagle” kit, a tent city com¬ 
plete with field kitchens and sani¬ 
tary equipment, was packed aboard 
big^&iq^o-cargo aircraft. At Amcri- 
caiflnt f in France and Germany, 
m^^ ^30’s and C-i24’s took on 


communications trailers, a Signal 
Corps unit, an army mine-detector 
company and a field laundry. 

The Palomarcs-Villaricos region 
had been largely forgotten by map- 
makers, so air force reconnaissance 
aircraft photographed completely an 
area 12 miles long and 8 miles 
wide. By noon on January 19 a 
scaled aerial mosaic was delivered to 
Wilson. This was gridded into 
i,ooo-foot-square plots. As each plot 
was searched and each smallest piece 
of wreckage found, the location was 
marked. 

The teams kept searching. The 
Albuquerque team and newly ar¬ 
rived technicians surveyed the area, 
studied the mosaic and, again, the 
witness interrogations. They began 
reconstructing the accident. There 
were a few known factors: but there 
were even more unknowns. 

At exafdy what point in the sky 
had the accident occurred? How 
much time elapsed before the 
weapons left the aircraft.?’Did they 
tumble as they fell? Did the para¬ 
chutes on all weapons open, fully, or 
did some of them burn or fail to 
open ? 

If any parachutes did open, how 
far ana in which direction would 
the prevailing winds carry such 
loads? If they failed to open, what 
ballistic trajectory would a weapon 
of this size, shape and weight fol¬ 
low, and where on land or in the 
sea would it come down ? 

To these and myriad other ques¬ 
tions there could be no precise 
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answers. But every possibility would 
have to be examined. Computing 
machines in the United States went 
to work. From the sites at which 
the three weapons had been found, 
ballistic and aerodynamic trajec¬ 
tories were plotted back into the sky 
in an effort to locate the precise 
point of collision. From this point, 
hypothetical ballistic and aero¬ 
dynamic trajectories for the still 
missing weapon were plotted down¬ 
wards, Depending on whether a 
parachute had opened partially or 
fully or had burned or had not 
opened at all, the liomb could be far 
inland or miles out at sea. The 
search widened. 

Clean-up Squad 

Meanwhile, decontamination got 
under way. On January 19, the first 
officials from Spain’s Bureau of Nu¬ 
clear Energy (JEN) arrived in Palo- 
mares. Eventually 23 of them under 
Professor Eduardo Ramos Rod¬ 
riguez joined 28 U.S. Air Force men 
who had come from bases through¬ 
out Europe and as far distant as 
Omaha, Nebraska. They were all 
specialists in radioactivity detection. 
They pulled on white overalls, sur¬ 
gical caps, working gloves over 
surgical gloves, and heavy boots-^ 
their standard work clothing. Then 
they were shown the two sites of the. 
high-explosives detonations. 

Donning face masks, the special¬ 
ists established a circle of ^aaiina- 
tion round each crater., 
lines out from the circle^g^jj^** 15 
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degrees. Two-man teams—a JEN 
member and an air force specialist 
—^worked along each line. Each 
team carried an alpha-ray counter, 
a shoebox-size device with an indi¬ 
cator on top, attached by a short 
cable to a flat sensing surface. Hold¬ 
ing the sensing surface flat against 
the ground, one man would take a 
reading and show it to his colleague, 
who would note it down. Then they 
walked exactly 12 feet and took 
another reading. They kept on in 
this fashion until the counter show¬ 
ed no radiation. At that point, they 
planted a stake flying a red flag. 
A line of zero contamination was 
drawn from stake to stake. The area 
within would be cleaned. 

It was slow, back-straining work, 
stooping through fields thick with 
crops, through gullies and steep 
ravines, up and down precipitous 
hills and over houses, six of wMch 
had to be thoroughly hosed and 
whitewashed. Complicating mat¬ 
ters, high winds spread the contami¬ 
nated dust farther and farther. To 
keep dust down, 16 water trucks 
spread 125,000 gallons daily. 

Working as fast and carefully as 
possible, a man could read about an 
acre in a dawn-to-dark day. It was 
•to take nearly three weeks to define 
the contaminated area, a rough rec¬ 
tangle tliree-quarters of a mile wide 
and more than two miles long. 
Within it there were 385 cultivated 
acres on 854 separate plots of land. 

The decontamination was to ex¬ 
ceed by far the most stringent safety 
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standards set by both the United 
States and Spain. To eliminate all 
possibility of ill-intentioned people 
coming into the region, collecting 
samples of contaminated soil and, 
no matter how harmless, making 
propaganda capital of it, every grain 
of even the«most slightly radioactive 
soil was to be scraped from the 
countryside and transported to the 
atomic-waste burial ground near 
Aiken, South Carolina. The crops 
also would be taken, and the owner 
paid for them. The food was safe to 
eat; it needed only to be washed. 
Military forces on the scene were to 
eat a large proportion of these crops. 

News Blackout 

The United States immediately 
announced that there had been a 
crash, and on January 20 seated that 
the bomber had been carrying un¬ 
armed nuclear weapons, and that 
radiological surveys showed that the 
region was in no danger. No men¬ 
tion was made that a bomb was 
missing; it would be foolish to 
advertise that secret parts might be 
lying about, and it was hoped that 
the weapon would soon be re¬ 
covered. 

There, for all practical purposes, 
* the flow of news stopped. Both the 
U.S. and Spanish governments were 
alarmed at the possible economic 
consequences if the incident were 
given wide publicity. Would the 
rest of Europe, even Spain, continue 
to buy the fruits and vegetables 
grown in Palomares and the fish 


caught off Villaricos.? What would 
happen to Spain’s most lucrative 
business, tourism? The policy of 
secjrecy sharpened reporters’ interest. 
But Spain would not talk, and the 
United States was bound to honour 
its ally’s wishes. 

The area calculated to be the most 
probable site of the missing weapon 
was a circle more than two miles in 
diameter. Patchworked with farm¬ 
land, it also contained arid hills 
honeycombed with entrances and , 
airshafts to old, abandoned mines. 
One day more than 300 men lined 
up fingertip to fingertip and began 
moving slowly across this terrain. 
At each slightly suspicious depres¬ 
sion in the ground, each crater, each 
well and mineshaft, they planted 
stakes with red flags. Tnere were 
nearly 400 such features. Helicop¬ 
ters men landed ordnance men who 
began an arduous task; they went 
with lights into each old mine, 
climbed down every wclh 

It took nearly seven hours for the 
.search line to complete a single, 
north-to-south sweep. Then they 
searched again, from west to east. 
The area was to be searched eight 
times, each time more intensively 
than the last. The suspicion waxed 
stronger that the fisherman, Simo, 
had indeed seen the weapon fall into 
the sea. 

Underwater Detectives 

On January 22, five days after the 
collision, the U.S. Navy turned to 
the Oceanographii Institute in 
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Woods Hole, Massachusetts, and 
asked if the Institute’s deep sub¬ 
mersible, Alvin, could help search 
for the lost H-bomb. Alvin is an ex¬ 
perimental vessel, 22 feet long, 
which had been as deep as 7,500 feet. 

The boat was not designed for 
recovery work. Even if the heavy 
weapon were found, Alvin coula 
not lift* it. Indeed, no one was sure 
that any existing device could lift it; 
nothing had ever been recovered 
from sueh depths—more than 2,000 
feet. But it was decided Alvin 
should go. The missing weapon had 
to be found, and Alvin had to do 
what she could. 

On January 23, Rear-Admiral 
William Guest, deputy commander 
of Naval Striking and Support 
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Forces, Southern Europe, took 
charge of the sea portion of the 
search-and-rccovery operations. The 
next day he arrived at Palomares 
and made a helicopter reconnais¬ 
sance, studying the debris pattern 
from various altitudes, over land and 
over sea. Later he woilld delineate 
a search area of 120 square miles. 

Four minesweepers were already 
at work, plotting sea-bottom con¬ 
tacts with sonar and underwater 
mine-detection gear. Each contact 
was to be examined by either divers 
or submersibles. The primary target 
was the bomb, but anything deemed 
important to the accident investiga¬ 
tion was to be lifted. The day Guest 
arrived, naval divers recovered two 
B-52 ejection seats. 

Guest’s unit, known as Task 
Force 65, was augmented by four 
experts in submarine work, deep-sea 
diving and nuclear weapons. They 
led a team of 130 frogmen and 
divers, gathered from the Atiantic 
and Mediterranean fleets. 

A fantastic array of equipment 
was also brought in. From the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard came 
the research ship Mizar. Equipped 
with an underwater still camera, 
fitted with its own powerful light 
sources to penetrate the black 
depths, Mizar began delivering day¬ 
light-clear pictures of sunken air¬ 
craft debris—^as well as beer cans 
and old tyres. The camera, mounted 
on a sled, was towed near the. bot¬ 
tom. On board ship, computers 
determined the exact position of the 
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sled at any moment, while the re¬ 
covered film showed the time the 
photograph was taken. By co-ordin¬ 
ating the two, a photo-mosaic of the 
sea bottom was constructed. 

An oceanographic ship, Dutton, 
read the contours of the search-zone 
bottom, and soon Guest had a 
plaster cast of the ocean floor. It was 
frightening. The sea bottom was a 
replica of the rugged terrain behind 
Palomares, and in the south-east of 
the search area there was a sub¬ 
marine canyon which plunged pre¬ 
cipitously down, eventually to a 
depth of 9,000 feet. This was an 
area of steep slopes and gullies. 

On the basis of sonar sweeps and 
the debris pattern, Guest reduced 
the primary search zone to 27*33 
square miles. The fisherman Simo 
boarded a minesweeper and directed 
the admiral to what he said was the 
exact spot the weapon had gone in. 
Marking this on a chart, Guest drew 
round it a circle with a one-mile 
radius. 

This was “Alfa i”—^the area of 
highest probability. Closer to shore 
was “Alfa 2,” where much debris 
had been found and where the 
weapon could have landed, if the 
parachute had not deployed fully. 
Areas “Bravo” and “Charlie” were 
calculated trajectory end points if, 
during the collision, the weapon had 
come apart. 

The sea-search plan was then or¬ 
ganized by depths. Down to 80 feet 
would be searched visually by frog¬ 
men. From 80 to 130 feet would be 
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searched by frogmen, minesweepers 
and electronic sonar scanners. 

From 130 to 200 feet, swimmers 
worked from the navy’s Sealab II, a 
57-foot-long cylinder equipped with 
laboratory space, a galley and bunks. 
They were assisted oy minesweepers 
and other ships equippt‘4 with sonar 
and underwater television; ocean- 
bottom scanners(mechanisms which 
move above the ocean floor locating 
small objects up to 200 feet away); 
and Cubmarine, a two-man sub¬ 
mersible. 

At 200 to 380 feet, helmeted 
divers worked with this equipment. 
All depths beyond were worked by 
men in submcrsiblcs, using the side 
scanner and Mizar's special sonar. 
Cubmarine went to 600 feet. Below 
that, searchers used Alvin and an¬ 
other deep submersible, Aluminaut. 
This was 75 tons, 51 feet long, and 
was designed to operate as far down 
as 15,000 feet. It was fitted with 
underwater telephones, sonar, un¬ 
derwater searchlights and two tele¬ 
vision cameras. 

An H-bomb’s casing is made of 
special metals. Since nobody had 
ever searched the sea for one, there 
could be no certainty that the 
weapon would reflect sonar probes. 
Deep-sea experts made a mock’ 
weapon with a casing like that of 
the real bomb. Sonar could detect it. 
at a depth of 250 feet, but the test 
brought out dramatically the difli- 
culty of distinguishing the bomb 
from a vast number of rocks. 

But despite all the experts and 
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marvellous equipment. Guest found 

§ himself developing a fearsome 
analogy: the undersea search would 
be like going into steep, dark hills 
inland on a moonless night, cover¬ 
ing one eye, looking with the other 
through a long, hollow tube, and 
with a pencil torch hunting for 
something like a tin of soup. 

High Morale—and Low 

^ General Wilson’s search ashore 
went over the same ground again 
and again. An 8o-tenl city, called 
Camp Wilson, was set up on the 
beach, and at night the 700-odd men 
now involved in tlie hunt were 
strictly confined to it. The only 
thing young men could do in the 
near-by villages was drink, and the 
United States had a big enough in¬ 
cident on its hands—it couldn’t 
afford another. 

Despite this. General Wilson had 
never seen morale so high. Each 25- 
man search team had a name em¬ 
blazoned on a home-made pennant: 
“Meredith’s Marauders”; “Wes¬ 
son’s Warriors”; “Hopper’s Stom- 
pers.” In the evenings, men were 
summoned to be “decorated,” One, 
who had found the boom nozzle of 
the crashed tanker, received “The 
Order of the Optics” medal—an 
overcoat button with a big eye 
painted on it. Another, whose con¬ 
versation with farmers led to the 
discovery of other important debris, 
won the “Friendship Award,” clas¬ 
ped hands painted on a tin-can top. 

In the villages, morale was lower. 


With every effort bent to the search, 
no one had thought to explain 
things to the residents. While the 
military worked, uncommunicative 
Guardia Civil members and Ameri¬ 
can airmen barred farmers frpm 
their fields, which were ready for 
harvesting. To prevent accidents, 
the U.S. and Spanish Navies barred 
fishermen from their fishing 
grounds. The men in the white 
suits, face masks and gloves were 
everywhere with their instruments. 
Sticks with red flags—surefy a sign 
of danger—were being planted in 
the fields. Then officials of Spain’s 
Bureau of Nuclear Energy invited 
the people to Palomarcs, where 
everyone was checked with instru¬ 
ments; asked to give urine speci¬ 
mens, told to have a bath, wash his 
clothes, and try not to breathe too 
much dust. 

Idle men gathered to gossip in bar 
and village square. They listened 
to their radios. The national 
station’s calm assurances' that all 
was well could not completely 
counteract Radio Espana Indepen- 
diente (REI), a Spanish-language 
communist broadcast beamed into 
Spain from Prague. REI said that 
the Spanish people were victims of 
a great catastrophe, that the Ameri¬ 
can “nuclear devices” had painted 
their fields and fishing grounds with 
deadly radioactivity. It spoke of 
deformed babies. 

A ripple of fear began turning 
into a wave. Some went home, 
burnt their clothing and bathed 
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incessantly. Some sent children to 
live v(rith relatives in distant towns. 
Many thought of moving away, but 
wondered if it was too late. Had the 
radioactividad, which they could 
ngt see, hear, feel or smell, infected 
them? When would they die? 

One night, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Hirsch, who had been in the 
fields -all day and was covered with 
dust and dirt, drove to Palomares to 
pick up Spanish-speaking Captain 
Joe Ramirez, an air force lawyer 
who was helping to set up a claims 
office where the farmers" could col¬ 
lect compensation for their crops. 

Hirsch found Ramirez in the bar. 
On one side of the room were 14 
local men. Ramirez said, “They are 


all scared to death. They think their 
lands have been poisoned, and that ^ 
maybe they have been poisoned, too. 
They have all decided to move 
away.” 

Hirsch looked at the group. They 
were silent, all staring at him. 
Reaching down, Hirsch—realizing 
that any danger of contamination 
harmful to health had long since 
been cleaned away—ran his hands 
over his dirt-caked boots' and his - 
filthy overalls. Then, cupping his 
hands together, he rubbed the dust 
and dirt into his face. The farmers 
sighed in relief and sat back, look¬ 
ing at one another, smiling. They 
began ordering drinks. Some came 
to the bar to make friends with 
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Hirsch and Ramirez. There was, 
i after all, no place like home. 

The protective clothing used at 
first by the decontamination men 
had not helped the residents’ 
morale, cither. Now, however, this 
clothing could be dispensed with. 
Men everyw^jere were handling de¬ 
bris, crops and soil with their bare 
hands. When villagers were about, 
they would wash “radioactive” 
^ tomatoes and eat them. 

Airmen approached residents say¬ 
ing, “I have a wife and children, 
too. Do you think I would do this if 
there were any danger? There is not 
enough radioactividad here to hurt 
you or your crops. But we arc clean¬ 
ing your lands anyway, just as we 


would clean up ink we had spilt on 
your floor.” 

One night, the heads of families 
in the village were smnmoncd to a 
meeting in the Palomares cinema. 
Genersd Wilson assured them that 
they were safe, and would be paid 
for their crops. He also directed that 
as much loc^ labour as possible be 
liired. There were many who could 
operate tractors, cultivators, soil 
mulchers; others could earn money 
on kitchen duty, releasing n)ore air¬ 
men for the search. 

**No Comment” 

The Spanish and U.S. govern¬ 
ments still insisted that the less pub¬ 
licity given the accident, the better; 
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in desperation, reporters assigned to 
the story sneaked through the 
Guardia Civil cordon, then tried to 
make scientific sense and educated 
guesses from interviews with local 
residents. 

The world began hearing dark 
hints that Palomarcs and Viilaricos 
were awash in a sea of “lethal” 
alpha radiation; there^was specula¬ 
tion that the conteminated fields 
might be ruined for years to come. 

The London Sunday Express 
headlined *a. story on Palomares, 
“The Village of Fear”; in Paris, it 
was reported that i,ooo Palomares 
residents had been evacuated. United 
Press International even came up 
with a “victim” of radiation. The 
man had knelt beside one of the 
bombs, and eight days later, certain 
that he was contaminated, had ar¬ 
rived in Madrid demanding an 
examination. Doctors found infini¬ 
tesimal alpha radiation on a small 
dot of skin and washed it ofi. Dr. 
Jose Maria Otero Navascues, head 
of the)EN, said, “The radiation was 
minimal and unimportant. The 
man’s bathing habits were in ques¬ 
tion. If he had taken a bath during 
those eight days, there could have 
been no reading.” 

, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
sent a memorandum to the U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, calling for 
an immediate end to the criminal 
U.S. military Rights over foreign 
countries. The United States, Gro¬ 
myko suggested, had violated the 
1963 Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 


Spain and had contaminated the 
sea, thereby violating the 1958 High 
Seas Convention, which contained 
an agreement among nuclear pow¬ 
ers not to dump atomic wastes in 
the ocean. 

The United States dismissed* the 
charges as “sheer propaganda,” 
pointing out that overflights were 
made with the permission of the 
nations involved and refuting the 
accusations one by one. 

But such propaganda had its 
effect. In West Germany* samples ' 
of crops imported from Spain were 
being examined with Geiger coun¬ 
ters. And even in the market-place 
in Vera, six miles from Palomares, 
farmers whose crops had not been 
contaminated could not sell them. 
“We do not want your radioactive 
foods,” they were told. “Do not 
bring them here any more.” 

To minimize such effects the 
cordon of security was bound ever 
more tighdy around Palomares and 
Viilaricos. Yet reporters still pro¬ 
duced stories. Occasionally they 
would meet officers in near-by 
towns who would berate them for 
their inaccuracies. “What inaccu¬ 
racies, specifically.?” the. newsmen 
would ask. And the answer always 
came, “No comment.” 

Deep Secret 

Alvin came by air, Aluminaut by 
sea, both reaching Palomares on 
Febijiary 10. As they were being 
transferred to the Landing Ship 
Dock Fort SneUing, a 70-m.p.h. 
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wind came slamming down out of 
the mountains. Aboard Alvin, the 
two Oceanographic Institute pilots 
were ordered to tie up to a buoy in¬ 
stead of risking damage to Alvin by 
trying for the well deck of Fort 
Snelling. The crew of Aluminaut 
did the samp. For 21 hours they sat 
out a howling, blinding dust storm 
which seemed certain to turn the 
sea upside down. 

Finally, on February 15, Alvin 
and Aluminaut began diving. A 
Soviet “fishing trawler,” heavy with 
listening gear, stationed itself on the 
horizon. Admiral Guest sent two 
destroyers to guard the search zone. 

Fisherman Simo’s primitive navi¬ 
gational techniques had had disap¬ 
pointing results. Nothing had been 
found at the spot where he said he 
had seen the weapon fall. He had 
come out twice more and marked 
two more spots, several hundred 
yards apart. The general area was 
plotted in 1,000-yard squares, and it 
was planned that each submersible 
would search one square each day. 
This soon proved impossible. Visi¬ 
bility was poor. The sea floor was 
too rugged to be covered so quickly. 
Aluminaut had the task of searen- 
ing the rolling hills with her 
•sonar, Alvin crept among the more 
precipitous ravines. Both had to sur¬ 
face frequentiy to recharge their 
batteries. 

The two craft stayed within a few 
feet of the bottom, probing the black 
depths with sonar and powerful 
searchlights. The men inside could 


rarely sec farther than a dozen feet. 
Sometimes, when a boat hit bottom, 
visibility became nil—a huge doud 
of silt, fine as face powder, would 
explode high and far into the water. 
If there was a current in the area, 
it would dissipate the cloud in 20 
minutes; but if the current was 
negligible, the cloud might hang for 
hours. 

The bottom was a hodge-podge of 
shallow, V-shaped trenches, made 
by fishing trawls, running, in every 
direction. Alvin and'Aluminaut had 
to follow the suspicious-looking 
ones. There was little debris out 
here—only an occasional oil drum, 
tin can or piece of aircraft wreckage. 
The last major finds—^the intact 
galley of the B-52 bomber, and a 
io-by-32-foot wing panel—had by 
now been discovered three miles 
closer to shore. 

For weeks, day and night, Alvin 
and Alumjnaut prowled the silent 
world, searching every trench, gul¬ 
ly and ravine, climbing every hill 
and mountain, looking under every 
ledge and outcropping. Operations 
stopped only for rough weather, or 
for sleep, maintenance and battery 
recharging. The boats averaged four 
dives every five days. Surface ships 
continually examined samples of 
sea water and cores of sea bottom. 
There was never any sign of radio¬ 
active contamination. 

On March i, Alvin was on its 
tenth dive. The pilot, Valentine 
Wilson, was just a^ve a mountain 
slope tliat fell away south-westerly, 
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when suddenly he spotted a new 
kind of track—^not wedm-shaped, 
like the trawl marks, but semi- 
cylindrical. It appeared to have been 
made by an extremely heavy object, 
slidii)g or being dragged into a steep 
gully. Wilson shout^ into his un¬ 
derwater telephone, “Fvc found 
something!’* 

Alvin nosed down to follow the 
track, but current and gravity 
pulled her down the slope too 
rapidly, and she lost it. 

The find was greeted with the 
scepticism with which men guard 
against having Idgh hopes dashed. 
The scepticism mounted, for on her 
next six dives Alvin could not locate 
the track again. 


"November 

On March i in Madrid, Press , 
fiustration began to end. Plain- 4 
spoken Dr. Jos? Maria Otero Navas- 
cu^, chief of the JEN, decided it 
was time to clear up the confusion 
about the contamination. He told 
newsmen that not a single case of 
contamination worthy of the name 
had been found, that reports describ¬ 
ing contaminated individuals were 
quite untrue, that there was abso¬ 
lutely no risk in eating or drinking 
products from the region and that 
the decontamination steps taken, 
standard for any U.S. nuclear acci¬ 
dent, were excessively prudent in 
order to establish the widest possible 
safety margin. 

The information dyke was 
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broken. Within 24 hours, Pentagon 
information officials, doubtless hcav> 
ing a huge sigh of relief, confirmed 
Otero’s remarks, and announced 
publicly—after 44 days—that an 
American H-bomb was missing. 
Soon, reporters were summoned to 
a briefing J3y General Wilson, then 
for another by Admiral Guest. 

On March 8, indulging in a litdc 
propaganda of their own, U.S. Am¬ 
bassador Duke and Spain’s Infor¬ 
mation and Tourism Minister 
Manuel Fraga Iribarnc took the nu¬ 
clear age's most celebrated swim, off 
the search-zone beach, to dramatize 
the safety of the waters. Water tem¬ 
perature was 59 degrees. After three 
and a half minutes, Duke emerged. 


blue with cold, smiling, '‘"It was 
exhilaratingt” he exclaimed. 

“Alvin’* Proves Her Mettle 

Valentine Wilson, piloting 
Ah/n down a mountain face on 
March 13, spotted the track he had 
been trying to find again for nearly 
two weeks. .Alvin had been down 
nearly eight hours, and her batteries 
were weak. She would have to sur¬ 
face soon. But Wilson went on, over 
the ridge of one gully, ^hen down^ 
along another. He kmked for a ref¬ 
erence, spotted an eggshell. The 
track continued on Ix^yond it. 
W'ilson looked at his clock, checked 
his batteries. It was time to go up. 
Next day, when Alvin went down 
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to hunt for the track again, the 
search was unsuccessful. 

By March 15, General Wilson’s 
lana forces had combed every plot 
of ground in his search area. Con> 
vinced that the weapon was in the 
sea, he drafted a message to Wash¬ 
ington saying that he meant to scale 
down the land hunt. At almost the 
same njomcnt, Valentine Wilson 
spotted the track. This time, so as 
not to be swept away again, he 
turned the boat rouna and began 
backing slowly down the slope, fol¬ 
lowing the track into deeper and 
deeper waters. In a few minutes he 
saw a parachute canopy, covering 
and billowing about something 
lying lengthwise on the edge of a 
steep gully. 

A code had been devised for this 
moment to avoid prematurely ex¬ 
citing the task force or revealing 
anything to the listening Soviet 
trawler. The word for parachute 
was “Benthasaurus,” the name of a 
three-legged fish that walks on the 
bottom of the sea. The code for the 
bomb was “Instrument Panel.” But 
Wilson, in his rush to report, forgot 
the code, and shouted to co-pilot Bill 
Rainnie, on the surface, “I see a 
rusty nail!” The words were mean¬ 
ingless, but Rainnie, sensing the ex¬ 
citement in Wilson’s voice, blew the 
code once and for all. 

“You mean you see the bombT* 

“No,” said Wilson. “I see the 
parachute!” 

Admiral Guest checked his chart. 
The parachute had been found more 
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than a mile to the east—against the 
current—of where fisherman Simo 
had marked the impaa point. 

Alptn moved closer. Under one 
edge of the canopy, Wilson and his 
observer could sec what looked like 
a piece of the bomb rack. Wilson 
piloted Alvin past the object twice, 
studying its position. Pie kept his 
distance, car<dul not to disturb the 
water, for whatever lay beneath the 
parachute was resting precariously 
on a 70-degrec slope. Beyond lay 
fathomless depths. 

The slope oozed, looking like 
freshly poured cement. Wilson de¬ 
scribed the situation to the surface. 
He did not want to go up. He feared 
that the object might tumble unseen 
into the blackness below, or that he 
might not be able to navigate back 
to it. He wanted Aluminaut there, 
standing watch, when he left. But 
Aluminaut, recharging batteries, 
was not ready. 

Wilson turned Alvin crosswise in 
the narrow gully, buried her nose 
in one bank, her taU in the other, 
and cut power. Depth was 2,550 
feet. It was cramped and cold. For 
more than seven hours the two men 
sat waiting in the parked submer¬ 
sible until Aluminaut could begin 
her 24-hour vigil. 

While recharging Alvin, the men 
began laying their plans. No equip¬ 
ment had ever been designed to re¬ 
cover anything from such a depth. 
Some imaginative improvising 
would have to be done. It was im¬ 
possible to tow wire or cable down 
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* to the object; neither Alvin nor Alu- 
^ minaut was strong enough to drag 
a heavy weight. But Alvin was 
equipped with a mechanical arm. 
. In the claw of this arm was placed 
a spike, and to the spike was at¬ 
tached a 3,ooo-foot-long polypropy¬ 
lene line, weightless in water and 
smaller in diameter than a pencU. 
Even this proved almost too much, 
but after a long, slow struggle, 
^ Alvin towed the line down and 
pounded the spike into the claylike 
bottom 50 yards from the parachute. 
On the surface, the polypropylene 
line was tied to a buoy, marking the 
location of the parachute below. 

Next, Alvin carried down two 
sonar transponders—devices which 
put out homing signals—hung with 
lines and ordinary fish-hooks. Mov¬ 
ing to the target, Wilson deftly 
worked Alvin’s claw, punching the 
hooks through the parachute, fie 
had never been more watchful. If 
the parachute should suddenly bil¬ 
low out, it could snare Alvin in the 
canopy, entangling the craft in the 
shroud lines. 

There was one other remote possi¬ 
bility: this weapon—if the parachute 
was hiding the weapon—had fallen 
six miles, hit the sea, struck bottom 
•and been dragged and bounced no 
one knew how far over extremely 
rugged terrain. Might one more jar, 
even a slight one, set off the bomb’s 
high explosives? Such a concussion 
would crush Alvin’s hull. Wilson 
worked gingerly, finished hooking 
the transponders into the parachute 


and surfaced. Now, even if the ob¬ 
ject moved, Mizar could keep track , 
of its transponder signals—or so 
everyone thought. 

Undersea Cloud 

In workshops aboard the de¬ 
stroyer tender Cascade, scientists 
hasuly devised what they hoped 
would be an effective H-bomb re¬ 
covery gadget. It was a steel frame¬ 
work, standing on several long 
metal legs, whose pointed feet 
would bite deeply and firftily into 
the ooze on the bottom. Sonar trans¬ 
ponders were attached, as well as 
three lengths of special one-inch 
nylon line, each 300 feet long, with 
multifingered grappling hooks and 
snap-hooks at the ends. These would 
be attached to the parachute, and the 
object would be hoisted up. The con¬ 
traption —christened “Poodle’ ’ — 
looked like nothingever seen before. 

A 1,250-lb. anchor was used to 
steady Poodle’s main lifting line; 
then Alvin went down. The sub 
hooked one line to the parachute, 
but found that the remaining two 
had become hopelessly fouled be¬ 
cause Poodle had fallen over. More 
lines, with hooks on both ends, were 
lowered, and Alvin spent the next 
half day and part of another trying 
to hook one end to Poodle ana the 
other to the parachute. On each 
attempt, the lines tangled. 

By March 24, nine days after Al¬ 
vin had found the parachute, the 
task force was desperate with frus¬ 
tration. Admiral Guest questioned 
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his experts. It was agreed that he 
should try to hoist it with the single 
attached line. 

The move would be risky because 
of the danger that the line might be 
cut by metal parts of the ship. But 
the men reasoned that even if the 
line parted, the transponders on the 
object would enable the submcr- 
sibles-to Bnd it again quickly. Guest 
decided to take the risk. 

By 8 p.m. the weather was clear, 
the winds down, the sea calm. A 
winch on Mizar took a slow, even 
strain on the line to Poodle, and 
began hauling it in. Mizar, reading 
transponder signals, reported that 
Poodle had cleared the bottom, then 
that its anchor was off, too. The 
winch kept turning. An 4 iour 
passed. Men began to believe that 
success was close. But after 75 min¬ 
utes, the line suddenly slackened. 
The payload below Poodle’ was 

The missing H-bomb and its parachute, 
photographed at 2,500 feet by Alvin" 



gcmel The line had parted. (It was.- 
later learned that the line had been 'j 
cut, either by the anchor or by an 
outcrop of rock.) 

It was a shattering disappoint- ' 
ment, but there was no time to 
brood. Next day, after recharging • 
batteries, Alvin and Aluminaut 
plunged down, searching, listening 
for transponder signals. There were 
none. The object had tumbled or 
rolled, and the transponders were 
buried deep in mud. Nothing was to 
be found anywhere in the vicinity 
where the parachute had been 
located. 

Worse, there had been a heavy 
undersea disturbance, and an enor¬ 
mous silt cloud hung everywhere. 
Somewhere deep below the murky 
cloud lay the parachute and what¬ 
ever it held, perhaps buried beneath 
the ooze. The submersibles went 
deeper, spent days groping just 
above the surface of the steep slope, 
their operators scanning the sonar 
and straining to see trough the 
seemingly eternal silt cloud. Finally, 
the cloud settled and visibility im¬ 
proved. The mountain face was 
torn up for hundreds of yards. 
Alvin and Aluminaut would have 
to search every inch. 

Danger Averted 

Off the California coast, another 
search was under way. An object 
similar in size, shape and' weight to 
the missing weapon was placed on 
a steep, deep-water Pacific slope. 
An unmanned mechanism called 

WXSB Wt>H>0 
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CURV—Cable-Controlled Under¬ 
water Research Vehicle — was 
brought out to find the bomb 
facsimile and bring it up. 

CURV, designed mainly for re¬ 
covery of practice torpedoes, was all 
arms, legs, ears and eyes—a tubular 
aluminium frame 6 feet high, 5 
feet wide and 13 feet long. There 
were two ballast tanks on each side 
of the frame. There were three 
motors, to drive the thing up, down 
or to either side. It was loaded with 
the latest sonar, transistorized tele¬ 
vision, a camera, and a recovery 
clamp which could fit round a 
torpedo—or an H-bomb. On its 
practice run, it quickly found the 
object in the Pacific, grabbed it and 
took it up. CURV was crated and 
sent out to Spain. 

On April 2, nine days later, Alvin 
found the parachute. It still com¬ 
pletely covered its burden, and now 
lay on a slippery slope at 2,800 feet. 
Two days later, CURV was lowered 
from the submarine rescue ship 
Petrel off Palomarcs. It took nearly 
half a day to grapple a line on to 
the parachute. Then CURV sur¬ 
faced with the other end of the line, 
which was made fast to a buoy. 

No one slept now. Days 'and 
nights kaleidoscoped. Alvin went 
down to inspect. Visibility was 
poor. To minimize chances of the 
sub’s sliding past the parachute be¬ 
fore he could see it, pilot Wilson 
decided to approach from below. 
He would go downsJope 300 feet 
west of the parachute, turn and 
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come upslopc to it. But suddenly he 
was in it! Great folds of parachute 
were falling over the observation 
portholes, and soon Alvin was 
completely enshrouded. 

On Petrel, Admiral Guest was 
frantic. If only the propellers were 
caught, Alvin could jettison them 
and still surface; but if the whole of 
Alvin became entangled in the 
canopy, there was no way to get the 
craft—or the men—off the bottom. 
There was nothing that could be 
done but to talk calmly 10 Wilson 
and pray that his excellent seaman¬ 
ship would pull them through. 
Losing an H-bomb was bad; but far 
better to lose it for ever than to sacri¬ 
fice two skilled, courageous men. 

Aboard Alvin, Wilson was more 
irritated than worried. He could not 
back out of the parachute against 
the upslope. He began jockeying the 
submersible against the big, opaque 
trap, billowing it up, slowly, inch 
by inch, turning Alvin sideways. 
After 15 minutes, he saw his open- 
ing, plunged Alvin downwards and ^ 
sharply to the right under the edge ^ 
of the canopy. ^ 

Calmly, he reported that he was 
clear. Guest went weak with re¬ 
lief, but Wilson’s report left no j 
time to think about the near- ' 
disaster. The target object had 
moved 300 feet, and still was mov- ^ 
ing slowly. There were chasms 
before it. Soon, it might fall into . 
greater depths, out of CURV’s 
reach. 

Guest moved Petrel directly over 
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the target. A second line was fas¬ 
tened to the parachute, and at x.30 
a.m. on April 7, CURV headed 
down to attach yet a third. But at 
3.15 the device’s television monitor 
showed that it was becoming badly 
entangled in the canopy and shroud¬ 
lines. For two hours, CURV’s 
operators tried to work it loose, but 
every move only made things worse. 
It was hopeless—there was no 
I Iff chance now of freeing the device 

^ from that monstrous, tight- 
I ening spider’s web. Guest 

. thanked heaven that it was 

an unmanned vehicle, then 
said, “We’ve got to take it 

1^1^ Ahtn again attached transpon- 

ders to the parachute and made cer- 
j tain that a line was fixed to the apex 
of the canopy so it would not open 
and act as a sea-anchor. Then, at 
7-02 a.m., Petrel's winches began to 
STJBCm move. Slowly, steadily, the 

mLW ^«*^I^^3wful load came up. Fifteen 
(mi passed—^25—60. 

^ wl‘ Guest had no intention of 

risking another broken line. 
jjjBB This was most likely to happen 
lir just beneath the surface, because of 

tensions on the rope generated by 
wave action. At 8.19 a.m., before 
WB this dangerous region was reached, 

winches were stopped. Divers went 
^ down and pulled the parachute 

away from the object it enshrouded 
—and for the first time the weary 
searchers were certain that they had 
the silvery, cigar-shaped hydrogen 
bomb, missing for so long. The 
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divers wrapped it round with metal 
straps to wmch they attached cables. 
Wi^es turned again. At 8.45— 
79 days, 22 hours and 23 minutes 
alEter the accident-—the weapon was 
pulled aboard and was bade under 
positive U.S. control. 

Admiral Guest sent a “Well 
Done*' message to his task force, 
then personally congratulated the 
crews* of Alvin and Aluminaut, and 
all the other civilians who had come 
to Spain to hdp. 

A gr^t deal had been learnt 
—^about the art of deep diving, 
about how to handle a nudear 
accident, about the abilities and 
strengths of a cold-war ally. The 
United States and Spain, faced 


with a potentially disastrous ind- • 
dent, had codly and determinedly \ 
turned it into a striking achieve¬ 
ment, It had taken 3,000 men nearly 
three months of the most exhaustive* 
effort, involved some of the most 
outlandish and sophisticated equip* ' 
ment ever conceived, and had endra 
with an unparalleled technological 
feat. 

Wearily—^he had been without 
sleep for more than 70 hours—^Ad¬ 
miral Guast wrote out a message to 
be sent simultaneously to the U.S. 
Embassy in Madrid, his navy 
superiors in Europe, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations in Washing¬ 
ton. It read simply: “This mission 
has been completed.’* the end 


Ulterior Motives 


My clergyman husband and I had been married for 34 years. One morn¬ 
ing he said good-bye and went off on a short trip. Moments later he was 
back in the house saying, “Darling, 1 can’t leave without one more fond 
embrace—and the car keys.” — Dorothy Thomu 


My friend was furious with her six-year-old son because he periodically 
got into trouble at school by taking a pack of cards, a whisdc or some 
other attention-getting items to school with him. Last week I had lunch 
with them, and when he was ready to leave she kissed and hugged him 
good-bye. “Well,” I said, “he must be doing much better .at school. You 
seemed very loving, with all that hugging.” She laughed and said, “What 
do you mean, hugging.^ 1 was searching him.” —Audree MUier 


* * * 


Star-Struck 

Michael Wilding, asked if actors were different from other human 
beings, declared, "Without a doubt. You can pick out actors by the glazed 
look that comes into their eyes when the conversation wanders away from 
themselves.” —Partde 
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On the Edge of Nowhere * 

* 

An Alaskan Saga For years Jim 

Huntington has pitted 
himself against a 
cruel land where life 
is often simply 
a question of 
survival. In this 
vivid, true adventure 
story he tells how 
he fought the 
elements, wild 
animals and bad 
luck—and won not 
only a good living 
but also a high 
measure of 
human dignity 



T 

Aihe fire started on a grey and 
. blustering September anemoop. 
It was the kind of day that sud- 
dcnly ends the Alaskan summer, 
the wind blowing clear warning 
that freeze-up is coming. All morn¬ 
ing I’d worked outside, sawing 
shdvcs for the trading post I 
had recently opened in Huslia, a 
Red Indian .village on the Koyu- 
kuk River, near the Arctic Circle. 
Wayne, my youngest boy, was 
watching me. The other kids were 
in school. 

I wanted to tell Wayne to stop 
sucking his thumb but, seeing his 
big brown eyes staring straight back 
at me, I didn’t have the heart. He 
missed his mother. We all did. But 
there was no way of explaining to 
this thrce-year-old boy that, after 
twelve years of marriage and seven 
kids, his mother had got tired of 
her husband and just packed up 
and left us. 

After a while the boy said he was 
cold, and 1 sent him into the house. 
“Don’t touch anything in the 
store,” I said. “Stay in the back.” 1 
went on with my sawing, head 
down, never noticing the dirty grey 
smoke that had begun to seep out 
from under the roof logs. The first I 
knew of it was when someone 
yelled to me from the riverbank: 

“Jimmy 1 Jim Huntington! Your 
house is on fire!” 


1 looked up, saw the smoke, and 
realized that the wind must havo 
blown over an oil lamp. F^r 
swirled down to my stomach, and 
I stood rooted there. Then I tore 
for the house, calling, “Wayne I 
Wayne 1 ” 

1 threw open the door and was hit 
by a rush hot smoke. Inside, 
orange Barnes shot back and forth, 
grabbing for the rows of canned 
goods, me bolts of cloth that had 
come in only last week—-every¬ 
thing. 1 backed away a step and ran 
in low, still shduting, trying to see 
through the fire and smoke. In my 
head* I had this picture of poor litde 
Wayne, caught in there and scared 
to death, crying for me to help him. 

1 must have passed out. I had a 
blurry feeling that someone was 
dragging me towards the door, and 
they co^dn’t have done that if I 
had all my senses. Outside, I sucked 
in fresh air, then as soon as my head 
cleared I broke away and tore back 
towards the house. But my friends 
tackled me and held me down. 
Then came an explosion. Windows 
blew out and the roof caved in with 
a fiery crash of sparks and smoke. 

I lay still. It was too late to help 
Wayne now. 

Somebody brought other kids 
from the schoolhouse. They walked 
very slowly, their faces white and 
scared, and I tried to put my arms 
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around all of them and hold them 
near to me. They began to cry. 

And then, all of a sudden, one of 
the men came pounding up the hill 
—^and he was hauling Wayne by the 
hand! Wayne, alive, safe and well I 

“He was down playing with the 
dogs,” the man told me. “He never 
even went in the house.” 

Tearfully I grabbed the little boy 
and squeezed him against me so 
hard his bones must have ached. 
When I let him go I tried to smile 
so he wouldn’t be so frightened. Not 
that I had much left to smile about. 
A life’s labour, 25 years’ work, had 
gone up in smoke. Everything—^the 
store, supplies I hadn’t paid for, our 
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home, even our food for the winter 
—was now a smouldering heap of 
ashes. 

I felt old and tired. Suddenly 1 
understood how awfully easy it 
could be to give up and drift down 
to one of the towns, as so many^ 
others have done, living off an* 
occasional labourer’s job or on 
charity. Maybe my kids would be 
better off if I just left it up to the 
village or the territory to look after 
them. 

But I could never surrender like 
that. All my heritage, all my experi¬ 
ence, demanded that I struggle on. 

I had been born on the edge of no¬ 
where, and now I was right back 
where I started. But no one had 
promised any man—^Red Indian, 
Eskimo or white—^that life was easy 
in this wild land. You have to fight 
for what is important to you. My 
white father taught me that lesson. 
And my mother, who was a Red 
Indian, lived it. 


Aftermath of Murder 

My mother, Anna, was from an 
Athabascan tribe which lived in the 
interior, near the Yukon. There had 
always been bad blood between Red 
Indians and Eskimoes, and often 
savage violence. The only peaceful 
contact came through her father, a 
trader, who each March made his • 
way to the edge of Red Indian ter¬ 
ritory to meet Schilikuk, the Eski¬ 
mo trader, and spend sever^ days 
in barter. As a girl my mother regu¬ 
larly accompanied ner father on 
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these trading expeditions, and came 
to learn the Eskimo language. 

Her first marriage was to a trap 
per named Victor Bifelt. Their only 
neighbour, Ned Regan, lived four 
miles down the Koyukuk River. 
With all that great land to trap in, 
Regan got into an argument with 
Bifelt over a certain trapline, and 
one afternoon he burst into their 
cabin and, under Anna’s horrified 
eyes, murdered Bifelt with a shot¬ 
gun blast iull in the face. 

When Regan was tried in Nome a 
year later, my mother was brought 
in as a witness. She didn’t want to 
go. Nome was a steamboat journey 
of 750 miles, and she had to leave 
in September before the rivers froze, 
so she would be separated from her 
own people for the entire winter. 
But my grandfather insisted that, 
as the only witness for the prosecu¬ 
tion, she must attend. 

So the trial was held. But Anna 
knew only a little English, and the 
court could find no one to translate 
her Athabascan dialect. Because of 
this, Regan was found not guilty. 

My mother was heartsick. It was 
February 1905, and if she waited 
in Nome until summer the court 
would send her back home by 
steamboat. But she would have 
nothing further to do with the peo¬ 
ple who had freed her husband’s 
murderer. Armed only with a knife, 
two gold coins and such provisions 
as she could carry on her back, she 
set out, a frail, seven-stone woman 
facing a journey of many hundreds 


of miles over the frozen Alaskan 
wastes on foot. 

Her plan was to travel north-east 
across the Seward Peninsula, then 
follow the Kobuk River east into the 
hills dividing Eskimo and Rod In¬ 
dian country. From there she would 
know the way to her father’s village. 

The Incredible Journey 

Anna travelled each day from sun¬ 
up to sundown, covering 10, some¬ 
times 12 miles, then wrapped herself, 
in a blanket and burrowed into a 
snowbank for the night. Occasion¬ 
ally a miner or trapper shared his 
food with her, and once a miner and 
his wife took her into their cabin for 
a month; but mostly she depended 
on herself, eking out her food 
supplies by snaring birds and small 
animals. 

She reached the Kobuk by the 
end of April, then followed the 
stream. But by mid-July her strength 
was gone. One day, toe hungry and 
exhausted to drag herself any far¬ 
ther, she lav back on the riverbank 
in the warm sun and fell asleep. 
When she awoke she saw a young 
Eskimo boy watching her from a 
kayak in the river. The instant she 
moved, the boy’s paddle flashed and 
the kayak shot upstream. 

Anna slumped to the ground 
again. She knew that as soon as the 
boy got back to his village they 
would dispatch a party of hunters 
to kill her, but she didn’t have the 
strength to get up and run away. 

Next day the boy returned with 
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some other Eskimoes. “Do not be 
afraid,” their leader said. “We have 
come to help you.” 

It was Schilikuk, the Eskimo 
trader, the friend of her father I 
Tears came to her eyes, and she 
could not speak. The old man gave 
her pack to the boy and said, “I saw 
your father not two moons ago. He 
had word that you had left Nome 
on foot, and he asked me to watch 
for you. Each day my son has come 
down to the river to wait.” 

She stayed with Schilikuk’s fam¬ 
ily until the snow fell again. When 
they left for the Pah River, where 
they would spend the winter trap¬ 
ping, she went as far as the diviae 
separating Eskimo from Red In¬ 
dian country, then moved on alone. 

Soon she found herself on fam¬ 
iliar ground. When Anna reached 
her parents’ village, the dogs 
howled, and people stared at her as 
at a ghost. A few called out a wel¬ 
come, but she could not stop. She 
ran to her mother’s house, calling 
her name even before she opened 
the door. And then at last she was 
in her mother’s arms. “I’m home,” 
she cried softly. 

“I told them you would come 
back,” her mother said. “I told 
them.” 

An almost incredible journey was 
over. 

Orphans in the Wildcsmess 

A FEW years later Anna nuirried 
my father, and together they ran a 
small store on the banks of the 
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Hogatza River. They had five chil¬ 
dren-—two rirls, Elsie and Ada, my 
brother Simiey and myself, and 
another baby girl, Marion. 

When Elsie and Ada were old 
enough, they were sent off to the 
Anvik mission school, 600 miles 

• down the Yukon. The following 
spring my father set out in his riv<*r- 
boat to bring them home for the 
summer. “You two boys look after 
things while I’m gone! ’’ he shouted 
as he pushed off. We took our new 
responsibility seriously. Sidney was 
then seven, I was five, and Marion 
not quite two. 

One morning when I woke up I 
realized it was too quiet in the 
house. Where were the sounds of 
Mother cooking breakfast? Why 
hadn’t she woken us to get washed? 
1 climbed out of bed and started 
downstairs. Near the bottom I 
stopped, for now I could see my 
mother—lying face down on the 
floor. 

“Mamma! Mamma!’’ I called, 
running to her, frantic. But she 
never moved. I yelled for Sidney, 
and he too tried vainly to rouse her. 
Then we realized: she was dead. 

What were we going to do? 
Mother was too heavy for us to 
, move—the best we could do was to 
cover her with a blanket. There was 
hardly any food in the house, just 
one opened can of beans and several 
cans of condensed milk for the 
baby. 

Clearly we had to get help. 
But the nearest people were miners, 
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25 miles overland and even farther 
by water. 

“If only we could drag the skiff 
down to the river, we could drift 
along until we found somebody 
who’d go after Dad for us,’* Sidney 
said. 

That scared me. The river ran 
awfully rough in the spring, and the 
boat looked much too big for little 
kids to handle. But between the two 
of us we somehow got it launched, 
then loaded it with blankets, clean 
nappies and the last of the milk. I 
sat down in the bow holding the 
baby, while Sidney untied the line 
and pushed us out into the current 
with a paddle. 

Almost at once we were in trou¬ 
ble. The current must have been 
running a good five knots, and the 
wind pushed our bow from side to 
side. Hard as he swung that paddle, 
Sidney wasn’t strong enough to do 
much more than steer round the 
worst of the shallows. The next 
thing we knew we came sweeping 
round a bend, and all at once the 
roar of shoal water was loud as 
thiinder. I saw a row of gleaming 
rocks. 

“Sidney!” I yelled. 

If there was a channel through 
the shoal, he was much too close in 
to reach it. So he leaned on the 
paddle with all his might, trying to 
aim the skiff at the bank. I didn’t 
see how he could make it. Even 
when he got the bow turned towards 
shore, the force of the current kept 
us running downriver broadside, 


and 1 was absolutely sure that wc 
had to go smashing into those rocks. 

1 took a good grip on the front of 
Marion’s overalls and made up my 
mind that as soon as we capsized I’d 
grab for a rock with one hand and 
hang on to her with the other. ’ 

“The willows! The willows!” 
Sidney was screaming. 

A little closer to shore now, the 
bow of the boat was sweeping under 
a canopy of overhanging willow 
branches. I let go of the baby and 
stood, bracing my knees a^inst the • 
gunwale, and reached way out. 
Leaves and branches slid through 
my palms, cutting and burning 
them. But 1 'clenched with all the 
strength in both hands and finally 
hdd fast. The bow nosed in while 
the stern came pivoting around me, 
slamming into the bank so that 
Sidney was knocked off his feet. We 
had come to a stop not 20 feet from 
where those rocks would have 
dashed us to pieces. 

Helpless as Bear Cubs 

With difficulty Sidney and 1 
pulled the boat in to shore, and got 
Marion and the few supplies out. It 
was then that we realized for the 
first time that the p)oor baby had 
never stopped crying. Wc gave her a 
cold bottle. That was the best we 
could do. She was sopping wet, but 
we didn’t have anything dry to put 
on her. The blankets were soaked. 
So were the clean nappies. 

Wc had not gone far on the river 
but, because Sidney could carry the 
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baby only a few steps at a time, it 
tooK us nearly three hours to get 
home. When we got there, we 
couldn’t stay in the cabin with our 
mother’s body. So Sidney stretched 
the canvas over the lean-to that 
Mother had used when she cleaned 
tish and, wet and miserable as we 
were, we crawled in there and fell 
into exhausted sleep. 

Only a few hours had gone by 
when Sidney shook me awake. It 
must have been not long past mid¬ 
night, but in that far north country 
the sun was already coming up. 
“What’s the matter?’’ I said. Then 
I saw the bears. 

There were three of them, a fat 
waddling mother and two cubs, 


November* 

no more than 20 feet from the lean- 
to. 1 was so scared I couldn’t \ 
breathe, but Sidney whispered, “If * 
she starts this way, we’ll each grab 
one of Marion’s arms and run for 
the cabin.” 

Just then the bear turned her huge , 
shaggy head towards us. She must* 
have seen us! We wertf preparing to 
make a run for it, but she just stared 
at us for a few moments, then 
sloshed deliberately on, the cubs 
scurrying to keep up with her. In 
another moment they had all 
blended into the dark bush. 

Sidney lay back on his blanket 
and fell asleep again, but I just kept 
sitting there, staring at the place 
where the bears had disappeared; 
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L the only reason they had left us 

* alone, mat I could figure out, was 
that the bear had by scent accurately 
sized up the situation and decided 

• that we were as helpless as her own 
cubs would be if she were dead. I’m 

, not so sure I don’t think the same 
thing now.. 

By the end of the third day we 
were weak from lack of food, and 
Sidney said there was nothing for it 
but we had to break into the store. 
The store !.rd never even thought 
about it. One thing Dad had 
drummed into us, we were never to 
touch anything in the store unless he 
gave it to us. But now... 

We found four big hams hanging 
from ridgepoles, and we were so 



hungry that we cut one down and 
began to cat it raw right on the spot. 

It tasted good, but it was not long 
before we were violently sick. After 
that we never ate another piece of 
raw ham. Next day Sidney went 
back to the store, found a sack of 
hard candy, and a can of beans that 
we prised open with a butcher’s 
knife. For a long time we lived on 
these. 

The days and nights began to get 
all mixed up. We got steamly we^- • 
er and slept a good deal of the time. 
Somewhere along the line we ran 
out of milk for the baby and had to 
put river water in her oottle. 

One day as I lay dozing, I was 
dreaming of a big white boat and a 
crowd of men who came barging 
oil it. All of a sudden I heard a 
terrible shriek—and I sat up on the 
blanket in a cold sweat. There had 
been a real boat whistle! 

Sidney was already outside the 
lean-to, crouched down on his hands 
and knees, staring at the river. The 
whistle blew again, so piercing-loud 
that my cars hurt. Drifting down in 
a wide swing towards our landing 
was the supply steamer Teddy H. 

I was terrified. Grown-ups were 
scary enough when Mother and 
Dad were there. Now there was just 
us, and we’d done so many bad 
things—taken stuff from the store 
and got the blankets all dirty. I was 
sure they had come to punish us. 
“Come on, let’s go hide,” I said. 

Sidney looked at me, then back 
towards the boat. “Where’ll we 
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go?” he said. He was torn two 
ways, still watching the Teddy H. 
as it nosed in to shore and one of the 
men jumped off the bow to tie it 
down. 

“Any place! In the store! Come 
on, help with Marion.” 

From our hideout underneath the 
floorboards in the store, we could 
hear the men wherever they went. 
One of them up by the house called 
out, “My God, the squaw’s dead!” 
Then they said that we kids had to 
be around somewhere, and they be¬ 
gan looking all over the place. Be¬ 
fore long they were in the store. As 
we lay there in the dark, Marion, 
who hadn’t let out a peep for days, 
began to cry. 

“Shh! ” 1 begged her, and tried to 
cover her mouth with my hand. 

But it was too late. “Here!” one 
of them shouted. “They’re over here 
somewhere, under the floor.” 

They had to get a crowbar and 
prise the boards up to get us out. 
When they tried to lift Marion, Sid¬ 
ney and I sprang at them like a pair 
of wolverines. “Leave my sister 
alone!” I screamed. “Get away 
from my sister! ” 

But there were too many of them. 
Our strength gave out, and soon 
they held us with our arms pinned 
back. “Poor crazy little kids,” one 
of them said. “I don’t see how they 
stayed alive.” 

Over the next few days we learned 
that the men who had rescued us 
were truly our friends. They washed 
and fed us. They dug a grave for our 


mother and buried her. And when, 
six days later, our father returned 
with our sisters, they turned us over 
to him safe and sound. 

Mother had had a habit of mark¬ 
ing an X on the calendar fo# every 
day that went by. The last X she 
made was on May 27,1920, and the 
men from the Teddy H. found us 
on June 10. 

Everybody said it was a miracle 
we had survived. Years later, all 
over Alaska, people who heard toy 
name would ask if 1 was one of the 
Huntington kids who had lived 
through that ordeal. 

Raising a Winter Cabin 

. Early in August the Episcopal 
archdeacon, Fred Drane, stoppedfto 
see us. He was making his annual 
mission up the river, holding ser¬ 
vices and baptizing babieS in the 
villages and flsh camps. He said 
prayers for Mother and afterwards 
offered to take all five of us kids 
back to the Anvik mission school. It 
hurt Dad, but he had no other 
choice. 

Anvik is on the Yukon River, in 
the flat muskeg country of western 
Alaska, not far from the Bering Sea. 
Everybody there was good to us, but 
I’d lived in the bush all my life, 
and I felt clumsy and shy among 
other people. But I had plenty to 
eat—^and I learned to read and 
write. 

The best part was Dad’s visit each 
spring. He didn’t have the heart for 
running a trading post alone, so 
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he’d been moving around, trapping 
a Utde, digging for gold whenever 
he heard about a promising strike. 
Sidney and I always begged him to 
take us along. “Someday,” he’d say. 
“When you’re older.” 

The winter I was 12 my sister Ada 
died of acute appendicitis. When 
Dad came to see us that year, he 
looked thin and worn, but he had 
great news for Sidney and me. 

“I’m going partners with old 
J 3 harlie Swanson,” he told us. “We 
got a big punt with an engine, and 
we’re going up the Koyukiik to trap 
next winter. Think you boys would 
like to come along this trip ? I figure 
it’s time you were learning how to 
live off the country. Might be that 1 


won’t be around much longer to 
teach you.” 

So that was the end of my book 
education. I’d gone through the 
third reading book—^which is more 
than most kids do in this part of the 
world. Now I was to have even more , 
important instruction. . 

As soon as the ice was out of the 
river we said good-bye to Elsie and 
Marion and left for Nulato, where 
old Charlie was waiting for us with 
the motor-boat. He was a grizzled, 
grey man, who never had much to 
say but who liked kids. 

When the steamer came with 
our winter supplies, we started 
loading our own boat. By the time 
we climbed aboard—^with the seven 
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do» Dad had bought—that boat 
really sat down in the water. But 
there is no other way when you set 
off for a winter’s trapping. If you 
forget something or run out, you’d 
better be ready to do without be¬ 
cause the nearest trading post might 
be 150 miles away. 

Going upstream, we made 20 or 
30 miles a day, tying up to the bank 
each night and sleeping under the 
alders. On the eighth day we came 
to a nice sandbar below an open 
stretch of high ground. We tied up 
and pitched a tent on the bluff. 

While Sidney and I unloaded the 
boat and staked the dogs out, Dad 
started clearing the land of brush. 
Then he took an axe into the woods 


and went right to work cutting logs 
for the cabin we’d have to have 
ready before snow fell. Meanwhile, 
old Charlie was setting a couple of 
fishnets out in the river. The salmon 
were running now and they might 
not be tomorrow, and it took a lot of 
dried fish to feed a team of seven 
dogs all winter. 

There seemed to be something to 
do every hour of the day. We had 
to build racks to dry the fish, and a 
cache ten feet off the ground to store^ 
meat. Our biggest job was raising 
the cabin. When it was tall enough 
we laid in the roof poles. Naturally 
we had no shqct iron for the root, 
so we peeled spruce bark and laid 
that .across the poles. On top of that 
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went moss, then two feet of earth, 
and that roof didn’t leak a bit, not 
even in the hardest rain or when the 
snow thawed. 

We moved into the cabin around 
the middle of September. After that 
we spent a lot of time building our 
sleds and leaking snowshoes. What¬ 
ever the job. Dad showed Sidney 
and me just once how to do it; then 
we were on our own. We fumbled 
and argued, but we got it done, and 
Dad said,, “That’s the way. Don’t 
ever let anything stump you.” It was 
all wonderful, except that Dad made 
us take a bath every two weeks. 
That was almost as bad as school. 

Meat for the Pot 

When the ice began forming 
round the edges of the river, we 
ran the boat downstream to a slough 
and worked some logs under it so 
that it wouldn’t freeze to the 
ground. “Wt’re really stuck now,” 
old Charlie joked when we had 
finished the all-day job. I fell asleep 
exhausted that night, as I did every 
night, happy as I’d ever been. 

Next morning when Dad called 
Sidney and me for breakfast, there, 
leaning against the cabin wall, stood 
two brand-new -zz-calibre single¬ 
shot rifles. Our first rifles, our very 
own! For a second we just stared at 
them, then we yippec’d loud enough 
to scare a deaf moose—^Dad and old 
Charlie grinning at us—and begged 
for ammunition to try them out. 

“Breakfast first,” Dad said, and 
stood over us while we bolted down 


some mush. Then jie gave us five 
rounds apiece,and out we tore, great 
and fearless hunters. Of course we 
didn’t have the patience to really 
look for any game—^although there 
were rabbit tracks all over the place. 
Instead, we went out on the bank 
and shot at chunks of ice in the 
river. We never even came close. 

We ran back to the cabin for more 
ammunition—and Dad was waiting 
for u£. “You’ve had your fun,” he 
said. “From now on you’re to quit 
treating those things like toys! 
They’re supposed to bring in meat 
for the pot, and once you waste a 
shot you can never call it back, not 
even when you might need it real 
bad.^ Now go in and clean those 
rifles good.” 

It was a lesson I never forgot. Next 
day, when Sidney and I went out to 
hunt rabbits, 1 was hoping so hard 
that they kept popping up in my 
imagination behind every tree and 
rock. Upriver a little way we sepa¬ 
rated, Sidney heading into the bush. 
I followed the beach. And at the far 
end of a litdc half-hidden slough I 
saw six ducks. 

I dropped down, trying to shush 
the pounding of my heart, and crept 
up on them foot by foot. They never 
saw me. They just sat there in the 
warm sun until I was close enough 
for a shot. I got up, scared to 
breathe, and tri^ to line one up in 
the sights. But the gun swayed so 
badly I couldn’t even put the barrel 
on them, let alone the sight. 

Rememberingwhat Dad had said, 
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1 forced myself not to rush, and I 
got down on one knee. Now I was 
better braced, and, holding my 
breath, 1 put a nice plump mall¬ 
ard in my sight and squeezed the 
trigger. 

The whole world seemed to 
explode, the ducks honking and 
beating their wings as they took to 
the air, J;he shot echoing all up and 
down the river. And as I stumbled 
to my feet and ran around the 
slough, l«saw my mallard lying still 
on the water, not two feet from 
shore, shot neatly through the neck. 

Oh, the feeling that was! Holding 
my prize in front of me, 1 ran all the 
way home and burst into the cabin 
—too winded to speak. I just stood 
looking dumbly at the duck, then 
at Dad and old Charlie. But Dad 
was so proud he couldn’t hide it. 
“What have you got there, son?” 
he said. 

At last I found my voice. “It’s a 
duck. Dad,” 1 said at last. “Meat for 
the pot.” 

Wolves Can Be Cruel 


By November, all the traps were 
set. A week later we split into two 
teams, old Charlie and I taking 
three dogs. Dad and Sidney the 
other four, and we made the rounds 
to examine our catch. For a first set, 
it wasn’t bad. From the two trap- 
lines, each about six miles long, we 
brought back five mink, two foxes 
and a lynx, and we all had a busy 
night skinning. 

The winter flew by. Every few 


days we’d check the traps, and 
whenever the catch thinned out 
we’d move them to a new place. 
The pile of skins in the cache grew 
higher and higher. Dad and old 
Charlie were mighty happy, for the 
price of fur was way up that year 
and, since they owed no one a cent, 
everything they made could go into 
next year’s stakes. 

By the end of January, Sidney and 
1 could handle the dog teams well 
enough to run the trap-lines alone. 
It was on one of those trips that I 
foolishly followed a marten track 
and got into serious trouble. 

It was a fine morning, and when 
I spotted the tracks I thought what 
a nice surprise it would be if I came 
home with a good thick martoi pelt. 
So I staked the dogs, put on my 
snowshoes and took off, positive I 
could catch up with the marten, for 
Dad and old Charlie had taught me 
that they moved very slowly over 
the snow. 

The part I hadn’t learnt was that 
a marten will burrow into deep 
snow as soon as he sniffs danger and 
you can turn blue waiting for him to 
come out. That’s what happened to 
me. I shuffled along in his tracks 
for more than two hours, and just as 
I caught sight of him— whoosh !—^he 
dived into the snow. 

I hung around for a while—I sure 
wanted that skin—^but when the sun 
started down I decided I’d better 
head back. Thinking to save time, I 
crossed the creek and went up over 
the top of the hill. Only it turned 
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out to be the wrong hill, and after a 
mile or more 1 knew 1 i^as pretty 
well lost. 

Nevertheless, I kept pushing on, 
straining to see a familiar land¬ 
mark, when suddenly, about 30 feet 
in front of me, a wolf show^ up 
on the ridgeline. 

At that range the sight of a timber 
wolf is enough to make anyone turn 
around and run. But I forced myself 
to keep going, for 1 remembered 
Dad’s two rules about wolves. 
Where you see one, look for othersr 
And don’t show fear; it encourages 
them to attack. 

There certainly were others. As I 
moved skittishly ahead, I discerned 
at least 20 of them waiting for the 
leader, the one in my path, to make 
his move. 

They crouched on the high 
ground to my left and ranged b4^ 
neath the crest of the ridge on the 
right, and they never took their 
shining black eyes oS me. 

Without raising my rifle I kept 
the muzzle pointed at the big brute 
in front of me, and my finger circled 
the trigger. We were so close now I 
could surely kill him, but pumping 
away with a single-shot rine I 
wouldn’t get many rounds off if the 
rest of them came at me. So 1 just 
kept walking, and at the last instant 
the wolf gave ground grudgingly, 
snarling at my heels as 1 edged past 
him. 

But he wasn’t finished with me. 
He dropped back ten feet or so and 
began allowing in my tracks, and 
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as he moved, so did the pack, crowd¬ 
ing nearer from both sides as their 
leader closed the gap between us. I 
knew it couldn’t go on much longer 
Now that my back was to him he 
was^ll of fight, barking at me, and 
running at me in frenzied little 
dashes that stopped just short of my 
ankles. 

Soon, next time or the time after, 
he wouldn’t stop. Once he hit me I’d 
go down—he outweighed me by 30 
pounds—r-and that instant the others 
’ would close in. It was suicide to stop 
and impossible to run, so I decided 
I’d better have it out with them then 
and there, while I was still on my 
feet. If I missed with my first shot, 
the wolves would be on me before I 
could reload, but 1 had no other 
choice. Swinging my gun back from 
the waist and taking quick but care¬ 
ful aim at point-blank range, 1 put 
a -22 slug between the leader’s eyes. 

That’s when I really learned how 
cruel and cowardly wolves are. The 
sound of the shot stunned them for 
a moment. Then, instead of com¬ 
ing at me, they ran at the safer 
prey—their dead leader. Inflamed 
ano half-crazed, they fell on his 
body and began tearing it to.pieces. 
I never stopped, and, but for that 
one quick look, didn’t turn round. 

In a little while I came down off 
the ridge and doubled back towards 
the creek. When I found my old 
tracks, 1 did what I should have 
done in the first place; followed 
them back in the direction from 
which I’d come. It was just about 
2y8 


dark when 1 reached the sled. Tired 
and mighty thankful, I tumbled in 
and shouted fof those dogs to take 
me home. 

Into the Boatl 

Eventually the days started to get 
longer—spring was conning. As we 
waited for the ice to go out, we de¬ 
cided to build a poling boat. Dad 
said it would be a big help when we 
loaded up to take our skins down¬ 
river, but as things turned out we 
needed it long before then. 

Well into May there was still a lot 
of snow on the ground and ice on 
the river. There was every chance 
that when the ice went out it would 
jam and the river would flood. Sure 
enough, one afternoon we heard a 
great rumble upstream. 

Dad and old Charlie ran for the 
bank, and Sidney and I followed. 
Half a mile up the river a wall of 
ice had been shoved 50 feet out of 
the water, and it was heading our 
way. 

“Get everything out of the 
cabin!” Dad said sharply. “Put 
what you can on the roof. Put the 
rest in the cache.” 

We ran. While Sidney and I car¬ 
ried blankets and cans of beans out 
to them, Dad and old Charlie tied 
the poling boat to the cabin and be¬ 
gan piling the stuff into it. Even as 
we worked, the ice came thundering 
down the river past us, reaching 
high above our heads, and geysers 
of water shot up over the bank. The 
dogs whined and pulled on their 
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chains, and old Charlie undid them 
two at a time and tied them in 
the boat. Then the ice jammed up 
just below the cabin, and the river 
came tearing over the land in a wild 
rush.., 

“Into the boatl” Dad yelled. Sid¬ 
ney and I jumped in and held on 
for dear life. 

The .water surged under us, lift¬ 
ing us, and fingering out towards 
the woods. It swirled round under 
the cache ^nd knocked over the fish 
racks, and still it kept rising. Dad 
clung to the line until the boat was 
level with the top of the cabin door. 
Then he cut loose and shoved us 
into that torrent, he and old Charlie 
paddling towards the woods for all 
they were worth. Chunks of ice 
slammed against us, the dogs 
howled, and Sidney and 1 crouched 
down on our knees. 

Trees thrust just-budding crowns 
out of the water and caught masses 
of ice in their branches, and in 
grinding whirlpools around them. 
Dad steered along the woods trail 
—it seemed so crazy to be riding 
among the treetops—^and, pushed 
on by the outpouring river, we made 
it back to the hills that were now 
only little islands poking up out of 
the great flood. 

We stayed there for eight days, 
living off the few supplies we’d 
brought along, sleeping on the cold 
ground. 

Then the jam broke and the 
water went down and we picked 
our way back. The few things left 
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in the cabin were a soggy, silty mess. 
Sick at heart, we walked to the cache 
—^and it was gone, gone with our 
meat and our furs. Our entire win¬ 
ter’s work had been lost. 

“Boys, We*re in Business!*' 

^ That night Dad and Charlie 
talked it over and made some tough 
decisions. We had to try and find 
the motor-boat, and somehow we 
had to acquire an outfit to see us 
through the next winter. Since we 
couldn’t all fit in the poling boat on 
the 350-mile trip down the Yukon, 
old Charlie volunteered to stay be¬ 
hind with the dogs. He’d live ofi the 
land until we got back, he said. It 
was a brave and lonely thing to do, 
and I sure felt sorry for him when 
wc pushed off from the bank and 
left him standing there. 

After rowing one whole day, we 
got our first good break. A fur 
trader who had tied up near the 
mouth of the Hogatza told Dad 
he’d heard that a badly damaged 
motor-boat had been pulled off the 
ice by some natives at Koyukuk 
Station. He said he was headed that 
way and would take us along, so wc 
loaded our stuff aboard his power 
craft, tied the poling boat on t^hind 
and shoved off. Dad and the trader 
took turns steering, and since there 
is practically no darkness that time 
of year we made it to the Yukon in 
three days. Next morning we found 
our boat. 

To me, it seemed beyond repair. 
The cabin had been luiocked off. 
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a big hole punched in the side, 
and the decks were awash with a 
foot of mud. But Dad went right to 
work shovelling the mud out, and 
Sidney and I pitched in. When we’d 
made a temporary patch for the 
hole, we dragged it into the water 
and paddled to Nulato, 20 miles 
downriver, where we hoped to get 
the old engine running again. 

It wasn’t long before all the 
would-be mechanics in Nulato were 
down at the landing trying to help 
us get that motor started. But even 
after it was all cleaned up, the best 
they could do was get two cylinders 
working, and no matter what they 
tried the other two wouldn’t kict 
over. 

For three days the men took 
turns at it. I had an idea, but Dad 
told me to hush, that these men 
knew all about motors. 

Eventually one of the men looked 
up from his tinkering and, seeing 
how eagerly I watched, asked teas- 
ingly if I knew where the trouble 
was. 

“I think it’s out of tune,” I blur¬ 
ted out. “If you change the plug 
wires—put Number 2 where Num¬ 
ber 4 is—I think it’ll work.” 

“Go ahead, son, try it,” he said, 
grinning. “You can't do any worse 
than we have.” 

My fingers felt like claws as I 
fumbled with those wires. But when 
it was done and they cranked the 
motor, it took off like a clock. The 
men slapped their knees and 
laughed and laughed. After that 


people would come to get me to fix 
their engines—they still do. 

We spent the next week buildup 
a fish wheel, a rig that sits in die 
water with eight or ten scoop nets 
poking out past the rim. Thp cur¬ 
rent turns it like a windmill, and 
the nets scoop up the fish going by 
and dump them in a big trough. 
When it was finished we stuck it out 
in front of the boat, tied the poling 
boat behind and went downriver 
about 12 miles. We pitched a tent 
there and spent the next couple of 
building racks and a smoke- 

Then the salmon hit. I had never 
seen anything like it, the way they 
came up that river like a red tide, 
thrashing for swimming room, 
jumping high out of the water to 
clear the sunken logs, fighting with 
their last strength to get back to the 
lakes where they were spawned, to 
lay their own eggs there, and to die. 
Each dip of the wheel-brought up 
four or five fish, and, with all three 
of us working as hard as we could, 
we were cutting and hanging them 
barely as fast as the wheel was catch¬ 
ing them. 

One day when we’d been there 
about a week, Pop Russell, the 
trader from Nulato, pulled in to see 
us. He said he’d been thinking 
about how we were going to make 
out in the coming winter, and he 
wanted to supply us with our nc^ls. 
“Strictly business!” He ran a bie 
string of dogs, and if we would 
bring him a load of dried fish he’d 
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consider that a down payment. We 
could settle up for the rest when we 
came down with our fur the follow¬ 
ing spring. Dad reached over and 
shook Pop Russell’s hand, and, 
smiling the way he hadn’t sn\iled 
since me ice broke, he said to Sidney 
and me, “Boys, we’re in business 
again I ” 

Now we really worked! The 
smokehouse was going night and 
day, and when the ra^ were full 
we built more. By the, first of 
August we had Pop Russell’s fish all * 
bundled and 3,000 for our own dogs. 
We went back to Nulato, built a 
new pilothouse on the motor-boat, 
loaded our supplies, then headed 
back to camp. 

It took us ten days to get there, 
but when we pulled round the last 
bend old Charlie was waiting on 
the bank. Gosh, we were glad to see 
him I We pumped his hand and, all 
speaking at once, tried to tell him 
everything that had happened. Old 
Charlie just stood there nodding, as 
though he never doubted that we 
would do all we’d set out to do- 
find the motor-boat, bring back fish 
for the dogs and new gear for win¬ 
ter. 

Dad’s premonition that he “might 
not be around much longer’’ proved 
to be all too accurate. After another 
year of trapping he developed TB, 
and had to go and live in the 
pioneers’ home in Sitka, where he 
could get medical care. He swore 
he’d be back, but we never saw him 
alive again. After that Sidney, old 
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ON THE EDGE 

Chaxlie and I trapped together for 
another couple of years, but eventu¬ 
ally the trail got to be too much for 
olo Charlie, too. He went down¬ 
river looking for wages, but times 
were bad. We heard that he died in 
Fairbanks, some said of starvation. 

That same year Sidney met a 
native girl at Koyukuk Station and 
wanted to get married. He said we 
could still go trapping togcthei, the 
three of us, but 1 knew better than 
that. So after the wedding I wished 
him luck and took off. I was i6 and 
on my own. 

For four years I lived off the coun¬ 
try. Then, when 1 was 20 ,1 married 
a i6-year-old Red Indian girl named 
Cecelia Olin, and a year later we 
had our Brst daughter, Christine. 
Although the price of furs was 
steadily declining, I still spent my 
winters in the woods alone, trying 
to meet my new responsibilities by 
trapping. During the summers, 
however, I would live with my wife 
and baby, fishing for salmon or 
working for wages at odd jobs. 

Bone-Needle Surgery 

One summer about three years 
after we were married, Cecelia and 
I set up camp 150 miles up the 
Hogatza at the mouth of Caribou 
Creek. We saw hardly anyone all 
summer long, but late in August a 
couple of Eskimoes came up the 
river in a canoe and we made lunch 
for them. 

Things had changed between 
the Eskimoes and Red Indians since 


OF NOWHERE 

my mother’s day. We didn’t exactly 
consid<^r ourselves blood brothers, 
but at least we didn’t shoot 
each other on sight. These two, a 
boy of 15 or so and an older man 
named Henry, were on the way to 
their home somewhere north of the 
Arctic Circle, and still had a long 
portage to make. 

We were getting along well 
enough until the older man hap¬ 
pened to mention that he had shot a 
bear the day before. When I asked^ 
him where the meat was, he 
shrugged and told me he’d left it 
behind. “No sense packing meat 
when there’s ^ much around,’’ he 
said. 

With that, my blood started to 
boil. I just looked at him for a long 
while, hardly able to believe my ears, 
but at last I said, “The game in this 
country was put here to feed the 
people. We don’t kill it just to prove 
what good shots we are.’’ I told 
them they could make camp on the 
beach that night, but they’d better 
be way upriver when I woke up. 

In the morning they were gone. 
But we weren’t done with them yet, 
not quite. That evening Cecelia and 
I were sitting on the bank, smoking 
and watching the last of the salmon 
struggle up the river, when the 
Eskimoes’ canoe came round the 
bend with the boy paddling hard 
towards our camp. In the bottom of ^ 
the canoe was the older man, more 
dead than alive, his clothes all tom 
and his body, too. 

“He went into the woods after a 
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wounded bear,” the boy said, but 
explanation wasn’t necessary. There 
^is a certain unmistakable look to a 
man who has been mauled by a 
' bear. 

We laid the victim on a piece of 
• canvas, and I cut his clothes away to 
assess the damage. His right arm 
and leg were torn. There were deep 
claw marks at the back of his neck, 
and then the bear had really dug in, 
lacerating his face, all but tearing 
the scalp fro{n his head. It looked as 
if he might also have a couple of 
broken ribs, but that would have to 
wait. 

1 told Cecelia to boil some water, 
then stirred table salt into it and be¬ 
gan washing the wounds. This was 
all we had by way of medicine, but 
I figured it didn’t much matter: if 
God wasn’t with this man, all the 
^medicine in Fairbanks wouldn’t 
help him. He screamed and passed 
out, but that was the best thing for 
him since I hadn’t even started to 
sew up his face. 

I was going to use caribou sinew, 
but Cecelia told me it would rot in 
his skin and come apart. She said to 
use the hair from his head instead, 
and so I pulled out a bunch and 
threw it into the boiling salt water, 
•along with a bone needle that Ce¬ 
celia used for sewing up moccasins. 
Then I took a go^ look at the 
Eskimo’s head, trying to figure out 
the best way to sew him together. 

All this time the boy had watched, 
helping me whenever he could. But 
as soon as I pulled Henry’s two 


Haps of mouth together and stuck 
the needle through, I lost my helper 
for good. He clapped his Imd over 
his mouth and ran for the bushes, 
and I could hear him being sick. 

I sewed away until the sun |vas 
low on the horizon, then tdd Ce¬ 
celia to bring the cod-oil lamp. She 
stuck right by me, even when she 
had to hold the lamp close enough 
so that I could see to take the last 
few stitches inside his mouth. Al¬ 
together the job took ne^ly four 
hours. Henry wouldn’t be any * 
beauty—if he lived—^but I had done 
my best for him. 

For three days he hovered be¬ 
tween life and death. The boy squat¬ 
ted right by his side, hour after 
hour, wiping the sweat from his face 
and shooing the mosquitoes off. 
Then the fever broke, and Henry 
opened his eyes. “My chest hurts,’’ 
he said. 

1 was surprised he could talk at 
all. His face was so swollen you 
couldn’t tell where his mouth ended 
and his eye began. I tore some strips 
of canvas and bound up his broken 
ribs. On the fourth day we helped 
him get to his feet so that he 
wouldn’t stiffen up, and the day 
after that 1 pulled the stitches out 
and gave him a looking-glass. He 
didn’t look so bad: the scar was nice 
and straight, except that I didn’t get 
the corner of his mouth quite right, 
so that he seemed to be for ever 
grinning at something. But he was 
satisfied. 

“Where’d you ever learn about 
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sewing up a person?” he asked. 

“The hard way,” 1 said. “By 
working on you.” 

Socdal Life in an Igloo 

Xhat winter when I went trap¬ 
ping, my wife and baby came along. 
“It can’t be any worse than staying 
alone,” Cccdia said. But she wasn’t 
as used as 1 was to living in the wil¬ 
derness, so when Christmas came 
we decided to go back to Cutoff for. 
the festiyities, and also to stock up 
on supplies. 

We found bad news. The store 
there had burned down and, except 
for a litdc freshly killed meat, there 
was no food in the whole town. 

That night Cecelia and 1 talked 
it over. The Eskimo boy, I remem¬ 
bered, had told us about a trading 
post not far from Kobuk, loo miles 
to the north. If I got some other men 
to go with me, we could take up 
some skins and trade them for the 
things people needed. 

There was no shortage of volun¬ 
teers. None of us had ever been up 
in Eskimo country, and this seemed 
like a good chance to see it. Early 
next morning five of us headed out, 
driving four teams, and a week later 
we were in Kobuk. 

People poured out of every hoilse 
and swarmed around us, jabbering 
and gaping as though we’d come 
from another world. And we had: 
this place was as strange to us as we 
were to them. Nothing was made 
of wood. The houses looked just 
like the round igloos you see in 
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picture books. They were actually i 
built up with squares of turf, and i- 
snow blocks were laid on for extra 
protection. 

Suddenly I heard someone call, . 
“Jim Huntington! ” It was the boy 
who had been in our fishing camp . 
the summer before, “^hat arc you 
doing in this country?” he askea. 

When I told him we were after 
supplies, he said the trading post , 
was only eight miles up the river. ' 
Then he insisted that Income to his 
house for a meal. He said something 
to his people in Eskimo, and the 
next thing 1 knew our dogs were 
led away to be cared for, and each 
of nw companions was escorted to 
a different igloo. 

I entered the boy’s house through 
a long, low tunnei, then found my¬ 
self in a fair-sized room lit with a 
seal-oil lamp. The room was filled 
with his family. The boy told them 
who 1 was, and then we sat down to 
eat—dried salmon, whale skin, 
caribou meat, biscuits and good 
strong tea. 

“How’s your friend Henry?” I 
asked presently. 

The igloo suddenly got very 
quiet, and the boy sadly shook his 
head. “Right after the first frost 
Henry took a team out bn the 
river,” he said. “The ice was still 
thin, but nobody could tell him any¬ 
thing. He went in, not far from here 
—dogs, sled and all. The only thing 
we ever found was the hole.” 

Man, that made me mad—after 
the way I’d worked to keep him 
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alive I But all 1 said was, “That’s 
too bad.” 

Pretty soon I was invited to a sec¬ 
ond house, then to another, and still 
another, and in each one there was 
tea ai:;d a big feed. After a while all 
I could manage was the tea. Finally 
my bedroll and things were taken 
to yet another house, where I was to 
spend the night. 

This place was bigger than the 
others, and had more people in it, 
including geveral unmarried daugh- 
t?:rs. No sooner had I pulled my 
mukluks off than one erf the daugh¬ 
ters, a nice-looking girl of 17 or so, 
took them from me, brushed them 
clean and hung them up. When I 
rolled a cigarette, she got me a sau¬ 
cer for an ashtray. Then she sat at 
my feet, ready to serve me in case 
I needed anything else. 

“Now tell us how you sewed up 
my son,” said my host. 

Then I understood. This was 
Henry’s house, his family. Theirs 
was to be the honour of having me 
as a guest. 

I cleared my throat and told them 
about Henry and the bear, stretch¬ 
ing the story out to make their son 
look as brave and as unfoolish as 
possible. All the while more and 
more people came crawling through 
the tunnel until the igloo was 
packed. 

Everyone listened avidly. When 
the story was over, the father 
shooed all the visitors out, then 
drew me aside and thanked me: 

“It is not only that you saved my 
apa * 


son’s life,” he said. “It is that you 
made him seem brave and manly. 

I know that he was otherwise. But 
he is dead now, and it is good to 
have people think well of him.” He 
took my hand and said, “Anything 
1 have is yours.” 

I looked at the young jprl at my 
feet and thought, “That damned 
Henry is never going to stop mak¬ 
ing trouble for me! ” 

Soon the old man turned the lamp 
down, and everyone sought a differ¬ 
ent corner in which to sleep. When 
I went to my gear the girl, whose 
name I discovered was Kitty, fol¬ 
lowed right behind me. 

She took my slippers from me and 
set them down beside my parka, 
then she blew out the lamp, and 
presendy I found her in the bedroll 
beside me. 

“Listen, Kitty,” 1 said. “Don’t , 
you have a bed?” 

“Yes, this.” 

“You mean you’re going to sleep 
with me?” 

“No, you sleep with me. This is 
my place.” 

Suddenly she propped herself up 
on one elbow and said, “You 
not like me? You like one of my 
sisters?” 

“No, no! I like you fine. Only— , 
well, I already have a wife.” 

“She not here. I here.” I could 
feel her smiling in the dark. “Now 
we sleep together. You be mine as 
long as you stay. No other girl even 
talk to you.” 

’ There was no arguing with that 
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kind of logic. 1 was in somebody 
dsc’s country, and Td just have to 
put up with their customs. 

A Tough Race 

ThEv following year there was a 
great craze for dogsled racing in 
Alaska, with 10,000 dollars offered 
in prizes for the big race in Fair¬ 
banks, in March. I had always loved 
the sport, and now decided to com¬ 
pete for this big money. 

Dogsled ^racing is no sport for 
Wbaklings. The races often cover 
nearly 100 miles of trail, making 
endurance as important as speed. 
You sometimes run alongside the 
sled, sometimes stand on the run¬ 
ners and sneak a ride downhill. If 
you start out with 12 dogs you have 
to come back with 12 (which means 
packing any lame huskies home on 
the sled); and once a driver leaves 
the starting line, he alone is allowed 
to lay a hand on his team. He might 
be chased up a tree by bears or 
moose, and his dogs scattered, but 
all he ever gets is a wave of the hand 
as the next team goes by. 

1 spent most of the winter in 
earnest preparation,. borrowing a 
gang of dogs, then narrowing them 
down to the best 14. To build up 
their strength and endurance I made 
them drag a huge log day after day 
until their tongues were hanging 
out. Then to build up their speed 1 
took them out on the flats, running 
along behind the .sled until my 
tongue was hanging out. 

By February I was ready to take 
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off for Fairbanks, 600 miles away. 
Everybody, induding Cecxlia, 
thought 1 was crazy. But by a 
coincidence a gold-mining outfit 
had offered to pay me 1,000 dollars 
for some mining claims I had once 
worked—if I could come up to Fair¬ 
banks to sign the papers. This wind¬ 
fall made it possible to ship the dogs 
up on a plane. 

It was a tough 90-mile race. The 
first day we travelled over an un¬ 
broken trail to a mining camp. We 
had just about reached this over¬ 
night stop when we came to a slope 
so steep that the brakes wouldn’t 
hold. The sled sn;ashed into the two 
rear dogs, banging them up so badly 
that they couldn’t work. I undid the 
harness and put them in the sled. 
Nevertheless, we finished fifth. 

The next day, heading back to 
Fairbanks, we had only ten dogs 
pulling and the other two riding the 
sled. It was a strain. But coming 
down into the flats, five miles from 
the finish, 1 realized that we were 
closing in on the fourth-place team 
ahead. There was a 500-dollar prize 
for fourth place. I pushed those dogs 
for all I was worth. 

Little by little we crawled up on 
them. We were still behind when, 
on the main street, not far from the 
finishing line, the dogs ahead took 
a sudden liking for the bright red 
pump at a petrol station. Despite the 
poor driver’s curses and threats, they 
galloped up to the filling station, 
circled the pump once, twice, three 
times, and were still hopelessly 
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tangled as 1 ran by with fourth 
. place in the bag. 

Everybody made a big fuss over 
the winners. They wanted to buy 
us drinks and dinner, and a radio 
reporter kept calling us over to his 
microphone. But I (hdn*t plan to 
stay m Faiibanks an hour more 
than I had to. I went right up to the 
manager and told him Fd come for 
my prize money. You never saw a 
sadder-looking creep. “Jimmy,” he 
said, “there is no money.” 

“But I won fourth place,” I said. 
“I’ve got 500 dollars coming.” 

“We thought the sponsors would 
come throu^,” he explained. “But 
there was barely enough to pay off 
the first three teams. The rest of 
the money never came in. We’re 
broke.” 

For a white-hot moment I 
thought I’d take it out of his hide. 
Fairbanks was a vastly expensive 
place, and there was little left from 
my i,ooo-dollar mining-claim sale. 
I turned round and walked out. The 
dogs were waiting, all harnessed 
and ready to go. We had a long, 
hard 600 miles ahead of us. 

New Village, Complete 

Within a few years Cecelia came 
down with TB. There was nothing 
much to do, the doctor said, just 
hope. Well, hoping didn’t help 
much either. She got worse and 
worse, and eventually died. After 
that I left Christine with friends and 
relatives each winter when I went 
off trapping. But I decided that she 


needed a mother of her own, and sOT 
two years later, I married a girl 
named Dorothy Frank. 

We lived together for 12 years and 
had seven children. All that time she 
was a good wife and mother, and to 
this day I can’t find it in my heart 
to say anything bad about her. Why 
did she walk out on us? I wish 1 
really knew. 

By the time we had four kids and 
another one on the way, I began to 
get upset that we had no school in 
Cutofi. So that summer I made a 
special trip to Fairbanks to sec the 
bishop of our church and ask him 
to get the commissioner of education 
to build us a school. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “there is no 
decent place to build a school in 
Cutoff. The land is too wet. It isn’t 
healthy.” 

The only high ground around 
Cutoff was Cemetery Hill, 18 miles 
away on the Huslia River. My peo¬ 
ple are very superstitious about the 
dead, but I thought if I moved out 
there first others might follow. One 
thing for sure, the bishop was right: 
every thaw the river flooded, half 
the kids came down with fever, 
and the village smelt bad until first 
frost. 

Next spring, as soon as the ice 
went out, I cut new logs and rafted 
them down the river. A few of the 
younger men helped me and we 
winched the logs up on the bank, 
about a quarter of a mile above the 
cemetery, and I began to work on 
a new house. As the days grew 
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longer 1 worked on into the night, 
staying right there as long as my 
supplies lasted. Then when I went 
hack to Cutoff the people would 
say, “Ha, ha. Did you wake the 
d<^?< Did you sec any ghosts?” 

“No,” rd tell them. “I didn’t see 
any ghosts. But 1 saw lots of good 
dry wood for winter right up on the 
bank.”- 

Pretty soon some other men made 
up their minds to go along with me 
and tore down their old houses and 
floated the logs downriver. Then 
old Grandpa, the medicine man, 
said he would come, and when that 
happened lots of families followed 
him. 

We named our new village Hus- 
lia, after the river. Not long after 
we’d settled in, my brother Sidney 
came for a visit, and one morning, 
walking along the riverbank, he 
noticed clear water seeping into the 
otherwise silty flow. “I think there’s 
fresh water under your town, 
Jimmy,” he said. 

We went to Fairbanks and bought 
a drill point and pipes and began 
driving a well. In a week or so we 
were feet down; -there we hit a 
steady flow. For the first time .in our 
lives we had running water and 
didn’t have to carry it up from the 
river. Soon nearly everyone had 
driven a well. The people were 
healthier and cleaner. 

Eventually the bishop brought the 
commissioner of education to see 
our new town. The next thing we 
knew we had 3,000 dollars to buy 
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timber, windows and dobrs die 
new school. We had to supply logs 
and labour, but that was no trouHe. 
By freeze-up we had a nice snug 
building and a teacher for the 24 
kids in the village. 

•*The HusUa Hustler*’ 

When the white trader died, thus 
closing the nearest trading post, 
some of the people said, “Why don’t 
you start a store here, Jimmy? We 
need a store.” 

Well, the idea was attractive be¬ 
cause fur trapping was bringing in 
less and less, but it takes money to 
set up a store. 

“Why not try the dogslcd races 
again?” friends suggested. The All- 
Alaska Championship, run off in 
Anchorage every February, offered 
a first prize of 2,500 dollars; and the. 
North American Dogsled Derby, 
the No. I event in the Fairbanks 
Winter Carnival soon after, offered 
the same sum. “We’ll help you with 
the expenses,” my well-wishers 
volunteered. 

I didn’t know what to say. I had 
been young when I had gone dog¬ 
racing before. Now I was 40—15 
years past the best age for the sport. 
After thinking it over, however, I 
decided to give it a try. 

I started training right away, 
using three of my best dogs and 
others loaned by friends. The races 
are run in three heats on successive 
days. I set up my training runs the 
same way, working out 25 miles a 
day for two days, 40 miles the third 
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. -day. Then 1 let the dogs rest for two 
days. 

But there was no rest for me. 
Every morning I ran three miles 
before breakfast and did the same 
in the afternoon, this time pushing 
the sled. 1 skipped for 15 minutes 
twice a day, watched what I ate, 
gave up smoking, and in a month 
was down to a bone-hard ten and a 
half stone. 

There was one problem with the 
team. MQnkcy, who had always 
been my lead dog, was getting old 
and could no longer set the kind of 
fast pace needed for a major race. 
I put him at the rear of the team 
where he wouldn’t have it so hard, 
and trained a new lead dog. 

In February I took the team to 
Fairbanks on the mail plane, then 
bought a used pick-up truck on 
credit and drove the 535 miles to 
Anchorage. Once there, 1 discovered 
that 32 mushers had entered the 
race, the largest field ever. I drew 
the 31st starting position, which 
meant the trail would be all chewed 
up by the time I got out. But those 
dogs really made me proud. We 
passed 17 teams on the first day and 
won the heat by more than ten min¬ 
utes. In the second heat also we 
squeaked out a win. 

The third and final day dawned 
warm and rainy, the worst kind of 
weather for dog racing. But the 
dogs pulled their best, and at the 
half-way checkpoint someone held 
up a sign saying I was running sec¬ 
ond to the team just ahead. Pretty 
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soon 1 could see him, holding the 
gap between us as he crossed the ice 
of a small lake. On the rough trail’ 
beyond, however, my training grind 
began to pay ofi. Running every 
step of the way, I closed on him yard 
by yard. 

Finally 1 passed him, a^d was still 
going away, a full minute in the 
lead, when I crossed the finishing 
line—^winner of all three heats ana 
up to that time the oldest man to 
win the All-Alaska Championship. 

In Fairbanks, there was again a 
field of over 30 mushers entered. 1 
won the first heat bv one second, 
and next day had all but won the 
second when, within sight of the 
finishing line, my new leader 
dropped in his traces, lamed so 
badly he couldn’t even walk. By the 
time I got him out of the harness^ 
and packed him back to the sled. I’d •, 
lost my lead and finished two and a 
half minutes behind Eddie Galla- 
horn, a hard-running young Eskimo 
from Kotzebue. Now I was second 
in total time and only 30 seconds 
ahead of the third-place team. 

On the final heat the. next day, the 
course was the longest yet, 30 miles, 
the weather uncomfortably warm, 
and I felt every day of my age. My 
body ached from the 115 gruelling « 
miles I’d run in the past two weeks. 
Moreover, I had no choice except 
to use my weary old Monkey in the 
lead. 

As soon as the word got out, 
the gamblers started to oner odds 
against me. 1 went up and squatted 
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by poor Monkey. “Just one more 
time, old dog,” I pleaded. “Then 
they can put us out to pasture.” 

The gun went off and we came 
running down the chute. I knew 
we were making a slow start, but 
I forced myself not to push, not yet. 
We had a long way to go; if we 
didn*t save something for the end, 
those last ten miles would kill us. 

It was a brutally hard race. The 
heat took a lot out of dogs and men, 

_ • _ 
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towards the spruce trees, and those^ 
dogs tore after them as if their tails j 
were on fire. I shouted and pull©^^ 
on the towline, but they dragj^ me ' 
through the show like a plough. By 
the time 1 did stop them we were 50 
ya*ds off trail, and the Red Indian, J 
Clarence Charlie, had passed me. 

When I got the dogs straightened 
out and back on the trail, we Were 
seven or eight minutes behind the ' 
leader. “Now come on, run, damn 



and team after team dropped by the 
wayside. Of 32 starters, 16 dropped 
out before the finish and one was 
d' nualified. I felt it, too. At the 
ao-mile checkpoint Gallahorn was 
more than two minutes ahead, 
which meant that I had nearly five 
minutes to make up in those last ten 
miles. Now there was no sense in 
holding anything back, and 1 began 
to yell and push the sled up the hills 
and the dogs really moved out. 

And then—disaster! Off in the 
deep snow a pair of moose moved 


it! ” I yelled. “We’re going to finish 
this race if it kills all 13 of us I ” < 

They went. Old Monkey dug in'**,, 
and pounded down that trail for all ^ 
he was worth, and I yelled cncour- * 
agement from behind, shoving that 
sled right up on the tail-enders. * 
Then, still five miles from the fin¬ 
ish, 1 closed very fast on the team 
ahead—and as I Hashed by, I could 
see it wasn’t the Indian out Eddie 
Gallahorn! For three days and 6 ^ 
miles that Eskimo had given it his 
all. Now he had just nouiing left to 
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jgwc and was limping in, Eghting 
only to hang on so that he coum win 
a piece of the place money. 

I don’t know wherc^I dredged up 
the strength, but 1 kept shoving tLai 
sled so that the dogs didn’t have to 
pull a pound. Pret^ soon 1 saw the 
buildings o( the town in the distance 
and, beneath them, a hazy black 
line on the white Bats, Clarence 
' Charlie’s team. He slowly came 
closer. The black line was i2 dogs 
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final heat by 28 seconds . . . Nordi ir 
American champion . . . and the 
third man ever to win Alaska’s two 
major dogsled races—Jim Hunting- 
ton, the Huslia Hustler!” 

After I had reimbursed my back¬ 
ers and paid for the pick-up truck, 
there was still enough prize money 
left to set up a trading post. It 
seemed almost too good to be tilue 
—and maybe it was. For not long 
after I returned home, built a new 



and a sled now, and a man strug- 
as I was, on the trail. My 
Jaogs were staggering, but in line 
r and moving ahead. 

I I passed Clarence Charlie just be¬ 
fore we reached the finishing line. 
» The crowd, which was now only a 
blur in my eyes, gave a terrific roar. 
Then someone grabbed me while 
others began to unhook the dogs. 

The next thing I knew there was 
a big hush in the crowd, and 1 heard 
the announcer: ‘‘Ladies and gende- 
» men,” he called out. “Winner of the 


hf'use and store and got it stocked, 
my wife announced that she was 
leaving me. 

This was a hard blow and I had 
not recovered from it when the fire 
came, destroying everything. My 
first reaction, as I have described, 
was complete despair. But despair 
must be reckoned with. Mulling 
over my life, I realized it had been a 
hard one, but colourful, too, and it 
occurred to me that if I wrote it 
down and got some help it might 
make an interesting book. So 1 
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borrowed a friend’s cabin, go^ 
pencils and paper, and sat down 
to write about myself—beginning 
with the story of my mother. 

As 1 wrote about that indomitable 
woman, whose life had been uphill 
all the way, I knew that, whether 
the book was published or not, my 
own course was set. « 

1 would go to work and rebuild 
the cabin. In summer I could freight 
a little; or, since I was well known 
in Anchorage now, 1 might even get 
a job piloting the bigger boats— 
nobody knew these rivers the way I 
did. In the winter I could trap 


again,my kake tind| 1%, 
c^d put- that store^together 
more time. Maybe T'* evfn marry ‘ 
again. ^ 

That’s about the way it turned out 
—the jc^, the pilodng, the new 
store, all of it, and in (062 a fine 
wife. 

I still get scared when I think ^ 
how easily I could have given it all 
up, in those dark days after the iirj. 
And so I treasure this good new life, 
and I tell my people that it can be 
done. It may oe hard. It may take 
time. But it can be done, the end 




In Brief ^ 

When Thomas Buckley ran, for auditor of Massachusetts in 1941, his 
speech consisted of only seven words. “I am an auditor,” he said, “not j 


an orator.” He won. 


—^Jacob Braude, Braude’s Treasury of Wit and Humour 


A NEWSPAPER published this review of a new book, How to Be Brief: 
“Good.” 

A WILL on file in a Wisconsin probate court, duly witnessed and ap¬ 
proved, says simply : “Give Mabel the works.” 

She got it. ^ —E. M. H. 
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Opening Shot 

In the early days of the war, one of Winston Churchill’s special in¬ 
terests was the battery of 14-inch guns installed at Dover to hre across the 
English Channel. The first gun was named “Winnie” in his honour and 
when it fired its opening volley, the battery commander sent the Prime 
Minister a message ; “Winnie hred three rounds today. Two direct hits.” 

“Hits on whatr” queried Churchill. 

“France,” came the reply. 

—Royal ArtiUefy War ComfuemoraHon Bock London) 
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he ilth in his c irc, your physician can call 
to his aid the latest achievements of almost 
tstiy branch of science 
In the best tiadition of Galen and others 
of his statin( Pirkc-Davis applies a rest¬ 
less inquisitiveness to the science of iiicdi- 
cine I he icsults aic, and have been foi a 
cf nturv continuing iinprovcrnents in exist¬ 
ing medicines diiico cry of new ones 
development of trustworthy methods of 
manufacture and testing Most satisfying 
of all, the ever increasing health and longer 
hff of people all over traf world 
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